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In its 17th season 
with the splendid co-operation 
of stars and studios, the 
LUX RADIO THEATRE— 


“greatest dramatic program 7 4 


on the air”—has more listeners 
than any other radio program. 


i) MONDAYS 9 P.M. New York Time sis 


mag, are 


oe Coast-to-Coast Columbia Network =" ™ 
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TOP MONEY PIX AND STARS OF 50 





How Ethel Barrymore, 26, 


Interviewed Ashton Stevens, 33 TFA 


Chicago. 

VARIETY i> 45 years old ne 
So what could be timelier for 
this Anniversary Number than 


the following interview with the 
lad who is now called the Dean 
of American dramatic critics— 
just as it was written for the 
San Francisco Examiner 45 years 
ago by the unassisted lovely girl 
who is now the first of American 
actresses. Not a line has been 
altered for this revival. 
ASHTON STEVENS. 


By ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Having been interviewed several 


times since I first entered the “pow- 
der puff life’ (See Ashton Stevens’ 
Collected Works), I have suddenly 
come to. the 
conclusion 
that the time 
of revenge is 
at hand. To 
avoid inform- 
ing the gasp- 
ing public for 
the 
time 








that I 
simply love 
my Art; was 
practic ally 
born on. the 
stage; that all 
my relatives really are my rela- 
tives; 
part I am at present playing (hop- 
ing that the said public will flock 
at once, and not live on the favor- 
ite role I spoke of last year, nor 








Ethel Barrymore 


await the favorite role I shall por- | 


tray next year), I, wishing ‘o avoid 

all this, think that I shall turn the 

tables and interview an interviewer | 
(Continued on page 59) 





Les Craps Very Popular 
At Monte Carlo Casino 
With the Management 


By JOSEF ISRAELS II 
Monte Carlo. 
The Society of the Strangers and 
of the Baths of the Sea—that’s the 
iormal moniker (no kidding) of the 


Monte Carlo Casino—is well satis- | 


fied with results of “Les Craps,” 
the genuine Las Vegas type of gal- 
loping dominoes installed more 
than a year ago in the ancient, 
dingy halls of what's. still the 
world’s most ambitious gambling 
enterprise. Dice tables under 
direction of multi-lingual croupiers 
Pierre Bissi and Emile Jaufret, 
Who journeyed to Yankeeland to 
learn the patter, do a modest but 
Steady biz and most of all, serve to 
make U.S. chumps who are un- 
educated to the nuances of roulette 
and baccarat feel at home and 
maybe eventually wander to other 
tables, where they can be taken 
for more than the current 20,000 
frane ($58) limit of the craps table. 

Management admits many Yanks 


Squawk they can’t really get 
warmed to action under such 
wraps. But directors describe 


their view of the dice as “still very 
Conservative,” and want some long 
term experience with play-and- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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that my favorite role is the | 





‘Outlaw’s’ Big Payoff 


Not to be lost sight of among 
the high-grossers of 1950 is 
the strange case of “The Out- 
law.” The Howard Hughes 
film, made before the war and 
originally released by United 
Artists in 1946, moved up un- 
| der RKO distribut’on during 
the past year into the class of 
the first 20 all-time b.o. lead- 
ers. 

*t grossed $3,050,000 via UA 
and then took another $1,960,- 
000 in rentals out of U. S. and 
Canada in 6,500 engagements 
during 1950. That gives it a 
total domestic gross expecta- 
tion of about $5,075,000. 


Final Severance 
OF U.S.-Red China 


Picture Relations 


Edict of China’s Red govern- 
ment calling for seizure of Amer- 
ican-owned property and freezing 
of bank deposits served as the final 
and complete severance of contact 
between U. S. film firms and their 
native representatives and physical 
'assets in China. Actually the 
China market has been regarded 
as a loss for some time, for the 
most part. However, the distress- 
‘ing aspect of the situation is that 
ithe American producers have hun- 
dreds of prints in that country, 
prints which the Americans prob- 
‘ably would prefer to destroy ra- 
'ther than have them in the hands 
of the Communists. 

Although there is no _ contact 
with homeoffices in N. Y., it’s un- 
derstood local Chinese staffs, which 
had been in the employ of the 
U. S. film companies, are continu- 
ing to operate on their own. 
They're in possession of the prints 
and free to license them to any 

(Continued on page 265) 


Lester Santly Sells Out 
To Geo. Joy for 2506 


Lester Santly, co-founder of the 
firm bearing his name, last weex 
sold his 50° ownership.in Santly- 
Joy Music to his partner, George 
Joy, for $250,000. Leaving the pub- 
bery on friendly terms, Santly is 
retiring from the music business 
for an indefinite period. Joy also 
takes over 100°7 
Oxford Music Corp. 

Santly organized 
Santly Bros. 

















the firm of 





| 


| 


“easy 


in the eed 


with his brothers Joe | 


and the late Henry Santly 21 years | 


ago. Joy joined the company in 
1934 as an equal partner. Santly, 
currently president of the Music 
Publishers Protective Assn. 
board member of the American So- 


and a, 


ciety of Composers, Authors and | 


Publishers, is also resigning both 
;of these posts. 


“SHNSON', HUTT 


AT LEAD 


By HERB GOLDEN 


“Samson and Delilah” proved an 
Winner as top-grosser of the 
year in the 1950 film boxoffice 
sweepstakes. Far behind the 
Paramount spec, but nevertheless 
turning in very respectable figures, 
were “Battleground” and 
Solomon’s Mines,” both from Met- 
ro, and “Cheaper By the Dozen’”’ 
(20th), in that order. 











“King | 


W 





Cecil B. DeMille’s Technicolored | 


giant, with at least 
eventually likely in U. S. and Ca- 


nadian rentals, not only was top- | 


$11,000,000 | 


grosser of all films releasec dur- | 


ing the past year, 
behind only “Birth Of a Nation” 


but took its place | 


and “Gone With the Wind” as the | 


in the 
It 


greatest revenue-producer 
entire history of the industry. 


Our Lives” and “Duel In the Sun” 
from the runner-up positions. 


“Battleground” will have rung 
up $4,550,000 in rentals by the time 


|shouldered 1947’s “Best Years Of | 


the final tally is in, to take the sec- | 


ond spot among 1950 releases. 
Other of the year’s pix that gained 
entry into the over-$4,000,000 cate- 
gory—that select Golden Circle— 
were “King Solomon’s Mines” with 
$4,400,000; “Cheaper By the 
Dozen,” $4,325,000; Metro’s ‘“‘Annie 
Get Your Gun,” $4,200,000; Walt 
Disney’s “Cinderella” (RKO), $4,- 
150,000, and Metro’s “Father Of 
the Bride,” $4,150,000. 

All the figures are expert pro- 
jections, based on engagements 
played by the films to the end of 
the year and what may be ex- 
pected in “domestic gross.” In 
trade parlance 
rentals received by the distribs 
from the U. S. and Canada. 

James Stewart with four pictures 





that means film} 


that grabbed a total of $9,225,000 | 
and Spencer Tracy with three gar- | 


nering $8,800,000 made the greatest 
definable contributions of the male 
stars to the b.o. during the year. 
Betty Hutton leads the femme con- 
tingent with two pix that took a 
total of $6,600,000. Victor Mature, 
George Sanders and Hedy Lamarr 
all rolled up bigger figures than 
those above, but their bulk was 
from “Samson.” 


As in the past, the contribution | 
_of stars to any film’s success was 


almost impossible to figure. Despite | 
| the 


varied popularity polls of trade 


and public, many formerly 


well- | 


rated marquee luminaries failed to | 


show b.o. strength, 
nual roundup of top-grossing pix of 
the year reveals. It takes a good 
script and a complex of other fac- 
tors aside from a star to get results. 
(See separate story.) 

Top-money directois of the year 
among those who were rateable on 
the basis of more than a single pic 

(Continued on page 58) 








Early Deadline 


This edition of VARIETY went 
to press ahead of the normal 
Tuesday deadline. 

Production detail, binding, 
etc., and the size of this 45th 
Anniversary Number made it 
necessary to omit certain stan- 
dard departments. 


VARIETY’S an- | 


| 





0 End of Era for Stars and System; 


Swanson Cues Comeback Potentials 





Minimum Contractees 
Hollywood. 

Year-end survey shows term 
contracts in the studios at their 
lowest point in 25 years. 
Actors, writers, directors, pro- 
ducers and backlot department 
heads are the hardest hit. 

Last actor survey, as of 
March 1, showed 315 under 
contract as against 750 in 1947. 
Contract writers as of Novem- 
ber are down to 50 out of an 
active Screen Writers Guild 
membership of 644. Eighty of 
280 Screen Directors Guild 
members are termers, 20 of 
whom have one picture deals. 
About 10 of the 80 combo pro- 
ducer-directors or  writer-di- 
rectors and virtually all as- 
sistant directors are on a week- 
ly basis. 


Bagnall Would 
Be UA Prez Via 


Grinieff Setup 


George Bagnall, former United 
Artists vicepresident and produc- 
tion liaison, would return to the 








company as management head un- | 
outlined by | 
Jacques Grinieff for bringing UA | 


der the proposals 


through its present crisis. Plan 
was reported in N. Y. this week 
following Grinieff’s departure for 
the Coast, presumably for huddles 
with Bagnall and attorneys for UA 
co-owners Mary Pickford and 
Charles Chaplin. Grinieff was due 
in Hollywood yesterday (Tues.) fol- 
lowing a Chicago stopover. 
Grinieff’s aim is to get 12 new 
films into virtually immediate re- 
lease by UA and in this way ease 
the economic pressure currently 
being caused by lack of 
product. Additionally, he would 
arrange for some operating coin. 
Third part of his plan is to place 
(Continued on page 265) 


Loew's 30-Day Delay 
Cues Truce With Govt. 


Thirty-day extension for Loew’s 
filing of divorcement and theatre 
divestiture plans was granted by 
the U. S. statutory court in N. Y. 
last Friday (29). New deadline is 
Jan. 31. 

New delay could have the effect 
of giving the major added opportu- 
nity for discussions of a possible 
settlement of the trust case with 
the Department of Justice. While 
the Warner Bros. pact already has 
been set, and a 20th-Fox consent 
decree is impending, Loew’s here- 
|tofore had been the only remaining 
defendant in the suit to appear 
headed for another court battle. If 
‘it decides on a D. of J. truce, it 
would mean the end of the 12-year- | 
olc industry case. 





lowest ebb. 


also 


* The year 1950 was clearly one 


| of decision for many a Hollywood 
|name—and, as a matter of fact, 
ifor the star system as a whole. 
|Tolling of the bell for many 
‘middle-aged players whose names 
have been synonymous with the 
| best b.o. of all times is clearly 
echoed in an analysis of the films 
in VARIETY’s current list of top- 
grossers of the year—and, even 
more importantly, the films that 
failed to make the list. 

A handful of old-line stalwarts 
are still well-represented on the 
list (printed herewith), but a good 
many are off o: it altogether or 
perilously close to the bottom. On 
the other hand, there are a few 
new names, but none of them that 
rings with the erstwhile power of 
the Cary Grants and Gary Coopers 
and Joan Crawfords. 

For the star system as a whole, 
1950 marked the end of an era. 
Dependence on stellar names as 
|b.o. insurance, on the downgrade 
'since the end of war, reached its 
The discouragement 
of producers, distribs and exhibs 
over failure of many of the stars 
to sell tickets, was clearly giving 
way, as was indicated in VARIETY’s 
‘lead story last week, to recogni- 
‘tion that new star development is 
vital to the business. At year’s 
end most studios were hammering 

with a new determination at the 
| problem of creating fresh faces 
with real name value. 

This time the determination was 
coupled with recognition that a 

(Continued on page 59) 


Flash! NBC Prexy Going 
On CBS Network as Ford 
Yields to Look Mag Awards 


NBC prexy Joseph H. McCon- 





‘nell will make his first appearance 


on a regular program of a rival 
network when he and CBS prez 
Frank Stanton accept two of Look 
Magazine’s annual video awards 
on CBS-TV’s “Ford Theatre” Jan. 
12, The web toppers will be 
kudosed by Look chief Gardner 
Cowles for their networks’ coyer- 


‘age of the United Nations sessions. 


On that date Ford, which was 
honored by the publication, 
is dropping its regular dramatic 
format for an all-star show on 
which 14 of the 16 winners of 
Look’s annual honors will appear. 
Ed Sullivan will emcee and other 
award-winners to take fart will 
be: Arthur Godfrey, Dave Garro- 
way, Faye Emerson, Sid Caesar, 
“Studio One” producer Worthing- 
ton Miner, John Cameron Swayze, 
Paul “Mr. I. Magination” Tripp, 
“Your Show of Shows” producer 
Max Liebman, Robert Montgomery, 
“Studs’ Place’ and “Dave Garro- 
way” writer Charles Andrews and 
ABC-TV designer James Mec- 
Naughton. Representing Gillette’s 
“Cavalcade of Sports” will be Mel 
Allen, Jimmy Pc wers and Connie 
Desmond. 

Jimmy, Durante and Milton 
Berle, also cited by the mag, are 
expected to be out of Gotham on 
\the telecast date. 
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From Punch to Punchlines; 


Pugs’ Yen for Thespi 


By HARRY HERSHFIELD . 


gladiators in the 
gave fighters the 
the future, 
Spartacus’ opening line to 
Nero was: “We 
who are about 


Cestus-fisted 
Roman arena 


theatrical hint for 
when 


to die salute 
you!” It didn't 
take a _ prize- 
fighter long 


after that to 
find out it was 
more comfort- 
able to “hit 
the boards” 
then the can- 
vas. And 





Harry Hershfield ™ny boxers 
since have 
“died” on the supposed softer 


stage, with their swiftly concocted 
acts. Yet, the audience comes to 
cheer their hero’s punch, rather 
than his punchline. After winning 
a championship, naturally’ the 
story must make him aé great 
fighter for viriue, save the heroine 
and sign autographs. Some of 
them though they still 
have their boxing gloves on. But 
our fighter-hero must never con- 
quer via the gun or knife—but 
only with a sudden left feint and 
then with the right on the villain’s 
button 

Nearly 50 years ago, I trailed 
Terry McGovern down Halsted 
Street, Chicago, to where he was 
playing at the Academy, in a show, 
if I rcmember. called “Broadway 
After Dark.” Really should have 
been called “Sam Harris After 
Money.” for that’s what the future 
renowned producer, then his man- 
ager, must have thought of first, 
and only as a second thought, 
Terry McGovern as ané_e actor 
Everything in the scenario was 
hurried through, just so McGovern 
could rescue the girl, have virtue 
triumph, by the way of a hook and 
a haymaker to the moustached 
wolf's chin. 

I saw and 
parable Jos 
lights. 

Interviewed the then reformed 
John L. Sullivan in San Francisco. 
doing what was then called a 


write as 


cheered the incom- 
Gans before the foot- 


“stage performance.” His_ pot- 
bellied stance blocked out the 
city’s leading citizens, sitting on 


the stage to do him honor, for the 
morality lecture he was to give 
later. And that was the big mo- 
ment, after he was_ hurriedly 
poured into a tuxedo. 

In that cavernous voice he spoke 
on the dangers of drink and 
cheered for clean living and body 


building. From his own experi- 
ences, he was really saying: “A 
conscience cannot prevent sin— 


it only prevents you from enjoy- 
ing it.” 
| Ed Ford’s Crack About Fitz 
Saw Bob Fitzsimmons in a melo- 
drama. Playing the “Honest Black- 
smith,” who would not think of 
using his sledgehammer or throw 
a horseshoe around the villain’s 
well-tailored neck. The — solar 
plexus blow he used at Carson 
City in 1897, was for all ‘bad 
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boys,” ring or stage. Ruby Robert's 
love making to the beautiful 
heroine was something to behold 
—and he held her in his arms also, 
when the show’s run was over, and 
asked her to be his wife, in truth. 
He also played in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” with “Senator” Ed Ford 
describing Fitzsimmons: “Ana- 
tomically he was great—Uncle 
Tomically he was awful.” 

Up to now, where fight cham- 
pions trod the boards, they were 
mainly the heroes of the gallery 
crowd, who did most of the 
whistling and cheering. They always 
kept an eve on any seat in the 
orchestra that might suddenly be 
vacated by some “swells” who 
might leave after the first act 
satisfving their vicarious desires 


To Marg. Truman on TY 


Hollywood 

Lou Snader is planing to Wash 
ington Saturday (6) to make a 
personal pitch to Margaret Truman 
to make series of telescriptions 
He wrote her, after getting a turn 
down trom her personal manager, 
James A. Davidson, and subse- 
quently received a letter from her 
personal secretary which said that 
the President’s daughter ‘“‘appreci- 
ates vou inviting her to join your 
roster of telescription artists.” 

Since wasn't a turndown 
Snerder figures he can get an ap 
pointment to talk it over. He has 
oi:ered to let Miss Truman destroy 
negatives if they don’t meet with 
her approval. 














VILL MAHONEY 
THE INIMITABLE 


Currently 
Fourth Week 


Ringling Bros., Barnum and Bailey 
Circus, Havana, Cuba 


Represented by 
ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP 


Ccurt Queries N.Y. Ban 
On Rossellini ‘Miracle’ 


Censorship statutes empowering 





one man to decide whether exhibi- 
tion of a motion picture would be 


deirimental to the public interest 


were scriously questioned in New 
York last Fri@ay (29) by a N. Y 
supreme court judge. While the i:n 
mediate case on hand involved only 
the ban of “The Miracle,” Justice 
Henry C. Greenberg appeared con- 
cerned with the entire issue of cen- 
sorship, and made it clear he was 
on the side of anti-censor groups 

“Miracle” suit was brought by 





This Is Where We Came In 


Color TV, theatre TV, TV vs. the b.o., or just TV—what does 
it matter compared to the state of the world and the preserva- 


tion of the nation? 


Things were not so nifty in 
in ‘dl. 


‘50, and it’s not going to be fun 
This is where we came in 10 years ago. The same prob- 


lems and sacrifices brought on by World War II are with us all 


over again. 


In its 45 years Variety has chronicled a cavalcade of show 


business almost from 


the turn of the century. 


First it was 


vaudeville in its heyday, then the silents, then the mushrooming 
of a new giant, radio, coincidental with the revitalization of the 


film industry via the introduction of sound. 
attendant 


pression, and the war's 


Following the de- 
resuscitation for all show 


business, the postwar years saw the development of still another 


entertainment giant 


television. 


In between there have been economic peaks and valleys, keyed 


to the national picture and world affairs 


nation 


unto himself, nor is any 


least of ali show business. 
boom 


Defense dollars will 


No man is an entity 


and certainly no industry, 


spending. And, if the same 


shortages occur as after Pearl Harbor, then certainly the box- 


office in all its aspects will feel the militaristic upbeat. 
something no industry chooses. 


ness—as for the world 


This is 
In the interim, for show busi- 


it’s a case of this-is-where-we-came-in. 


What show business did to help our cause in World War II it 


will do again, of course 


tself before that’s necessary. 


Joseph Burstyn, distributor of the 


— 


foreign pic, who sought a perma 
nent injunction restraining License 
McCat- 


disap- 


Commissioner Edward T. 


frey from continuing his 


proval of the film. At the session | 


on Friday, which was in chambers, 
Judge Greenberg asked counsel for 
\icCaffrey whether the latter might 
reconsider the ban. Following con 
sultation, the Commissioner said he 
would not be averse to the film’s 
showing until the case is adjudi 
cated. Judge Greenberg agreed to 
this and set a full hearing tor to- 
day Wed.). 
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Cvp.y Rose Lee ve 101 
S m Levenson .......... 15 
DETTRS LOVIME ..ccc05 2°9 
eee) ere 101 
scerry D. Lewis ....c06e. 20 
00 B. LO@WM ..icssaces 99 
Viex Licbman hale wie 100 
ATA LipeOOE gc wc cea 97 
Morris Loewenstein .... 63 
Mortimer W. Loewi ... 109 
(“av Lombardo ........ 218 
Pon Ludlow Ty, ere: 
Ole. BE i cea wea 2% 

Ted Mack ree ee 98 
D:vid N. Martin ....... 196 
Frederic March ....... 101 
Julius Mattfeld ...... 223 
Ari‘ur L. Mayer 61 
Joseph H. McConnell 108 
Richard Mealand ..... 49 
Justin Miller pavants ee 
\be Montague tices Se 
\inriorie Moore TrrTTe 
Monty C. Morton ....... 196 
Patrice Munsel 60s08. aoe 
Ken Murray sesee0 Ee 
Arthur C. Nielsen ...... 105 
Jack Oakie canes ae 
Tom O’Brien, MP ....... 190 
Rodert J. O'Donnell ..... 65 


Willisin Ornstein ‘sooo. aoe 


Val Parnell ‘eies Bow 
Louella O. Parsons ..... 56 
A. i. PRilios. ... ci sive 266 
ee PO 2 dessa eden Zila 
Fortune Pope .. ...se0ss. 111 
THEOGGTO FIAtt «< s.66 06 43 
PIATYY PRUCE os. s00eus 249 
Paul RAIDOUIN ...scseses 29 
Milton M. Raison ....... 14 
JO MANSOOR ... .. «+s eawes 95 
Norman Reader pesak Sa 
James F. Reilly 266 
Trueman T. Rembusch 65 
Allen Rivkin i, 
Harold Robbins ea) ee 
Hubbell Robinson, Jr. ... 97 
John Roeburt ee. 
Pearry KHGRY ..... .csevwes 53 
Norman B. Rydge ....... 216 
Manie Sacks esbaee ee 
Jimmy Savo Lives, Ae 
Dore Schary pcos oe 
Nicholas M. Schenck .... 5 
Robert A. Schmid lig 
Budd Scnulberg 42 
Alfred W. Schwalberg 13 
Al & Sherwood Schwartz 96 
Sidney Sheldon 15 
Max Shulman 50 
[200TEE TIGEY 5: 5 6éaaes- 94 
Hawitt SiUverman ...ce.. 65 
Pell DRIVES. «2. ks wawees. 107 
Spyros SRGUrAS .. i160. 6 
A. W. Smith, Jr. aware. | aa 
Paul Gerard Smith ...... 99 
Bernard Sobel iaxKeka ae 
IN. Te COOIRGIG 16. se esase 12 
Russell Splane Tererere 
fo a 112 
CS re 105 
Ashton Stevens ........ 3 
Pe a 53 
Robert Stolz (wetane Ee 
Ezra Stone a 
Theodore C. Streibert ... 104 
Ed Sullivan 106 
Gael Sullivan 34 
Hannen Swatlfer 192 
John Cameron Swayze 107 
Hank Sylvern , 110 
Richard Thorpe ee 14 
Charles Tobias Trerrre 
Niles Trammell éwdees- 2am 
Sophie Tucker ‘ 248 


Ernest Turnbull ey 196 


Walter Vincent 270 
J. L. Van Volkenburg 103 
Jerry Wald 56 
Jim Walsh 223 
Jack L. Warner 11 
S.L. (Pat) Weaver, Jr. 101 
R. B. Wilby 65 
Charles Williams 39 
Thyra Samter Winslow 220 
Sven G. Winquist . 195 
Mitchell Wolfson eee 65 
Mark Woods itacs. Se 
Herbert J. Yates sees 6 
Max E. Youngstein ..... 12 
Darryl] F. Zanuck coces «6OF 
Maurice Zolotow sees 3S 


Let's hope the 


world crisis will resolve 
Abel. 


Yank Gl’s Rage Slaying 
Of No. Korean Prisoner 


Wins War Dept. Pic OK 


Hollywood. 

In radical departure from tradi- 
tion, the War Department has 
okayved a scene in “Steel Helmet” 
Lippert) in which a Yank infantry- 
man in cold rage kills a North 
Korean prisoner-of-war in viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention 
rules 

In film, an enemy sniper has just 
killed a young Korean friend of 
the infantryman. Poem written by 
kid asking Buddha’s intervention 
to make the infantryman like him 
is picked up by North Korean 
prisoner and read sneeringly. GI, 
in grief-inspired rage, guns down 
the prisoner. 


Phonevision Chooses 4 
More Pix for Chi Test 
Chicago. 

With Zenith Radio’s Phonevision 
hiving preemed New Year's Day in 
Chicago, prexy Eugene F. McDon- 
ald, Jr., had his feature films lined 
up tor the first five days of the 
test by weekend. Under the rotat- 
ing schedule set up, which will 
have one film repeat at different 
time periods for two days after its 
original screening, McDonald set 
“Lost Honeymoon” (ELC-1947) for 
the Tuesday (2) opening; ‘“‘Unsus- 
pected” (WB-1947) for today 
(‘Wed.); “Silver River” (WB-'48) 
tor tomorrow (Thurs.), and “Dear 
Ruth” (Par-’47) for the following 
day. 

These were to be added to the 
three which teed off the Phonevis- 
ion test Jan. 1, including “April 
Showers,” “Welcome Stranger” 
and “Homecoming.” 


Wilcox Honered 


London. 
Herbert Wileox, head of Im- 
peradio Films and one of Britain's 
top independent producers, has 
been made a Commander of the 


| British Empire by King George VI. 


Accolade bestowed upon Wilcox 
was among a number of other 
honors customarily granted by the 
King at New Year's to deserving 
subjects. 





20th Suspends Haver 


Hollywood. 

June Haver has been suspended 
by 20th-Fox for refusing role in 
“Friendly Island,” which rolls Jan. 
29 as a Fred Kohlmar production. 

Dan Dailey bowed out of film 
last week when studio okayed 
leave of absence for further hos- 
pitalization. 


os A, to N. A 
Howard Duff 
Samuel Goldwyn 
Ruth Hussey 
Jeanette MacDonald 
Arch Oboler 
Gene Raymond 
George Sanders 





N. Y. to L. A. 


Ben Goetz 
Henry Henigson 
Arnold Jacobs 
Bert Kulick 
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Pix Still A Big Business— Company Presidents 
Fully Alerted to Maintain Its Prosperity 


Let’s Not Make Predictions About the Future, Say Industry’s Toppers, But Gear Now to Work Harder Turning Out Better 


President of Paramount Pleased to Note That Good 
Product Aiways Does Good Business 


By BARNEY BALABAN 


Any one who reads the newspapers these days should 
hesitate before venturing a categorical opinion about the 
prospects for the New Year, There are too many explosive 
factors on the world scene which could easily affect our 
business, one way or the other. In view 
of this, it would be more constructive 
to forego the luxury of crystal-gazing 
into the future and, instead, take stock 
of the trend of recent events affecting 
us today. 

The healthiest development that has 
occurred during the past year in our 
industry has been a recognition of the 
fact that it is now doing business un- 
der drastically changed conditions, 
and that all of us must adjust our 
sights to this new economic basis. We 
have recently gone through a period 
when all our thinking was tied to the 
good old “lush” days—when we interpreted any change in 
business only in relation to the most prosperous years in 
our history. Fortunately, this dangerous inclination to look 
backwards has been pretty much overcome. It took us a 
little longer than it might have to shift our perspective 
from the high peak of prosperity behind us to the realities 
ahead of us, but I believe we made the grade before the 
economic facts of life caught up with us. Today, we are 
learning to live within the potentialities of our current 
market and to anticipate the kind of market that may 
exist at the time when our product is released. 

I was highly encouraged a couple of weeks ago when I 
saw three pictures in one day. Two of them were produced 
by studios other than our own. They were pictures that 
were well made, with strong boxoffice appeal—and at the 
right price. They were the kind of pictures that could 
reasonably be expected to show a profit in our present 
market. The third was based upon characterizations which 
had previously been identified with competing media. I 
was proud to note how favorably this motion picture 
compared with the other media. The picture has broad 
appeal and is bound to do well in this market. All three 
pictures fill the prescription for what ails us in our con- 
tracted market. If they are typical of what is to come, 
then there is real cause for encouragement. 

Although boxoffice receipts have shrunk substantially 
from peak levels, it is a fact that a great deal of money is 
still coming in at boxoffices throughout the world. Our 
problem is to adjust our productivity to this new market 
and gear ourselves to its realities. If every one does his 
job intelligently—and that includes studio executives, cre- 
ative people, exhibitors, distributors, in fact, every one in 
our industry—we have every reason to face the future 
with confidence. I am convinced that it is within our power 
to assure a healthy motion picture industry, strong enough 
to meet any challenge. 

I say this notwithstanding some of the fears that have 
been expressed about television. Let there be no doubt 
about it, television presents a new and potent factor in 
our considerations, It would be dangerous to ignore it, and 
we might as well understand its great potential impact. 
Yet. I am confident that the motion picture industry can 
make money despite television, if we approach our jobs 
realistically, That means producing and distributing qual- 
ity pictures at the right cost ind better merchandising of 
pictures by both distributors and exhibitors. Whether we 


find ourseles ‘n the “red” or the “black” depends entirely 
upon us. 


[ TY Novelty Wears Off Too | 

















Barney Balaban 

















Although we have no definitive data 0a the question, we 
believe that once the novelty of a new television set has 
worn off, there is a tendency for a more critical compari- 
son of the entertainment furnished by television with that 
ot motion pictures. During the last half of 1950 many ex- 
cellent motion pictures were released. The results from 
these pictures indicated clearly that good pictures will 
hold their own against competition from this new medium 
Simply because they offer better entertainment. 


_It is true that the public has become much more selec- 
tive about the pictures that it patronizes. But that is mere- 
ly a challenge to us to make them better. On the other 
hand, we can anticipate that the same selective attitude 
Will inevitably apply to television. Ultimately, when the 
novelty of television has been dissipated, the public will 
exercise its selection of entertainment among all media. 
When that time comes, we can rely on first-rate motion 
Pictures to stand on their own merits against all competi- 
tion. It is certainly significant that the continuously de- 
clining boxoffice during the past couple of years has lev- 
eled off-in the last half of this year, despite the continuous 
increase in the number of television sets. 

Recognizing the conditions now confronting us, our 
Studio is planning to spend an overall amount of dollars 
for production in 1951 that is no less than the sum spent 
in ¢ach of the last two years. But we expect to produce a 
humber of pictures more than we did last year for sub- 
stantially the same money. Needless to say, we shall try 
to do this while improving the quality of our productions. 
“ other words, whatever savings we are able tc effect in 
t 'e overall cost of our product, we expect to plow back 
inio the business, into more product for our customers and 
‘nore and better pictures to attract the public into motion 
picture theatres. In this way Paramount plans to meet its 
Wy poasibility to its exhibitor customers and the public. 
<— believe we can do this because of the greater awareness 
‘rom top to bottom in our studio that talent, ingenuity 
“nd hard work make for better pictures than the mere 
1 \Penditure of dollars. I believe this attitude to be the 
‘ey to the future security of our business. 

‘here is much cause to be encouraged by recent develop- 





Pix and Recapturing That Lost Audience 





ments in our industry. 1951 should be a challenging year 
for all of us. If we are guided by practical reasoning, it 
may well! turn out to be a good year—the beginning of a 
new, healthy era in our history. 


More Work and Less Prophecy, Urges U Prexy, 
Who Reprises the ‘Committee of One’ Credo 


By N. J. BLUMBERG 


I wonder if prophecy at this point is not just a little out 
of order. 

It seems to me that we should not try to outguess condi 
tions and if we are to be realists we should not make too 
many predictions about anything. 

I would like to draw the distinction 
between predictions and_ planning. 
The matter of planning for the future 
at least bears some relation to sys- 
tematic thinking based upon whatever 
data we can collect. 

The business of making predictions 
is a specialization that is frequently 
based upon impulses and prejudices. 
Therefore, believing more in planning 
than in prophecy, I can only talk 
about those things that I have tried 
to think through to the best of my 
ability, together with the best think- 
ing of my associates. 

We in the motion picture business must above all think 
about making motion pictures. There is no point to think 
too much about the competitive entertainment media be- 
cause unless we have entertaining pictures we will suffer 
accordingly. I do not mean to say that we shouldn’t be 
aware of all our competition, including television, sports 
and all those other enterprises which tend to deflect 
people from the theatres. 

But we should keep uppermost in our minds the simple 
fact that good entertainment on the screens is always a 
competitor to the things we consider a competitor. The 
question then is what can be done to provide the best in 
entertainment. 

Certainly it has no relation to how much a picture costs. 
The most important factor is what the picture is about; 
whether it has those elements which will excite the public 
and whethcr it is susceptible to promotion, advertising and 
publicity. 

I presume this comes down to the idea of boxoffice slants 
and angles. The trouble is that too many people in our 
business write the picture off before it has even played 
in the theatre. 

It is my contention that every picture is a boxoffice 
picture until it is proved otherwise and therefore ever) 
exhibitor has the obligation to support any picture until 
the public indicates its opinion. 

I don’t think the public is apathetic about films. I think 
most of the apathy exists in our own business. 

To correct this apathy one must cheer COMPO in its 
efforts to create a new point of view in our business so 
that all of us will work together to improve boxoffice and 
public relations. 

COMPO is certainly on the right track and deserves 
the support of everyone in this business. All of the things 
we have been talking about for a number of years have 
been crystallized in the COMPO program. The time has 
come when we must realize that the way to attack Industry 
problems is by Industry thinking. 

Practically everything that our Industry is bemoaning 
has come before COMPO. This includes the necessity for 
developing new personalities, the effort to launch Industry 
advertising, and the effort to conduct systematic surveys 
so we will know what is going on rather than guess what 
will happen. 

It was nearly two years ago that I enunciated an idea 
to the effect that everyone who makes a living in this 
business should become a Committee of One to get on 
the public relations bandwagon. 

Let’s keep our opinions channelled through COMPO 
and let’s stop parading our worries before the public. This 
is a good resolution to adopt for 1951. 

















Nate Blumberg 





RKO Prez Itemizes Some of the Plus Factors Which 
Can Help Recapture the Lost Pix Audience 


By NED E. DEPINET 


The recapture of the motion picture audience is ob- 
viously the first objective of the entire industry. This is a 
job requiring the full efforts of every segment of our 
business. 


It is certainly true that in spite of 
very good business for a number of 
the top attractions this past year, the 
general average of attendance has 
been far below what the industry 
should expect in consideration of the 
exceptionally high quality of product 
offered. This buying lethargy or 
apathy on the part of the public is not 
too mysterious. We took a terrible 
beating for a couple of years. It 
seemed that all forces of public opin- 
ion were arrayed _, us. The 
A : ress, in a wild orgy of condemnation, 

es Cee told the world that our pictures were 
bad. The critics had a love feast with the foreign sirens. 
Unfortunately, as an industry, we were not organized to 
combat the attacks so the public read and believed, listened 
to the radio, and took the word of the ether pundits as 
gospel. So, today we are fighting a defensive war, trying 
to regain the ground lost. It’s a slow and tedious journey 
but not a hopeless one. nee 

Good work has been done by industry organizations, 
both on the national and local levels, to create a better 

















understanding of our industry and hence more tolerance 
on the part of editors, opinion makers, legislators and 
influential groups throughout the country. But tolerance, 
or even generosmMy, on the part of the public and its opinion 
makers cannot ever be regerded as a permanent state. 
Good will, friendship and tolerance ere delicate plants that 
require constant cultivation and nuriuring. Respect must 
be earned—it cannot be bought or bribed. We must be 
ever alert to correct our own faults and militant in defense 
of our virtues. 

But “public relations” is more than national or interna- 
tional issues. Public relations is also the gentlemanly 
usher who courteously offers his arm and escorts an elderly 
lady to her seat; who politely helps a patron with h's top- 
coat and thus makes a friend for the theatre. Public 
relations is also the cashier who takes a patron’s money 
with a smile and starts the chain of enjoyment at the 
boxoffice window. Public relations is also the well- 
groomed house staff and the spice and span theatre. Publie 
relations is also the theatre manager who knows the editor, 
the mayor, the priest, minister and rabbi, the Chamber of 
Commerce secretary, the heads of the PTA, woman’s club 
ind the school principal. 

Being a business of excitement, flamboyance and make- 
believe, which is our natural stock in trade, we are prone 
to forget that the crowd is made up of single units, human 
beings each with a distinct ego and a temperament as 
sensitive and volatile as that of any Hollywood star. This 
is our public, our composite customer, who makes us or 
breaks us, who must be interpreted and catered to. 





TV Can Ee An Aily | 
It would be foolish to deny the existence of new and 
‘ormidable competition not only in the television areas, 
but also in other amusements, including the automobile. 
Every man in this business knows what he is up against. 
He can take it lying down or stard up and fight for his 
rightful share of the amusement doller. Television is here 
—it can be an enemy or an ally. I think we should use it. 
TV has its own distinct kind of enizriainment to sell but 
we have ours. We are in compeiition for the public’s 
leisure time, but we are not selling%he same merchandise. 
There will be great, good, poor and indifferent television 
shows and they will attract audiences according to their 
respective merits. Television is show business too. 

I feel confident that the whole industry will, during 1951, 
‘continue to release the extremely high perceniage of top 
product that marked the past year. Certainly 1950 ranks 
very high as a year of exceptionally fine picturcs. How 
long the industry can continue to preduce so lavishly will 
of necessity depend upon pubdliec resvonse and exhibitor 
efforts in making them projitable investmenis. 

The producing end of our business has gone through the 
economy wringer. Costs were cut but grosses fell to offset 
the savings. The public’s taste improves each day. Yes- 
terday’s masterpiece becomes tomorrow’s meciocrity. Pic- 
tures can never retreat and hold their audience. Inge- 
nuity in achieving produccion effecis rathcr than drastie 
slicing of costs seems preferable. 

Our business must ever remain youthful not only in our 
thinking and actions, but also in the merchandise we sell. 
New personalities must be developed year in anu year out. 
These new people must find a place on the nation’s screens. 

We are not a dead or dying industry. We don't need 
digitalis to keep our heart beating. Instead we can work 
up a sweat and unlimber our muscles and overcome most 
of our aches and pains. I refuse to be a pallbearer at my 
own funeral. 





Loew’s Prexy Realisticaily Feels the Nat'l Economy 
Most Directly Affects Filmgoing Fabhits 


By NICHOLAS M. SCHENCK 


At the end of each year, executives of motion picture 
companies are asked a great many quesiions by the trade 
which these executives cannot definitely answer. I have 
never believed in haphazard opinions or unwarranted 
predictions, but as a matter of 
friendly compliance and _ becsuse 
there may be something to be gained 
in talking things over, I shall go into 
a discussion of the points brought up. 

I am asked to give a perspective 
on the year ahead. This is impos- 
sible and can be as wrong as the 
weather bureau, which turned out to 
be completely ignorant of the big 
breeze that started to blow on Nov. 25 
last and turned into a hurricane with- 
out any warning. 

Obviously a great deal depends 
upon worla conditions. These con- 
ditions at the moment are none too good, and the dis- 
ruption of our economy is threatened by masiy forces, 
Peaceful conditions throughout the world will naturally 
allow the individual to pursue his normal aciivities and 
then all businesses that are essential to our happiness 
have an excellent chance for prosperity The motion pic- 
ture has proved itself to be an essential to our way of 
life, and its prosperity dep:ads on the degree to which 
we are allowed to pursue our way of life. No one can 
possibly say more than this without running the risk of 
being considered an idle talker. 

As for the production of pictures, our comyany has 
done rather well in the past year, which was not con- 
sidered a good year by the industry in general. We 
have turned out a great many successful attractions, and 
we have reduced our production expenditures as much 
as was possible. 

My views on television have not changed radically. I 
still believe that a great many people will always seek 
their amusement by “going out.” But I do not ignore the 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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fact that many dollars have been invested in television 
machines, and in fact in all sorts of machines which have 
been purchased on the installment plan. Installment buy- 
ing has cut into the family budget, and it is not only 
affecting theatre-owners but storekeepers of all types. 
The entire retail trade for small articles has felt the pinch 
that the head of any family feels who owes money for his 
ear. his refrigerator, his washing machine and his tele- 
vision set vyhen you go to your grocer or chemist, ask 
them some seemingly idle questions about business, and 
you'll understand how the pursuit of pleasure can also be 
alfected by the lack of cash in pocket. 











Also, the purchase of new houses is not to be ignored 
Many people today are buying their homes rather than 
renting them and there has been an outlay of available 
money as well as the mortgage payments and taxes. This 
has nothing to do with the public appreciation of pictures 
—that appreciation is there, but the inclination to go to 
see them is measured more carefully in the light of spend- 
ing money. The smaller pictures have, therefore, suf- 
fered. and in a business that cannot make them all big, 
there is bound to be some boxoffice distress. 


Improved Public Relations 


The public relations of the industry during the past 
year have improved. Eric Johnston has done an excellent 
job in presenting our case to the critical gentry and this 
is a cause for some satisfaction. The public is beginning 
to realize that the focus of attention on star personalities 
automatically magnifies what they do Motion picture 
people are just like other people—only more famous and 
therefore more news. The industry itself has conducted 
its transactions in a highly ethical way and with con- 
tinual consideration for the public welfare. 

We are constantly doing research and investigation as 
to the public taste and reaction and the reasons for 
conditions. The people who say that motion picture fare 
in general is poor are usually those people who do not 
regularly go to the movies. The fans know they have 
improved with each year, and they are not apathetic ex- 
cept in so far as the above-mentioned drain on the purse 
affects their freedom to spend money on entertainment. 


To close this rambling series of comments, [ should 
like to say that optimism is easy to express and not always 
easy to retain; but I am convinced, as I have always been, 
that the best way to spend the time—when you are not 
creating something yourself—is to see a good show. The 
movies are excellent entertainment, and as long as they 
continue that way they will always have a place in the 
public heart. They will always be a substantial and an 
essential business, and the thing the producers have to 
do is to improve their product continuously. The public 
doesn’t care where it gets its good shows, provided the 
shows are good, and the motion picture industry has 
proven that the large screen provides the greatest and 
most satisfactory diversion. 


Better Pix Certain to Get Better Biz in °51: Skouras 
Sees Harnessing TV for Benefit of B.O. 


By SPYROS SKOURAS 


Business in 1951 will be better because the output from 
Hollywood this year will be vastly improved in quality 
as well as in number of pictures. 

Our industry is better prepared today than ever before 
to meet the rising demands of the pub- 
lic for fine entertainment. Through 
experience we know that the public 
will turn out whenever films have 
quality despite any other competition. 
Outstanding pictures always did and 
always will do boxoffice regardless of 
any existing conditions. 

Production costs have been reduced, 
but they have not yet been reduced 
sufficiently in view of present box- 
office levels. We are gradually achiev- 
ing lower levels in production costs, 
but in doing so we are striving to im- 
prove our techniques and benefit by 
our experience so that even better quality will be at- 
tained. Twentieth Century-Fox does not intend to allow 
lower costs to imperil the quality of motion picture enter- 
tainment, and I know this is applicable to the other com- 
panies. 

As regards T’s relationship to the industry, it is my 
opinion that in time the two industries will be brought into 
closer relationship because both provide audio-visual en- 
tertainment for the public. But this closer kinship of the 
two media will come through the development of large 
screen television in the theatres. It is possible for the 
theatres to reach their greatest prosperity through the 
infinitely enlarged scope that can be given to entertain- 
ment through large screen exhibition. 


| ___ Picture Is Still the Thing | 
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The basic ingredients will be films, which are the 
supreme entertainment of the world today, and films will 
be augmented by stage shows exclusive for theatres 
through television. With large screen television there is 
unlimited opportunity to satisfy best the constantly devel- 
oping appetite of the public for amusement of higher 
quality and greater range, and also to serve best the 
public’s educational and cultural needs. 

We are carrying forward the plan to try out this form 
of television on a large scale in 50 or more west coast 
theatres as soon as tre large screen is perfected. Since 
September we have conducted a number of tests in New 
York and we are optimistic for the success of this project. 

Millions of people continue to patronize good muvtion 
pictures, but these millions and others yet to be won into 
the theatres have developed higher standards in recent 
years. They demand unusual subjects and superior quality 
as never before. Pictures meeting these standards do as 
well at the boxoffice today as at any other time, when you 
take into consideration that the public’s income is spent 
for modern conveniences of al! kinds—washing machines, 
deep freezes, television, automobiles and homes. These 
are the factors besides television which have affected our 
boxoffice. 

I do not believe that research projects are necessary, 
in order to determine the publ ; 


If the thousands of theatre managers throughout the coun- 


trv are alert enough and determined enough, they can 
supply all necessary information to the distributors regard- 
ing the public’s taste and requirements. It would be both 
a waste of money and bad publicity to embark on a large 
research program. We have extraordinary machinery of 
our own for analyzing the public’s mind and we should 
use it. To create a ballyhoo about the public’s alleged 
“apathy” would be irreparably injurious. 


Must Launch New Personalities | 

















Let me say, however, that nothing in my strong opinion, 
transcends the importance of launching as many new film 
personalities as possible on our screens in the year 1951. 
advise exhibitors of this need. 

The exhibitors can encourage producers to engage and 
cast such fresh personalities whenever possible, even when 
some risk is involved. The new personalities will help to 
perpetuate the importance of the old ones and the old ones 
will help to popularize the new ones. I consider this one 
of the vital contributions toward retaining our audience 
and increasing our attendance by millions. 





Now, let me express in conclusion my unshakable con- 
viction that our industry has within itself the resources 
and vitality which can keep it great. We are an unbeatable 
combination when exhibitors, distributors and producers 
stand together. An example I have in mind is the sue- 
cessful cooperative enterprise of the Randforce, RKO, 
Skouras, Century, Joelson and Fabian Theatres in New 
York City in jointly advertising and promoting the second 
run of the picture “All About Eve,” which not only 
brought lines at the boxoffice and extended the runs, but 
gave a cue of tremendous practical interest to exhibitors 
elsewhere. 

Another example is that whenever exhibitors and dis- 
tributors have taken their disputes to arbitration, it has 
been shown that sensible men getting together, can avoid 
the fearful waste involved in the litigation which has 
plagued our business. At this time, the producers, dis- 
tributors and exhibitors can become better working part- 
ners for the benefit of all by sharing the task of keeping 
up with public taste and public requirements as to the 
quality and character of motion pictures. 


Republic Prez Decries “Smart-Alecky’ Criticism 
And Its Effect on Those Within the Trade 


By HERBERT J. YATES 


Despite the air of gloom which seems to have invaded 
the industry, I look forward to brighter prospects for 
next year. I think that the public will be more eager 
than ever to find the escapist entertainment which movies 
can best provide, and that this may 
well mean a healthy acceleration of 
the filmgoing habit. There has been 
much discussion about the’ so-called 
depressed boxoffice and many reasons 
have been cited. Actually, the indus- 
try has been conditioned by an accep- 
tance of grosses in a lush era as its 
revenue’ standard. It is probable, 
however, that credit reductions, short- 
ages and price centrols will make 
more of the consumer’s dollar avail- 
able for entertainment, particularly in 
a period in which there will be in- 
creased employment due to our giant 
detense program. Increased audience interest in films 
must be predicated, however, on the delivery of good 
sound entertainment product, the kind that will continue 
to underline the fact that “movies are the world’s best 
entertainment buy.” 

I think the industry has proved that production econo- 
mies can be effected without sacrifice of story or enter- 
tainment values. The past season has seen the production 
of some really fine, entertaining pictures on greatly re- 
duced production budgets. Hollywood can no _ longer 
profitably market epics in the several million dollar cate- 
gory. There just isn’t that much potential return on this 
type of investment. In general, 1 would say that the re- 
duction in costs has been handled efficiently without 
detriment to the quality of product. 

Television is an entertainment business; and, as such, 
if must be included in the many other entertainment 
businesses which have consistently been competitive to 
motion pictures. With the urgent need which television 
has for star personalities, it’s true that more Hollywood 
names are being approached and are going into TV. How- 
ever, it has definitely been established that too frequent 
appearances and lack of good material can kill off stars 
faster than any other entertainment medium. Some as 
yet unresolved format must be arrived at if motion picture 
stars are to go into TV and retain the popularity which 
motion pictures have built for them. Just as radio con- 
tributed new faces for the screen, the stage and other en- 
tertainment fields, so will TV develop talent of its own 
which, with public acceptance, can provide new blood 
for our industry. 

Industry public relations programs have made great 
strides, mainly because of an understanding in all branches 
of the industry that they share problems in common and 
because of the concerted action which is being taken to 
solve them. Organizations charged with industry public 
relations have done a creditable job in reducing criticisms 
and complaints to a minimum. We can certainly attribute 
this to effort. rather than chance; and, I feel, that all 
companies should continue to support common action. 

















Herb Yates 


_ More Competition Generally _ | 








Movies, plays, sports, radio, television and any other per- 
formances that bid for public approval are pretty much in 
the same category. I don’t think that the public i; more 
apathetic toward movies than toward other entertainment. 
Maybe it’s been a case of not having enough money to go 
around. Cost of living indices may well be a contributing 
factor. Perhaps, too, cycles of pictures are not too healthy 
for the industry; and we might well look to a widespread 
program not onl, among audiences but among exhibitors 
as well, to assist us in building new stars for added 
boxoffice impetus. 

Another problem is the generally “smart alecky” re- 
viewing and editorial treatment which movies have been 
receiving from the press, radio and television. I think 
that this has done much to discourage movie-going and to 
undermine the public’s evaluation of pictures. Actually, 
this is a problem which should be high on the agenda of 
public relations programs as well as the job of every in- 
dividual associated with e-ery branch of the industry. 


ic’s attitude toward films. This menace, and I call it such advisedly, has even in- 


iisps.” 


fected a few of our screen. personalities, who have joined 


with members of the press in belittling motion p‘:ctures. 

The answer to this probiem is not a pat one, but it 
should definitely be given serious consideration. One pos- 
sible approach is the more widespread use of Hollywood 
stars as ambassadors of good will. There are many in- 
stances in the industry in which stars have attended 
world premieres and/or toured the country to the plaudits 
of the public, with the press reporting the tremendous 
impact which these stars have made upon fans. Republic 
has experienced outstanding results from such personal 
appearances. I firmly believe that this is an excellent 
method of arousing public interest in Hollywood and its 
stars. 

Various industry promotion outlines are presenting 
other ideas, and we should employ every showmanship 
means at our disposal to interest audiences in pictures, 
bearing in mind the tremendous untapped audience which 
has never been weaned to films. Promotion calculated to 
reach this potential audience is of paramount importance. 


HARRY AND BESS 


ANNCR: Good morning, ladies and gentlemen... di- 
rectly from Washington, we bring you the latest Mr. and 
Mrs. program. You've heard of Ed & Pegeen, Dorothy & 
Dick, Tex & Jinx ... Today we bring you “Harry & Bess.” 
But first, a word from our sponsor, the Jim Dandy Dissolv- 
ing Stationery Corp. If you ever have a desire to write 
nasty letters, don't fight it. Just write the letter on Jim 
Dandy Dissolving Stationery. By the time the letter 
reaches its destination, there will be nothing left but the 
stamp. And now for Harry & Bess at breakfast. 

BESS: You don't look rested, Harry. What’s the matter? 

HARRY: Oh, nothin’, Bess. I guess I just got up this 
mornin’ on the wrong side of Congress. 

BESS: Why don't you take a walk? It might improve 
your disposition. 

HARRY: It didn’t improve Vishinsky’s. 

BESS: Don't you sometimes wish we could give up all 
this and just go back to living in our little house in Mis- 
sourl like we used to? 

HARRY: No-o-o! And let’s hear no more of that. Do 
vou have a paper? 

BESS: Here's the Congressional Record ... The Wash- 
ington Herald, and The New York Times. 

HARRY: No. I mean do you have a VARIETY? 

BESS: VARIETY? 

HARRY: Yes. I want to see where Margaret is... 
this week. 

BESS: Incidentally, Harry 
Stalin” 

HARRY: Please, Bess ... not while I’m eating. 

BESS: Oh. did you see the item about Tom Dewey 
becoming national head of the Piano Tuners Association? 

HARRY: Piano Tuners Association? 

BESS: Yes, he figures that’s the only way he can ever 
get into the White House 

ANNCR: And now a word from our sponsor, The Mar- 
shall Plan. Foreign countries do you need money? 
Come to us. If you are a large country ...If you area 
small country... If you are a country ... Don’t be bash- 
ful We loan anything from 100 million to two billion 
dollars on your signature alone . or if you can't write 
see us anyway. Here's a letter from one of our satisfied 
customers. He says: “My name is Ernest Bevin and my 
country has been using the Marshall Plan for nigh onto 
200 years. The service is wonderful and the payments 
are so easy that vou hardly notice them. As a matter of 
fact, we haven't noticed any payments for the last 10 
vears” ...and now back to Harry & Bess. 

BESS: Have vou seen all the new books we received 
this morning? 

HARRY: Yes. There's “My 30 Years with Franklin 
Roosevelt” by Eleanor; “My 20 Years with Franklin Roose- 
velt” by Grace Tully “My Two Years with Elliott 
Roosevelt” by Fave Emerson... “I Never Met Roosevelt” 
by Hopalong Cassidy. 

BESS: Here's an interesting one. 
Roosevelt's Desk.” 

HARRY: A blotter on Roosevelt’s desk? 

BESS: Yes... 1 understand it’s a very absorbing Look. 

HARRY: Bess ... you've been listening to Milton Berle 





. What do you hear from 


.. ‘I Was a Blotter on 


again. 
ANNCR: And now a word from our sponsor... When 
you get up in the morning, do you feel blue? ... Do you 


see black spots in front of your eyes? . Use Senator 
MeCarthy’s Little Liver Pills and you'll be seeing RED... 
and now bac’. to Harry & Bess. 

HARRY: Well, it looks like our time is almost up for 
today, Bess, but before we go, would you call up the 
Chairman of the Jackson Day Dinner Committee? 1 want 
to be sure that he doesn’t make the same mistake they 
made last year. 

BESS: Why, Harry, weren’t you satisfied with that $100 
plate dinner? After all, they had the best food, the best 
drinks, and the best entertainment. 

— Yes, but they only had the SECOND best 
waiters. 

BESS: Well, who are the BEST WAITERS? 

HARRY: The REPUBLICANS. After all, they've been 
WAITING for 19 years! ! : 





In Braille 

Sometime in "48 during the series of Arturo Tos- 
canini concerts with the NBC Symphony, the guest 
soloist was a noted Polish pianist making an infre- 
quent appearance here in the States named Mieczslaw 
Horoszowski. To be sure on the pronunciation of his 
name, | went into Maestro Toscanini’s dressing room, 
where he was chatting with his guest before the 
concert, and asked him how his name was pronounced. 
The pianist assured me that his first name was pro- 
nounced Mee-yech-eh-SWAFF—that’s right, last 
syllable SWAFF! So in my speech to the studio audi- 
ence and three or four times on the coast to coast 
broadcast, I referred to him as Miecze-SWAFF. 

After the show, one of the musicians—himself a 
Pole—asked me why I mispronounced the guest's 
name, why I didn’t say Miecze-SLAFF. 

“No, no,” I said, “I know I’m right—I asked Mr. 
Horoszowski himself. It's Miecze-SWAFF.” 
“Oh, don't go by him,” said the musician, “He 
Ben Grauer, 
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{t Isn't the Old Joke 


By CLARENCE BROWN 


Hollywood. 


wouldn't get laughs today. They 


Old jokes, like old friends, old! lived a cycle and died. 


books, and old whiskey, are sup- 
posed to be the best. 

AS an ex- 
ample of how 
this is not 
necessar- 
ily true, con- 
sider the case 
of a hypotheti- 
cal exhibitor 
who was play- 
ing a bum pic- 
ture full of 
very, very old 
jokes. Business 
was so_ bad 
that when he 
into two very, 











Clarence Brown 


happened to run 


very old friends from his old out- 
fit in the Marines they all pro- 
ceeded to get full of very, very 
old whiskey. And he wound up 


setting his nose punched when he 
decided to call on an old girl 
Turned out she was now 
narried—he had gotten her name 
ind address out of a very, very 
old book; a little black one he used 
to keep hot numbers in, 

Notwithstanding the evidence 
that some jokes written by Joe 
Miller are still making the rounds, 
nevertheless gag types do have life 
cycles and a high mortality rate. 

We've all heard the lobby ana- 
lvsts, theatrical equivalent of foot- 
ball’s Monday Morning Quarter- 
backs, stand around after the show 
breaking down the comedy and 
carefully cataloguing each laugh as 
a refurbished version of an ancient 
joke 

The fact is that, apart from the 
basic skeleton of how the gag is 
presented, certain things are funny 
to filmgoers and to the public 
generally only during certain pe- 
riods. 

| don’t mean anything as obvious 
as the purely topical gag. Naturally, 
subjects like Flying Saucers, as the 
raw stuff of jokes, are going to be 
highly seasonal. 


friend 


comes a time when the 
public is currently aware of the 
Flving Saucers, for instance, and 
then for a period, Flying Saucers 
gags are topical. 

But deeper than such superficiali- 
ties of gag timeliness lies a more 
basic eyele process which sees joke 
t\pes come and go. 

What I mean to say is that there 
are certain substructures on which 
Jokes are based. This base is usual- 
I. the assumption of a certain 
quality by a certain thing or a 


There 


person, Sometimes this rock- 
bottom postulate on which jokes 


are built can last virtually through- 
out eternity, which sounds like a 
rebuttal of my contention that most 
Jokes have cycles. 

For instance, there have been a 
million or more jokes about 
mothers-in-law, 

The Caveman Joke 

We can assume that the first 
dawning glimmer of a sense of 
humor on the part of the Caveman 
came when his wife rushed into 
the cavern and yelled to him: 
“Come quick—a saber-toothed tiger 
Just carried mother off!” And her 
lord and master replied: “Hell with 
the saber-toothed tiger—tet him 
take care of himself!” 

Since that time the writing and 
telling of mothers-in-law jokes have 
helped bring in a livelihood for 
thousands of descendants of the 
Caveman, The point is that all 
mothers-in-law jokes, without ex- 
ception, are based on one iron- 
bound premise: the postulate that 
all mothers-in-law are nasty people, 
that no fate that can befall them 
iS any worse than they deserve, 


and that their sons-in-law all detest 


them violently. 


So, in lesser degrees of dura- 
bility, almost all jokes are based 


on basic premises, many of which 
are tunny only for a limited period. 


lor instance, almost a whole gen- | 


Craiion of 
countless 
based 


Americans laughed at 
versions of jokes 
essentially on the premise 
that tramps love to steal hot pies 
“hich had been put on window 
ledges to cool by housewives. A 
blood-brother of this premise was 


all | 


that small beys also love to steal 


pies put on window ledges. 


No motter what form it takes, a’ 


joke 


fae which reaches down to this 
Jasic 


assumption simply _ isn't 
funpy today, 
lhe same period saw a number 
Small Boy basie premises which 


These gags were based on a num- 
ber of premises about Small Boys. 
They included the idea that all 
kids love to play hookey from 
school and go fishing. It was an 
old When Mark Twain got in 
on it and it lasted for another half 
a century or better, but that 
“basic” no longer exists. The idea 
of kids playing hookey from school 
doesn’t strike people today as being 


gag 


funny, and besides, even if they 
did stay out of school, everyone 
would assume that they'd spend 


their time seeing a Hopalong Cas- 
sidy movie instead of fishing. 

Another “basic” was the idea 
that all voung boys sooner or later 
tried smoking a cigar out back 
of the barn and that it makes them 
deathly ill. Another idea was that 
small boys always eat too many 
green apples and become ill. An- 
other was that small boys always 
dip the pigtails of the girl who 
sits in front of them in inkwells, 
and that boys always carry snakes 
and frogs in their pockets, and so 
on. 

One of the great rock-bottom 
joke assumptions of our time has 
been the basis of an utterly amaz- 
ing fountain of gags. One popular 
cartoonist has been making a com- 
fortable living for years simply 
drawing different versions of this 
joke: the idea that all perfumes 
have erotic and sinful sounding 
names, and that perfumes are 
made, sold, and used exclusively 
as aphrodisiacs. 

One well-known national weekly 
magazine has not gone to press 
in 14 years now without a cartoon 
illustrating this perfume creed. 

Yet the day will surely come 
when the idea that perfume acts 
on all men as a sex stimulant and 
a drug will have become dated 
and corny. All of a sudden, after 
producing thousands of jokes, it 
will suddealy be unfunny. 

In the long-range view, picture- 
makers face their most delicate 
task when they dream up and de- 
cide what sort of jokes will strike 
people as funny now—or at least 
by the time they get on the screen. 


Ready Oscar Ballots 


Hollywood. 

Nomination ballots for the 23rd 
annual Oscar Derby will be mailed 
Jan. 18, with the polls closing Jan. 
27. Nominees will be announced 
Feb. 13. and final ballots will be 
mailed Feb. 27. 

All final votes must be returned 
on or before March 13. Presenta- 
tion will be staged March 22 at 
the Pantages theatre. 





‘Island, South 


No Anti-Pix Laws 
That's Necessarily Best, 


In 1950 


By JACK BRYSON 


(Director of the Legislative De- 


partment, Motion Pictur 
America | 


Assn. of 


Washington. 
Ten state legislatures met in 
regular session and 13 in special 


session during 1950. In no instance 


was any law passed which might 


be injurious to motion pictures al- | 


though several bills were intro- 
duced. 
Here, in summary, is what hap 


pened to legislation the 
industry: 
Censorship bills were offered in 


Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi and 


affecting 


Massachusetts, all of which 
defeated. 

In Kentucky, a bill was offered to 
“repeal the excise tax on the sale 
amuse- 


were 


of admission to places of 


ment or entertainment, including 
motion picture thea- 
tres,” but this bill was killed in the 


committee. 


admission to 


The Louisiana legislature de-- 
feated a bill to repeal that state’s 
censorship statute 

A bill introduced in New 
York State “to permit owners and 
operators of moving picture thea- 
tres to admit children under age 
of 16 unaccompanied by adult per- 
son at any time when school classes 
are not in session but not after 
6 o’clock in the afternoon, if sep- 
arate section of main floor is set 
aside exclusively tor children and 
at least one matron is in attend- 
ance.” This bill was killed without 
ever reaching the floor for debate. 

On the plus side, New York 
state voted a law which “ suspends 
until July 1, 1951, power of coun- 
ties and cities to adopt local laws 
hereafter imposing tax on business, 
professions, and commercial activi- 
ties and power of cities of less 
than 25,000 to impose special taxes 
on admissions and entertainment.” 

The states which held regular 
legislative sessions during 1950 
were: California, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Jersey. New York, Rhode 
Carolina and Vir- 


was 


ginia. 

Special sessions were conducted 
in Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, 
Idaho, Maine, Arizona, Texas, New 
Hampshire, Wyoming, Michigan, 
Washington, Illinois and Colorado. 
Only bill affecting pictures in any 
of these special sessions was the 
unsuccessful censorship measure 


~ 


introduced in Georgia. 
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A FILMLAND FABLE 


By MARTIN FIELD 








a 








Hollywood. 

Before legends encrust the saga 
of Eager Eddie entirely, I think 
relate 
chronicle 
of a Young 
Writer's Rise 
in Hollywood 

I met Eddie 
soon after he 
arrived on the 
Coast from 
Texas: a tall, 
thin outlander 
with a shock 
of straw - yvel- 
low ee ' 
washed blue 
eves and thick 
black - rimmed 
eyeglasses. Burning to be a screen 
writer, Eddie quickly learned that 
movie studios can't be just walked 
into. A less resourceful soul would 
have fled back to Texas. 

Not Eddie. He scratched his 
golden thatch briefly and thought- 
fully, then sat down and wrote a 
letter. It was to the editor of his 
hometown newspaper, offering 
Eddie’s correspondence services in 
exchange for a letter to the John- 
ston Office stating that Eddie was 
a bona fide Hol'ywood corre- 
spondent. 

Eddie got nis Johnston Ortiice 
card, entitling him to attend mo- 
tion picture previews and to visit 
any and all studio lots. Promptly 
Eddie began to interview writers. 
In Hollywood, this was a most sen- 
sational move. Correspondents 
interview actors and_ actresses. 
They even interview a director or 
producer. But writers are not 
used to being interviewed. 

Now Eddie came along and de- 
clared that his readers were in- 
terested only in writers. His 
method of interviewing was ma- 
chine-gun style: How do you 
write? Sitting down? Standing 
up? Pen? Pencil? Typewriter? 
Morning, noon or night? What’s 
your favorite kind of story? What 
kind of story is selling to the stu- 
dios right now? What’s the gim- 
mick, weinie or twist in your cur- 
rent assignment that 


it would be weli for me to 
this 


sober and truthful 








Martin Field 


makes it a 
story eligible for production? 

If I didn’t see Eddie for a while, 
he was quick to phone me. “Mar- 
tin, I just interviewed Cornelia 
Hobble, the new sensational screen 
writer. I found out that her il- 
legitimate aunt, on her mother’s 
side, is married to the new head 
of Glamour Pictures. And _ real 
writers like us have to struggle 
for years and years and get along 
on merit! How do you like that?” 

And then there was the day that 
Eddie called me right after inter- 

















BILLY ECKSTINE 





‘ tell 


viewing the noted screen writer, 
Rutherford Mumm. “Martin,” Ed- 
die crowed jubilantly, “I've just 
come from a long session with 
Rutherford Murnm. I think I've 
captured the secret of really fine 
writing. I believe in following in 
the footsteps of these creative 
people. You know, Mumm believes 
in letting his spirit soak all day. 
That’s exactly his phrase, soak all 
day. Perfect relaxation. Then— 
the man’s a genius, I ‘el: you— 
at six o’clock; six o’clock, mind 
you, when other people are first 
coming home from work, all fagged 
out. he sits down at his desk to 
write, fresh as a daisy!” 

Eddie’s voice 
tantly. 

“Martin, notice what time it is? 
Six o'clock! And where am I? 
I’m at my desk this very minute, 
just like Rutherford Mumm!” 

“Having any thoughts?” I asked. 

“No, but something’s bound to 
come of it!’ Eddie cried. “I’m at 
my desk, and I’m using a pen, too, 
just like is 

“Rutherford Mumm,” I said. 


A few months later, I ran into 
Eddie at a preview. His light blue 
eyes were rimmed with red and 
he looked so exhausted he could 


lowered impor- 





‘hardly lift up the credit sheet that 


dangled from his limp hand. 

“Don’t you feel well, Eddie?” I 
asked. 

Eddie’s bleary eyes _ slowly 
closed, then, painfully, he forced 
them open. “I feel fine,” he mur- 
mured manfully, “just fine.” 

“You look all in,” 1 said. 
| Genius Doesn't Repeat —_| 


Rutherford 
Eddie 


“I don’t know how 
Mumm is so. successful,” 
complained. “I sat down at my 
desk every night at six for six 
weeks straight. Nothing happened. 
I didn't get even one great idea 
for a screen original."’ He clutched 
at my coat lapels and hung on. 
“Do you think he was kidding me? 
Giving me a wrong sieer? You 
know, maybe he _ was_ jealous, 
afraid of a young feliow getting 
ahead? A twisted genius, sore at 
the world! You think so?” 

I felt an intuitive flash. 
you interview last?” 

“Adam Skowstop. He just wrote 
a whole screenplay in a long week- 
end at Palm Spring>. He's like 
Napoleon or Thomas Edison. Never 
sleeps more than four hours a 
night. When your bocy’s all tired 
out, that’s when your mind soars. 
Don't you think he has something 
there? It sounds logical, doesn't 
it? Boy, do I feel tired!” 

Eddie’s shaggy head dropped 
down to his chest. I escorted him 
out of the theatre lobby and into 
a cab outside. 

The next day Eddie phoned me. 
His voice was puzzled. “I just sold 
a story,” he said. 

“That’s great, Eddie, wonderful, 
Congratulations.” 

Eddie went on, flatly, “I came 
home, went right to bed, and this 
morning my agent awoke me up to 
me I made a sale.” 

“What's the matter? You 
sound happy.” 

“I'm not. I'm so bewildered I 
don’t think even my p-ychoanalyst 
can help me. Haven't I done my 
best to find out the best writing 
methods, just what type stories 
are in the biggest demand, and 
everything else? I've interviewed 
every big writer in Hollywood. 
There isn’t a thing about writing 
for the industry that I haven't 
learned since I left Texas.” 

“Which, of course, accounts for 
your success at last.” 

“No!” Eddie screamed, and I 
could feel him vibrating over the 
phone. “I wrote this story before 
I left Texas!” 

I just got a call from Eddie. The 
same fresh voice as of yore, the 
same vibrant eagerness. 

“Pal,” he said, and his tone was 
portentous indeed, “I have come 
to a decision, a turning point, a 
milestone. And you're the first one 
to hear it.” 

“I’m honored.” 

“You remember what I said to 


“Who'd 


don't 





you the other day about writers 


being nobodies and _ producers 
everything?” 

“That I do.” 

“Well, tomorrow morning I'm 


starting a new series of inter- 
views—this time with producers! 
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THE CADILLAC THIE 


A Cinema Travesty Based on An Idea By Jerry Wald 
By KEN ENGLUND 


Hollywood. 


SCENE—The palatial Brentwood mansion of the Holly- 
wood screenwriter, NIGEL FLATBUSH, his wife, DAWN, 
and their 13-year-old son, s:ORY. 

SCENERY—A painted wire frame to symbolically simulate 
a breakfast nook a la William Haines. 
PROPS—An antique table, 800 years 
old, is set for breakfast. Around it 
three Welsh chairs, 400 years old. On 
the table are two silver coffee pots 
labeled HIS, the other HER’S. At 
each place a silver newsaper holder 
contains a copy of DatILy VARIETY. 
There is a phone at each place. Both 
Dawn and Rory are on their phones. 
The latter is nattily attired in the uni- 
form of the Stoutfellow Military In- 
stitute. Dawn, inasmuch as she is 
Nigel’s third wife, is very young and 
very pretty. 





Ken Englund 


RORY—(gulping coffee, snarling into phone at same time) 
Listen, Mickey, it can only be 10-10 and 10 across the board 
because I don’t get my allowance for another week! 
DAWN—(into phone 
I'm meeting Lillian at Magnin’s and we're going together 
to Bullock’s—then why don’t we all meet at Saks at two? 
(looks off, anxiously) 
I can't talk now—here he comes! 
(Both hang up and pick up their trade papers as Nigel 
enters. Over his sport coat of many colors he wears a 
cashmere polo coat plus yellow bere: and blue suede 
shoes.) 


consptiratorily) 


NIGEL—(kissing Rory) 

Good morning, son — 
RORY—(studying him) Quelle hangover. 

Good morning, Nigel 
NIGFEFL— . 
It's those sleeping pills—must change my brand. 
DAWN 
Good morning, darling. 





(kissing him) 
Time to eat anything? 
NIGEL—(sitting nervously—excited) 
Just coffee. honey. Well today’s the day! 
(leafs through Variety devouring the print with his 
eyes while he gulps the coffee Dawn pours for him 
from HIS pot) 








NIGEL—(mumbling—annoyed) 
My bastard agent didn’t put it in! 
RORY 
What? 
NIGEL 


That I was starting today at MGM. 
(expansirely) 


To think 1 finally made it. The Tiffany of studios. What 
an assignment! I can see the credit— 

finger tracing the letters in air) ; 
“Lassie Get Down. Written for the screen by Nigel 


Xavier Flatbush!” 
DAWN—(clasping her hands enraptured) 
MGM— it seems too good to be true! 
NIGEL 
I'll write like a fool! 
DAWN 
I know you will, darling—And darling, can I put a down 
payment on that bracelet, just to commemorate this day? 
1 guess I’m sort of sentimental. 
NIGEL 
Yes, baby—but make it a check. We can always cancel it. 
DAWN—(hugging him) 
Oh, baby — 
NIGEL 
They're only hiring me week to week, you know. Let’s see 
how | do—Goodbye, you all! 
(He exits with a confident wave. Dawn sits, sips her 
coffee and reads VARIETY) 
RORY — (rising) 
Dawn, can | borrow your Nash? The kids all laugh at 
schoo] because my Chevrolet is dirty. You never have 
it washed. ;, 
DAWN—(eyes on VARIETY) 
No, Rory. dear. I need mine for something important. 
RORY—(mumobles an oath of disgust) 
Besides, all the other fellows are getting an Olds con- 
vertible for their graduation! 
DAWN 
1 know, Rory dear, but your father doesn’t want to spoil 
you. He wishes you to have a normal boyhood. 
RORY 
Don't give me that. When I played football, didn’t Dad 
buy me a platinum supporter —? 
DAWN 
Yes, but your father knows what valuable contacts ycu 
make in a locker-room. 
(Rory kicks a chair, grabs his books and sullenly 
Starts out) 
(Nigel dashes into scene, panting, panicky, his beret 
disheveled. He staggers, clutches his pounding heart, 
and gulps some water) 
DAWN— (jumping up) 
Darling, what’s the matter? 
NIGEL—(‘go.1e white) 
The Cadillac’: stolen! 
DAWN 
Oh. no! 
NIGEL 
a when I've got the best job in my whole career—Now 
ose it! 
DAWN 
Just take a bus or a streetcar to Metro. 
NiGEL 
Are you insane? I can't go to take a $2,000 a week job 
and arrive on a bus! Ul lose face. 
DAWN 
Use my Nash or Rory’s Chevrolet. 
NIGEL 
You out of your mind? Last week a Dodge tried tu get 
into Romanoff’s and was pushed hack into the street. You 
know they never accept anything but Cadillacs. 


Why, darling? 


DAWN 
Borrow your agent’s Buick. Jack Warner drives to work 
in a Buick. 
NIGEL 
He can afford to—I can’t. It would be complete loss of 
face tor me. 
(He cradles his head in his arms and sobs on the table, 
blubbering) 
It has to be a Cadillac! 
DAWN—(anguish like the Irish Players) 
Oh. God, what'll we do? What’ll we do? - 

She cries on the table Rory starts to sniffle) 
NIGEL— (straightening up—pulling himself together) 
I must keep a tight grip on my nerves. I got a good 
glimpse of the thief at the wheel. He was blonde, and 
a very low-class type—had lapels on his sportcoat. 

(rising—to Rory) 
Come on, son—we'll find him! 
(He claps his son’s military headgear on the boy’s 
head—a tall fur busby similar to the ones worn by the 
British fusiliers regiments, insignia reading: Stout- 
fellow Military Institute) 
NIGEL—(glancing at watch) 
I've got a full hour before the studio misses me. 


(Nigel and Rory run out oy scene. Dawn, distraught, 
slumps into her chair and feebly dials the phone, all 
strength drained from her body. She bites her lip to 


keep jrom crying) 
DAWN—(on phone) 
Hello—Lillian—I can’t go to Magnin’s or Saks—not even 
to Bullock’s. Nigel may lose his job. His Cadillac’s 
been stolen! Tell them at Gershgorn’s—tell them—not 
to hold my bracelet. 
(She collapses on the table—like Madame X or The 
Trial of Mary Dugan) 
LIGHT BLACKS OUT ON HER—LIGHT UP 
ANOTHER PART OF STAGE ON NIGEL AND 
RORY tramping over the city. Nigel takes Rory’s 
hand. Dramatic music is over scene. Street 
noises on record in b.g. Lighting indicates it is 
growing later. 
NIGEL 
You look that way—I'll look this— 
RORY 
Is it nighttime yet? 
NIGEL— (looking at watch, dezperately) 
It’s only 10 in the morning—that’s smog. 


RORY 
Dad! Look! There he is outside Schwab’s! 
NIGEL 
There’s my Cadillac! He’s driving away! 
(Both start to rum—remaining in the same spot—lights 
flickering over them to indicate the chase) 


NIGEL—( shouting) 
Stop thief! Stop thief! Police! 
POLICEMAN 
What are you doing on toot? 
NIGEL—( pointing off) 
That’s my yellow Cadillae-— 
(relaxing—in despair) 


Police! 


(entering scene) 


Officer! 


It’s gone! 
(The cop has been writing. He hands Nigel two tickets) 
NIGEL 
What are these? 
POLICEMAN 
Two tickets for jaywalking. 
NIGEL—( pointing off) 
But — 
POLICEMAN 
Want me to add— insulting an officer? 
(Nigel gulps—cop evxits) 
NIGEL—(to Rory—looking around like Alice-in-Wonder 
land) 
We must be in Beverly Hills. 
(they walk disconsolately) 
Had no idea we had walked so far. 
RORY 
Wait—let’s ask Mr. Schwab if he saw the thief—and 
knows who he is! 
NIGEL 
Of course—It’s worth a try. 
(They open door. Noise of drugstore} 
N1IGtL 
Hello, Mr. Schwab. Have you seen any suspicious look- 
ing characters in here just now? 
DRUGGIST— (entering) 
All my customers look like suspicious characters. What’s 
the matter? 
NIGEL 
My Cadillae’s been stolen. 1 can’t go to work at MGM 
without it! 
DRUGGIST 
Oh, my God! That shouldn't happen to a_ producer. 
Now about your benzedrine bill—it’s over $800— 
NIGEL (backing away) 
The check’s in the mail. 
(Nigel hurries into street, closing door of drugstore. 
Street noises in b.g. again. Nigel tramps on— looking 
to right and left, not noticing that Rory is no longer 
beside him. Then he sees his son is gone and yrows 
panicky.) 
NIGEL 
Rory! Rory! Rory! 
(he looks around wild-eyed) 
Oh—my God! 
RORY— (running in) 
Hi— 
NIGEL 
Where were you? 
RORY 


In Schwab's. I stopped to get Ava Gardner’s phone 


number. 
NIGEL— (slapping Rory’s face) 
Ungrateful wretch. How can you think of anything else 
when we haven't found the Cadillac! 
(The boy mortally hurt, pouts. They continue to tramp. 
Rory keeps sullen distance from his parent They open 


(Continued on Page 54) 








Steppin’ Out for A 
Bit of Fresh Medium 


By JOHN GARFIELD 
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Hollywood. 

What's a guy to do? 

Have you ever had the feeling youre a juggler with 
four clubs going at one time? With hecklers, yet? 

Suppose you were a guy like me, with a fair share of 
success in pictures, and good notices 
on Broadway plays you have appeared 
in. Suppose you genuinely, legiti- 
mately, sincerely like to do both. Why 
shouldn’t you? 





Why? 
You're in Hollywood making a pic- 
ture. You announce that, as soon 


as this picture is finished, you're go- 
ing to New York to be with your 
family and to try to set a deal to 
appear ina play. You’re happy about 
it. What happens? 

You get a banner in a daily paper 
that says “Garfield to leave Hollywood 
forever.” Somebody editorializes that you, who have been 
treated so cordially by Movietown, are a deserter. Why 
should anyone want to go back to Broadway? Out here, 
there’s money and sunshine and a medium that reaches 
millions. 











John Garfield 


If you try to correct that impression by stating that 
acting is your hobby, that you'll go on acting as long as 
200 people gather in a barn to see you, get set for another 
blast. You're a ham You call making millions a year, 
“a hobby?” What's the matter with polo? 

You can shrug your shoulders, but you're not through. 
Broadway has its beet. You consider yourself an actor 
when the Group Theatre accepts you way back in 1933. 
You get a break in pictures. To you, it doesr’t matter 
if they call you a theatre actor or a movie star. You're 
acting, and you've added a medium, not changed one for 
another. But some of the Broadway wiseguys wou't have 
it that way. Go back to Gotham and they load your 
mail with vituperation. ‘“‘Whyn’t you stay where you 
belong?” “Whatta you movin’ pitcher actors mean by 
coming here and taking bread from the mouths of thittir 
actors?” they ask. To them you're the Hollywood big- 
shot whose “name” and not ability carries top credit. You 
begin to wonder. 

It isn’t all that way. But you hear it. 

Then the announcement is made that you are going to 
appear in “Peer Gynt” for ANTA. A press agent who 
likes anomalies points out that vou are going to work for 
$80 a week. you who get $100,000 a minute in Hollywood. 
¥ou income-tax dodger, you! Why don’t you turn all your 
money over to the Government? You only work in pic- 
tures so you can make enough money to indulge yourself 
in the luxury of working for nothing, which you can afford, 
but nobody else who really needs the money can do! 

Whom are you trying to impress? Who ya kiddin’? 
What’s the angle? 

Don't try to protest. Don’t bother saying you would 
have worked for nothing to get the chance to do “Peer 
Gynt,” the realization of a lifetime ambition. You'd have 
paid for the privilege. Don't tell anyone what ANTA 
means to you and to the people. Don’t point to Helen 
Hayes and Katharine Cornell and Louis Jouvet and the 
others; they're having troubles of their own. 
| Just 8 Hours Apart | 

You hear talk all the time about the pocket-size of the 
world, that everything has been telescoped. New York 
and Hollywood aren't 3,000 miles apart; they're eight hours 
away from each other. It’s a short Sunday drive to the 
country, from Vine Street to Broadway. What's all the 
fuss? Who's going anywhere? I'll be right back. I'm 
just stepping out for a bit of fresh medium. I want 
some radio, and some television, and pictures when they 
want me. and plays ditto. Can't I? 

A writer has something to say. He chooses what he 
thinks is the best form of expression for that idea. It 
may be a play. or a novel, or even a letter to the editor. 
A painter picks water color, or oil or charcoal as_ his 
medium of expression. Why not an actor? I don't think 
pictures would let me play a lyrical character with great 
humor, a man who ages from 21 to 70 as I do in “Peer 
Gynt.” 1 can try it on Broadway. 

The play. as I say, is something I've wanted to de for- 
ever. Every time I’ve been interviewed, I’ve said “I’m 
going to do ‘Peer Gynt’ someday on Broadway.” ANTA 
has announced it for sure this time, but I’ve been accuced 
of crying wolf coast-to-coast. Well, seeing is believing 
(with notable exceptions) and when they see it, it will 
be too late. <A fait accompli overrides the desire to see 
anyone eating crow. You're too happy when you're doing 
something you've wanted to do always. 

And something else. I've got a chance to act in a picture 
l think a lot of: “He Ran All the Way.” I liked the book, 
I like the script and best of all, I like the idea of having 
a say in the production. It is being produced by Bob Rob- 
erts Productions. in which | have a financial interest 
Don't think you've eliminated howls of protest when you 
reach semi-producer status. You work half a career- 
time getting to the point where you can offer suggestions 
that may Or may not be accepted on merit, rather than 
refused on the snide basis that an actor is puttiug them 
forth. A mugger ought to know values. What’s the 
beet if he has a say-so? I think every motion picture 
actor with experience can enhance a script. At least he 
ought to be listened to. I've got a break I can. But 
don't envy me 1 still have to answer for it. 

I ve worked hard to earn the right to choose my scripts. 
It S norm on Broadway. It’s a holocaust in Hollywood 

Well, there’s a simple resolution. Tl] just have to make 


up my own mind to do what I want to do—if my wife lets 
me. 











T 7 
Needs an Assist 
The fighter was blessing himself in his corner be- 
fore the big fight at Madison Square Garden. The 
rabbi turned to the priest sitting beside him and 
asked: “Will that help 1im?” And the Priest answered: 
“If he can punch it will.” Joey Adums. 
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Theatre TV, After Year’s 
Testing, Is Ready to Roll 


By NATHAN L. HALPERN 


Theatre television was just born; stage that promotion and exploita- 


during 1950. The year began with’ 
two permanent theatre television 
installations in the country, left 
over from the embryonic year be- 
fore. The year is ending with 15 per- 
manent installations, nearly all 
completed in the fall. 

From two metropolitan areas, 
theatre televsion grew to 12. Scat- 
tered programs—about 25—had 
been carried via theatre teijevision 
during the previous year, 1949, all 
borrowings from home television 
and available free of charge in 
homes. From the fall of 1950—in 
about three months—75 programs 
have been on theatre television. 

For the first time in theatre 
television history, exclusive tele- 
vision programs were presented; 
that is, television programs avail- 
able only in theatres and not in 
homes. Exclusive programs would 
have to become the main bill of 
fare in further television develop- 
nents in theatres. 

As 1951 came into sight, theatre 
television seemed poised for its 
first year of large scale growth. A 
minimum of 200 theatres appeared 
ready to enter the field. Ambitious 

eatre television projects were be- 
ing cooked up, ready for serving 
to the public during the year. 

After the intial hump was over, 
theatre television might move fast 

as only a boxoffice medium could, 


once it hit the jackpot with a new 
type of attraction, like the famous 
Jolson “Jazz Singer,’ did for 
sound, after years of experiment- 
ing 


Meanwhile, progress on another 
theatre television front took place 
the FCC granted hearings on 
requests for air channels for the 
motion picture industry. These 
hearings would take place during 


1951, probably by spring. Impor- 
tant too, was the creation of a 
non-profit, nationwide  organiza- 
tion, National Exhibitors Theatre 


Television Committee, to promote 
and encourage.all exhibitors in the- 
atre television progress. 

The past year’s practical experi- 
ence in theatres before paying au- 
diences has been valuable for the 
future of theatre television. It has 
been demonstrated again and again 
that audiences are enthusiastic 
about theatre televised events. The 
audience reaction to the sports and 
news events shown on theatre tele- 
Vision has revealed the solid basis 
for the growth of television attrac- 
tions in theatres as supplements 
to the basic film product. The im- 
mediacy of events seems to be 
transmitted to theatre audiences so 
that their reaction is different than 
to films of such things. The audi- 
ences are stimulated into the emo- 
tions of crowds present at the 
events themselves. 

It has been evident at this early 


Acad Closes °50 Rolls 
With 43 New Members 


Hollywood. 

\cademy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences closed its member- 
Ship ranks for the year with the 
admission of 43 new members. 
They are: 

Philip Dorn, Robert Brower, 
Jacques Mapes, Edward Colman, Al- 
len E. Irving, Robert Wise, 


G. Arnall, Gunther R. Lessing, 


George D. Stephenson, Jack Ogil- | 


Vie, Irving Aaronson, Saul Chaplin, 
Roy D. Croft, Gordon Gordon, S. A. 
Israel, Mark Kelly, Robert H. 
Rains, Julian Seitzer, Harry Tytle, 
Melville Baker, Lou Breslow, Oscar 
ae Warren Duff, Ken Eng- 
und, 


man, Everett Freeman, John Klemp- 


Ellis | 


Devery Freeman, John Free- | 


ner, Albert E. Lewin, Oscar E. Mil- 
lard, N. Richard Nash, Frank Nu- | 
Bent, Liam O’Brien, Charles Palm- | 
Ernest Pascal, Martin Ragaway, 
Robert Richards, Dwight Taylor, 
John Van Druten Virginia Van | 


{ bP. Irmgarde Von Cube, Charles 
E. Goldie, Ben Nye, Rose Meltzer 
“nd Alfred P. Chamie. 


War Stalls ‘Atom’ 


Hollywood. 

Unsettled conditions in the Far 
“ast prompted 20th-Fox to aban- 
(on the filming of “Atom of Love,” 
announced as a sequel to “Come to 
the Stable,” co-starring Loretta 

ung and Celeste Holm. 

»:udio aimed to shoot the film in 

“an, currently out of bounds be- 
“(Use of the Korean ‘uation. 








tion are too thin in theatre televi- | 


sion today to make the medium a 
regular boxoffice item. This stems 
mainly from the few 
volved. Considering the large budg- 
ets of home television manufac- 
turers and broadcasters — the few 
sporadic theatre television events 
are well buried at present in a far 
portion of the peanut gallery. 
When enough theatres are in the 
swim, the splashing will come to 
the direct attention of the general 
public and stimulate interest and 
boxoffice on a large scale. 
more regularity of programming. 
For the interim, poxoffice tests 


on most theatre television today are | 


not very realistic because the medi- 
um cannot afford yet top attrac- 
tions and promote them on a boxof- 
fice basis. Even then, most theatres 
have done better than normal busi- 


ness on most theatre television 
events. When good exclusive the- 
atre television attractions were 


available — the Chicago theatres 
carrying top Big 10 football games 
soid out a few weeks in a row. and 
turned away an estimated 7.000 
people one week and 3,000 people 


the following week. 
The next step was to develop 
good television attractions for 


theatres to 
attractions, 


go alongside good film 
and stimulate public 
interest in motion picture theatre 
attendance up and down the line. 
The programming directions would 
have to be explored when suffi- 
cient theatres were installed, and 
based on public reactions, the the- 
atre television program blueprint 
would emerge. 

The availability of good 
tions on theatre television awaits 
the development of purchasing 
power by additional theatre instal- 
lations, the imagination of creative 
people and aggressive exploitation 
by showmen. On the physical side 
there remain equipment improve- 
ment problems, material and facili- 
ties shortages caused by defense 
requirements, progress in techni- 
cally better television pictures, and 
incorporation of color television. 

Through the fogs that enshroud 
all new fields at the start, theatre 
television being born. The 
year 1951 promises that theatre 
television will take off its baby 
blanket for its expected entrance 
into the television sweepstakes. 


attrac- 


was 





theatres in-| 


So will 


Two questions have popped up 
in my mind from time to time ever 
since I was a poster clerk in Aus- 
tralia. I have never been able to 
answer’ these 
questions to 
my own Satis- 
faction, nor do 
I attempt now 
to answer 











them for the 
reader. 

The first 
question per- 
tains to the 





ambivalence of 
us movie folk, 
and the sec- 
ond relates to 
our fraternal attributes. 

Why is it, I have often asked, 
in time of crisis do we find our- 
selves so closely bound together 
in one little family; and on the 
other hand, in the normal course 
of events, do we find ourselves 
sponsoring issues rather’ than 
unity. 

Why is it, also, that at all times 
we find affinity for everyone in our 
business whether he be in Brazil, 
Belgium, Johannesburg, Des 
Moines or New Bedford. 

It has been my privilege tec know 
showmen in every part of the 
world, and fundamentally every 
showman manifests the same psy- 
chology. Perhaps this is why we 
can rightfully say that our busi- 
ness seems to be directed with the 
same dynamics wherever it is. 

On the other hand, despite this 
apparent kinship and community 
of thinking there is much dispar- 
ity apparently between the vari- 
ous branches of our business. 

Exhibitors all over the world 
nurture attitudes about distribu- 
tors, and distributors in turn de- 
velop attitudes about exhibitors. 

Not until the Council of Motion 
Picture Organizations came along 
did we crystallize the long overdue 
matter of common interests which 
have to be cultivated if we are to 
meet the many problems confront- 
ing us with any degree of success. 

The sooner our industry in this 
country realizes that our welfare 
must be integrated with the wel- 
fare of the industry throughout the 
world, the sooner we will be able 


2_ 


Alfred E. Daff 





.to aequire the type of stability that 


will insure us against inevitable 
crises, 


Now that I am actively engaged 


ALFRED E. DAFF 


in the distribution of pictures in 
the entire world, I would like to 
see the American industry through 
COMPO give thought to bringing 
into the fold our colleagues in all 
countries. 

I know that they are of the same 
mind as we are and I know that 
their problems are the same as 
ours. 

I know also that they are hope- 
rul that the future will see a closer 
coordination between their inter- 
ests and our own, and that geo- 
graphical remoteness will no long- 
er be a hindrance to their active 
participation in the solution of our 
common problems. 


The world is truly shrinking as 


In Crisis We’re United But In Normal 
Biz We’ re Inimical--Why ? 


far as the distribution and exhibi- 
tion of films is concerned. Recent- 
lv, we at Universal had the benefit 
of a global conference in New 
York. This conference, which was 
attended by our publicity repre- 
sentatives from all over the world, 
proved to us that American tech- 
niques are compatible with every- 
one who has anything to do with 
the promotion of films. 

We have to constantly remind 
our industry that as far as the 
distribution and_ exhibition of 
films are concerned, we are truly 
living in one world. 

Economical:y we can only move 


ahead here if we maintain our 
good health abroad as well as at 
home. 


Hollywood Etiquette 


(Traffic 
By MAC 


Hollywood. 

Right-of-ways being important in 
all walks of Hollywood life, the 
writer hereby submits for consid- 
eration of the Greater Los Angeles 
City Council rules of etiquette to 
be obeved by all members of the 
motion picture industry. In view 
of the fact that sporismanship is 
of the highest d-sirability, it is 


recommended that all industryites 
memorize the code below before 
leaving their barracks tomorrow 
morning. 


Low-priced cars may overtake 
medium-priced cars on main traffic 
arteries, but never on side streets. 
If medium or low priced car wishes 
to overtake high-priced car the 
horn must be honked gently, 
the honker may _ proceed only 
upon a similar signal being re- 


turned. English cars may never be | 


overtaken by any car, except Cadil- 
lac ambulances. Cadillae converti- 
bles have right-of-way over Eng- 
lish convertibles, but not Jaguar, 
Bentley, or Rolls Royce’ sedans. 
English Fords or Austins do not 
count as imports, but are regarded 
as medium priced, American manu- 
facture. 

The following is an example of 
procedure from a standing start: 
red light has turned to green and 
1949 Chevrolet, 1950 Mercury and 
1942 Cadillac are abumper. The 














One 
Gun” is 
contract. 


currently 


of Hollywood’s outstanding directors, 
directing 


GEORGE SIDNEY 


“Showboat” 





whose latest release is 
for Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 





Get Your 
is under 


“Annie 
where he 


Sidney's first assignment of the new year will be “Se ‘aramouche,” 


and | 


_ necessary, 
| gage law firm with more than three 


Division) 
BENOFF 

950 Mercury must take prece- 
dence, but any Cadillac entering the 
starting zone within five seconds 
must be given rignt-of-way. Traffic 


takes this order: Mercury, backed 
by Cadillac, trailed by Chevrolet, 


unless the Chevrolet is a car be- 
longing to a_ producer’s’ wife 
(major lots only and the pro- 
ducer is using it that day. If this 
is the case the Chevrolet goes to 
the front, preceding the Cadillac, 
even if driver is writer makiug 
$1,000 weekly. If writer makes 
more than $1,000 weekly, writer 
goes first, providing he is under 


term contract. If employed on flat 
deal, or be independent, Cadillac 
gets * nd 49 Mercury. 

In ‘se event of accident, i.e. ex- 
ecutive cars (major lot producers, 
directors and Academy Award-win- 
ning writers) hitting cars of lesser 
standing (independent producers, 
directors, writers and anyone else 
above assistant hairdressers), the 
executive remains seated in his car 
juntil other driver reaches him, If 
the other party has been hurt, it 
is permissible for stretcher-bearers 
to carry him to executive’s car. 
If unconscious, the other party 
must give written notice within 10 
days after revival. If executive 
hears nothing within that time he 
has right to sue. 

Lesser car being hit by execu- 
tive car is not considered an “acci- 
dent.” 

In event court action becomes 
lesser party cannot en- 


names, hyphenated names count- 
ing as two; e.g., Hinch, Smythe- 
Twombly & Bernstein (assuming 
they take the case) counting as 
four names. In the event execu- 
tive wishes to settle out of court, 
lesser party is not allowed to ac- 
cept more than value of his own 
automobile. This is determined by 
taking to used car lot before re- 
pair work is done and asking ‘“‘How 
much will you give me for it?” 

In the event that writer is work- 
ing for producer with seme color 
and same model car, writer must 
use another parking lot. Producer, 
if under contract, however, may 
force writer to repaint car. If pro- 
ducer is not under contract and 
writer is, producer may still en- 
force rule, but must pay half of 
paint job. 

The above rules shall apply to 
all zones in Los Angeles, including 
Gardena, where producers out of 
work who are acting as crouniers 
are moved down wo notches to 
top salaried writers. Infractions in 
Beverly Hills count double. MGM 
is declared a free area. New rules 
are now being considered for RKO, 
where cars of employees are not 
allowed in Airport area. Fox, Para- 
mount and Universal have been 
reported lax in the proper entorce- 
ment of traffic rules, but sirin- 
gency continues at Columbia, wnere 
there is no court of appeal above 
the front office. Warners is re- 
garded as no-man’s-land. Republic 
has never stated willingness to 
enter into agreement. Everything 
in above also applies to Monogram 


except substitute for the word 
“automobile” the words “motor 
scooter.” Independent producers 


possessing cars with bank financ- 
ing have major-lot director’s rat- 
ing, but all others cannot bring 
court action against anyone with- 
out furnishing a completion bond 
for the case a month in advance. 
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Vagaries of Film 
ensorship 





Incongruities of the Holier-Than-Thous 


—QOK Via TV, NG in Theatres 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


(President, Motion Picture Association of America) 


Washington. 

People who piously intone that “freedom is indivisible,” 
but duck away from the idea that the motion picture should 
be free from official censorship, have long tempted me to 
pass among them with a spray gun. 

As of now, I am resisting this urge 
in the justified hope of watching them 
succumb to a slow burn, embarrassed 
to death by condoning a vestigial ab- 
surdity on the body politic. Official 
censorship of motion pictures has al- 
wavs been silly and stupid. Now it’s 
making itself—and those who condone 
it—look ridiculous 

Hypocrisy so often gets its back up 
and stands pat against reason. It can 
not so often abide looking foolish. 
This is particularly true among hypo- 
crites with some claim to intelligence; 
and it is especially true of those who “Jest at scars that 
never felt a wound.” 

To wit: certain editors and publishers, but not too man) 
They classify as double-dyed hypocrites when they define 
freedom as indivisible but neatly fence it in for them- 
selves aS a private game preserve against the motion 
picture and the radio. 

Let us consider them, and then let us consider the 
ridiculous kind of company that the year 1950 has revealed 
them to be keeping. 

When the price of pulp, or a pure food and drug act—to 
use .extreme examples—crimps the happiness of these 
gentry, the air is blue with their screams that freedom of 
expression is in peril. 

Against this heavy artillery, any force—political or 
commercial—had better be dead sure that its cause Is 
constitutionally sound and unimpeachably just. At the 
first shot, most of us are instantly suspicious that dirty 
work is afoot, and _uspicious we remain until proof to 
the contrary is unassailable. Freedom of the press means 
just that much to us, and so be it forever. 

While the battle is joined, no one could thunder more 
feelingly about the indivisibility of freedom than our 

















Eric Johnston 


double-dyed hypocrites, but with their victory, what 
occurs? . eer 
| Cheers—With Reservations | 


~ The motion picture and the radio are right back where 
they were—looking in; by way of sop to us now and then, 
the motion picture is unctuously chucked under the chin 
as “a medium of expression”; yes, indeed, and also as an 
“instrument of communication.” Some of our creme-de-la- 
creme hypocrites were frightfully happy to give our in- 
dustry three rousing cheers for rushing films into the 
occupied countries of World War II, but lift a finger for 
us against censorship by state or local politicians? 

Oh, no. Because, ha-ha, after all, we mustn’t get too 
big for our britches. If the people of a commonwealth 
or city wish to protect themselves against films that offend 
their sense of good taste, isn’t that their rightful say-so? 
And don’t we say ourselves that the motion picture is 
essentially a medium of entertainment? 

To be sure it is, and te be sure we do, but reason totters 
a little in wondering what is decent and what isn’t, and 
who says which is what and where you draw the line 
between entertainment and information. 

Let us pass modestly by the fact that there is more 
leg art and cheesecake in the average newspaper morgue 
than shows up on the screen in a decade; let us also pass 
over the fact that eminent family journals are plastered 
with illustrations that would make a burlesque fly sheet 
look insipid. One wonders if some publishers read their 
own publications. 

Let us see how ridiculous official censorship of motion 
pictures is revealing itself to be. 

Example A: 


In Marshall, Texas, where W. L. Gelling was thrown 
in jail for showing “Pinky,” in defiance of a city censor 
board’s edict, the book, “Quality,” by Cid Ricketts Sumner, 
on which “Pinky” is based, is in the Carnegie public 
library and circulates freely. 

Life and Look, for instance, reproduced scenes and 
dialog from the picture, “Pinky,” and both magazines 
had unrestricted sales in Marshall. 

How silly can you get? 

How silly does a presumably intelligent citizen appear 
when he says it’s all right to show a picture that holds 
still, but you mustn’t show the same picture when it’s 
moving. 

Example B: 

Some time ago the Pennsylvania state board of censors 
attempted to extend its authority to the projection of 
motion pictures by television. 

No, said the Federal district court; you can’t do that, 
and, no, said the Circuit Court of Appeals, and that body 
spoke acidly of the “antique method of censorship which 
Pennsylvania endeavors to effectuate in the instant case.” 

So what is the situation in the Keystone state? 

A motion picture may not be shown in a Pennsylvania 
theatre without the prior approval of the state board of 
censors, but the same film may be shown over television 
without censorship. 

By this profound reasoning, the good citizens of 
Pennsylvania are periled by contamination if they see an 
uncensored film in a theatre, but there is no such dread- 
ful menace hanging over them when they see the same 
uncensored film in the family living room. 

, I believe that fortune is smiling shyly on our unremit- 
ting campaign against official censorship by plopping these 
and a whole sead of other ridiculous antics of censorship 
operations into our hands. We didn’t go hunting for them; 
they simply came, which makes it all the better. 











| 1990 — or Bust 








By JACK BENNY 
Hollywood. 


For the past 39 years I have been a devoted reader of 
Variety. (All right. So my mother read it to me the 
first six years!) Not a week goes by, but I must set aside 
enough time to read it through, from the first “boffo” to 
the last “literati.” 

Like all other young impetuous 
dreamers, I was thinking of the fu- 
ture the other day, and, more specif- 
ically, about what VARIETY would read 
like 39 years from now, in 1990. 
(Gosh! I'll be 45 then.) I could see 
it clearly—and here’s what I saw. 





The Moon—Bob Hope, who spent 
three weeks here entertaining occu- 
pation troops and visiting service hos- 
pitals, rocketed back to earth late yes- 
terday for a p.a. at Loew’s Kremlin. 
Hope said he planned to take his 
troupe next to Mars, if he could swing Government okay. 
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Hollywood—Wald-Krasna are trying to lure Margaret 
O’Brien out of retirement to play title role in “Getting 
Grandma's Garter.” 


London—Sir Daniel Kaye is making his farewell ap- 
pearance this week at the Palladium. His Lordship, most 
popular performer ever to play here, was gifted with New 
Zealand for his recent four-week stand. 


New York—Advance sale for “South Pacific” is still at 
the half-million mark No tix available for next four 
months. Insiders hear that Sally Martin, Mary’s grand- 
daughter, is being groomed for Nellie Forbush role and 
will debut next month. 





New York—Radio insiders hear that NBC is readying a 
new two-hour segment to buck CBS’ strong Sunday lineup. 
Web reportedly will spend $327,000 a week for trombon- 
ists alone! Effort, marking NBC’s 73d attempt to bust 
Paley’s powerhouse, will use a choir composed of all the 
Boy Scouts in America, 120 highschool bands, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, the original cast of “Gone With the 
Wind” and 35 comedians, each of whom will tell five 
jokes apiece 


New York—Television set manufacturers here admitted 
they were concerned about inroads being made by new 
wrinkle in entertainment field tagged “Bagelox.” Unit, 
built into sweatbands of hats, carries audio part of TV. 
Instead of screen, a mirage is formed in front of viewer 
and will work indoors or out. Old line video personnel 
have hastily formed organization known as TOMPO to 
combat new medium, to prevent TV following fatal foot- 
steps of vaudeville, legit, radio and midget auto races. 


South Bend, Indiana—Although all sporting events 
have been beamed into homes and theatres for the past 
25 years, Notre Dame plans to break with tradition. U has 
quit all radar-video-radio contracts. School has built struc- 
ture called ‘ta stadium” and only people sitting there will 
henceforth be able to view gridiron tussles. How this will 
affect programming has yet to be determined. 


Hoilywood—Wald-Krasna report their deal with Garbo 
is ready for inking. Famed silent Swede will star in “The 
Betty Hutton Story.” 


New York—The Four Singing Crosbys, smash brother 
act, will be honored at a testimonial dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria next week to mark their 40th anniversary in 
show business. Sentimental highlight of the event, which 
will be attended by top entertainment brass, will be ap- 
pearance of their father, Harry Lillis Crosby, who will be 
flown east from his home in Pebble Beach. Oldtimers 
will recall Crosby pere as a popular singer in his day, 
sometimes nicknamed “Bing.” 


INSIDE STUFF—PICTURES—What film hero had 
breakfast with his wife in New York, jet-shipped to Holly- 
wood for lunch and a meeting, rocketed to Hawaii for a 
run on the beach and dinner with a former top femme 
vocalist, and was back in New York to take his wife to the 
Stork that night—and she, none the wiser? 








Chicago—Darryl F. Zanuck’s new production, “No Way 
Out of a Gentleman’s Agreement,” broke the all-time 
record at the Emporium here for rainy Tuesdays be- 
tween 2 and 2:30 p.m. In novel tieup with Marshall 
Field, the 1,200-seater sold 800 tickets and 350 pairs of 
rubbers, 427 umbrellas during torrential downpour. 





Hollywood—Reversing the usual pattern for success, 
Wald-Krasna announce that in addition to movie interests 
they are also undertaking manufacture of aircraft. They 
have purchased the Huge Stool Co., and will convert it 
to rocketship production. 


INSIDE STUFF—TELEVISION—New Kinescope proc- 
ess Is nearing point where it will look like film, according 
to release from the Amalgamation of Television Research- 
ers. Predict west coast will soon quiet gripes about 
washed-out quality of New York-born shows. 


Des Moines, Ilowa—Popcorn and candy manufacturers 
starting big push to cut out showing of films in their chain 
of 593 restaurants. Claim that latest crop of gocd flicks 


has caused eatery biz to dive, patrons being diverted from 
food by films. 





Hollywood—The Academy of Motion Picture Arts & 
Sciences has acquired the 10,000th sweater knitted by Joan 
Crawford. The gracious star made the special garment 
in gold lace to Oscar’s dimensions, while sitting on the 
set of “Mildred Pierce, Girl Flapper.” 


Hollywood—JACK BENNY ENTERS PIC PRODUC- 


TION—First film produced by former comic will be “The 
Life of Wald & Krasna.” 


| The Indies’ Position 


In War Economy 


By ELLIS ARNALL 


(President, Society of Independent Motion Picture 
Producérs) 


It is becoming increasingly obvious that our nation has 
entered into an era of national emergency and inter- 
national crisis. 

Irrespective of whether the future holds war or peace, 
our country will soon be on a wartime 
basis. There are many who believe 
that a wartime economy will be the 
order of the day for years to come. 
The motion picture industry will, as 
every American business, feel the 
heavy impact of these emergency con- 
ditions. 

On Dec. 13, 1948, I had the honor 
of becoming President of the Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers. 

At that time 18 independent pro- 
ducers were members of the Society, 
In the two-year period since then, 
the Society’s membership has doubled. This is indicative 
of the fact that independent production is still virile and 
continues to occupy an important place in the motion pice 
ture industry. 

But it is no secret that at this time the independent pro- 
ducer is confronted with perplexing and confusing prob- 
lems. In truth, the entire industry is beset with serious 
trouble; uncertainties are on every side and at every hand. 

While the membership of SIMPP is twice that of two 
years ago, fewer pictures are being produced by our mem- 
bers and the returns from these pictures are far short of 
what might reasonably be expected. 

The inroads of television, the monopolies in exhibition, 
the need for strong distributors, the restrictions in foreign 
markets, increased taxes and cost of production, afford the 
independent many headaches and offer small comfort. 

However, in spite of these difficulties, experience dem- 
onstrates that the amusement industry thrives on wartime 
conditions and the attendant economic regulations and re- 
sulting controls. 

It is not pleasant to say that the entertainment induse 
try thrives in a wartime economy; but, factually, that is 
true 

The more difficult it is to obtain houses, automobiles, 
television sets, washing machines, the more money the 
public will have to spend on entertainment. 

All this simply means that the picture industry will 
enter into a period of increased importance and activity. 
This, in turn, means increased boxoffice receipts. 

Organized in January, 1942, under wartime conditions, 
the Society of Independent Motion Picture Producers will, 
in these days of new emergency conditions, continue to 
render service to its members and to work in cooperation 
With the entire industry in all matters and things designed 
to promote its welfare and success, 

The work of the Society for the past two years has dealt 
With opposition of exhibition monopolies; opening of for- 
eign markets for independent product; opposing unfair 
quotas and discriminations; handling day to day problems, 
and cooperating with other organizations in broad indus- 
try affairs. 

As the nation moves into the wartime economy, the 
work of the Society will become more important in aid- 
ing the independent producers in their attempt to solve 
the baffling problems of priorities, controls, labor short- 
ages, involved allocations and the other vital issues that 
will arise. 

1951 will be a year of challenge and opportunity to the 
independents and to the American motion picture indus- 
try. I know that those involved will render patriotic service 
in seizing the opportunity in meeting the challenge. 














Ellis Arnall 


A To ed Harvey 


Hollywood. 

George, the cook at the roadside cafe, had been fired 
and there were tears in his eyes as he ordered a drink 
at the bar. “Don’t you understand, George?” said the bar- 
tender patiently. “You're canned for being drunk all the 
time, and I got orders to serve you no more drinks. They 
want you to get out of here while you can walk.” 

George shook his head bitterly. “Gratitude,” he said, 
and then his chin went up. “All right,” he said, “I'll leave 
ot 7 they can’t stop me from coming back here to be 

uried. . 

“Okay, George,” said the bartender, “you can come back 
here to be buried. Goodbye.” 

“I’m going to write it down that they should bury me 
under the left one of those two oaks up back of the 
cafe. I buried the best friend I ever had under the right 
oak, and I’m going to lay there in peace beside my old 
pal, Tom.” 

The bartender only shrugged, but I had to know more. 
“You buried your best friend up there?” I asked. 

“Old Tom,” said George, and there were tears in his eyes 
again. 

“Didn't you notify anyone?” I asked. 
permit or something?” 

_ “You don’t need a permit to bury a cat,” said George. He 
sighed. “You know what was wonderful about old Tom? 
He loved drunks—and the drunk he loved best of all was 
me. Some nights I could hardly make it up the hill 
to my room, and old Tom would be so happy he’d purr 
and rub against my legs so hard I'd find myself half way 
down the hill again. The minute I'd hit the hay old 
Tom would hop into bed with me and curl up like he 
was in cat Heaven. But let me come home sober and old 
Tom would give me a hurt look and walk right out of the 
room. Sometimes he wouldn't come back for two or three 
days, he'd be upset. 

“What happened that you had to bury him?” I asked. 

“I found him on the highway,” said George. “Flat as a 
pancake. I could have buried him in a big envelope, but 
I folded him up and put him in a box.” George shook his 
head sadly. “Tom was always so careful on the highway. 
I guess What must have happened was old Tom saw a car 
z1g-zagging down the highway, figured it was a drunk, and 
run out to meet him. If that was it, at least I know old 
Tom died happy.” —Claude Binyon. 


“Didn't you get a 
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Goetz, Schary; Warner and Zanuck Interpret 
The Production Line’s Obligation to the B.O. 


Hollywood Studio Chieftains Reappraise the Need to Revitalize Public Interest Via New Faces 


U-I Veep In Charge of Production Details What 
He’s Doing About ‘New Faces’ 


By WILLIAM GOETZ 


Hollywood. 

| think the most important situation facing production 
for the future is the question of the development of new 
talent 

Mark Twain, or some other member of the Screen 
Writers’ Guild, once said about the 
weather, “Everybody talks about it, 
but nothing is done about it.” Which 
brings us to the point in discussion, 
namely, new faces on the motion pic- 
ture screens. People keep talking 
about it, but at Universal-International 
we've done something about it. Quite 
a bit, to be sure. 

Since the initation of our dramatic 
school, under the capable direction of 
Sophie Rosenstein, we’ve been look- 
ing in the direction of the day when 
our project would bear avocados. 
We've picked fruit off the tree and 
more still is blossoming. 

Production executives hear many complaints from ex- 
hibitors but, unfortunately, they are not uniform and when 
you try to analyze them you are somewhat confused in 
trving to arrive at a line where everyone will be happy. 

Henry Popcorn takes us to task for using Pamela Pen- 
dergast because “she’s a tired actress and the public is 
tired of her.’ Morton Flatrental complains about “Holgate 
Ashton, that old man.” So we give them new faces and 
what do we get? John Splitweek writes and asks, “Why 
give us these unknows? Why don’t you use Pamela Pen- 
dergast?”’ And Leonard Longpuss writes, “New faces? 
Whatzamatta with giving us some names?” 

We feel new faces are necessary, now and in the fu- 
ture. We are making it our business to develop new talent. 
Let’s look at the record. Peggy Dow. We started her in 
“Woman in Hiding,” with Ida Lupino and Stephen Mce- 
Nally, after Peggy had worked for some time at our school. 
Overnight we have a new face. Now you see her as Nurse 
Kelly in “Harvey,” and she does so well we upped her to 
stardom in “Lights Out.” 

Tony Curtis? A youngster brought out from New York, 
sent to our school, brought along slowly. This is a new 
face the public wants and we have put him in a starring 
role in the Technicolor “Prince Who Was a Thief.” 

Piper Laurie. Another graduate whose degree put her 
in stardom. She shares “The Prince” with Curtis, after 
serving her apprenticeship in “Louisa” and “The Milk- 
man.’ We have bigger and better plans for her. 

Jet! Chandler did not go to our school. He didn’t even 
require post-graduate work. 

This doesn’t mean we have abandoned the use of top- 
flight stars. There are pictures which demand use of out- 
standing name actors. “Bonaventure” required such a 
performance, so we brought in Claudette Colbert. We 
have Ronald Reagan, Richard Conte, Joel McCrea, Mark 
Stevens, Stephen McNally on our roster, and Ann Blyth, 
Shelley Winters, Marta Toren and Yvonne de Carlo. 





William Goetz 


Metro Production Veep Rates ‘New Faces’ Only in 
Relation to Quality of Their Talents 


By DORE SCHARY 
Hollywood. 


New faces have always been of major importance to any 
Studio and particularly this one. Whether or not other 
Studios plan on a steady flow of new talent and set about 
building it, it’s certainly true about Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
It’s known for its development of your 
actors; it prefers to develop unknowns 
rather than buy people after they have 
hit. Like it or not, 60° of movie 
tickets are bought “to see my favorite 
star,’ so that building up new person- 
alities is simply insurance against the 
ultimate fading of the older stars. And 
many do fade. 

In connection with this, I don't be- 
lieve any producer or director, or 
what have you, ever really makes a 
star. In the final analysis, the public 
does. We can beat our brains out for 
: those stars in whom we have faith, but 
if the publie won't go for them, we're dead. Furthermore, 
you can’t really blame the exhibitor for yelling for pictures 
With star names in them; it’s the public who makes this 
demand, and what the public wants, it gets. Meanwhile, 
ol course, as I said, we’re constantly interviewing, testing, 
and grooming likely young people on the chance that they 
Will have that something, which will get across to an audi- 
ence and turn out to be star material. 

There's no such thing as “exhibitor pressure” on cast 
names. Any pressure comes from the public, although 
“us is a matter that has been debated endlessly pro and 
con. Tlowever, to the extent that we try to accommodate 
public pressure, our “freedom to cast” is curtailed. Good 
actors—good personalities—maintain over the years, and 
they're the ones the public wants to see. Of course, times 
have changed since the days of Wallace Reid, of Valentino 
= Mary Pickford, when the mere presence of these people 
~ a picture automatically insured that the picture would 
Je a profitable one. Nowadays, even the best actor can’t 
sure a profit unless the picture he appears in is appealing 
‘o the public, but it’s a cinch that a bad picture without 
& Star is a flop anyway. It’s not to be denied that if the 
public wants to see an actor, the studios are only too 
happy to try to get him, but this could hardly be called 

hogtieing” the casting department. 

For a good picture—and let‘s use “Father of the Bride,” 
“! example—people will buy tickets, and if Spencer Tracy 

















Dere Schary 





And Vigorous Story Treatments 





hadn’t been in this one, it still would have been a good 
picture. But with Tracy in it, the picture was that much 
better. This is because he’s an able, experienced actor. 
People know he’s an able, experienced actor, and they are 
confident that when they see his name heading a cast the 
picture will be good or should be good. 


Meanwhile, bearing these things in mind, we continue 
to groom new actors whom the public will come to know 
and like so that, when they take the place of the older 
actors in the normal course of events, they will be good 
actors, as well as good business investments. 


The term “ancient” actors is, I think, unfair. If by 
“ancient” the exhibitor means old in years, and that such 
an actor is still a star, and still draws, the length of time 
he’s been on the screen has nothing to do with the case. 
And, if by ancient you mean enduring, this is all the more 
tribute to the actor’s powers in his craft. 

Incidentally, a cafe star—someone enormously popular 
with a limited audience—may have a likely “fresh, new 
face,” from his limited point of view, but almost invariably 
these special talents don’t pay off. 








Degrees of Prod. Costs 





Production costs have reached a good point of opera- 
tion, but ‘a good point of operation” doesn’t automatically 
mean that costs are down to a minimum. It depends, 
after all, on the picture involved. “Quo Vadis,” for ex- 
ample, cost something in the neighborhood of $7,000,000— 
a fabulous sum but applicable to this particular picture. 
To make it for less would hurt the scope of the subject. 
“The Next Voice You Hear,” for another example, was in 
essence a simple picture. Its cost, which was low, was 
in keeping with the subject. An ornate, expensive pro- 
duction of this story would have been out of key, false and 
possibly vulgar, so to speak of minimum cost by itself 
might well lead one up the garden path. 

It’s a question of quality. “Quo Vadis” will have qual- 
ity, and “The Next Voice You Hear” has quality, and 
certainly there’s a vast difference in the price of each of 
them. The sensible thing, after all, is to make pictures 
practicably and not wastefully. Taste and judgment are 
the best guides. 

Meantime, the industry continues to develop new writers, 
directors and technicians for the same reason that we 
develop new acting personalities and, in most cases, with 
even better success. Here at Metro, for example, in the 
last several months we have taken comparative tyros 
in the field of motion picture direction and assigned them 
as full-fledged directors—people like Fletcher Markle, 
Harold Kress, Gerald Mayer, Norman Panama & Melvin 
Frank, Richards Brooks and Don Weis. In the production 
field we have a number of new producers, experienced in 
other fields, of course, but nonetheless given an opportu- 
nity as full-fledged producers: Sidney Sheldon, George 
Wells and Robert Thomsen. 

About the only solution I can think of to deal with film 
“eycles” is perhaps to start them—in other words, to be 
there “fustest with the mostest.”. When you make a pic- 
ture dealing with an unusual subject, done in an unusual 
manner and the public takes to it, then, inevitably, carbon 
copies will appear. I don’t have to tell you that most cf 
the carbon copies are inferior, not because the pictures 
are necessarily any less well made (although this is cer- 
tainly too often the case), but simply because other pro- 
ducers are trying to cash in quickly on the original suc- 
cess. Again, it is the public who expresses interest in this 
unusual subject, and, as a result, many of the producers 
who imitate the initial success try to get some of the gravy. 
Unfortunately, too often many of these imitations come too 
late in response to the public demand, and the producers 
are left with egg on their face. 


WB Topper on Star and Story Values; Large 
Budgets Don’t Necessarily Insure ‘Big’ Pix 


By JACK L. WARNER 


Burbank, Cal. 

Star-finding and story-finding are the most difficult 
jobs we have. In spite of the recent philosophy that names 
are not important, we still need stars in good stories to 
achieve the boxoffice ideal. For this reason I think the 
Starmakers Contest being advanced 
by the Council of Motion Picture Or- 
ganizations is good. Any idea that 
brings new and interesting personali- 
ties to the screen is good. 

Some stories can succeed without 
knowns, but an analysis of motion pic- 
tures shot with unknowns shows that 
it is the occasional and relatively rare 
exception for such a picture to click. 
When such a thing happens, the im- 
mediate corollary is a flood of talk 
that “You don’t need stars.” Be- 
cause it can happen once in a while 
doesn’t mean that it wifl happen every 
time it is tried. When it does happen it is because the 
finished film is so fortuitously conceived and executed 
that it jells at the boxoffice. But who can tell how much 
better it might have done with “names.” 

Established Names | 


For the long pull it seems to me to be the wise measure 
to use as many established names in proper roles as you 
possibly can, all the time doing your best to discover new 
star material. It is my sincere conviction that the motion 
picture industry has room for all the stars it can find and 
build. : 

The responsibility of what people call star-making is 
very great. It is an involved process. It is heart-breaking 
and gratifying at the same time. : 

Exhibitor pressure is for strong saleable pictures. Their 
interest is the same as ours, naturally enough. They keep 
us posted pretty well on the draw of various personalities 
and they tip us off to newcomers in whom they believe 














J, L. Warner 








the public will be interested. Their pressure is practical 
and helpful. 


As to “ancient stars” so-called, VARIETY files will show 
endless examples in show business of faded stars who 
bloomed into new brilliance when things meshed properly. 
Sometimes stars fade for reasons out of the studio’s con- 
trol, sometimes because studios make mistakes too. But 
the right thing comes along and the words “faded” and 
“ancient” are forgotten. 
| Costs ~ | 

Moving from stars to expenditures in productions, costs 
basically are identical for specific details of production— 
labor, talent, physical materials, and the other things that 
go into the making of a motion picture. In other words, 
there are established rates for labor and talent. It costs 
so much to build a set. It costs so much to score, edit, ete. 
The final cost is determined by the story itself—and 
control. 


Control is necessary to avoid waste, whatever the cost of 
the picture. A picture made for $192,473.29 isn’t worth 
it if those costs don’t show on the screen. Every effort has 
to be made to get the greatest number of dollars possible 
on to the screen. That is basic good business. Extrava- 
gance is basic bad business. There’s no such thing as a 
cheap picture if the dollars spent achieve a successful 
result. A low budget picture, smartly conceived and ex- 
ecuted, is better than an extravaganza on which money is 
lavished thoughtlessly. The word “cheap” is a bad one to 
use on a fine picture which didn’t happen to require a large 
expenditure. Cheap, furthermore, has another meaning 
than monetary. Many pictures are cheap in concept and 
approach even when millions are spent on them. They’re 
cheap in the other sense, which is a good deal more harm- 
ful to the motion picture industry than films which don’t 
cost a great deal. 


Regarding the problem of bringing costs to a minimum, 
I think the answer is, “More thinking has to be done.” 
One of the most serious errors ever made is the belief 
that money makes motion pictures. A billion dollar picture 
can be bad! To make a successful motion picture it takes 
intelligence, ideas and the ability to create entertainment 
the public wants. 


Meanwhile, there is the matter of repetitious themes. 
I think the best solution is to avoid vicious cycles. Tiere 
is no use going ’round and ’round the same wheel. On 
the other hand, you can say there is no such thing as a 
cycle, only a succession of mediocre pictures on the same 
subject. Because when you come down to it, the good 
musical will always entertain and do business although 
there have been a hundred before it. The same goes for 
every classification of entertainment. If it’s right, whether 
at the beginning, tail-end or in the middle of a sequence, 
the right one succeeds. So again it boils down to trying 
to do the right thing at the right time. 








20th-Fox Production Chief Cites Studio’s Own 
Impressive Roster of ‘New Faces’ 


By DARRYL F. ZANUCK 


Hollywood. 

Hollywood is undergoing a period of transition, and in 
my opinion nothing is more important to meet the chal- 
lenging conditions of the future than the development of 
New Faces. 

Marked strides have been made in 
quickening the pace of production as 
a means of effecting economy with 
the least disturbance to employment. 
Equally marked has been the improve- 
ment of product by a more diversified 
and higher quality in story content. 

But the problem of creating new stars 
continues and always will continue. 
The need is all the more urgent now 
because every studio is faced with the 
necessity of boosting its annual output 
due to the shrinkage of playing time 
in first runs of individual pictures. 

I have not lost confidence in the 
ultimate improvement of boxoffice conditions. Innova- 
tions which gain popularity in the entertainment world 
have, from time to time, set back the patronage of motion 
pictures, but the passage of time eventually restores films 
to the forefront of public appeal. Attendance has 
dwindled, but there is no disputing the fact that the 
pendulum will reverse its swing. Cinema houses will again 
be filled to flowing for those who have patience and the 
aggressive showmanship to lure their customers back when 
the turn in the tide arrives. 

One of the indispensable methods of reviving the public 
interest in motion pictures is the development and intro- 
duction of new personalities. Whatever may be said about 
“the play’s the thing,” the drawing power of the public 
favorite will always be a strong factor in attracting ticket 
purchasers. This is true in every phase of entertainment, 
baseball, football, the prize ring, horse racing—and Show 
Business. 

In any part of the world the public chooses its idols 
and gives them preference and patronage. The cry of 
“The king is dead, lo.1g live live the king,” springs from a 
deep-founded instinct in human nature. For the impulse 
of hero worship will never expire. It remains for the pic- 
ture industry to find new personalities capable of becoming 
heroes as a necessary part of the task of recapturing public 
patronage. 

Here at 20th Century-Fox studios, we feel that we have 
done our full share in the creation of New Faces for the 
coming campaign. In recent years we developed or intro- 
duced such stars as Anne Baxter, Valentina Cortesa, Jeanne 
Crain, June Haver, Jean Peters, Michelline Prelle and 
Gene Tierney, among the women, and Dan Dailey, Paul 
Douglas, Clifton Webb, Richard Widmark and Cornel 
Wilde, among the men. 
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3 TOP PIX ADMEN REPRISE MARKETING 


TECHNIQUES IN THE NEW SELLING DRIVE 


By CHARLES EINFELD 

(V.P., Ad-Pub, 20th Fox Film) 
Most important industry-wide | 
project that I would like to see 
accomplished during 1951 is for 
COMPO to encourage and urge 
the exhibitors of America to unite, 
then join the producing companies 
in a great national promotion ef- 
fort similar to that currently in 
effect by the American Television 
Dealers & Manufacturers. 

A hard-hitting series of large 
space institutional ads should be 
placed both on the national and 
local level and should resell the 
unique advantages of motion pic- 
ture theatre-going to the public. 
This series of ads would list only 
the most meritorious film produc- 
tions, regardless of which com- 
pany had produced them, and put 
forward our united best foot. 

Just as important as this type 
of promotion would be the estab- 
lishment of a whole new advertis- 
ing structure among. exhibitors 
similar to the Ford and Chevrolet 
dealer funds which have existed 
for many vears in the automotive 
industry. The Ford Dealer Assn. 
fund, for example, is a separate 
appropriation amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars contributed en- 
tirely by the dealers themselves, 
administered separately by 32 ter- 
ritories by the Ford Dealer Assn., 
with individual dealers’ within 
each territory contributing accord- 
ing to their respective sizes and 
sales within that territory. 

These associations place local 
radio shows, newspaper advertis- 
ing and local TV programs to pro- 
mote the product they sell, both 
on an institutional and an individ- 
ual project basis, and responsible 
for the vitality and keen competi- 
tion which prevails in the auto- 
motive field. There’s a lesson here 
for our own industry. 


| Get ‘Em Back Into the Habit _ 
What we've 
movie-going a 


got to do is make 
habit once more. 
The industry has the advertising 
and promotion talent to do _ it. 
Maybe one of the answers is off- 
the-movie-page ads, with special 
appeals to those who don’t turn to | 
movie pages anymore or never did. 
What happened to the old mailings 
the chains used to get right into 
the homes with news about cur- 
rent and coming attractions, about 
the stars and stars-to-be? 

Let the exhibitors go to town. 
They've got a tremendous stake in 
this, too. Let them spend some 
money on ads and exploitation and 
let them grab that publicity space 
locally. The producers and dis- 
tributors can't do the job alone. It 


takes both hands, both sets of 
eyes, minds and bodies. 
|  Gla-vor, Or—? }»§# | 


As for the industry’s glamor 
wearing off. certainly Hollywood 
no longer has the glamor it once 
had. But is there anything bAsic- 
ally wrong with such a siate of 
affairs? How long could Holly- 
wood remain an_ ivory-tower of 
mystery and glamor? The world 
has gone through a lot of hell in 
the last 10 vears and more, and 
it is hardiv to be wondered at if 
Hollywood has taken second, third 
or fourth place in the minds and 
conversations of most people. Hol- 
lywood is not in a world of its own 
and it simply cannot and should 
not continue to be pictured in this 
way. Just plain’ glamor’ can’t 
carry the whole load, and I think 
we learned that truth some time 
ago. 

But Hollywood still has a power- 
ful lot of glamor and interest, and 
always will. Holiywood stars make 
news, good or bad. Let a Crain 
or a Grable have a baby and it’s a 
photo break. The editors of papers 
are hep guys and they know the 
public still is tremendously inter- 
ested in everything Hollywood. 
Let’s have more babies and less 
scandals, maybe. 





Rooney’s ‘Circus’ Pic 
Hollywood. 


Columbia is breaking into the 


cycle of circus pictures with “Cen- | 


ter Ring,” a bigtop tale starring 
Mickey Rooney as a clown. 

Rooney recently completed his 
first directing job on “My True 
Story,” but will confine his efforts 
to acting in “Ring.” Nat Perrin 
will produce. 


By N. B. SPINGOLD 
(V. P., Columbia Pictures) 

I have no specific thoughts as to 
the future but 
on the past year, and some things 
the 


I do have a report 


learned during most 
rectn 12 months. 


I have learned something about, 


I have 


if I may use a dirty word, televi- 
that 
pictures may be sold via TV, that 


sion. I have learned motion 


viewers may be pried away from 
their 12-inch screens and induced 


to put their dough down at the 
boxoffice. This, I think, is very 
significant. It goes a long way 


toward dispelling the miasma cre- 
ated by the “This-is-the-end!” boys. 

3y the same token, it is no pana- 
cea. Not every picture can be 
sold with equal success in this 
medium. (Note: Not every picture 
deserves the same success.) But 
it has been proven, to my and our 
satisfaction, that the proper use 
of television can be a positive and 
beneficial advertising force in the 
merchandising of motion pictures 
in the theatres. 





“Big TV Potential 





We have made no great mystery 
or secret of the results of our tests. 
In Los Angeles, for example, on 
one of our releases, “711 Ocean 
Drive,” it was found that at least 
25% of the tickets purchased in 
the first-run engagements were di- 
rectly attributable to our television 
campaign. It was found, through 
painstaking investigation and re- 
search, that the attendance at the 
theatres of persons from homes 
with television sets was almost dou- 
bled by our TV campaign. ‘This 
was determined by also checking 
the proportion of set-owners who 
attended the two previous atirac- 
tions at the theatres.) 

This result was achieved by nei- 
ther alchemy nor accident. Our 
TV spots were carefully made and 
carefully slanted for this particu- 
lar medium. They were not clips 
from the feature. They were spe- 
cially written and specially shot. 

To further illustrate this point, 
our TV spots on “Born Yesterday,” 
a little number currently on view, 
were shot at the studio—with the 
original cast—from special scripts 
—and directed by George Cukor, 
who directed the picture. Each 
one—whether it be 15 seconds or 
a full minute—is a completely in- 


By MAX E. YOUNGSTEIN 


(V. P.. Paramount Pictures) 
I believe that there 


. 
themselves have become too tormu- | 


larized. Too many sound like 


something the public has seen be- | 


fore. The art of programming the 


output of our Industry has appar- ! 
We are trying to| 
play too safe, and in playing safe, | 
cycle | 


ently, been lost. 


formulap ictures or 
think, in 


adopt 


pictures ] recent 


is public | 
" | 
apathy towards films because films | 


months, the situation has improved, | 


but I don’t think it will ever be 
solved until a real programming 
job is done by every studio, both 
individually and cooperatively. 

At the present time, 


industry is being swamped _ by 


the whole | 


Westerns, many of them very good, | 


but just too many of them aft 
same time. All of the 
are bound to realize money 
on these pictures because they have 
all tried to rush out 


less 


at the same 
time with what is basically the same 
tvpe of picture. | believe that the 
merchandise itself, namely, pic- 
tures, is our basic problem, and 


the | 
companies | 


secondly, the job of merchandising | 


them. I don’t 
a good job of merchandising our 
films, and I think the primary fault 


think we are doing | 


of this is the inability of our in-| 


custry to reach a satisfactory and 


equitable basis of cooperation be- | 


tween the exhibitor and the dis- 
tributor. I think we are getting to 
that point not because of any 
idealistic motives, but simply be- 
cause we are all in trouble, and 


the industry is beginning to realize | 


that exhibitors can’t do well if 
distributors do badly, or vice 
versa. 

-ast answer to the problem of 


restoring interest lies in program 
(Continued on page 67) 





tegrated production. And each has 
an entertainment value all its own. 

Maybe television is kicking our 
brains out. Maybe it will continue 


to do so as long as there are any 
brains left in our business. I’m 
convinced, however, that it ain't 


necessarily so; that proper use of 
television can help and improve 
our business; that the development 
of a technique can turn television 
into an advertising medium com- 
parable in value to newspapers, 
magazines, radio—and even trade- 
papers. 

This I have learned in the year 
1950. 





The Crystal Ball 


When January hits the scene 

There comes a line on stationery green. 
From the editor of what is known to be 
The spice of life—VARIETY. 

His letter is a sort of quiz 

Anent my views about the biz. 

How can the movies get new patrons? 
Attract the ministers and matrons? 

Is television more a menace 

Than bingo, lotto, bridge and tennis? 
Pictures are good, there’s no denying, 
But tell about installment buying. 
Divorcement—will it be a blow? 

What about frozen foreign dough? 


& 


He wants my views and my predictions 
To add to all the other fictions 

Which come to him from one and all 

Who gaze into a crystal ball 

And then come up in verbiage pompous 
To make you feel they're all non compos. 
But worse—I go along with them! 

What don’t I do for M-G-M! 


Here. where the well known lion roars 
Things are as bright as all outdoors 
Exhibitors are satisfied 

With hits like ‘“‘Father Of the Bride.” 
“Three Little Words” was quite a show 
Also “‘La Duchesse de Idaho.” 

Who doubts that “Annie Get Your Gun” 
Brought in a glimmering of sun 

And Sol this very minute shines 

On “Sol’’—the King who has the Mines.... 
Of course I think I'd better not 

Refer to some that weren't hot, 

But still I think we'll see the Sun 

Again in 1951. 

For if the world is not in pieces 

You'll get a kick from our releases. 

And take my word, though shy and docile, 
The ballvyhoo will be colossal. 


So friends, don’t be a doleful mourner. 

Just look around the brighter corner. 

Old M-G-M remains unshaken 

Unless, of course, I’ve been mistaken. 

Howard Dietz. 





True Confession 
By HAROLD ROBBINS 


We might as well admit it to 
the world as we have long since 
admitted it to ourselves. The “we,” 





record at George Washington High 
School had more red marks than 
a booker’s “unplayed” report has 
of course, is used in an editorial in Dallas. In the days I attended 
sense meaning “me.” But some- school ‘or rather in the days I 
one once told me that when writ- didn’t) I used to spend my morn- 
ing a piece for VARIETY if you ings in the balcony at the New York 
want to talk about yourself you Paramount Theatre. Things were 
don’t say “me,” you say “we.” It’s 
supposed to be more modest. Since 
modesty is not one of my strong 
points but I am basically a con- 


tically reserved a seat for me. I 
was very happy with this arrange- 
ment because I liked going to the 


formist, if you will substitute an movies better than going to school. 
“m” for a “w” whenever you come Until one day a very sad thing 
across the word “we”, at least we'll happened. 


both know who we're talking about. 

I was probably the world’s worst 
student. The only subject I didn’t 
fiunk was lunch. My attendance 


They sat the truant officer in the 
seat next to me. I don't know 
what warned me that something 
vas wrong, but the fact that this 
guy was looking at me with a bale- 














ful glare told me that I had better 





| 
| 
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LORIA DE HAVEN 
Currently Costarring in RKO’s “TWO TICKETS TO BROADWAY” 
Forthcoming 20th Fox’s “FRIENDLY 


Spring Theatre and Nitery Tour of East and Midwest 


Representatives—Famous Artists, TV 


get out of there fast, which I start- 
ed to do. 

It didn’t do much good. There 
was another one in the lobby and 
I was hauled off unceremoniously 
to the principal’s office at school. 
After a respectable wait of a few 
minutes, I was ushered into the 
Great Man's office. He was wait- 
ing there very quietly, his face 
stern, his eyes grim. He was read- 
ing a report lying on his desk. 

At last the principal looked up 
at me and said, ‘“‘Harold, you are 
a great disappointment to us.” 

“Yessir,” I answered. 

After allowing me a few minutes 
of frightened silence he resumed, 
“For the past two terms you have 
been marked absent a total of 20 
days, and have cut over 100 classes, 
mostly in the mornings. What do 
you do in this time away from 
school?” 
| I replied, “I go to the movies.” 
_These words seemed to infuriate 
him. His face turned purple and 
he rose behind his desk and shout- 
/ed at me, “GO TO THE MOVIES? 
Does that help you pass your Eng- 
lish in which you got a miserable 
/45°°? Does that help you pass 
Math and Accounting in which 
| your averages are correspondingly 
| bad?” 
| I looked at him without answer- 
| ing. 
| This seemed to infuriate him 
even more. “Tell me,” he shouted, 
“is going to the Paramount more 
|important than going to school? 
Are movies going to train you for 
life? Are movies going to support 
you and your family, when you 
have one?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” I answered. 
That was more than 20 years 
ago. I still don’t know. But after 
two novels and 10 years as budget 
analyst and statistician for Univer- 
sal, I must confess that maybe he 
was right. 
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Sales Exees Emphasize Need for Revitalized Showmanship 








Concede That TV Can be Made a Valuable Selling Adjunct—Exhibitors 
Must Help Create New Faces—Views on Bidding, Drive-Ins, Dualing 


Republic Sales V.P. Deplores Exhibs’ Slowdown 
On Showmanship 


By J. R. GRAINGER 
(Distribution V.P., Republic Pictures) 


In talking rentals and grosses, exhibitors seem always 
to have in mind the peak business that they were doing 
when business actually was abnormal. They have to rec- 
ognize the healthy condition of the business without 
reference to peak grosses in an ab- 
normal period. They should stop be- 
moaning and go to work to bring in 
new patrons by every form of show- 
manship at their disposal. This busi- 
ness of crying the blues and forgetting 
even the basic principles of running a 
theatre is causing difficulty in many 
situations throughout the country. 

These instances may be isolated, but 
{ have had reports of people losing 
the movie-going habit because they 
actually don’t know what’s playing at 
their local theatres. The simple busi- 
ness of sending out programs weekly 
has been discontinued by some theatres as a so-called econ- 
omy. If patrons have to call to get information on films, 
there is the hazard that if they get a busy signal they just 
decide to stay home that night. A lot of theatres are ac 
tually run down. Their shoddy exteriors and equally run- 
down interiors are certainly no invitation to an evening's 
entertainment. Circuses aren't going out of business. 
They know the value of lights and bailyhoo, and so should 
every showman. This business of being discouraged is bad 
business when it reflects itself in theatres which by their 
looks alone deter public interest in their wares. 

Another, and possibly the greatest, problem confronting 
the producer and distributor today is that of ‘‘new faces.” 
The success of this business—as a matter of fact, its foun- 
dation—is the building of new personalities. It’s not so 
many years ago that Republic was using John Wayne in 
a series of Three Musketeers westerns and having a teriffic 
struggle in breaking down exhibitor resistance throughout 
the country. Today Wayne is an outstanding star, with 
possibly more audience draw than any male star in the 
business. Unless this business develops new stars, it in- 
evitably must suffer. People in the picture business grow 
older just as everybody else does. I don’t intend to mini- 
mize the boxoffice value of those stars who have been 
built up during past years, but we must have new faces. 
just as we must build up new audiences among the younger 
people. To accomplish this, studios must have exhibitor 
cooperation. They cannot do it alone. It is common 
knowledge that exhibitors have always had the best end 
of the motion picture business and that is not an econom- 
ically sound premise. There must be an equal share of 
the tariff and the returns if this business is to stay healthy. 

















J. R. Grainger 


| ss Contagious Propaganda | 











I know of no definite apathy toward motion pictures. 
There is a lot of loose talk in this business and a lot of un- 
favorable publicity that never should be permitted in news- 
papers, and people are beginning to believe what they 
read. With hundreds of millions of dollars invested in this 
business—in studios, pictures and theatres—nothing is 
going to happen to destroy the motion picture business. 
It's a case of hard work, selling movies to reclaim audi- 
ences which have been influenced by what I would call 
propaganda, to build new audiences by active promotion, 
to sell new personalities, to attract wider audiences—in 
short, we must sell pictures and never stop selling them! 
We, at Republic, are doing our best to stimulate public 
interest in our pictures nationally, and to show by active 
participation in premiere promotion what can be accom- 
plished locally if exhibitors will adapt the exploitation 
slants which have contributed to these premiere successes. 
I think that showmanship is the answer, and that what is 
called “public apathy” may possibly be diagnosed as “show- 
manship apathy.” 

I want to talk a little, too, about the small amount of 
advertising that exhibitors are doing. Some time back 
producers started to “cooperate” on advertising, where- 
upon quite a few exhibitors started to cut down on their 
budgets, expecting the distributor to carry the load. If 
distributors stopped “cooperating” on advertising budgets, 
theatres woulld have to go to work to protect their in- 
vestment in pictures. It's unfortunate, but true, that many 
exhibitors seemingly expect the producer not only to make 
pictures, distribute them, but also do the major or com- 
plete job of advertising and exploiting them. 

| talk to a lot of exhibitors every day, and theatres are 
showing a profit. Of course, it is not the profit which was 
made during the abnormal peak I mentioned before, but it 
is substantial. Pessimism is catching, and it is dangerous 
for this type of thinking to infect the industry. Certainly 
we have problems, but we know what to do about them, 
and it is the job of everybody connected with this busi- 
ness to stop moaning and to get to work. so that we can 
all enjoy the benefits of a business that I feel is as solid 
as any enterprise in the world. 

People want good movies. We have to make them and 
We have to let the public know that we have them. ‘There 
is no sense in pitting one factor of the business against the 
other or attempting to divide responsibility. A shirt manu- 
facturer franchises his merchandise only to those stores 
he knows will display and promote it properly. We've 
always taken it for granted that when an exhibitor buys a 
picture he'll get behind it, but unfortunately that is not 
true today in many instances. We've ai! got to work to- 
gether to protect the interest of producer, distributor and 
exhibitor alike. Now is a good time to start! 

















T ’ 

Never Can Tell 

Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire once said o1 a 
distinguished neighbor that he was a wonderful man, 
a fine scholar and a delightful gentleman. “Very kind 
of vou.” said a listener, “all the more so because he 
Says vou are a filthy old scoundrel.” “Ah well,” said 
Voltaire with a grin, “perhaps we are both mistaken.” 
John Kieran. 


Since Pix More Than Ever Today Compete With 
Home Entertainment, Real Selling Is a Must 


By WILLIAM J. HEINEMAN 
‘Eagle Lion Classics Sales V. P.) 

They tell me that in 1905 you couldn’t get many people to 
invest their money in the movie business, it being con- 
sidered about as reliable as the mutterings of an Indian 
rainmaker. Well, here we are 45 years later, and we're 
still trying to prove they’re wrong. In 1950 we have with us 
a new set of skeptics with the same old moose call and a 
shiny new crystal ball. 

They figure they've got us this time for sure. That any 
champ 50 years old is bound to get creaky in the joints, 
and instad of slugging in the style that put him at the top 
of his class, he has to start bobbing and weaving like a 
cutie. Our friends, the skeptics, reason that the reflexes 
are dulled to the point where everything now is mechanical 
and that we just can’t adjust ourselves. 

In my opinion this new crystal ball-gazer is just as 
wrong as his father was but with this exception: the 
motion picture industry must recognize the fact that vast 
new problems confront us today which are far more men- 
acing than those which existed 50 years ago, and that 
unless we meet that challenge by harnessing all our talent 
in one concentrated effort we are going to have a very 
rough time of it indeed In dealing with the present situa 
tion, I think we need to recognize the principle that the 
theatre, more than ever, competes with the home. That 
we therefore need to merchandise our product, from 
screenplay to exhibition, with such entertainment values 
as will induce people to go to the theatre for their leisure 
time enjoyment. More specifically, here is what Eagle Lion 
Classics did with two recent pictures, ““Destination Moon’ 
and ‘Prehistoric Women.” 

The trade knows by now that “Destination Moon” is 
one of the boxoffice champs of 1950. Yet, here is a film 
that despite no names of marquee value was exploited to 
such a high degree that it incited the imagination o. young 
people and old alike. Every conceivable angle in the film— 
the unsual theme, the production values, the scientific 
approach, the entertainment inherent in probing the un 
known, was trumpeted far and wide to a receptive film 
going public. 

We applied the same merchandising formula to “Pre 
historic Women,” a picture of ideas, of no names that can 
be exploited, and without even the production values of 
“Destination Moon.” Again, it was a question of analyzing 
a picture properly. of exploiting every conceivable angle 
in the film and, with the aid of exhibitors, of reaching into 
the homes and getting the people to respond to ideas. 


What’s Wrong With a Business That Sells 57,000. 
000 Items (Tickets) Every Week at 47.le 


Average Price? 


By ABE MONTAGUE 
(Sales V. P., Columbia Pictures) 


A friend of mine is in a business which sells 57,000,000 
items each week at an average price per item of 47.1c. 
It’s a big business, a real big one, solid, substantial, rich. 
With a volume like that, do you think he’s worrying? You 
can bet your life he is. You see, it’s 
the motion picture business. 

Granted that, beyond the question 
of a doubt, the boxoffice is not nearly 
what it was in the peak years of 1941- 
1947, still we Know that 57,000,000 
tickets are being sold each week. We 
know that people are turning out in 
great numbers for certain pictures. 
We know there has never been any 
form of entertainment in the history 
of this beat-up world to equal the 
American motion picture. And. as an 
individual, I know and believe that 
our industry still has tremendous po- 
tentialities for growth, that its future is as we who are in 
it choose to make ii. 

Then what is the trouble? If I had to make a guess— 
and I wish I didn’t have to—I'd say that too many of us 
have grown fat and lazy. Our past success is more of a 
burden to us than a help. Count up the new ideas of the 
past 20 years. They are few indeed—and 20 years is a long 
time. 

We built a business for the masses. Atmospheric the- 
atres. comfortable seats, good projection, everything to 
create an escape for the little Joe and his Mrs. Then we 
stopped. 

Our advertising technique and media have not been 
altered materially from the early days of the business. 
The theatre owner sits back, waiting for the distributor 
to handle the campaign. The distributor relies on the 
theatre for the same job. Even as an industry we are 
unable to present a united front; we are constantly torn 
by internal strife and dissension. And now—up comes a 
little thing called television. 

This noble competitor—and I use the word “noble” ad- 
visedly—is without doubt attracting a considerable portion 
of our audience. In some of the important television areas, 
it is actually pushing our publicity and advertising out of 
the newspapers. And we mumble and sulk and complain, 
but we don’t come back swinging the way we used to. 

How should we do it? There are lots of ways. We 
must encourage youth in our pictures. On this score, the 
burden rests with the theatre operators too. They have 
hesitated to give new faces the proper opportunity. As a 
consequence, the studios have hesitated to try new players 
in their more important pictures. 

We need youth, too, in the administrative branches of 
our industry. This is a young. creative business we're in, 
and we need all the young, creative minds we can get 
into distribution, production and exhibition. I am not 
recommending the retirement of the industry fathers. 

















Abe Montague 


But I’m all for the nurturing and pushing of the next 
generation. 

We must welcome and not stifle new developments like 
the Drive-In Theatre. I believe, as many do, that Drive- 
Ins bring a new motion picture audience—a group that 
doesn’t like to dress up, that wants to take the kids with 
them, that can’t afford a baby-sitter. And where it enters 
into competition with -the so-called “conventional” the- 
atre, Mr. Conventional Exhibitor had better haul his tail 
out of his easy chair and get back to work. And that’s a 
thought that disturbs me not one little bit. 

Less talk about what television is doing and more action 
to offset it will help too. I believe television can be har- 
nessed. I know, from Columbia’s experience, that it is a 
great advertising medium, that it can be made to sell 
tickets. We have proven that incontrovertibly. And we 
intend to take full advantage of it. 


Par Distrib Chief Sees New Peaks for Pix; Cites 
Exhibs’ Awareness of ‘New Faces.” If Good 


By A. W. SCHWALBERG 
(Distribution V.P., Paramount Pictures) 


Because film rental so obviously depends on what a 
picture grosses at the boxoffice, each theatre represents 
a different problem. Hence film rentals cannot be dis- 
cussed except on an “individual” basis. On the proposition 
of whether we have reached the limit 
on grosses, my answer to that is an 
emphatic “no.” There will always be 
new records. As an examp!e, let me 
cite recent history at the Radio City 
Music Hall. A few seasons back “Em- 
peror Waltz” broke all existing Music 
Hall records. We were happy with 
this, of course. Then “Connecticut 
Yankee” came along, and broke the 
“Waltz” record. Then, just a few 
weeks ago, “Sunset Boulevard” broke 
through and created a brand new rec- 
ord to be shot at. Who can tell what 
the future “Sunset” will gross? For 
nis reason, I must refuse to say that we have reached a 
imit in grosses. 


The various elements concerned in the matter of “star 
‘alue” have always posed a problem. I don’t think you 
can truly say that every exhibitor is unconditionally op- 
posed to every picture which has new faces. Take as an 
example a picture called “Smoke,” a fine grosser. I doubt 
that very many remember the names of the human actors 
in that film, but everyone knows it was about a horse. In 
other words, here was a successful fim of which it might 
be said that it had no faces! 


I would say, therefore, that exhibitors do realize cast 
values and potentials, and are fully prepared to go along 
with new faces, if the film in question has other recogniz- 
able elements of quality which can be capitalized on. 
Naturally, they can’t be expected to seil a picture on a 
new face and nothing more. But if they have a fighting 
chance—they’ll go to work. 

I reject the theory that the public is apathetic to films 
as a whole. The kind of business done by such pictures as 
“Father of the Bride,” “King Solomon’s Mines” and “Sun- 
set Boulevard” proves this contention. People simply don’t 
attend theatres in such numbers when they're apathetic. 
To be sure, there are periods when over-all business is off. 
I have been in this industry for 26 years, and there has 
never been a time when business has not been subject to 
peaks and gullies. In all those cases, it has come out with 
flying colors. I have every confidence that it will continue 
to do so. 

I believe that the problems inherent to drive-in theatres 
will be solved in the normal process of evolution. When 
these theatres first appeared, they were unique, and their 
problems were unique. But in the course of time. the 
theatres themselves and their methods of operation have 
become more stabilized, and so indeed have their prob- 
lems. In another year or two, drive-ins will have become 
commonplace, and their problems will be largely the prob- 
lems of the conventional theatres. 








Al Schwalberg 


If Other Industries Can Utilize TV to Sell Mdse., 
Why Can't the Picture Business Ditto? 


By A. W. SMITH, JR. 
(Sales V. P., 20th-Fox Films) 

There is too much of a downbeat note permeating our 
industry today. As does everybody in the picture business, 
I recognize the tremendous pressures under which we are 
operating. It isn’t only television that has taken its toll 
of our business but economic condi- 
tions generally. Higher taxes, in- 
creased living costs; scare buying of 
heavy goods have all hit our boxoffice. 

These are all factors that, of course, 
We must consider seriously. We can’t 
blind ourselves but I do believe that 
there are certain ways in which we 
can clheciively offset the present de- 
pression in our boxoffice. 

First, as regards teievision, we must 
join forces with this new medium 
and use it just as producers of other 
commodities are using it to sell mer- 
chandise. 

To this day, despite all of the improvements that have 
been made in the live programs on television, advertisers 
who have tried live commercials are now turning more and 
more to commercials on film. What does this mean? It 
means that the public still recognizes the motion picture, 
whether it is shown on the television screen at home or on 
the screen of their local theatre, as the best there is in 
entertainment, 

Our job is to remind the great television audience con- 
stantly that their favorite theatre is showing fine new mo- 
tion pictures, and to convince them that the entertain- 
ment they will enjoy by going down the street is far sue 

(Continued on page 49) 





Andy Smith 
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The Near-Beer Scandal 





A Volsteadian 


Reminiscence 


Broun, Judge Corrigan and Congressman 
LaGuardia 


By MILTON 


Hollywood. 


One very hot night in July back 
in the Prohibition Era—1931, to 
be exact—three gentlemen, their 
coats off, their collars oven, were 


sweating in the darkened auditor 


im of the George M. Cohan Thea- 
tre on Times Square. 
Not a wisp of air was stirring 


and these men were in silent sym- 
pathy with the cast and chorus of 
a musical show then in rehearsal. 
Someone, probably I, suggested 


that we ought to adjourn across 
the street to a speakeasy known 
as the Green Door and have a 
quick bee The perspiring oO 
lookers agreed with alacrity and 
that is how Heywood Broun, Judge 


Joseph E. Corrigan and Congress- 
man Fiorello LaGuardia almost got 
involved in a political scandal that 
could have had severe political rep- 
ercussions. 

other activities, 
writing a daily 
for the N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram, a monthly book review for 
One magazine and dramatic criti- 
cism for another, collaborating 
with Quentin Reynolds on a novel 
(which never got written), manag 
ing a private employment agency 
for indigent friends and strangers, 
Heywood Broun was not only run- 
ning for Congress on the Socialist 
ticket, but producing a musical re 
vue called “Shoot The Works.” 
There obviously were not enough 
hours in the day for him, for he 
had to read new books, attend 
first nights, write reams of copy. 
have meetings with his. political 
advisers and the staff that ran his 
private unemployment insurance 
organization, make speeches in the 
district where he was running, and 
finally, help Johnny Boyle and Ted 
Hammerstein rehearse “Shoot The 


Among his 
which 


column 


consisted of 


Works,” in which he was not only 
going to appear as_ master-of- 


ceremonies, but act in some of the 
skits with John Hazzard, Julius Tan- 
nen, Edward McNamara, George 
and Julie Murphy, Bill O'Neill, 
Lee Brody and Imogene Coca. 

He also managed to regularly at- 
tend his clubs, the Harvard, Calu- 
met and Racquet & Tennis, where 
the members regarded Broun and 
his political ambition with ill-con- 
cealed horror. When he had noth- 
ing else to do, he devoted himself 
to painting. 

This night, to show that he was 
impartial, as well as broadminded, 
he invited Judge Corrigan, a Dem- 
ocrat, and LaGuardia, a Republi- 
can, to attend a rehearsal with him 


and listened to their criticism with | 


consideration. 

“Shoot The Works” 
ception in Broun’s 
cial consciousness. Though the De- 
pression was on in full force, 
Broun earned about $50.000 a year, 
a fact which made him 
His ecmployment§ agency, 


had its in- 


called 


well-known so- | 


uneasy. | 


“Save-A-Job-Till-June,” was started | 


with his own funds and his apart- 
ment was the office where jobs 
were actually found for 


many | 


people who applied: everyone from | 


janitors to newspapermen. It was 
Broun’s fond, but mistaken hope 
that the depression would only last 
until June, 1930. When it persisted 
with alarming tenacity, his funds 
began to get very low. Broun de- 
cided that he could interest enough 
theatrical friends who were in 


sympathy with his project, and that | 


a benefit in order to raise 


money. 


Was 


That's when I got into the pic- 
ture. | was then press agent for 
the Conno!ly & Swanstrom musical. 
“Sons O’ Guns,” which was playing 
at the Imperial Theatre. Bobby 
Connolly and Arthur Swanstrom 
were anxious to help and turned 


over the Imperial to Broun for 
his benefit. It was a whopping 
success and earned about $7,000. 


which was promptly handed over 
to the employment agency. 
Broun, who had been acting as 
emcee at various theatrical affairs. 
really got his teeth into show 
business at this benefit, where he 
introduced the acts. It didn’t take 
a keen observer to see that Broun 


had been severely bitten by the 
stage bug. 
He saw no reason why he 


couldn't produce a musical revue 


About Heywood 
M. RAISON 
and turn the profits over to his 
employment agency. The idea took 
hold: he began to interest more 
people in it and such theatre vet- 
erans as E. A. MacAuley, then 
treasurer of the 46th street Thea 
tre, and now house manager; Rich 


ard Berger, then MacAuley’s assis 
tant; Milton Lazarus, who to 
act press agent; Joey Keith of 
Leblang’s Agency who arranged 
for the George M. Cohan Theatre 


VW as 


as 


Charles LeMaire, who offered to 
handle the costuming; Nunnally 
Johnson, who agreed to rite 
skits: Max and Nathaniel Lief, who 
subsequently wrote the lyric 
\] ae Ciear’ Philip Chi and 
Ji Gorney, who wrote the musi 
and many others including Howard 
Dietz and Arthur Schwartz 
gathered in Broun’s apartment fol 
a series ot conferences which 
often ended up at Billingsley’s 
Stork Club, then next door to 
Broun’s apartment house 

Broun threw himself into this 


new project with great enthusiasm 
\s his associate producer, we found 


a pleasant task for ourselves: hunt- 
ing for talent. This hunt took us 
through all the night clubs and 
cabarets in New York, to all the 


shows and to bars where one could 
catch an unknown, but talented en- 
tertainer. 

We 


two, 


also picked up a Dat ker or 
but most the money for 
production purposes was furnished 


ot 


by Broun himself, which kept him 
broker than ever. But he was hav 
ing a wonderful time. 

That the show took shape and 
subsequently was a hit is another 
story. It ran for 13 weeks, and 
would have run indefinitely, but 


Broun had a nervous collapse, due 
to overwork and strain, and we had 
to the show abruptly one 
Saturday night. 

But going back to the hot 
in July, Milton Lazarus and I got 
a huge kick out of watching the 
three political friends: Broun, 
Judge Corrigan and LaGuardia, in 
the Green Door, drinking beer with 
high relish, 

It was Judge Corrigan, incorrupt- 


close 


night 


ible Upholder of The Law, and 
nemesis of racketeers, who sug- 


gested that we ought to bring back 


several dozen 
the sweltering cast and chorus. 
Broun and LaGuardia agreed at 


‘once. LaGuardia, in fact, had just 


demonstrated in Congress how to 
make real beer out of near beer 
and had been in headlines for days. 
He. as we well know, was as 
corruptible as Corrigan and Broun, 
but the three men had one hate 
in common. like most New Yorkers, 
including Westbrook Pegler. They 
thought the Prohibition Act was an 


anathema, 


The five of us: Broun, Judge 
Corrigan. Congressman LaGuardia, 
Milton Lazarus, p.a. of the show, 
and I. all laden down with cartons 
of beer. left the Green Door and 
started across the street. 

Broul et Judge Corrigan and 
LaGuardia go on ahead and fell 
back to whisper urgently into 
Lazarus’ ear, “Get a cop—and have 
him make a pinch. We'll get a lot 
of free publicity for the show.” 

And indeed we would have 
Broun didn’t count. But Corrigan 
and LaGuardia would have found 
an embarrassment of headlines. 
For one tense moment, Lazarus 
lidn't k ether or not Broun 

eant { en 1e Saw the 
{ k]¢ eve, and relaxed. 

Broun caught up with the others, 
and Lazarus and I watched them 
enter the stage door: Broun, lum- 
bering and shaggy as usual, Corr)- 
gan spare and iin, LaGuardia 
short and chubby. The door closed 
behind them and they were Safe. 


Now. the three of them are gone, 


and it'll be a long time before New 


York sees their like again. Which 
iS too bad. because we Can use 
men like that right now. 


Kosiner Heads Special 
Col. Dept. on Foreign Pix 


Harry Kosiner, formerly east- 
ern representative for Edward 
Small. last week joined Columbia 
Pictures to take charge of a spe- 
cial department which the com- 
pany set up about a year ago to 
handle foreign films. New di- 
vision will be expanded and re- 


organized to include distribution 
of top independent domestic prod- 


foreign roadshow 


uct as well as 
and art theatre pictures. 

With Small for the last seven 
years, Kosiner over a stretch of 
more than 27 years had been as- 


sociated in various capacities with 
20th-Fox, United Artists sales 
dept... RKO and De Luxe Labora- 
tories. Meanwhile, Morris Good- 
man, who formerly supervised Co- 
lumbia’s foreign film activities in 
the U. S., has been shifted to other 
chores with Columbia  Interna- 
tional Corp. 


eartons of beer to 


in- | 


Say, Who’s Writing 
This Dialog Anyway ? 


By RICHARD THORPE 


Hollywood. 

Toughest thing of all to write 
really well, some of my writer pals 
have assured me, is good dialog. 

“You've got to make it sound 
like people really talk,” they say. 
“Not like a writer thinks or talks, 
but like people talk. You know— 
stuff with guts in it, like early 
Hemingway 

Well, the influence of “the way 
people talk” on motion picture di- 
alog, and the influence of motion 
picture dialog on “the way people 
talk.” is a give-and-take. And here 
I am in the middle, looking to one 
side and then the other, like a ten- 
nis match spectator in a newsreel. 

It is a wise bit of dialog indeed 
that knows its own father. 

Recently I stopped by to pick up 
a non-professional friend who was 


going with me to a night baseball 
ame. The friend’s small boy, it 
developed, had measles When I 
arrived the doctor was in the 


youngster’s room. 

The whole household was hushed, 
just like in a death scene. We con- 
versed in low tones. Presently the 
doctor emerged. He could have 
been sent from Central Casting 
Fatherly, serious, the perfect type. 
The mother stood with drawn face, 


waiting for the verdict. Just like 
Joan Crawford. 
| ‘Crisis Past’ 

The doctor hauled out a large 


watch, looked at it, and snapped 
the cover closed. Where did that 
bit of doctor business ever come 
from? Then he said: “The crisis 


is past!” 

The crisis is past, so help me. 
Measles! 

Most people sort of subcon- 
sciously fit themselves into the 
roles in which either fate or their 
own imaginations cast them. 

Ever get stopped by one of those 
you won't talk, eh?” cops? 
They are among the top outstand- 
ing dialog writers. They give them- 
selves all the good lines, too. 


‘so 


There is hardly any answer for 


that “Where do you think you're 
going, to a fire?” line of dialog. 

It is human nature to endow 
one’s every-day routine’ experi- 
ences with dramatic impact’ by 
shooting those dialog punchlines 
right out of the script. 

Like a little exchange I hap- 


pened to witness a few weeks ago 
when I ventured out in my _ pa- 























Jerry Wald 


next five vears, 





WALD-KRASNA PRODUCTIONS 


| Producing for RKO Radio 
Marking the biggest independent production deal in Jiollywood history, Iloward Ilughes 
and Norman Krasna to RKO Radio in August, 1950, 
Their contract ealls for a total of 60 tep-budget 


1951 lows as a busy New Yeur for Wald-Krasna andfor RKO, 





brought Jerry Wald 


: features, involving $50,000.000, to be completed during the 
With 15 scripts already completed. some of the industry's bis 


seest names already signed, 


'in 


jamas, came the dawn, to pick up 
my morning paper. 

I suddenly heard a car approach- 
ing and scrambled back of a hedge. 
It turned out to be a garbage col- 
lection truck. 

When they stopped in front of 
my place a man standing on a little 
platform at the back of the truck 
hopped off with quite a gesture and 


picked up the garbage can. The 
driver swung down from his seat 
and lifted the hood of the car. He 


studied the steaming motor with a 
serious expression. Then he latched 
the hood down again. 

| ‘She’s Aleakin’ ’ 


“She’s aleakin’,” he called to the 


character at the back end of the 
truck. 
That worthy replied: “Are you 


‘er on time? 
up front inspected his 


going to put 
The man 
watch 
“Seventeen minutes behind 
schedule,” he said, *“‘but don’t wor- 
ry—we'll put ’er on time. Wish we 
had old No. 47 though. She's over 
in the Beverly division now 
“Yep,” the other agreed, 
could really highball!” 
Whereupon the man up front 
took a final puff on his cigaret, 
dropped it and stepped on it—with 
an air. The rear guy mounted his 
platform and waved his arm like 
a brakeman signaling the engineer. 


“she 


The front man tilted his cap at 
an agle and mounted to the cabin 
with his orders in his hand, just 
like Casey Jones. 


“Let's highball!” he yelled, as he 
grabbed the throttle. 
And they were off in the dawn 


Last 1 saw of her she was build- 
ing up steam to make that curve 
onto Wilshire Boulevard. And 


that’s the toughest grade this side 
of the Rockies. She was highballin’! 


CITY INVESTING’S NET 
OF $590,700 LAST YEAR 


City Investing Co., N. Y.. showed 
a net profit of $590,700 on the 





op- 
eration of its four film and three 
legit houses, its report for the 


year ending last April 30 discloses. 
Its income from boxoffice receipts, 
rental of theatres, ete., was $5,087.- 
418, of which $2,722,854 was paid 
out in film 


rentals and shares to 
attractions. 
Operating expenses out of the 


$2,364,564 remaining were $2,021, 
140. Out of that, however, $247,- 
276 was charged to the attractions. 
Principal theatre expenses were 
$1,071,541 in salaries and $564,230 
in The $590.700 net 
does not take into account expenses 
of real estate administration, real 
estate taxes and depreciation. 
Filmeries owned by CI are the 
Astor, Victoria and Bijou on Broad- 
Way, and Keith's, Cincinnati. Le- 
giters are Fulton, 46th Street and 
Morosco in N. Y. Astor Theatre 
Corp., a wholly-owned subsid which 
controls the theatre properties, paid 
no dividend to the parent company, 
but the latter had a $65,821 equity 
Astor’s undistributed _ profits. 


advertising. 


| Cincinnati Playhouses, Ine., which 


held the Keith’s in Ciney, paid a 
$45,000 divvy to the parent, al- 
though the latter had a $10.508 


equity in the subsid’s losses. 


Astor is the parent of City En- 
tertainment Co., which operates 


the film houses, under management 


| houses. 


of Maurice Maurer, and City Play- 
which operates the legit 
properties under management of 
Louis Lotito. 


City Investing Sells Cincy Keith's 
_ Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati Playhouses, subsidiary 


of City Investing Co., N. Y.. has 
_sold the Keith Building here 


| feld 


Norman Krasna_ 


| ert 


| years to run, 


} 
| 


to an eastern syndicate, not named, 
for a reported $2,000,000. CIC 
bought the 12-story building, which 
houses the 1,542-seat Keith's thea- 
tre, from estate of Ben Heidings- 
in 1946. There are four 
ground-floor stores and_ 60,000 
square feet of office space. 
Transfer of ownership does not 
affect tenancy of theatre by Mid- 
States enterprises, headed by Rob- 
Libson and Maurice White, 
which holds lease with about nine 
City Investing oper- 
ated Keith's for a couple of years 
before leasing house to Mid-States. 
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Humor and Prejudice 





Author-Comedian Illustrates Wholesome 
Influence of the Quip on Bigots 


By SAM LEVENSON 


Humor can be a force for progress or an instrument of 
reaction. Fundamentally serious social attitudes can be 
expressed in humor. The age old prejudices against minor- 
ity groups have been expressed in “jokes” which type the 
Negro as lazy, the Irishman as a drunk, the Pole as dumb, 
the Jew as an unscrupulous merchant, etc. In self-defense 
the minorities under attack will create humor that strikes 
back. Here are some examples: 

Sam Burns, a Southern Negro, tried to walk into a 
“white” church one Sunday morning. He was stopped at 


the door by the sexton. “You can’t worship here.” “Why 
not” ‘Isn’t this a house of God?” “Yes, it is, but this is 
a ‘white’ church.” “I don’t understand.” “Well, you just 


gg to your own church and pray to God and you will feel 
much better.” 

So Sam Burns prayed to God. Next Sunday morning 
he was back at the door of the “white” church. “Don’t get 
upset,” he said to the sexton. “I am not going to force 
my way in. I just came to tell you that 1 took your advice 
and it worked out fine. I prayed to God and He told me. 
‘Don't feel too bad about it, Sam. I've been trying to get 
into that church myself for 20 years and haven't been 
able to!’ ” 


% 


\ir. George Epstein, whose American ancestry dates 
back only 40 years, was taunted by an American of “line- 
age” 

What kind of an American are you? Why, my ancestors 
came over on the Mayflower!” 

Epstein is a peace-loving man. He seeks no quarrel 
with any man, but this painful slur on the quality of his 
Americanism brought forth this retaliation: “Yes your 
people came over on the Mayflower, but frankly, it’s a 
good thing they did, because when my father came here 
the immigration laws were much stricter.” 

z z 

Tomes have been written on the psychology of prejudice. 
What makes the bigot tick? Why can’t light and truth 
penetrate the stubborn resistance of the closed mind? 
Here is a fine illustration in humor of the workings of 
such resistance to logic: 

One morning at breakfast Bert Jones announced to his 
family that he was dead. His wife and children laughed 
and continued on with the cornflakes. 

“I’m not joking,” said Mr. Jones. “It’s all over. I died 
last night. My will is made out. You can bury me in 
St. Thomas’ Cemetery tomorrow.” 

“Look,” said his wife. “Don’t sound so macabre. If 
you don't feel well we can call the doctor. Get into bed 
and relax. Maybe you've been working too hard.” 

“You may call all the doctors vou like. I'm telling you 
it’s all over.” 

The doctor came. He looked at Mr. Jones’ tongue, took 
his pulse, and shook his head. “Look, Bert, I've known 
you for a long time but never as a practical joker. What’s 
up?” 

“Doc, [Um dead. It happened last night. I’ve nothing 
against vou. You've done vour best. Ud appreciate your 
saving a few words at the funeral. Please lool after the 
family.” 

The doctor realized he had a problem on his hands. 
“Bert.” he said, “you've always been a reasonable guy. 
If | can prove to you you're not dead will you get up and 
go about your business?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Corpses don’t bleed, Bert. I'm going to prick your 
finger. If it bleeds you're alive and that’s final.” 

“It's a deal.” 

The doctor stuck a sterilized needle into Mr. Jones’ 
index finger and smiled as a little blood bubble appeared. 

“You see?” said Bert Jones. “Corpses do bleed!” 
‘Wit? Vs. ‘llumor | 


The dictionary says that “humor” is kindly; “wit” is 
sharp and usually needs a victim. Although we personally 
preter “humor” there are times when “wit” is preferable. 
Besides, the victim may deserve it. 

Two southern Negro truckmen had been driving through 
the night. One suggested o the other that it would be 
a great idea to stop for a beer at a roadside tavern. They 
pulled the truck up before a purple neon sign and walked 
up to the entrance. 

\s they walked into the door the stench of cheap liquor 
hit their nostrils. 

The place was filled with loud-mouthed men and vulgarly 
dressed women, all drunk. 

To add to the scene of debauchery the jukebox was 
blasting away. 

As the two Negroes walked in all eyes were turned on 
them. 

“We don't serve Negroes.” growled the perspiring bar- 
tender. 

One of the colored drivers looked the room over, then 
turned to the bartender and asked: “That's o.k. with me. 
All I want to know is why you favor the Negroes?” 


A business concern received an answer to an ad it had 
placed in the newspaper. The letter presented the man’s 
qualifications and ended, “In addition may I add, confiden- 
tially, that I am white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, descended 
from an unbroken line of white Anglo-Saxon Protestants.” 

The president of the firm, a genuine American, answered 
him as follows: “We have read your ‘confidential’ note 
With interest. We regret to inform you that we need a 
man for work, not for purposes of breeding.” 


A Fat Role 


When “Arsenic and Old Lace” was_being played in 
London, Queen Elizabeth attended a performance. 
The cast was terribly excited and, breaking all back- 
stage rules, they clustered around the entrances and 
behind the curtain to get a peep at Her Majesty. 

As the Queen entered the Royal Box, the entire 
audience arose to greet her. Mary Jerold turned to 
Dame Lillian Braithwaite and whispered, “What an 
entrance’; to which Dame Lillian replied, “What a 
pare!y” Gertrude Lawrence. 
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— By SIDNEY SHELDON 


Hollywood. 
The Scene: A producer’: office. Morgan Merri- 
weather, the producer, sits behind his desk, talk- 
ing to John Black from the Censor’s Office. 
Black 
I don’t mind telling you, our whole organization is 
shocked, Merriweather. 
Merriweather 
(mopping his brow) 
Believe me, Mr. Black, I had no idea 
what that scoundrel was up to. You 
know how these writers are. When he 
first told me about his notion, it 
sounded fine. 





Black 
(gravely) 

I’m afraid there may be _ serious 
repercussions. You see, our office 
not only has to protect the minds and 
morals of men, women, and children 
—but we also have to think of the 
coming generations. 

(he leans back; exhausted) 

It’s quite a task. 











Sidicy Sheldon 


Merriweather 
(sympathetically) 

I’m sure it is. And you've done a magnificent job. Why, 
in the last year there hasn’t been a picture where a man 
and woman kissed or anyone was shot or where anyone 
hated anyone else. 

(appreciatively) 
Yes, sir, pictures are getting more like real life every 
day. 
Black 
(modestly) 
It just takes applicaiton, Merriweather. Application. 
There is a knock at the door, and a young, harussed- 
looking writer comes in. His name is William. 


Merriweather 
(grimly) 
Come in, Bill. Sit down. You know Mr. Black. 
William 
(genuflecting) 
Good morning, sir. 
(he takes a seat) 
Black regards him with a malevolent eye. When he 
speaks, the room trembles slightly 
Black 
My office has just finished reading your manuscript. 
William . 
(leaning forward; hopefully) 
Yes, sir? 
Black shudders delicately. 
Black 
I consider myself a man of the world. I drink beer, 
smoke cigars, and | had one or two dates before [ was 
married. And vet I must admit that I was completels 
shocked by what you wrote. 
William 
(paling) 
But—I don’t understand, sir. 
Black 
(softly? 
I think you do. How old is your heroine? 


William 
Juliet? Why, 14. 
Black 
To be precise: “A fortnight and odd days short of 14.” 
William 
I guess so, but—— 
Black 
It won't do. She must be at least 21. 
William 


(catching Merriweather’s baleful glance) 
Well, I suppose I could make her a little older. 
Black 
Good. 
William 
(starting to rise) 
Tf that’s Sil. <4. 
Black 
I’m just beginning. 
William sits back in his chair. 
Black 
Naturally, with all the scripts we have to read, I only 
had time to skim through your little piece. We'll discuss 
some of the more blatant offenses. 
When Lady Capulet hears what Romeo has done, she 
says: “We will have vengeance for it, fear thou not.” 
William 
(eagerly) 
Yes. sir. She's furious. She'll kill him. She hates him. 
She 





Black 
She forgives him. 
William 
(aghast) 
She what? 
Black 
She forgives him. Our office does not approve of ven 
geance. . 
Merriweather 
(glarin at William) 
He'll work it out. 
Black 
Very good. ; 
William sinks lower in his chatr. 
F Black 
The next point. In the scene with Juliet and her nurse 
after her parents have told her she must marry Paris-— 
incidentally, I think vou could have written that scene a 
little bit better. [ heard a rather amusing anecdote on ms 
way over here this morning which vou might be able to 
work into it.... 
Merriweather 
(enthusiastically) 
Swell, Mr. Black. I'm sure William would be grateful. 





DO THAT 








Black 
(beaming) 
Not at all. Well, to get back to the scene. There isa 
line: “Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain.” 
(He fixes Wilham with a reproachful glance) 


William 
(dully) 
What have T done now? 
Black 
Really, my dear boy You want to mention a girl’s 


bosom? 
William 
(perplexed) 
Don’t they know they have them? 
Black 
(leaping to his feet) 
I did not come here to be insulted. 
Merriweather 
(placatingly) 
I’m sure he didn’t know what he was saying. 
(to William) 
Hold your tongue. 


William 
(dazea 
Yes. sir. 
(He slumps into his chair) 
Black 


(patronizingly, to William) 
I’ve had a little more experience than vou, my boy. We 
mustn't let these things get dirty. 
William 
(a groan) 
No. sir. 
Black 
(modestly) 
We tr: to help vou all we can. 
(he looks at his notes and frowns) 
Here’s one that’s rather embarrassing: 
“Oh. son, the night before thy wedding day 
Hath death lain with thy wife; see there she lies, 
Flower as she was, deflowered by him.” 
(angrily) 
Supposing my wife were to see that. You'll have te 
clean it up. 


Merriweather 
It'll be taken care of, Mr. Black. 
Black 


(placated) 

Good. Now if you'll remove the Communist angle 
William 
(baffled) 





Communist angle? 
Black 
We're not easily fooled, Willie. 
(reading ) 
“There is the gold, worse poison to men’s souls 
Doing more mu.er in this loathsome world 
Than these poor compounds that thou mayest not sell.” 
(thunaeringly) 
Did you, or did you not, write that? 


William 
Yes, sir. It’s the apothecary’s speech. But I 
(he turns to Merriweather, pleadingly) 


Merriweather 
(to Black) 


Honestly, he sneaked it by me. I had no idea. 
Black 
(smugly) 
Well, it’s our iob to watch out for these things. 
(he starts putting his notes in a briefcase) 





William 
(groggily) 
Is that all? 
Black 
(nodding) 
That's it. Except for a few minor details. 
Merriweather 
(cheerfully) 
Glad to fix them up. 
Black 

Of course. 

William 
(warily) 

What kind of details? 

Black 
(reassuringly) 

You can fix them in five minutes. At the end. for ex- 
ample, vou have Juliet taking a drug to make it look as 
though she’ died. You can’t do that. All the kids will 
start taking drugs. Then you show a scene in atomb Can't 
do that. Mustn’t show death, you know Then yeu have 
Romeo visit Juliet in he tomb and kiss her. Mustn’t do 
that for obvious reasons. Just before that, vou have 
Romeo kill Paris. Mustn’t do that. Remember? No 
bloodshed. [hen you have Romeo kill himself. Mustn’t 
do that. No suicides. Then Juliet wakes up and kills 
herself. Musn't do that. No double suicides. 

the gets to his fect) 

Just fix up those little details and | think we'll be all 
right. 

William 
(hoarsely) 

How do you like the title? 

Black 
(judiciously? 
Not bad. not bad But you understand. ot course, that 
our final iudgment will be based upon the finished version. 
William slowly walks to the open window and steps 
out, thonghtlessly violating the code. The two men 
sit there, staring after him in silent disapproval. 
THE ENL 
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Day in and day out, these Field Generals of 20th 
Century-Fox are working with, and for you—fired 
with the enthusiasm and backed by the product 
that will lead showmen to a banner year in 1951! 
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ver Since Bicycle Era They Predicted Downfall 
Of Popular Arts Because of New ‘Opposition’ 





; J 7 »e ‘. « 
Showman-Author Hughes’ Analogy to the Famed Bill Nye’s Crack About 
‘Tea or Eggs’ 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


Hollywood. 


Bill Nve. now forgotten, but once a household word for 
popular humor, told of going into a cheap restaurant for 





breaktast A cross-evyed waitress first cleared away the 
debris left by the previous customer, and brushed the 
‘rumbs into Bill’s lap. Then she turned 
on him and snapped. “Tea or eggs?’ 


That is all there is to the story 
there isn’t any more. The point of it 
s, of course, the brevity of the bill of 
fare, the paucity of the choice, and 
the wonder why the poor customer 
was not allowed to select enough items 
to make a hearty meal. 

The joke is the jolt. The waitress 











hould have said: “Tea or coffee 01 
chocolate; and, orange juice, or pine 
apple juice, or tomato juice; and, eggs 


with ham. bacon, cheese, or Sausage, 
and, potatoes French fried, German 
fried or just fried, and wheat cakes, or buckwheat cakes 
or waffles. and butter and plain bread. rye bread, corn 
bread, pumpernickel, toast, muffins, and so on.” 


Rupert Hughes 


But. after all this introduction the reader (‘if any and 
if still with us) is wondering what the heck?—why pick 
on me with all that type?—this is why. 

Nobody seems to think it odd that everybody is always 
saying tea-or-eggs, things like: “Shall we have the theatre 
or the moving picture?” “Shall we have classical music or 
popular?” “Shall we have motion pictures or radio: 
“Shall we have radio or television?” 

When Bill Nye’s waitress demanded “tea or eggs?’’, his 
instinct was to say, “Tea and eggs. also a lot of other 
things.” But when we are asked, “Shall we have motion 
pictures or television?” it is not taken as a bad joke but 
as an inevitable and perilous choice. Television is being 
hated and denounced, and the cold war is gettin, as hot 
as the long struggle with Russian communism. Television 
is being viewed as the fatal enemy of everything dear 
and artistic, profitable and moral. 
| When the Tandem Was a Menace’ 


I am old enough to remember when the craze for 
bicycles “killed” the theatres, the church, the concert hall 
and reading habits at home. It also ruined the morals of 
boys and girls, since it enabled them to get far away from 
home. 

After the bicycle had served its time as the explanation 
for the failures of such books, plays, concerts and other 
merchandise es failed to do well, the automobile came 
along. It was blamed for ruining the publishing business, 
the theatrical and concert business, and the morals of boys 
and girls, since it enabled them to get even farther away 
from home than the bicycle. The motorcar was ruled as a 
sort of bedroom and barroom on wheels, and it could park 
wherever it was dark. 

After the automobile had established itself as an institu 
tion that could not be sermonized or editorialized away 
the motion picture house came along to take the blame for 
everything deplorable. The nickelodeon and the vast pal- 
aces it developed into, were plainly the reasons why no- 
body stayed at home to read or went to the legitimate 
theatre, or even attended vaudeville or burlesque. The 
motion picture was castigated for cutting down church 
attendance, which has never been satisfactory in any age. 
Furthermore, dramatic centers reviled the unpardonable 
cinema almost as violently as the parsons did. Critics who 
hated most plays spoke of the theatre as a temple of high 
are when they contrasted it with the motion picture houses. 


| And Radio! 


Next came radio! It went down the line like a bowling 
ball, sending all nine of the ninepins flying in a strike. 
People stayed at home; but they did not read books or 
magazines or newspapers. They listened to serials, soap 
operas, music, news, science, comedy and plays. They 
absented themselves from church, wrestling matches, prize- 
fights, baseball and football games, gambling clubs, night 
schools, saloons, lectures, grand and comic operas, trage- 
dies, comedies, vaudeville, burlesque, family reunions and 
everything else. People lost their eyes and legs from disuse 
and became all ears. 

But cheer up, the worst was yet to come! Television!! 
That not only killed off everything that raido had killed 
off, but also killed off radio. People stayed at home more 
than ever, but not to read. They forgot all the arts and 
the pleasures even of conversation. Television brought 
back only one thing, the barroom. It made beer and hard 
drinks popular once more, since people had to put up some 
excuse for leaning on the rail half the night staring goggle- 
eyed at television’s one bright eye. 

So now today, the book publishing business is dead; the 
theatre business is dead in all its branches; the churches 
and lecture halls are empty; the motion picture houses 
are dark and silent. The football fields, boxing arenas and 
racing parks are half empty. And the radio sets are gath- 
ering moss. 

Of course, there are exceptions, though nobody mentions 
these. Some of the churches are packed; some of the legit 
theatres are doing $50,000 a week; many of the motion 
picture houses are jammed with eager multitudes; some 
of the books are having enormous sales; some of the maga- 
zines have circulations of millions; some of the newspapers 
are almost too heavy to lift. 

But the denouncers of the plague of television forget 
that, long before television, radio, motion pictures, auto- 
mobile or bicycles were even heard of, most churches 
were sparsely attended; most theatres housed failures, 
most books died in the store-rooms; most Magazines and 
newspapers perished of pernicious anemia; most poets, 
painters, playwrights, actors, sculptors, evangelists, sing- 
ers died of starvation or earned their livings in other fields. 

It was not until shortly before Columbus discovered 
America that books began to be printed from movable 


type and, doubtless, that innovation was also denounced 
for destroying the livelihood of strolling minstrels, stroll- 
ing players, strolling friars, copyists and illuminators. 

One other thing has always been true. While the blind 
poet, Homer, begged for bread for his songs, other rhap 
sodies became favorites of wealthy patrons and lived in 
luxury. Actors have always been looked on as more or 
less beggars in rusty velvet. Yet, as far back as early 
Rome, the Satirist Journal said, “If you want to get to 
the Emperor, don't lick the boots of a Knight, but curry 
favor with an actor.” 

In Shakespeare's time, actors were classed with vaga 
bonds and fined rather than licensed for playing. Yet some 
of them were the pets of royalty, and the great Queen 
Elizabeth asked Will Shakespeare to write a sequel to his 
‘Henry IV” and star Falstaff in it. Which he did. 


Beaucoup Loot 


Today, the theatre has innumerable enemies. Yet never 


before in history have certain authors made so much 
money for such long runs. 

There has probably never been a book or play to rival 
the sales and performances of ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin”: but 
the poor little preacher’s wife who wrote it was paid only 
a small sum for the serial rights, never got a cent out of 
the numberless editions of the book published in America, 
or in foreign countries, or from the play which had, |] 
think, four companies playing it at once in London, two 
in Paris and others in almost, all the other capitals of 
Europe. 

Nowadays, thanks to modern copyright laws and treaties, 
and the Dramatists, the Screen Writers, the Radio Writers 
and other Guilds, the author is so protected that George 
Bernard Shaw became a millionaire, and other writers 
have amassed even more money. 

The theatre is dead but just try to get a ticket to any of 
several theatres in New York! Radio is dead, yet several 
radio comedians are being paid fabulous sums. As for 
books, the ex-clergyman, Lloyd Douglas, wrote a religious 
novel, “The Robe,” which outsold “Forever Amber,” and 
his “The Big Fisherman” about the Apostle Peter is out 
selling all the exotic or obscene sensationalisms. 

The point I want to make is this: every new form of art 
seems at first to destroy the more elderly forms. But, it 
does not. Eventually, it increases or enriches the market 
and the number of customers. The failures for which the 
blame is laid on the newest fun of public favor would have 
failed anyway in all probability. Many authors and actors 
who find diminished employment in the old fields find new 
openings in the new fields. 

From the beginnings of mankind and womankind, he or 
she who could tell a story or act out a character or speak 
a thrilling piece or sing a catchy song, found an audience 
in a primeval cave or the Metropolitan Opera House: 
whether he made his wonderful paintings on the subter- 
ranean walls of our skin-clad ancesors, or exhibited them 
in the Louvre. 

The actor who leapt on an altar and exchanged dialog 
with another—and so began the glories of Greek drama— 
was doing just what the actor does who appears on the 
modern stage or screen. 





Always an Audience | 





The story teller, the interpreter, the orator, the poet, 
the portrait painter, the illustrator, the scene-designer, he 
vroducer and director and all their countless colleagues 
have been at work playing on the human heart and driving 
away boredom since man became man. Any paleontoligists 
ay that man and woman, built just about as we are, are 
t least a million years old. 

The entertainers feed a primeval, insatiable hunger; and 
heir public, a million or more years old, will be hungry 
i million years from now. If I’m wrong, tell me so a 
million years from now. 

The same thing is true in the industrial field. Every 
labor-saving machine throws certain workers out of em- 
Jioyment; but if it succeeds, it vastly increases the numbers 
employed. 

Back in 1779 there was a half-witted fellow named Ned 
Lud, who earned a pittance by knitting stockings. Along 
came a villain who invented a knitting machine. So Ned 
Lud was inspired to attack the machines. In 1811 there 
came a plague of riots. Infuriated working men destroyed 
all the machines of every kind that they could get at. This 
movement was given the name of the idiot who inspired it 
and the machine-haters were called ‘‘Luddites.” We see 
their spirit at work everytime a new device is announced. 

People ought to accept these new institutions as they 
accept floods and earthquakes. It does no good to curse 
them or berate them. It is better to revise one’s habits and 
adjust one’s life to the new conditions, and not spend too 
much time bewailing what has grown obsolete. 

We must adjust our lives, espevially the growing popu 
lation. In Washington’s time the expectancy of life was 
actually no more than 19 years. Today it is 68 years! In 
Washington’s time the biggest city was Philadelphia with 
17,000 people. Today we have over 150,000,000 inhabitants, 
and they are nearly all living far longer than people used 
to. As they get older they need more and more of such 
diversions and time-fillers as the theatre, the motion pic- 
ture, radio, television, churches, lectures, concert~, athletic 
games. 

Transportation problems alone force millions to stay 
at home. Then they must be entertained, diverted, con- 
soled, spiritually fed. 

The new arts save the desperate city woman no less than 
the lonely farm wife from black hours of emptiness. They 
rescue the shattered war veterans in the hospital from 
unbearable tedium. They bring laughter or cleansing tears 
or mysteries or educational food to restless people who 
cannot sit and twiddle their thumbs in eternal siestas. 

In the old days, people lived out their lives without 
leaving their villages or cities. They knew little or nothing 








WHAT NEXT? 


=—— By PHILIP DUNNING 


Sometimes it almost seems as if people lie awake nights 
dreaming up ways to ruin show business. Just when 
everything is rolling along smoothly some big brain pops 
on from the wings with a new gadget to crab the act. The 
newest invention is really a lulu. 
When connected to a television set 
this device automatically blacks out 
and silences whatever has been classi- 
fied as NG on the discriminator dial. 
Inventisvns have changed the course of 
show business before and maybe they 
will again. 

If we turn back the pages of 
VARIETY a few years we will be re- 
minded that the legitimate, vaudeville 
and burlesque theatres were doing 
terrific biz when a couple of strangers 
appeared on the scene with a ma- 
chine, a can of film and a bed sheet. 
They set up shop in a vacant store and charged 5c admis- 
sion to see pictures that moved. Almost overnight mag- 
nificent theatres sprang up to accommodate the flicker 
crowds. 





























Philip Junning 


Then another stranger appeared on the horizon with a 
contraption called radio, and everyone laughed at the 
squeaky sounds that came over the air on the head sets, 
Advertisers began using this new device to sell their 
wares and the sets and the programs improved rapidly. 
Many people stopped patronizing the theatres, preferring 
to sit at home and be entertained without spending any 
money. The show world was terrified by this new monster 
that was gobbling up all their paying customers. 

Then another stranger galloped on to the scene with a 
new gimmick that made silent pictures talk. The stay-at- 
homes deserted their radio sets and rushed out to see the 
talkies. Vaudeville and burlesque heaved a final sigh and 
expired. More than half of the legitimate theatres on the 
Main Stem were taken over by moving pictures and radio. 

Then along came television enabling the amusement 
seeker to have a free front row seat in his own living room 
for his entertainment feast. The only demand the sponsor 
makes is the time it takes for the pitch for his product. 
This is modern show business. The networks, sponsors, 
talent and the public are happy. Everybody can relax and 
take it easy, if the inventors will only mind their own 
business. 

It’s somewhat of a shock to learn that another interloper 
with a wackie gadget has horned into the act. This 
Silencer device is a six-tube affair similar to a portable 
radio. It has four dials that can be set to shut off sound 
and sight automatically during dubious songs, stale jokes, 
old plots and commercial announcements. It turns the set 
on again when the automatic silence discriminator decides 
there is something worth viewing. This uncanny con- 
trivance is likely to be a real threat to the sponsors and 
in turn to the talent. We can only hope this new gim- 
mick doesn’t ruin show business all over again. 





of outer life, unless a war brought it home. They were 
like drowsing animals. 

In Shakespeare’s time, London was a boom town ap- 
proaching a population of 200,000. It had two theatres and 
the law compelled them to be on the evil side of the river. 
A newspaper was a big placard on broadside pasted on a 
wall, or it was a pamphlet occasionally printed. An audi- 
ence of a hundred or two saw a play. A few performances 
were a run. 

Now London has 10,000,000 people and probably more 
than the original 200,000 are engaged in carrying on the 
theatres, operas, music halls, lyceums, newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, radio, television and other forms of enter- 
tainment. 

In Washington’s time, New York had less than 20,000 
inhabitants with only spasmodic performances at the few 
playhouses. Washington rarely missed a play, and he was 
such a joyous spectator that often the audience would hush 
and look up at the box and say “listen to the President's 
laugh!” 

What a godsend the theatre was to that tormented man! 
What a soul saver it had been to other tormented men and 
women! Radio and television bring the theatre and the 
motion picture into the homes. 

Tonight in the smallest village, the family can travel 
about the world, listen to grand opera, symphonies, drama, 
comedy, science, news, sermons, political orating. It can 
read books, magazines, newspapers without leaving the 
living room. Or it can go down to the corner and revel in 
all the thrills and beauties and fantasies and fervor the 
motion picture or the theatre or the concert hall presents. 

A varying percentage of the people concerned in all 
these activities will suffer bitter failure. But that was al- 
ways the case. The failures multiply in number and amount 


as the population multiplies. But so do the successes and 
the profits. 


The children of today know a great deal, far more about 
vast numbers of things that the most learned men of a 
century ago were entirely ignorant of. The motion picture, 
the radio and television have an educational power that is 
infinite, however little recognized or praised. Incidentally, 
they build a public and a patronage for the better books, 
plays, press and all the more ancient arts. 

For all its arts and sciences, the world today is a place 
of humble hatreds and appalling wars. But it is also a place 
of tremendous charities, brotherly love, agencies of mercy. 

There is room for all the arts and all the artists and all 
their managers and patrons. It is inevitable and not alto 
gether regretable that there should be fierce competition 
among them, and an unending search for new inventions, 
new methods of growinw rich by creating and satisfying 
new demands. It is the part of wisdom and.justice to wel+ 
come newcomers and strangers and young experimental 
arts. Give them a fair chance and cooperate with them. 

Lucullus, the Roman general, made rich by his con- 
quests, grew famous for his feasts. Their splendor, the 
countless things to eat and drink; but above all, for the 
musicians, the artists, the philosophers, poets and dancers 
who entertained the guests. 

Today the poorest of our citizens is offered a feast for 
the eyes, the ears, the heart and soul. A banquet of de- 
lights such as would make Lucullus at his loaded banquet 
table look like Bill Nye confronted with the choice of 

; Tea or Eggs? 
Why are we not rejoicing instead of complaining? 
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’Say Ya Not Saddisfied, Y’ 5a 
‘a Want More fa Ya Money? 


By ARTHUR KOBER 


Hollywood. 
Friends. if ya'll kiney step right up here, right to the 


platform, [ll be mucha ‘bliged. _ Thank you, sir Thank 
vou-very kine} Now hozz ’bout you other folks doin’ like 
wise, and not congregadin’ in fronna the door which is a 
fire vileation and against the law? That's it—step right 
up close. my friends After all. I give a dozen-two lec- 
tures a dav, and believe me, folks, if I gotta shout, it lI 
sotta raise my voice each and evvey time I speak, well, 
va can jess imagine the shape my lungs are gonna be at the 
enda the day, a physical wreck. 

Now. before I commence, I wanna tell ya a funny thins 
which happened oney the other day A pardy middle- 
age. nice clothes. very nicely dressed, he's standin 
where this here genneman is standin’ right now Any- 
ways, he come up to me and he says, *‘Mister,”” he says 


“what's the big idear dressin’ yesself up in medical 
clothes. in a doctor’s outfit,” he says, “and referrin’ to 
va talks jess like if they are lectures? To me,” he says 
‘and he was frank enough to say it aloud. right to m) 


face. “they sound more like some old-fashion spiel * A 
medicine pitch,” is how he called it. 
Well. if you good people out there are inclined the 


very same thoughts, if you got the same notion, lemme 
explain that “a medicine pitch,” to use this here pardy’s 
expression I’m tellin’ you about, is where some fiy-by- 
nicht outfit comes along, and they give the customers a 
fast talk about some medicine which they guarantee 1s 
sonna cure lumago, rheumatism, artharitis, fallen arches 
and what not. And, brother, how them suckers fall fa that 
line—at one buck a throw! Why, nex’ thing ya know, 
thev trv out the stuff, and the oney thing the medicine has 
relieved them of is the sum of one whole dollar from their 
pockitbooks! 

Friends, listen to me. I am not representin’ no fly-by 
night outfit! Oh, I know—some a you folks out there are 
wonderin’ about this set-up, this here empty store. In the 
first place, my friends, I am representin’ the outfit which 
is manufacturin’ a produck called “Sheen.” Second place, 
this outfit decided the best way to ejjicate people to 
“Sheen” is not by takin’ out big and expensive ads, not 
by takin’ spot time on radio and television. No. sir! The) 
figger the best way to put over their produck is by personal 
contack, by sendin’ out field represendatives and havin’ 
we men give lectures so you good people could become 
acquainted with the truth about dermidology. 

‘Scuse me fa laughin’, folks, but I jess grabbed a gander, 
I jess noticed the expression on that lil lady’s face out 
there—no offense, ma’am—when I jess now used the word 
dermidology. I betcha you thought I was givin’ out with 
some jaw-breaker, some ten dollar word or other. Right, 
ma’'am”? I thank you fa ya frankness. 


| From the Greek Yet! | 








Folks, dermidology is really very simple. If ya'll look 
it up in ya dictionaries back at home, ya'll find, and I 
quote: dermidology, the science which treats of skins and 
their diseases. Unquote. Maybe I better explain jess a 
lil bit further. First off, it’s a Greek word, see, and it 
comes from derma, which means skin, and tology, which 
comes for logia, which means study in the Greek langwitch. 
In other words, dermidology—the study of skins and their 
diseases. Simple? Why, a course! 

Now, get this, friends! Before my outfit sends out we 
field representatives to go out and lecture in the field, we 
all gotta study up on the subjeck. We all gotta take a 
special and very complicaded course in dermidology so 
that we can know whereof we speak. Then, after we finish 
this here course and we are qualified to lecture, my outfit 
goes ahead and they rent a store on a lease—on a lease, 
mineja, and because at the nominal, low-cost rent, we 
are able to put a special get-acquainted price on our 
produck, and in that way save you people some money. 
And believe me, friends, anybody who can save you folks 
some dough what with taxes fa this, taxes fa that and the 
other, why, ya not gonna be sore at them, are ya? I should 
say not! 

Listen, my friends! If you are not saddisfied with 
“Sheen,” if ya feel that our produck has been misrepre- 
sendid in any way, shape or form, jess you try it out, see, 
and then if you are not content, if you are not saddisfied, 
you come right back here, right to this very same location 
which we got on a lease, and ya money will be cheerfully 
refunded back without no embarrassin’ questions ast. Fair 
enough? Why, certainey! 

Hey, mister, whatcha leavin’ for? Ya haven't bought 
nothin’ yet! O.K., sir, it’s ya right and privilitch to go 
whenever ya like. Good-day, sir, and good luck! 


| The Tipoff 











Believe me, folks, that pardy could use some luck. You 
people notice he was wearin’ a hat? Why is that, ya sup- 
pose’? O.K., I'll tell ya why! On account that man was 
prolly concealin’ a fulla heada scalp! Yes, folks, that 
genneman who left jess now, he’s prolly balder than a bil- 
liard ball! Evvy time he combs hisself, I betcha there’s 
more hair in the teetha that comb than he goi on his entire 
dome! Ina case like that, where a person comes up to me 
and he wantsa know what to do to keep his hair in, 
know what I tell him? ‘My friend,” I tell him, “the best 
advice fa you is to go out and getcha self a paper bag, 
*cause that’s the best thing to keep ya hair in!” 

Listen! Nobody, and I defy ya any person you might 
noame—nobody can cure baldness! Any person that makes 
that claim, why, I'd jess like to see him do it. He could 
sit back the resta his days and retire a rich millionaire. 
sut Tl tell va one thing we can do. We can bring new 
lite to va scalp! Yes, we can positively eliminade dry- 
ness, flakiness, danderuff and the resta this here bacteriar 
that’s responsible fa va hair fallin’ out. Now, wait! I 
don’t want you good people out there to worry if some hair 
is fallin’ out. It’s normal fa dead hair to shed, but what 
I'm talkin’ about, my friends, is excessive hairfall! In 
plain evveyday langwitch that means too much hair fallin’ 
out, which is nature’s way of tellin’ ya, “Uh-uh, brother— 
watch it! There’s somethin’ mighty wrong with ya scalp 
condition.” 

Funny thing, homminy people who are sensible about 
theirselves, their health, their body, they got no sense 
whatsoever about their own hair. It’s a fack! Finstance, 


they never think to negleck their kids. Why ° 'Cause 
their kids would run away trom home and leave them flat. 
And vet these here very same people, they negleck their 
hair somethin’ fierce Then they turn around and they 
wonder why their hair runs away and leaves them flat. 
Negleck, that’s the answei 


Other day a sweet lil lady—dressed very n.ce with a 


nice silver-fox fuppiece around her neck, she come up to 
ne after mv lecture and she says, “‘Mister.” she says, “‘l 
jess heard ya remarks about negleck. and I wish to chal- 
linch that statemint.”. “O.K., madam,” I says. “That is 


vour privilitch.” So she tells me that her hubby goes to 
the barber-shop rege!la—lease once a week, and he gets 
hisself an olive-oil shampoo, a sun-lamp treatmint, a 


scalp massotch and what not. “Ya call that negleck?” the 


lil lady says to me. “Madam.” I says to her, “I jess wanna 
astva one quesiion Is va hubby gettin’ bald? Answer 
ves or no.” “Yes she says, and she stands there flap- 
vergasted how I hit the nail right on the head 


Doesn't know His Trade | 


You folks realize what a barber is doin’ after he gives va 
an oil-shampoo? Why. he takes va head under the faucet, 
and nex’ thing va Know, he’s washin’ out evvey speck and 
poddicle of that olive-oil which he jess two seconts ago 
poured over ya dome! In other words. my friends, ya 
leave that shop with va scalp even drier like when ya 
first come in with! Why, it’s ridicilous! It’s crazy! It 
jess don’t make no sense whatsoever! Olive-oil, my friends, 
belongs on a salat, not on ya head! 

Listen! Before we field representatives Zo out and lec- 
ture in the field, we gotta practise what we preach. Yes, 
sir! Evvey single day—once in the mornin’, once at 
night, I apply, not much, jess a lil dab “Sheen” to my hair, 
and I rub it in the scalp, see. good and hard. Now, I 
want vou folks out there to judge with va very own eyes 
the healthy. luxurous crop hair I got Why is that, ya 
suppose? I'll tell va why. ‘Cause | take good care my 
hair. I don’t negleck it, that’s why! ‘Cause I’m not a bar- 
ber-shop patient who goes out and throws away a lotta un- 
necessary money No, sir! I practice what I preach, my 
friends, a lil dab “Sheen.” once in the mornin’, and once 
at night. 


Last week, I think it was, a pardy come up to me and he 


asts if “Sheen” is one a them miracle drugs “No, my 
friend,” I says to him “We don't claim it’s no miracle 
drug, but I tell ya one thing we claim.” I says “We 


claim it’s got a miracle ingredient which is a penetrant.” 
Now, if ya'll kiney look at the label on this here bottle 
I'm holdin’ up, ya can see with va own eves the name a 
this here miracle penetrant. Lanolin. Remember that 
vord, my friends—lanolin, the miracle penetrant. 

Now, there's a pardy’s face out there who's very puzzled, 
like if I’m talkin’ Greek. But it’s a very simple word, 
penetrant. Finstance, if any you people out there got a 
farm, or else a lil garden in va backvard, va know that no 
matter hommuch sun va flarrs or ya crops get. or hommuch 
rain and water they get, ya can’t raise nothin’, not a 
thing, without the sun and water penetratin’ the top soil 
way down to the roots. Right? Why, absolutely! Same 
thing if ya don’t kill off the parisites and bugs which chew 
up the roots unnaneath there, ‘cause if the roots are 
damitched, it’s goodbye crops, and farewell flarrs. 

O.K., so the human scaip is pretty much in the same 
boat like a garden. The human scalp grows hair, don't it? 
It needs sun and water jess like a garden, don't it? But 
if the shampoos and the sun-lamps don’t penetrate the 
top soil—that’s the scalp, what good’s it gonna do ya? 
And if the parisites, which we call bacteriar, if they chew 
up the follicles, which is technical langwitch fa hair-roots, 
then it’s goodbye hair, and hello Baldy! 

Friends, ever notice sheep, how wooly they are? That 
wool, my friends, that’s the hair on the sheep. That's 
right, sheep’s hair. And no matter homminy times the 
sheep’s hair is clipped off, it grows right back on him 
again. Why? Lanolin! yes, folks, that’s jess exackly 
what this miracle ingredient is: lanolin is atchelly the 
sheep extrack which comes direck from sheep. In fack, 
most stuff on the market today—take soap, shoe-polish, a 
hundrid-one things which ya use in evveyday use, if 
they're any good at all. if they penetrate unnaneath below 
the surface. it’s ‘cause they got lanolin, the miracle pene- 
trant. 

And that’s jess what “Sheen” is got, my friends. Listen, 
va don’t hafta take my word how good it is. Try it out and 
judge ya own self, and if “Sheen” don’t improve ya scalp, 
if “Sheen” don’t brighten ya hair and make it lusterous, 
why. you bring the bottle back here at this very same 
location, and we'll be jess as happy to return ya money 
like when we took it. 

Now this here fi’-full-ounce bottle is bein’ put out at a 
special, get-acquainted price—not one dollar, which is what 
it’s gonna cost ya when the local drug-stores sell it later on; 
not semny-fi’ cents, which is what the cut-rate chain-stores 
are gonna charge ya for it. No, sir! We got no overhead 
here, so we can afford to sell this miracle penetrant at 
the nominal, low-cost price; namely, fiddy-fi’ cents. Why, 
that’s like givin’ it away fa nothin’! Yes, sir! 

Now, who will—? Thank you very kiney, sir. I’m 
mucha "bliged. Here is a genneman who don’t negleck his 
hair—like all you people runnin’ away. Go ahead, ya 
barber-shop patients—it’s your scalp, not mine! What more 
do ya want fa fiddy-fi’ cents—a rug, a wig which you're 
gonna wind up wearin’? I thank you, ma‘am, and va 
hubby’s gonna thank you, too. Look, kids. if ya not gonna 
purchase nothin,” you mine steppin’—Yes, sir, thank you, 
sir. 

O.K., folks, who else wantsa buy a bottle “Sheen”? It’s 
ya lass chance ‘cause I'm gonna commence my nex’ lecture 
in a coupla minutes. What's’at, sir? Ha? I’m sorry, 
mister, but I don’t answer no personal questions. These 
here are public lectures, open free to the general public, 
not no special medical confrinces. 

Hoddeya like that character? He wants private consul- 
tations yet! 











The Twin 




















By JERRY D. LEWIS 





(Writer, Jerry Devine’s ‘This Is Your FBI’) 


Hollywood. 

The Garden of Allah is a famous Hollywood hotel. Like 
most fashionable inns in the citadel of sentiment, it has 
had guests ranging from $5,000 a week neurotics to happy 
little dreamers. 

The only code among the guests is that the privacy of 
each villa shall remain inviolate, and the conduct of no 
person shall be questioned. There is a tale that a resident 
came home one morning with a giraffe on a leash without 
creating any talk, but that is apocryphal. 

It would have created some talk, I’m sure, at least 
among the other giraffes in the place 

In any event, it didn’t happen while I lived there. 

The story [I’m about to tell vou did. 

This one concerns three people, and since they're all 
alive, we'll use fictitious first names. Fair enough? § If 
vou know the Sunset Strip as the night wind rolls in from 
the ocean, you'll have the people tagged before too many 
more paragraphs. If vou don’t, what the heck, come on 
along for the ride. 

Walter was 22 or 23 when this happened. Maybe it’s 
wrong to give him top billing, because he didn’t really live 
at the Garden He had one of those furnished cages 
around the corner from Schwab's 

He was one of the best looking kids in a circle where 
good looks are something you get with change for a 
dollar. His face, and I hope this isn't too much of a tip- 
off. reminded you of John Barrymore’s—or what Barry- 
more’s would have been if he had had the emotional flam- 
boyance of Calvin Coolidge. 

So though Walter had a build that probably gave the 
inventor of T-shirts the idea, and looks to spare, he was 
like a Cadillac convertible that somebody had forgotten to 
equip with an engine. He was sleek, smart, and useless. 

The reason he belongs in this story about the Garden of 
Allah is that he was always around. He was at the pool 
the day Jay C. Flippen named the two children of another 
guest Leopold and Loeb. He was there the night a voung 
actress thought it would be great fun to play a tape- 
recording she'd made of a fight with her boy friend, and 
who played it all night long as she sat getting more and 
more loaded. 

Name your favorite happening at the Garden of Allah 
in those days, and Walter was there—with Sally. 

Sally was that singular soul in Hollywood-—an ex-ac- 
tress. That’s the way she referred to herself. She saw 
“Sunset Boulevard” and didn’t understand the character 
of Gloria Swanson She, too, had been a star when 
Swanson was hot in silents, but Sally would no more 
have thought of coming back than she would of havit 
a date with anybody her own age 

She made hers b.t., she’d say (always explaining that 
meant before taxes) and now she was going to eniovy it. 

There was only one problem. She wasn’t enjoving it. 
She was kind of blowsy. and it was her private little joke 
that she was raised on the bottle and she was being low- 
ered the same way. A quart a day was par for her course 

She had to go out with kids Walter’s age. Nobody her 
own could stand that pace 

Before she found Walter, there had been a succession 
of b.f.'s (always explaining that meant boy friends). The 
eerie thing about all the boy friends is that if you 
checked out and went back east for a few months, there'd 
be a new one when you returned, but somebody'd have 
to tell you he was new or vou wouldn't know. 

When Sally showed up with Walter that first time. 
nobody paid any more attention than if she'd come in 
with the morning paper He seemed like the others. and 
you didn't pay any attention to the names when Sally 
introduced them, because well, by the time you got so 
you knew the name, Sallv'd have another new one. 


ie < 





i Typed | 

Even after Walter showed up the second week with the 
gold Dunhill lighter that had his name engraved on the 
side, nobody really noticed him. Like the bottle a day, 
the gold lighter was par for the course with Sally’s b.f.’s. 

The price on the lobby tote board didn’t change even 
when his clothes started showing signs of a new tailor. It 
was still one-to-two he'd be gone, like the others. when 
he'd collected enough el. (earned loot. to use Sally's 
phrase) to get a few hundred bucks from the hockshop on 
Santa Monica Boulevard. 

The weeks moved on, but Walter didn’t. Day after day, 


o was at the pool, and night after night, he was at the 
ar. 


Then, bomb No. 1 dropped. 

Sally and Walter were going to be married. 

Everybody could figure Sally’s angle. (You have to 
have an angle, of course. Nobody does anything just 
because they want to do it.) It was almost like her buving a 
distillery. Now. there wouldn't be the wear and tear be- 
tween bf.’s. ‘(Those stage waits till she came up with a 
replacement were the tough times to be around. She 
seemed to shrivel, like Margo in “Lost Horizons.” ) 

But nobody could fieure Walter's angle. Here was a 
good looking kid who, thovuveh he couldn't act his way out 
of a cashmere topcoat. could certainly find an easier way 


to live. But it seemed, on close inspection (which it got), 
to be love 





We all felt happy for Sally. I guess maybe relieved is 
the better word. She kind of blossomed as Walter took 
her dough and did those nice little things young people do 
When they’re in love with another young person.” He sent 
her flowers, or he'd bring her a box of candy. 

Sally didn't care that the flowers and the candy were 
charged to her accounts at Austin’s and Schwab's. _ It 
meant he was thinking about her. 

The wedding date was set for, as I remember, the 
second Sunday in August 
A couple days before that. Walter's mother came to 
town 

The day of the wedding, Sally wasn’t left at the altar. 
She never got that far. She was still passed out from the 
two-day bat she went on when Walter dropped her option. 

None of us understood for a long time why Walter 
walked out. 

-aul Stewart came up with the answer, though. He 
and Peg went to a little off-the-cuff joint on LaCienega 
Boulevard a week or so later for some ribs. 

Walter and his mother were in the place. 

_ Walter's mother was a dr. for Sally. (d.r.—dead 
ringer.) 
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Despite Exhibs’ Gripes About Rentals, % and Other Problems, 


All Concur 1951 


Can Be Banner Year 
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Like Distribs, Nation’s Leading Theatre Execs Seek To Harness TV— Want More Product, Also 
Chink COMPO Should Be Confined To National Issues Only 


North Central Allied Prez Reprises Grassroots Exhibs’ Alleged So. Cal. Exhib Lists 


Vexations With Distrihs 


By BENJAMIN N. BERGER 


Minneapolis. 

From the grassroots perspective 
picture’ prob- 
a COMPO 
setup is very urgently needed in 
this industry at the present time. 

First, the getting together of the 
factions of our industry, 
around one table, is a very, 
portant step, since its purpose is 


motion 
opinion 


on current 
lems, im my 


various 
very 
I 
e uniting of this industry to en- 
it to meet unfair criticism di- 
ected against it, and to cooperate 
1 the United States Govern- 
nt. 
Second, any anti-industry legis- 
tion, or any matter which is 
mful, can be much better com- 
atted by a united COMPO than it 


different organizational 


an be by 
S¢ tups., 
Last, but not least, there is a 
\ing need for the development of 
#n appropriate, intelligent arbitra- 
tion system to handle’ industry 
This point should come 


roblems, 
st, as there will never be a prop- 

front without peace 

industry. Due to the 
conflicting interests and 
personalities involved in COMPO, 
I question, in spite of the fact that 
COMPO to continue and 
whether COMPO will be 

able to survive for any very long 


erly united 
Within the 


W1ous 


} want 


prosper, 


}e riod, 


competitor the 
as night baseball and other 

pes of entertainment which the 
motion picture industry has had to 
meet before, and will meet suc- 
cessfully in the future. I am not 
at all disturbed about television as 
a serious competitor. 


relevision is a 


sale 


This industry will continue to 
prosper provided, however, that the 
distributors will change their sales 
methods, and instead of their pres- 
ent punitive policy, will establish 
an incentive policy. The sliding 
scale, Where the exhibitor is forced 
‘fo give up about 90° of the re- 
Celpts after he reaches the 30°¢ 
point must be changed. The com- 
pulsory percentage policy in the 


Sinaller situations must be elimi- 


nated for the good of the indus- 
try as a whole—both for the dis- 
tributor and the exhibitor. By 
making those changes, the exhibi- 
tor will feel free to spend larger 
amounts of money on adverstising, 
thereby bringing back to the the- 
atres the lost motion picture audi- 
and 


ence, creating new movie- 
goers. 
The present obnoxious sales 


policy pursued by the distributors 
forces many good exhibitors to 
play down their natural ability as 
showmen. It forces many exhibi- 
tors into turning off the canopy 
lights earlier than usual. A lot of 
exhibitors do not run trailers on 
percentage pictures. The distribu- 
tor heads who do not know these 


facts had better find out how 
basically unsound their policies 
are, and how they harm our in- 


dustry. I contend that if the dis- 
tributors would make the changes 
that I suggest, in the long run it 
would be much more beneficial to 
them and to the exhibitor. Ex- 
hibtors are sick and tired of hav- 
ing checkers, and blind checkers, 
and checkers checking checkers. 
Mathematicians and _ statisticians 
must be put back to book work 


and kept from the establishment 
of sales policies. 

The founding fathers of our 
business applied common. sense. 


They didn't call in scientists to de- 
vise sales policies. and that is what 
made this industry great. Let's 
go back and become showmen 
again. Let’s stop trying to out- 
smart each other. Let’s see that 
more people come to the boxoffice. 
If the policy makers of this indus- 
try will sit down together without 
the help of the scientists and ap- 
ply common sense, they will find 
that this plan is the only logical 
and practical plan to pursue. I 
hope that the distributors will do 
this soon, before this industry gets 
too ill. 

With the present prosperity in 
this country. and full employment, 
I see nothing but healthy box- 
offices in the future, provided the 
distributors take the chains off the 
exhibitor and allow him to take 
off his coat and hat again, put on 
a pair of overalls. and get back to 
old time exploitation and show- 
manship. 


Midwest Showman Wants ‘Earthy. Not Problem Pix; Thinks 


I’wood Salary Levels Can Be Trimmed 


By A. HL. 


Des Moines. 
Subject to all the ifs and buts 
invoked upon all of us by the jit- 
tery conditions rampant in the 
orld as of now, L look forward to 
the New Year with the same old 
confidence IT have felt for this in- 

Custry for almost a half century. 
In the year ending we have never 
failed to find our public willing and 
anxious to buy good pictures. We 


ve 


“ve found them excited and 
illed at novelty, laughter, ad- 
Venture and musical pictures, es- 


pecially in Technicolor, and when 
‘e have these things, business is 
“ood. We have learned we must 
Herald these attractions with gen- 
line enthusiasm and zeal, plus all 
‘he showmanly tricks we can cook 
up 

in the past several vears, basket- 
bi 'l, football and baseball, all 
payed at night, constituted our 
Sreatest competition, but we have 
‘carned to fall into step with these 
‘ports and make the most of the 
—— Opportunities to cash in on 
the publie’s love for them. 

Which brings me to film costs 
and film rentals. Now there is a 
“ore spot. I have every confidence 
that Hollywood's brains and brawn 
‘on meet the producers’ need 


‘irough stringent economies that 
‘‘e already been proven feasible 


Ny 


BLANK 


and practical. The studio workers 
will have to learn to do with the 
salary levels to which the theatre 
workers have been of necessity 
held. Now is no time to seek this 
from the exhibition end. 
‘Keep Them Earthy’ | 
For almost nine months “Movies 
HAVE Been Better Than Ever,’ 
but out of my experience I would 
sound just one note of warning. 
In our motion picture producers’ 
splendid efforts to interest the ‘lost 
audience’ they must be careful lest 
they fail to interest and hold the 
loval ticket buyers — those con- 
stant enthusiasts for the adventure. 
the thrils, the laughter, and the 
exhilaration, they so eagerly seek 
and so pitifully crave. ‘Too many of 
our newest and finest productions 


soar high over the heads of our 
mass audiences, and, please, by 


this I beg you to understand, | am 
not inferring that the mass audi- 
ence is dull-witted. 

Keep our motion picture enter- 
tainment earthy, simple and. ex- 
cept for the always desirable flights 
of fancy, a true reflection of life 
as we all experience it here in 
this great United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The motion picture theatres will 
always be able to sell that sort of 
thing. 


To Recoup Lost Dollars 


By SHERRILL C. CORWIN 
Los Angeles. 

I am firmly convinced that things 
have touched botten in the TV 
areas and that we will see a defi- 
nite upswing around Easter, when 
the full impact 
of the Govern- 
ment spending 
will begin to 
take effect. 1 
feel, however 
that the re- 
gions unaffect- 
ed up to this 
time by TV 
will go 
t.rough the Ja- 
bor pains that 
we have sut- 
fered as their 
constituents become set-saturated. 

Film rentals have never been a 
problem for exhibitors, as long as 
there has been some business, but 
no exhibitor can live at pegged 35 
or 40°) rentals when his gross 
drops below the point where he is 
sustaining large losses while the 
film company is still earning 40°. 
No sales manager in che world can 
convince me that this is equitable 
selling. and that is why the slid- 
ing scale, based on house expenses, 
is the only fair way to play the 
product. 

Unfortunately. becausc of the de- 
clining grosses, the film companies 
have abandoned the sliding scale 
because they wound up earning 
the minimum percentage. Hence, 
the pegged 35 or 40°¢c, which must 
create a desperaie condition where 
those exhibitors have fixed ex- 
penses commensurate with their 
increased cost of operation. 

Bidding is both a blessing and 
an evil—a blessing to those small 
independent exhibitors with small 
situations who heretofore have 
never been able to get first-run 
product but, because of theil low 
house nut and extended playing 
time, can pick off many of the hit 











Sherrill C. Corwin 


Ways , 


some television time to present | 
two of their own picture (‘vintage 


| 1938-41), with all the commercials | 


designed to plug a new picture, 
let’s say, On a saturation booking 


ithe following day. S Decial trailers 


should be prepared exclusively, 
for television, to be inserted mid 
feature as well as between features, 
that would whet the appetite and 
excite the interest in a current 
film. I am convinced thai people 
would leave their sets if we sold 
this intelligently. Certainly, this is 
revolutionary, but we woulc be 
using our own product for the sole 
purpose of selling our new prod 
uct. It is common knowledge that 
they are looking at pictures con 
stantly and buying ocher advertis 
ers’ products. Why Lot our own? 


| | COMPO—What Price ‘Unity?’ 


pictures; an evil to those houses , 
with a high nut, whose very big- | 


ness tends to lessen their potential 
as a customer capable of throwing 
off big film rentals. 

Paradoxical, isn't it, that the big 
flagships should be the ones in the 
most trouble, where in the competi- 
tive spots the small sureseater can 
deliver more film rental to the film 
company. 

My views are well known about 


‘television and its imp: t on our 


boxoffices—and I have the red ink 
to prove it. 


No Glamor to Pix Biz Any More | 


You know one of ihe mos‘ cogent 
things that I believe I heard in 
Houston was an ad libbed remark 
by John Balaban, who told me 
that when he used to go to parties 
in Chicago, he would be a most 
sought-after guest . a glamor 
guy, if you please, because he was 
an exhibitor, in the motion picture 
business. Today his only claim to 
fame at these same parties is that 
he is the owner of a_ _levision sta: 
tion! What has happened to our 
business that those around us, wh») 
used to feel a certain excitement 
in association with a theatre man, 
have now discarded us anu consider 
us, by implication, part of a deca- 
dent industry. 

My own opinion is that we should 
go back after the captive audience 
that we lost—and that audience is 
pretty generally sitting around the 
house, Watching the “monster” in 
the parlor. I am firmly convinced 
that if they can sell paring knives. 
patent medicines and bobby pins 
on TV. we ean sell a grea. motion 
picture, and that a good portion 
of the producer-distributor adver- 
tising dolllar must now go to a 
rival medium in the hope of recap- 
turing the audien that has for 
saken us. 

I have another idea, too, for 
which I may be branded a heretic, 
but these are desperate times and 
they require vigorous action. It is 
simply this: Why don’t some of the 
major producing companies buy 





A major problem is that we have 
been too timid in speaking out our 
thoughts about COMPO. It would 
have been heresy to have the 
N.R.A. called unconstitutional in 
1933, but a few short years later 
the Schechtel case proved it to be 
so. I am certain Bob Taft is not 
enhancing his position by declaring 
the Nuremberg Trials a violation 
of international law, but he- did 
have the courage to speak out 
against them despite the unpopu- 
larity of such a stand Well. I be- 
lieve that a strong exhibitor or- 
ganization is virtually impossible 
if COMPO is to speak for the in- 
dustry. I further believe that there 
are limitations Gn matters upon 
which both distributor and exhibi- 
tor can act in concert. Certainly in 
the field of public relations. yes 
and if COMPO were to take that 
course solely on a national level, 





Radio City Music Hall Exee. \ 
Stimulant for 
By RUSSELL 


To those who would prophesy 
doom or drastic change for the 
film industry with the coming of 
television, I should like to ask the 
question, “How 
about four on 
the aisle for 
‘South Pacific’ 
tonight?” 

That may 
sound aside 
from the point. 
but those who 
recall the days 
not too long 
ago when ¢a- 
lamity howlers 
were looking 
unhappily for- 
ward to the collapse of the legiti- 
mate stage because of the coming 
of motion pictures, may get my 
idea. In fact, those prophets of 
doom for the stage a few decades 
ago are probably among the cus- 
tomers now standing on line for 
“South Pacific.” 

By the same token, no one asso- 
ciated with the “South Pacific” 
company is panicky about TV com- 
petition any more than we were 
when “Sunset Boulevard” was 
playing to record audiences at the 
Musie Hal] this summer. It would 
have been as absurd for us to have 
feared Broadway competition or 
for Broadway hits to have been 
concerned about ours.  Boxoffice 
grosses in both quarters were too 
large for that. Neither were we 
troubled by any TV-inspired lack 
of audience when “King Solomon’s 
Mines” was playing at our theatre. 
For we had a picture the public 
wanted to see and business was 
robust, to say the least. 

In other words (to resort to that 
old phrase), “Nothing succeeds 
like success.” Of course TV is a 
great, immensely popular and ever- 
growing entertainment medium, 
with a future that fires the imagina- 
tion. However, the public will 
never stay away trom a fine pic- 
ture or a fine stage play. and the 
ecmpetition which TV offers both 
entertainment media may well be 
actually of service to both. As I 
see it, it is putting Hollywood and 
Broadway producers and moiion 
picture exhibitors on their toes. 
Indeed, the theatre’s answer to 





Downing 


Russ 


then there would never be any 
complications. 

1 don’t think that anyone can 
speak for exhibitors but . strong 
exhibitor organization be it T.O.A. 
or Allied, and if there are those 
of us who have the courage to fight 
for a stronger exhibitor organiza- 
tion at the possible risk of destroy- 
ing COMPO, we n.ust not be 
damned or maligned for destroying 
industry “‘unity,” for industry unity 
‘annot be achieved if an over-all, 
top echelon, super-age.cy is formed 
that will destroy the entity of the 
exhibitor group. It all adds up to 
what price COMPO? The price of 
a disintegrated T.O.A. is too great 
too pay—even for the oft quoted 
panacea, “Industry Unity ’ 


| Pros and Cons on Rentals | 


The question concerning distribs 
being justified in making a pitch 
for more coin is a good one. Let’s 
examine the facts. Since the film 
companies have amortized their ex- 
pensive postwar negat.ves and have 
settled down to intelligently budg- 
eted picture-making, they have 
changed their figures from red to 
black, particularly in the case of 
Universal and Columbia. The other 
companies have been making money 
—big money—particular)y in the 
last three or four vears. Today many 
exhibitors are operating at a loss. 
There use to be a yardstick which 
measured the exhibitor’s profit at 
50° of vhat he paid jor film 
rental. Today the film rent] may 
be 20 or 25°. but the exhibitor 
has lost his profit and is being 
severely hurt. A few  aragraphs 
back I spoke about sliding seale 
versus pegged percentages. This 
is just one example. 


LP. Sees TV as Ultimate B.O. 


All Theatres 
V. DOWNING 


television can only be more truly 


good stage and screen entertain- 
ment. 

The variety shows and_= such 
forms of TV entertainment have 


great appeal, but let a theatre offer 
a new picture or stage play or a 
brilliant stage production with mu- 


sic, color and living performers 
and, if it is worthy of attention 
you will have audiences paying 
their way to seeit. The public 


in my belief, will always be rocdy 
to seek entertainment outside the 
home. We have no feeling against 
home and the joys of family life. 
We who cater to entertaining 
families, as the Musie Hall prides 
itself in doing, are naturally very 
home and familv-conscious. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that the 
change of scene, the glamour which 
a theatre offers does have greater 
entertainment appeal than one’s 
own sitting recom. Even the crowds 
which flock to see NBC video 
shows on staee at the Center The- 
atre in Rockefeller Center attest 
to this. 

Certainly we did not experience 
any falling off of our traditionally 
huge holiday business at Christ- 
mas. TV or not, New Yorkers ?nd 
patrons from ail over the nation 


came to see the elaborate OW 
which they have become. eccus- 
tomed to expect of the the-tre. 


For months reservation orders for 
the holiday period were received 
in the usually heavy, gratifving 
volume, the same as in other years 
and the same as for the show last 
Easter. 

Music, For Example { 


Here, moreover, is another point. 
We might well use the example 
of radio. record and concert fields 
to illustrate how the three media 
of visual enitertainment—pictures, 
stage productions and TV—may all 
prosper and improve together. New 
York. and practically every other 
city of any size in the United 
States, boasts at least one sym- 
phony orchestra and annually an 
elaborate concert season. At the 
same time, music record sales and 
radio broadcasts of fine musie have 
grown tremendously during the 
past two decades. But have record 
sales and broadcasts diminished at- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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The Proof of the Puddin’ 


(My Ozark Legal Upbringing) 











By JULIAN T. ABELES 


(Copyright Attorney? 





One day I hears that after six years of out-fiddling the 


sheriff, Ham Ashkenay, ‘til then a resident of Pole Cat 
Ridge, Arkansas, goes and gets himself toted off to a 
more confined abode. I couldn’t nohow recollect all the 
deviltry that no-count Ham did. It 
would be much simpler to try and re- 


call one vile deed he missed up on. 
Well. I don’t believe they ever caught 
him robbing the poor box, but come to 
think of it, how come Ham’s a’going 
to church? As for the Ten Command- 
ments, Humpty Dumpty never did no 
breaking up Ham did to them things. 

Well. on the day I’m relating about, 
the sheriff stealthily approached 
Ham’s mountain “retreat” (being they 











don’t like that word thereabouts—I 
better say abode) with the largest 
> a posse ever assembled ‘round there. 


It wasn’t long before flying lead was thicker than boll- 
weevils in a deserted cotton patch. Then Ham, who was 
a right smart one, goes and drapes a Confederate flag over 
the front door. I needn't tell you the firing ceased, as 
none of them besiegers were a-goin’ to violate Confederate 
territory. 

That got the sheriff and his boys to a-try and thinking 
of something Northern to offset that Confederate bulwark. 
But what could be Northern in the State of Arkansas? 
Even the North wind knows plenty well enough to do 
its blowing around elsewhere. And I've even heard tell 
that the Aurora Borealis (northern lights I believe) don’t 
do no flickering no-how in them parts. But the sheriff 
goes and recalls when General Jackson was a-leading the 
Southern Army triumphant like almost to the Northern 
Capital at the beginning of the war. In roundin’ up their 
quarry the Confederates always had trouble a’ferreting 
out the Northern officers. They would invariably be 
a’hiding in the hog pens. And as they’re most apt to tell 
it down there, them officers looked so much like the hogs 
’cepting the hogs were a sight more human, they had 
plenty trouble telling them apart. Got so a hog pen came 
to be known as a “Yankee hovel.” 


~The Mason-Dixon Line 


eae 


Well, this made Ham's hog pen North enough. Now the 
sheriff knowed of Ham’s deep affection for his pet hog 
Amaziah, and that on account of Ham’s cabin being none 
too clean like, Amaziah did her sleepin’ in the hog pen. 
Well, come the next day, warn’t long before Amaziah got 
so powerful hungry, her mournful grunts sounded like the 
honk of automobile horns at 42d Street and Broadway on 
a rainy afternoon. The sheriff bided his time, knowing 


Ham wasn’t for lettin’ that hog stay hungry none too 
long. That would be kinda taking advantage of Ham, 
but you got to consider that a fifth cousin on his Aunt 


Elishah’s side went and married a Northerner, 
he had any rights left was most debatable. 

Sure ‘nough, after a spell Ham went a-hoofin’ it for 
the hog pen, with a nice mess of possum and greens for 
Amaziah. Then the sheriff goes in and totes off Ham to 
his guesthouse, and I mean totes, for Ham might a’been 
invited, but he warn’t being no willing guest. 


Ham goes and gets himself a lawyer—none other than 
my tutor and ideal, the illustrious Hezekiah Isaiah Ezekial, 
to go and turn him loose. As I was wont to do in them 
days, I ‘tends the trial with Hezekiah. 

At the opening, the prosecutor has 26 jugs of white 
mule, that the sheriff confiscated from Ham, marked as 
the State’s Exhibit A. Thereupon, the burst of gulps 
from the parched throats of all present (‘not excluding 
the judge and jury) sounded just like feeding time in a 
hog house. As you no doubt surmised, the exhibit was 
a bit short on account of between Ham’s place and the 
courthouse, the sheriff and his boys somehow managed to 
lose track of 10 more jugs. Hezekiah would-a made a point 
of this except that he knew the sheriff, rather nice like. 
always declared the judge in on the shortage which sort 
of made it legal. 


so whether 


! 





\— 


A Bell-Ringer | 


It was a well known saying in them parts that wherever 
Hezekiah went his big brass cuspidor was sure to go 
He was always wont to say that he never felt just righ‘ 
spaiting his chewing tobacco in a strange receptacle. 
And, says Hezekiah, as how he never married, he hac 
that feeling for his cuspidor some other men might have 
for their womenfolk, and it was a darnsight more useful 
But knowing Hezekiah as I did. it was my sneaking notion 
that cuspidor business had the foul odor of a very ulterioi 
motive. Because many was the time when one of Hezekiah’: 
regular felon clients had been caught plenty flat-footed 
and the faithful cuspidor managed to eke from the jury 
Hezekiah’s favorite words. “We done went and found th: 
criminal not guilty again.” 

Well, the prosecutor starts puttin’ in his evidence agains! 
Ham. ‘Bout then Hezekiah sets his cuspidor at six paces 
takes a big chaw, gets his bead and lets go. This particulan 
cuspidor had a roundish botiom, and Hezekiah had the 
Knack of hitting the lip at an angle and spinning the cus 
pidor ‘round and ‘round like. You can understand this 
was none to the prosecutor’s liking. On the other hand, 
Hezekiah’s marksmanship werent going to be a sideshow 
to the prosecutor's case, with no judge or jury. The bail 
iff moved the cuspidor at Hezekiah’s biddin’ and his chaw 
shoots through the air like unto a mad hornet making e 
beeline for a baldhead. with the jury placing bets at 
different paces and the foreman making book. Of course, 


} ij ’ } : 
this didn't no-how lower the prosecutor's blood pressure, 


and he goes and blows up a couple dozen of them blood 
vessels dlurting out. “I objects. yore Honor.” To which 
Hezekiah retorts. “There ain't no human law can deprive 
one ot God's chillun of his most precious birthright—the 
enjoyment otf his chawin’ tobacco.” 


Whereupon rules his Honor, “Objection overruled—four 


bits on Hezekiah come 30 paces,” 
could be heard the 
Hezekiah.” 


and high above the din 


voice of justice, “Come on 


you 

It got so nobody but the prosecutor was fool enough to 
bet against Hezekiah—as how he was ezgged on by sheer 
exasperation. Well, they went and took the prosecutor 


‘So You Work in Hollywood... 


By ALAN JACKSON 


So you work with motion pictures... 

1. You know you people never look at the really good 
books. Take “Lord Jim,” take “Kim”... 

2. My niece has written a story... 

3. I've always liked and admired you, but I was dis- 
tressed to hear that you were connected with an industry 
that harbored so many Communists. Why couldn't you 
have found a job with some steel or automobile company? 
(Ed note [not VARIETY’s]: Who gave, not sold, millions of 
dollars of talent and film to the Government during the 
wars. Did the Government get automobiles free?) ... 

4. My niece has written a story... 

5. Say, there’s a hatcheck girl down at the El Subito 
who would be something. And I think if you could get her 
a test she might 


6. My niece has written a story... 
7. Dora’s baby is only three years old but... 


8. Look, just between us, what’s the dope on Paragram’s 
SIOCK «<. . 


9. Hello, this is Jake calling. Could you get me a couple 
of passes to your show tonight... (Ed. note [not VARIETY’s] 
This is Alan calling. Could you get me a couple of passes 
to Lilli Palmer tonight?) 

10. My niece has written a story 

11. You of the entertainment industry have always been 
known for their generosity 

12. I don't like pictures. No, I never go to them... 

13. You read books. Who was it who stopped at Eboli?... 

14. My niece... 

15. The reason people dislike Hollywood is because of 


their disgraceful marital scandals like Rita’s and Ingrid’s 
Now take Bobo or Barbara . 
16. My niece (and the funny thing is we bought the 


story from the last niece). 





for everything he had ‘ceptin’ his lower underwear. For 
when it got down to that, his Honor, judicial like, upholds 
the tradition of the Court by allowing there must always 
be dignity and decency in the sanctuary of justice. So 
there were the prosecutor just like after he was born, 
with a powerful lot more hair on his carcass and somewhat 
more diaper. Then, prefaced by Hezekiah’s crack, to the 
haw-haws of all present (sans the prosecutor) as being 
how it’s a right degrading violation of evolutionary science 
for a defendant to be prosecuted by a low-down hairy ape, 
the trial went and proceeded. Whereupon the hairy ape 
—I mean the prosecutor—growls out that “Exhibit A” 
(the 26 jugs of white mule) be undeniable evidence of 
Ham's guilt. 

But the prosecutor weren't reckoning none with He- 
zekiah’s infallible resourcefulness. For right then and 
there Hezekiah hears that rebel vell a’ringing in his ears 
and swiftly rises to smote the enemy. With an outburst 
of intense rage, and a voice that makes the courthouse 
shake like a hootchie-kootchie dancer on a vibrator, Heze- 
kiah demands that the judge tell the prosecutor off for 


“besmirching the good name and enviable reputation of 
our righteous former fellow citizen Ham Ashkenay.”’ 
I must say that rather startled his Honor, who with 


reverent respect for Hezekiah asks meekly, “How come, 
lezekiah?”’ 

“On account of.” says Hezekiah, ‘“‘there ain't no evidence 
na this case that there’s air’y a drop of white mule in 
ay of them 26 jugs.” 

“How you gonna prove there ain’t,” inquires his Honor, 
10W plenty meek like. 





killing the Evidence | 


“Right simple how,” replies Hezekiah. “Give one each 
of 13 of them jugs to your Honor and the 12 gentlemen 
of the jury, consume them contents I says and by Jehos- 
1ophat the prosecutor’s gonna have awful nice indigestion 
eatin’ them mighty bad words he gone and spoke.” 


I don’t need to tell you that it took no time at all for 
the 13 jugs to be minus them contents. So, it was with 
quite some effort that justice*reared its head from the 
oench, and addressed the 12 jurymen, lying prostrated 
over each other like so many sacks of grits, “Gentlemen, 
what you gotta say.” Then Hezekiah arises like unto the 
treat champion he was of them that the State was always 
versus, and bellows, “Before that formality, I craves readin’ 
.o your Honor and this here upright (ahem!) jury, from 
ection 86, subdivision (e) of Kirby's Digest, the recognized 
legal authority of our most glorious State, wherein it is 
written that all may read, as how if any judge or member 
of a jury does during the course of a trial consume any 
intoxicating beverage—such as, and | quotes, ‘white mule,’ 
he shall serve 60 days in the state penitentiary and be 
ined the sum of $25. Now, as how it has been definitely 
»yroven to the satisfaction of this Court and jury that there 
warn't any intoxicating beverage in them jugs. such as 
white mule, this here statute could have no possible bear- 
ing, but I kinda thought it would be mighty nice to know. 
just in case this here Court and jury might ever be enticed 
into such an unfortunate predicament by some no count 
lefendant’s lawyer. Now your Jlonor, we can proceed with 
nat there formality of hearin’ what the jury’s gotta say.” 

Talk about throwing a glass of cold water on a drunk 
9 pull him out of it, vou would-a thought a cloudburst of 
he Antarctic Ocean, icebergs and all, fell on that judge 
ind jury Then after a spell the judge, wanting to make 
certain that justice were surely done, addresses the jury, 
‘In accordance with your sworn oath as jurymen, you have 
in obligation to the State of Arkansas to decide this case 
uninfluenced by any personal consideration or motive. 
fheretore, mind’s ya, you gonna go and bring in yore 
verdict for the defendant, that’s what vou gonna do.” 
and meandering over to the jury with a shout like a clap 
of thunder, “You all heard what I said!” 

The foreman didn’t have no intention none whatever 
of flouting the Court. “We naturally gotta find for the 
defendant. And in furtherance of justice, we most highly 
recommends that the 13 remaining jugs with their con- 
tents be given to this here judge and jury. Then we can de- 
cide there aren't nary a drop of any intoxicating beverage, 
such as white mule. in any of them there jugs, and there- 
by lay low all them there slurs cast at our most finest 
example of a law abiding citizen, Ham Ashkenay, by that 
no good no-how hairy ape of a prosecutor.” 








IN DEFENSE OF DUCK SHOOTERS} 


-By CLAUDE BINYON 

















Hollywood. 

One of the most maligned and caricatured individuals 
extant is the duck shooter, principally because he refuses 
to fight back. He is a sportsman through and through, 
disregarding his tormentors with rare good humor while 
continuing his relentless war against 
the scourge of the American rice 
grower. 

Among my friends in Hollywood are 
many who pursue the elusive saucer- 
lip. Producers, such as O. O. Dull, 
Z. Wayne Griffin and John Beck, seem 
almost human when viewed at 5 in the 
morning seated in a 55-gallon oil drum 
in the middle of a stagnant marsh. 
Actors, among them Clark Gable, Fred 
MacMurray, Charles Starrett and John 

















Wayne, also take on a rare, human 
Claude Binyon quality when seen swollen-eyed and 
stubble-faced at dawn. Only agents 


seem unaffected by the spirit of the sport. I have seen 
Phil Berg dressed for the kill at 4:30 a. m. witk. a beard- 
less face, a tie made of pheasant feathers, a contract in 
the pocket of his rubber waders, and a charge of two 
ball-point pens rattling in his shotgun. 

Directors such as Frank Capra, George Sidney and Clar- 
ence Brown are very fond of the sport, but have little 
success, due to their habit of standing up in their blinds 
and trying to tell the ducks where to fly. 

Duck shooting breeds a spirit of warm fellowship among 
men in all walks of life. In the club to which I belong are 
Fred MacMurray and Charles Starrett, actors; Enrico 
Ricardi, vocal coach; James Barker, makeup man; Dr. 
Robert Guy, owner of a highly successful pill factory, and 
George Lait, Columbia publicity man. We are happy to 
get away from the labors and intrigues of Hollywood and 
spend long hours in our little country shack discussing 
Jane Russell. 

We lease 320 acres of land for an annual fee that is 
slightly less than the actual value of the property. This 
we are glad to do, because the owner of the property is 
very rich and practically all the money he gets from us 
goes to the Government, of which we are very fond. Our 
headquarters is a small house just a few feet from High- 
way 99. We share it with a woman and her two children, 
who occupy the front, and the owner, who occupies the 
rear. Seven of us occupy the middle room, which also 
has a sink. Little or no sleeping is done, because three 
of the members snore so heavily they have been mistaken 
for runaway diesel trucks. 

Each night before the shoot we journey to a cafe only 
seven miles away, order one more drink than we need, 
dine heavily on things we never eat at home, borrow 
digestive pills from our doctor-member, then crawl groan- 
ing into ill-smelling sleeping bags. Promptly at four we 
are awakened by an alarm clock, stare at each other's 
mosquito-swollen faces with amazement, jump into cold, 
clammy hunting clothes and race to a truckers’ cafe for 
a breakfast of ham and eggs swimming in lukewarm bacon 
grease. This calls for one more round of pills, then off to 
the shoot. 

We reach our ponds in darkness and wade through three 
feet of water which rests on treacherous adobe mud. 
Reaching our blinds, we discover that we have to go to 
the bathroom. When finally we have returned to our 
blinds, put out our decoys and loaded our guns we find 
the sun blazing in our faces and the shooters at adjoining 
clubs starting their cars for the long journey home. This 
makes our shooting somewhat sporadic as ducks seem to 
prefer settling in ponds from which the shooters have 
already gone. To fill in the long hours between ducks 
we have acquired little gasoline stoves on which we cook 
coffee and powdered soups. Since our brush blinds catch 
fire easily we frequently enjoy the spectacle of a member 
leaping from his blind with hunting coat aflame and rub- 
ber waders bubbling. 


To assist each other in sighting incoming ducks we use 
the accepted method of “marking.” The man who first 
sees the ducks yells: “Mark!” All the other shooters 
shout: “Where?” The first man hollers: “East!” The 
other members stand up. look east, then shout: “Are you 
nuts?” The first man says: “I meant west!” Then every- 
body sits down and resumes cooking because the ducks 
vat long since been startled away by the pandemonium 
yelow. 





7 Rules of the Game ; | 


We have our own little rules of sportsmanship. A mem- 
ber who mistakenly shoots another member's rubber 
decoys, in the belief that they are flying 50 feet overhead 
and are fair game, is entitled to three steps in the opposite 
direction before being fired upon. Any member who shoots 
another member is granted the same jury trial as any 
normal human. If two members shoot the same duck 
the first member to reach it keeps the bird, if he is the 
stronger. Any member guilty of roaming about the ponds 
and spoiling the shooting for others may not be fired upon 
with any shot larger than 71%. This last rule has decreased 
the cost of our group insurance materially. 

Our little group has been shooting together for five 
years, and so strong have become our bonds of friendship 
that each year we find ourselves looking forward eagerly 
to the close of the season, so that the start of the next 
season will be that much closer. 

If these few words have given you a real understanding 
of the man behind the gun. then I will have a warm feel 
ing of satisfaction in my heart. Hail to the duck shooter, 
continuing his relentless war against the scourge of the 
\merican rice grower! 

The American rice 
Mlenich Moozechekian. 


grower’s name, incidentally, 19 
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’ 
Sorehead 

The blase war correspondent, 
through firing lines was paying 
shot and shell whizzing by. Suddenly, with a door 
knob in his hand. he kept waving it at a bombing 
plane and screamed: “You dirty Commie bum. I won't 
forget you"”—and kept waving the door knob. 

“What's wrong?” asked a passing officer. 

‘Wnat’s wrong’?—the louse just blew a saloon right 
out of my hand!” Harry Hershfield. 
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THE BIG GUN 























Alan Ladd is back in the 
west —back in color—back 
for more of that “‘Whisper- 
ing Smith’” boxoffice action! 





JANUARY 





Alan Ladd * Mona Freeman «¢ Charles 
Bickford in “BRANDED” with Robert Keith 
Joseph Calleia « Peter Hanson ¢ Selena Royle 
Tom Tully * Color by Technicolor * Produced 
by Mel Epstein « Directed by Rudolph Maté 
Screenplay by Sydney Boehm and Cyril 
Hume ¢ Based on a novel by Evan Evans 


America’s funniest comedy 
team in their newest, and 
their most hilarious picture! 


“ JANUARY. 





“AT WAR WITH THE ARMY” starring Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis ¢ Introducing Polly 
Bergen * Based ona Play by James B. Allardice 
Directed by Hal Walker * Written for the 
screen and produced by Fred F, Finklehoffe 
Songs by Mack David and Jerry Livingston 
Executive Producer Abner J. Greshler 


In a boxoffice tradition of 
human, heartwarming 
film hits from ‘‘Humor- 
esque’ to “Going My Way”! 








“THE GOLDBERGS” starring Gertrude Berg 
as Molly Goldberg with Philip Loeb « Eli 
Mintz ¢ Eduard Franz « Barbara Rush « Peter 
Hanson ¢ Produced by Mel Epstein « Directed 
by Walter Hart + Screenplay by Gertrude 
Berg and N. Richard Nash « Based on the 
CBS radio and television programs as 
created by Gertrude Berg 
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r-|-Long Boxoffice Barrage 


4R. MY OF TALENT EVER RECRUITED AT ONE STUDIO 


The flaming love story that 
: was filmed in the world’s 
most romantic spot, beauti- 
ful, exotic Isle of Capri! 


JOAN JOSEPH 


F ONTAINE- ‘COTTEN 


co FEBRUARY # 


: ® 
| 4 


Joan Fontaine « Joseph Cotten in Hal Wallis’ 
Production “SEPTEMBER AFFAIR" also starring 
Francoise Rosay with Jessica Tandy ¢ Robert 
Arthur ¢ Directed by William Dieterle « Screen- 
: play by Robert Thoeren ¢ From a story by 
4 Fritz Rotter and Robert Thoeren 











A HAL WALLIS 
Production 





All the gun-thunder behind 
the first great train robbery 
in the West’s lawless decade! 





‘ FEBRUARY , 





Wendell Corey * Macdonald Carey * Ward 
Bond in “THE GREAT MISSOURI RAID” co- 
{ starring Ellen Drew ¢ Bruce Bennett © Bill 
Williams ¢ Anne Revere with Edgar Buchanan 
Color by Technicolor ¢ Directed by Gordon 
Douglas * Story and Screenplay by Frank 
Gruber * Produced by Nat Holt 


Color by 
TECHNICOLOR 








i icici ince ieee ‘ 
| ae ee | 


Here comes the bride. And ss 
: just keep an eye on the a 

| Mother-of-the-Groom who 
refuses to act like an in-law! 


ec! 


Gene Tierney and John Lund in “THE MATING 

SEASON” with Miriam Hopkins ¢ Thelma 

Ritter © Jan Sterling * A Mitchell Leisen 

Production « Produced by Charles Brackett 

Directed by Mitchell Leisen * Written for 

the screen by Charles Brackett, Walter Reisch 
ond Richord Breen 


GENE TIERNEY 
JOHN LUND 
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Produced by Charles Brackett 
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THE BIG GUN | THESE AND MORE—MORE—MORE... BECAUSE 
‘Cz ¢ Paramount Has Increased 
in* si Its Production by 50% 


GENERAL RELEASE— 
of the Greatest Grosser of 
Our Time! 


or 


AMIRI LDA AAEM EOE ERED 


Cool Bh. De Nilles 












S ' Masterpiece 
@ and 
Cecil B. DeMille’s ‘SAMSON AND DELILAH” ‘Pelilah 
starring Hedy Lamarr ¢« Victor Mature 
George Sanders * Angela Lansbury « Henry 
Wilcoxon ¢ Produced and Directed by Cecil Color by i 


B. DeMille « Color by Technicolor ¢ Screen- 

play by Jesse L. Lasky, Jr., Fredric M. Frank 

From original treatments by Harold Lamb 

and Viadimir Jabotinsky ¢« Based upon the 

history of Samson and Delilah in the Holy 
Bible, Judges 13-16 


eer es 


TECHNICOLOR 


MSO EM COC dd aide 


Red-hot romance in the rod- 
hot west, as Glenn gets 
rough with lovely Rhonda! 


oo. 


GlennFord « Edmond O'Brien ¢ Rhonda Fleming 
in “THE REDHEAD AND THE COWBOY” 
Produced by Irving Asher ¢ Directed by Leslie 
Fenton « Screenplay by Jonathan Latimer 
and Liam O'Brien « Based on a Story by 

Charles Marquis Warren 


Glenn Ford 
Edmond O’Brien 
Rhonda Fleming 


THE REDHEAD 
AND-THE COWBOY | 
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Bob’s back on Runyon’s — 
Broadway, in a comedy fun- 
nier than “Sorrowful Jones”! 


a 


Bob Hope * Marilyn Maxwell « Lloyd Nolan 
Jane Darwell in Damon Runyon’s “THE LEMON 
DROP KID” with Andrea King « Fred Clark 
Harry Bellaver * Produced by Robert L. Welch 
Directed by Sidney Lanfield * Screenplay by 
Edmund Hartmann and Robert O'Brien « Addi- 
tional Dialogue by Irving Elinson * Story by 
Edmund Beloin * Based on Damon Runyon's 
“The Lemon Drop Kid” 
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BOB HOPE 
DAMON RUNYON'S 
THE LEMON 
DROP KID | 
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Divorcement’s Widening 
Of Competitive Market 


By GENE ARNEEL 


Fait accompli for the past full year as concerning Para- 
mount—divorcement of theatres from the major film com- 
panies—has proved effective in widening the competitive 
market on a number of fronts. The principal distributors 
are flirting with more independent exhibitor accounts to 
the financial and psychological delight of the latter. Non- 
affiliated producers, similarly, are making inroads on the 
territory which, traditionally, had been held by the major 
firms exclusively. 

tut the indies, both in exhibition and production, while 
conceding that some benefits have accrued to them, claim 
that divorcement alone is no panacea. The demand is 
for more whittling of the large circuits, regardless of their 
affiliated or non-affiliated status. As a consequence, liti- 
gation which would seek more drastic relief is threatened. 

\mong the industry analysts and highly-placed execs 
whose comments were invited on the matter was Ellis G. 
Arnall, president of the Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers, who repeatedly has sounded off on 
what he terms the continuing monopolies in exhibition. 

“Some benefits have accrued and will accrue to the 
entire American motion picture industry by reason of the 
divorcement decrees,” he admitted. But Arnall imme- 
diately followed this with the warning, that the court 
judgments have not gone far enough. He added that some 
exhib strongholds have begun throwing their weight 
around even to a greater extent. 

Arnall lashed out anew at the larger circuits in vigor- 
ous fashion: “The pernicious and nefarious local, state 
and regional monopolies in exhibition continue to exist and 
have become more ruthless and callous since the divorce- 
ment deerees. Exhibition monopolies should be abrogated 
and destroyed by the antitrust division of the Department 
of Justice.” 

‘Private Suits Should Continue’ | 


The former Governor of Georgia, continuing, flatly 
declared that private antitrust suits versus the “monopo- 
lies’ should continue. “It is only by constant efforts 
directed against them, that an open competitive market 
for American pictures can be obtained,” he concluded. 

Position of the indie distribs was voiced by William C. 
MacMillen, Jr., president of Eagle Lion Classics, who joined 
Arnall in the belief that the divorcement relief, while 
helpful, has been inadequate for the indies. Non-major 
distribs, he said, are receiving and will continue to receive 
a large portion of the benefits of competitive playing time. 
But he qualified this with the observation that “while di- 
vorcement has been 100° legal. it hasn't been 100° 
practical.” MaeMillen explained his feeling was that the 
existence of circuits controlling entire territories is con- 
inuing to result in at least a partial exclusion of indie 
product. 

\mong the first prominent officials in exhibition to hail 
the advantages of major company splits was Abram F. 
Myers, board chairman and general counsel for Allied 
States Assn. He noted the larger film firms are sending 
their salesmen to smaller indie exhibs with sharply in- 
creased frequency, and in general are making new efforts 
to lure the lesser accounts. 

So far as the private court action is concerned, it’s con- 
ftinuing to mount to the extent some distribs assert they’re 
fearful of being put out of business. Pointing this up was 
the disclosure that the new RKO film firm is enmeshed, 
along with other companies, in a total of 109 actions. 
Total amount of damages sought was not disclosed, but 
judging from the similar predicament of the RKO theatre 
company, it obviously is astronomical. Latter, with other 
circuits and the distribs, is tied up in 25 suits in which 
the plaintiffs are demanding aggregate damages of $71,- 
279.500. 

Both ELC and Arnall’s SIMPP are active in this field. 
Distrib outfit has a $15,000,000 action pending in U. S. 
district court, N. Y., against the RKO and Loew’s chains 
in the metropolitan area. Members of the indie producers 
£roup are plaintiffs in an $8,500,000 antitrust blast at 
United Detroit Theatres and Cooperative Theatres of 
Michigan, 

Two of the immediate parties to the antitrust litigation, 
repereseniing the plaintiff Department of Justice and 
United Paramount Theatre, latter as the first independent 
circuit to emerge from the theatre disaffiliation, for the 
present are maintaining a cautious silence on divorce- 
ment’s effects. UPT prexy Leonard Goldenson said he 
preferred to “reserve judgment”; Sigmund Timberg, head 
of the Depariment’s antitrust consent decree section, 
said he was not authorized to discuss the subject. 

However, numerous trade execs were more amenable 
to the idea of passing on their observations. Gist of 
their views was that the bargaining position of indie the- 
aires has been brought up to an equitable level with 
major theatres in competition, but only if the indie 
houses were equal to revenue and prestige stature. It’s 
pointed out that very often the major company’s theatre 
Was the best in town. Thus it still figures to get choice 
run over the independent, despite divorcement. How- 
ever, serving to substantiate the argument that the com- 
petition is opening was a recent experience involving 
Paramount's top grosser of the year, “Samson and Deli- 
lah.” Film was sold to a Loew's first-run in New Orleans, 
although Par had been licensing to its own pre-divorcement 
afiiliate in that city for years. 

Further exploring overall marketing conditions, observ- 
ers said that other portions of the court decrees have 
contributed to the welfare of the indies more than divorce- 
ment. Edict on “reasonable” clearance has meant earlier 
availabilities and sometimes prier runs for hundreds of 
theatremen. Competitive bidding, despite its pitfalls, has 
resulted in realistic competition between affiliates and un- 
aiiliates in scores of situations. The bans on blockbook- 
Ing and forced sales have had obvious benefits throughout 
the country. 

It was said, however, the biggest single factor working 
to the advantage of the indie exhib has been th court 
directive on licensing each picture solely on its merits, 
Without regard to other deals which the distribs may have 
“ith their big circuit accounts. 

Insight on this was provided by a prominent sales offi- 
Cal in N.Y. who related his experience with an unusually 
well-heeled circuit customer. Prior to the court injunc- 


. 


pe he recalled, the account yielded approximately 


‘0 in weekly rentals for newsreels alone. Selling a 
away from the circuit, although a competing indie 
“wld offer a better deal in one situation, would have 
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An Author's Lot Is Not A Happy One 


By BENNETT CERF 























Once upon a time an author’s work was done the moment 
he wrote the last word of his manuscript and pianked 
same on his publisher’s desk. Today that marks only the 
beginning of his troubles. After the briefest of respites, 
during which an erudite editor does 
his best to alter the manuscript be- 
yond recognition, the author is 
plunged into a dizzy round of activi- 
ties, known as “helping to promote 
the book and get it rolling,” that 
makes the training of a heavyweight 
prizefighter look like a championship 
chess match in slow motion. 

First, the writer is summoned to 
address a sales conference, a device 
designed to enable the _ publisher’s 
representatives to get a glimmering of 
the book’s contents without having to 
read it. The author’s remarks at this 
conference are listened to with rapt attention, unless, of 
course, there happens to be a ballgame being televised on 
the boss’s set in the adjoining office. 

Then comes publication date, and a long series of radio 
appearances, all strictly on the cuff, and for the most part 
between 5 and 7:30 a.m. To this may be added TV pro- 
grams—it the author is a good-looking girl with a low-cut 
dress in her wardrobe. The book under discussion is apt to 
be smothered in a welter of commercials about pickles, 
laboratory tests, deodorants, and how to get the right 
tang into gedaemfte rinderbrust; and the m.c. often for- 
gets to mention the title entirely, but since the listeners 
to this type of program practically never buy books any- 
how, the only thing lost is the author’s temper. When the 
radio whirl is completed, he at least can tell his children 
the inside facts about lunch at Sardi’s, dinner at Reuben’s, 
breakfast at Sing Sing, 20 Question, 39 steps, 40 winks, 
Martha Deane, Dizzy Dean, author meets the assassins, Hex 
and Blinks, Sterling North, Anthony West, and Fleisch- 
man’s Yeast. 

Meeting the press is the next item on the modern 
author’s agenda. Unfortunately, most of the interviews 
don’t get published, and more unfortunate still, the re- 
porters who show up never come from the papers that 
really count, but while waiting in vain for Breit of the 
Times, Hutchens of the Trib, and those dashing, mysterious 
young men from Time, Newsweek, VARIETY, and SRL, the 
author can always get writers’ cramp signing six or seven 
hundred copies of his masterpiece for people who like to 
borrow or rent an autographed book. 

By this time the author has begun to point out a certain 
lack of advertising and window displays, and the pub 
lisher is parrying questions about the sale with an airy 
“It’s too early to tell yet’ which is literary slang for 
“Yoicks! What a flop!” The author is promptly sent on a 
tour of personal appearances to bookshops in Hohokus, 
literary teas in Worcester, book and author lunches in 
East Saint Louis, and book fairs in Corvallis, Oregon. None 
of them result in any sales, but at least they keep the 
author out of town and by the time he drags his weary 
bones back, the exhausted publisher himself is off for 
one of his quarterly vacations. 

The country’s leading writers—men like Hemingway, 
O'Hara, Hersey, and Lewis—refuse to lend themselves to 
this unholy and unproductive ballyhoo. Directly William 
Faulkner, for example, delivers a manuscript, he secludes 
himself at his Oxford, Mississippi, estate, cuts off his 
telephone, buys a few hundred new mules, shakes incoming 
letters to see if checks are enclosed, deposits the rest, 
unread, in the nearest waste-basket, and in general enjoys 
the relaxation to which every author who has completed 
a major effort is clearly entitled. Has it hurt him any? The 
public, discerning critics, and the Nobel Prize Committee 
don’t seem to think so! . 





Bennett Cerf 


Barrister’s Grim Humor 
About Creative Talent 


By MORRIS L. ERNST 


I always prefer to be funny. The funniest thing I can 
think of in the field of Variery’s audience is the fact that 
stockholders, traders, guys and dolls, get a better break 
under the tax laws than do creative people such as au- 


thors, entertainers, painters, musi- 
cians, scenic designers, and in fact, 
the entire crowd who make up the 
culture of our nation. Isn’t it funny 
that even last year, at the very end 
of the last session of Congress, addi- 
tional laws were passed discriminat- 
ing still further against writers and 
certain artists and musicians? This 
strikes me as funny and sad because 





ity in our culture is ideas, and for this 
purpose I don’t care whether the ideas 
seem to me to be good or bad, tawdry 
or world-shaking. In the long run 
the better ideas win out in the competiticn among ideas. 








M. L. 


Ernst 


The stockholder buys some stock, gives it to his kid; 
the kid sells it and pays a tax of 25% on the increase. 
A writer develops another kind of printed material, name- 
ly: a book or a magazine article. He can give it to his 
kid under proper circumstances and with no strings at- 
tached, but when his kid sells the document the kid does 
not get the relief of a capital gains tax such as is provided 
for the investor or stock trader. 


It is about time somebody—why not VARIETY—inspired 
a campaign to get a break tax-wise for the creative people. 
There are innumerable ways by which creative people 
can get relief today, and certainly when writers or musi- 
cians die the Government is somewhat considerate of their 
estates. ‘But today there is no organization representing 
any creative group that has made any sense to combat, in 
this field, discrimination against those who develop the 
ideas and the entertainment for the people of the nation. 
This is not the time or the place to discuss detailed pro- 
posals but all of us know that if a creative person hits the 
jackpot he has practically no take-home pay and he finds 
that he is merely a tax collector for Uncle Sam at about 
10 or 15c on the dollar. It is high time that some book 
publisher, art gallery, some motion picture company or 
radio network realized that the discrimination against the 
people whose material they use in the long run adds to 
the burden on consumers. 


So we have a very funny situation. The innumerable 
present wangles allowed in the law give relicf to many 
creative people but they should not be compelled to re- 
sort to legal wangles. In fact, they should get a high 
priority because in this nation we have gambled every- 
thing on the free fiow of ideas into the market place of 
thought. This is our national religion. But it’s a bum 
gamble if the market p'ace is not a decent, free market 
place. This it isn’t as long eas the Governmoent dis*rim- 
inates against those who enter into it with ideas and en- 
tertainment. And the tunniest part of the entire sory is 
seen, if anyone will look at the facts, that the oi! com- 
panies of America never paid a penny of excess nrofi's tax 
because they are given a high priority called a “dep!<tion 
allowance.” I don’t know of any author, or sin<er, or 
haseball player, or any other artist who does not get 
“depleted” by Old Men Time. His resources are not 
limited by what is under ground. His resources are lim- 
ited by the number of his days and years on this exciting 
and confused planet. A meeting of COMPO and the Au- 
thors League and the Union of Basebrll Plevers and 
ASCAP and all other groups representing creative people 
might reduce the sad humor of the present crue! tax laws. 





TV As The Sitting Duck 


By PAUL RAIBOURN 


(V.P., Paramount Pictures, and Treasurer-Director, 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories) 


— is a sitting duck.” 

It has been the custom for the last several years for 
people outside the picture industry to fill in the blank in 
the title above with the words “the motion picture.” 
These prophets appear to be proceeding, as far as logic 
is concerned, on the basis of the fact that television comes 
to the home audience and is for free. Lately, there have 
been voices in the picture industry which have been sing- 
ing the same refrain, based on the decline in admissions 
in certain areas. . They do not seem to realize that ad- 
missions are also pretty awful in spots which do not have 
television. Anyone can make his own guess as to how 
much of this is due to crippling sharpshooting within the 
industry. 

Television enthusiasts also feel that radio is a sitting 
duck, implying that AM broadcasting is also on its way 
out. but I believe that television is a sitting duck. The 
reasons run about like this: 

Way back when television was first being considered it 
was found easier, at that time, to produce synchronism in 
the picture at the transmitter and receiver if there were 
separate oscillators controlling line and frame frequency 
at the transmitter. It meant, however, that transmitter 
and receiver were connected together as a “lock,” with 
“a key” for it. It is impossible to change the lock without 
making the key useless or to change the key and still 
make the lock work. 

The rapid flood of television receivers which have en- 





been economic insanity. The sales exec reasoned that his 
company’s entire business relationship with the circuit 
might have been jeopardized by a deal with the indie. 
There can be no continuance of such conditions, the distrib 
spokesman said. “We're forced to sell each picture to each 
theatre on an entirely individual basis. In such situations 
the courts have endowed the local theatremen with new 
and highly profitable business opportunities,” he con 
cluded. . 

In summation, independent theatre operators. whose 
properties are of like calibre with the major operation, 
have within their reach to compete on an equitable basis 
In this respect “they've never had it so good.” 


tered the homes of the public over the last two years mnke 
it clear that the sum invested in “locks” and “keys” is 
such that it will soon require a major upheaval in our 
national thinking to change the locks and keys. 

There was an effort made by long-range thinkcrs to 
change the key to a floxible one prior to the esi»blish- 
ment of standards in 1£490. It failed, and pride of con- 
ception and economic advantage played a part in that 
failure. 

The Federal Communications Commission sees the 
problem quite clearly. It should, since it is the one that 
will probably take it on the chin frém the public wien 
the public discovers that it has to double its invesiancnt 
to get new keys made. The FCC brought up the sbject 
in connection with color, and the outery which was raised 
by those interests with economic stakes connected with 
the present standards in te!evision completely Crowned 
out its small voice of caution and discretion. 

So, it looks like it will be the way it is. There will be 
20,000,000—then 30,000.000—then 40,000,000 tclevis’on 
receivers in American homes in the not-too-d‘s’s>t fu- 
ture. At that time, television will be the “sitting Ouck.” 
For by that time radio and motion pictures wil! have 
taken it on the chin suffici-ntly to have swallowed their 
pride and forgotten their #reed. while pride and greed 
arising from television profits will be ho'ding full sway 
over their entrepreneurs. 

The technicians will get together to improve the emo- 
tional effects of radio and of motion pictrres in ways 
which “frozen” televisions cannot follow. These cifects 
necd not be inventions of the future. They may be de- 
monstrable realities of the vresent which change the 
physical and eecnomie setup of the business to the extent 
that too many peonle who now spend their winters in 
Florida find them disturbing to the even tenor of their 
ways. 

Don’t forget that you can close your eyes but not your 
ears, and that you won't want to if the sounds which reach 
them are sufficiently becuil'ne; and that the request for 
scotch while the kitchen is full of martinis does not seem 
nearly so funny in the livin’ room as it does in the midst 
of hundreds of peop'e who, like the “father of the bride,” 
have been through similar catastrophes. 





obviously the most precious commod- «* 
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The boxoffices of America 
are now reflecting fully all the 
showmanship intelligence and 
great production care that has 
made a great motion picture 


out of a great stage play. 





arvey 


staring JAMES STEWART 


with OOSEPHINE HULL. cHARLEs DRAKE: CECIL KELLAWAY 


JESSE WHITE + VICTORIA HORNE» WALLACE FORD and PEGGY DOW 


From the Pulitzer Prize Play written by MARY CHASE and produced by BROCK PEMBERTON e¢ Screenplay by MARY CHASE and 


scan sropwey + Frotvedbysoun peck + Dieetty A AN RY KOSTER 
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Cok tha mon 


- CAI over the country, every week of the year 








boxoffice results are proving how pleased 
patrons are with the consistent high qual- 


ity of the motion picture gems from the 


J. Arthur Rank Studios. 




















Incomparable drama of the sea as men of 
matchless courage defy the odds of survival. 
Starring John Mills and Richard Attenborough 
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...and if Re looking for that ‘Lost Audience”... 
here are the pictures Yhap looking for! 











Book these J. Arthur Rank productions today 
at your Universal-International Exchange 
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‘Don’t Throw The Popcorn Machine At 
Exhib; He’s Doing His Best’ 


By GAEL SULLIVAN 


(Executive Director, Theatre Owners of America) 


In the average person’s mind the theatreowner is a well- 
fed, expensively shod bloke with a bloated bankroll who 
ge noon, phones the boxoffice for the first take 
n rolls over and goes back to sleep. At five in the 
afternoon, he is presumed to take a 
quick gander at the theatre, thumb 
through his mail, and then make for 
the town's top bistro. Now I'll freely 





admit the shoe may fit in one or two 
instances, but by and large the thea- 
treowner has more grief than an um- 
pire ata sandlot ball game. 





He walks down Magnolia street just 
off the square to find 10 of his former 
patrons huddled around a neighbor's 
television set for the Berle show. Joe 
Fudge who never missed a picture 
come Saturday night, now drives up 








pn ee to Chicago for the night harness races. 
The me ers of the Patton A. C. have floodlighted the 
local diamond and half the male population are now 
devotees of night baseball. Just when he thinks he has a 
\ el he local censor hollers about the decolletage 
being too falling down and scissors the print into a photo- 


n The Ladies of the Tuesday Night 
and Poetry Appreciation Group do a bluenose 
against a Cagney crime-chiller which makes the box- 
office for that week about as sweet as an Assyrian wres- 
tler’s breath 

As though this were not enough, the poor theatreowner 
suffers from cinema cycles. It takes the form of an out- 
break of westerns all at one time which brings in the 
kids but sends ma and pa back to their canasta game. 
Or it might be an outbreak of socially significant problem 


imil 


which ma and pa dote on but which makes the 


i 


er ne tolssnmele 
ipili misn-Masn. 


movies 
teenagers think a ride in their jalopy or a beach barbeque 
isn't such a bad pastime after all. 

If there’s one word that frightens him, it’s “product.” 
Should he have a heart attack, his wife will say for the 
epitaph—“Product did it,” because product is what he 
mostly hasn't got. Unlike the grocer or the saloonkeeper, 
he can’t send it back. He never gets enough of what 
he wants, and he wishes he didn't get all that he has to 
take. As a man of average good taste, he’s aware of the 
synthetic character of most of the product sent to him, 
and he has to keep a straight face in asking the editors 
and columnists for a few kind words. 

He can't speak his mind about stupid censorship be- 
cause the censor holds life and death over him. That 
the censor is usually some wizened fifth-rate political hack 
is quite beside the point. 





Other Nightmares | 


He has other nightmares. What he makes on a “Sitting 
Pretty.” he can drop on one of those “Journeys to the 
Moon.” Hollywood's shortage of top releases has caused 
him to shut off his balcony in mid-week. Stories about 
insane asylums, alccholism, paranoia, and the like are 
sure to bring out the local alienist and his family—who 
occupy at least four seats. 

He has never been able to convince Hollywood that 
good comedies (“Cheaper by the Dozen”) or good family 
appeal romance (‘Father of the Bride’’) have a lot more 
boxoffice hypo than those stories about how the spread 
of a man’s dandruff can drive him to murder. 


In the outlands and around the crossroads many a the- 
atreowner has given up gambling on his product and gone 
back to the surefire of Hopalong Cassidy, Gene Autry and 
Roy Rogers. One smalltown theatreowner who virtually 
owes his existence to these three Valentinos of the saddle 
suggested it might be a good stunt to promote the female 
counterpart of these hard-riding gentry, to be named, of 
course, Hop-Along Chastity. 

As though the long-suffering theatreowner was not har- 
ried enough by assorted bluenosers, he is the target for 
900 movie critics who seem more interested in what's 
wrong with a picture than what’s right. These critical 
panjandrums use mostly Park avenue and Gold Coast stand- 
ards to judge film fare. It’s a cinch they never had to live 
in coldwater flats in one of our crawling slums. They sel- 
dom hold fire on their tasteless jabberwocky long enough 
to realize that the average person wants escape from 
drudgery and the pressures of living, and are not inter- 
ested in caviar culture. They aren't looking for social 
implications in a motion picture; they merely ask that 
the picture give them a few moments of surcease. 

When he isn't taking hot milk for his ulcers, the theatre- 
owner has to go on the prowl for new lobby gimmicks. 
To support his theatre he has to know more about popcorn 
than an lowa farmer; he has to take up mechanical engi- 
neering in order to operate his half dozen or more vend- 
ing and dispensing machines; he has to warehouse candy 
to insure adequate supplies. In some areas he has to take 
a course in ceramics to keep up on modern trends in pot- 
tery that he will want to give away on bank night. He has 
to lease property and go into the parking lot business to 
help entice the citizenry to his cinematic alhambra. 

The theatreowner is winning back much of the TV audi- 
ence because of the low calibre of TV programming. 
Ile knows that no mechanical contraption yet devised will 


i 











~ 





Serious-Minded 


I once had a friend who was very careful with his 
dough. Used to watch it like a hawk. Well, he had a 
little boy and he'd take the kid with him traveling 
thither and yon. Naturally, when they went traveling 
my iriend would only pay half fare for the boy. This 
went on tor years and when the kid was 12 years old 
they took a trip on a .rain. The conductor comes 
along and says, “How old is the boy?” and my friend 
says. “He's only five years old.” The conductor wipes 
his glasses. looks again and says, “He looks twice as 
old to me.” My friend—he is shocked, being his 
veracitude is being questioned—says with the inno- 
cence of a babe, “Can I help it if he worries™ 

Jimmy Durante. 


keep women permanently at home. And where is there a 
better place to show off a new hat or Coat than at the 
theatre? It was true in Cleopatra's time, just as it is in Liz 
Tavlor’s. TV will have to go a long way to equal the 
75,000,000 admissions a week garnered by the movie 
houses. 

The drive-ins are proving a godsend, and they are here 
to stav—TV or no TV. The drive-ins are developing a 
whole new audience—paraplegics, young couples who can't 
afford baby sitters and older folk who want to avoid the 
milling crowds on main streets. 

I like what Bill Galligan, part-owner of the Glen the- 
atre. said recently to a women’s club audience at Glen 
Ellvn. Ill: “Because of the fact that they have a few 
hundred dollars tied up in a mechanical gadget is no rea- 
son why people should persist in tying themselves to it 
seven nights a week. If they do, I feel sorry for them, not 
because they fail to attend my theatre, as much as the 
loss they sustain in the books unread, the fine magazine 
articles unseen, the lack of stimulation from conversation 
with friends. the absence of the enjoyment of a satisfying 
meal at a good restaurant. But most of all I feel sorry 
because they have forgotten the meaning of the phrase ‘a 
night out’ as the great safety valve for sanity.” 








— Jenorant. 


Ignorant Censorship 








I think mostly the theatreman is victimized by ignorant 
censorship on the part of all kinds of pressure groups. 
Each has its own ax to grind and its pet series of taboos. 
They apply particularly to films with a controversial 
theme. such as “Pinky,” “Snake Pit,’ “‘Home of the Brave,” 
etc. He demands to know, and rightfully, why the movies 
are always the censorial scapegoat. 

No question that of all art, the cinema is the most sub- 
ject to the whims and vagaries of the censor. The theatre, 
of course, gets its share from season to season, but the 
film is under constant surveillance from one end of the 
country to the other. Perhaps it is singled out by the 
self-righteous standard-bearers of “morality” because it is 
the easiest to view and the simplest to understand. Con- 
temporary literature, especially of the more experimental 
genre, is pretty much beyond the intelligence and com- 
prehension of the “hounds that bay.” 

The graphic arts, painting and sculpture, have been be- 
yond their ken since the days of the French impressionists. 
The growth in popularity of swimming, boxing, wrestling, 
and similar sports that exhibit the body have taken the 
dare out of the modern dance. And the snoopers have 
never been interested enough in music to take a crack at 
jazz or bebop. 

The truth is that it is simply a rough deal for our purist 
friends to perceive a moral issue in the esoteric art forms. 
Certainly they would have no more scruples than did 
Stalin in shutting off a musician who strayed from the 
beaten path. As a matter of fact, we are tempted to be- 
lieve that the majority of our moral guardians do not even 
read. How else explain the fact that the Bible, the Sears 
Roebuck catalog, and Winchell’s column are still free of 
the bonfire? 

The movies depend on the simpler, combined auditory 
and visual responses, though we sometimes wonder if the 
suppressionists are not blind as well—at least spiritually 
blind. 

Oddly enough, the one ethical category in our films 
that is the most suspect and provokes the most wrath 
among our censors is that which has to do with the Chris- 
tian virtue of love—love for one another (male and fe- 
male) and love for one’s fellow man (regardless of birth, 
creed, or color). Is it then because our Puritanic dicta- 
tors are lacking in this one function of humanity—or are 
they afraid of it? Or because the world is really pro- 
gressing and the emotional isolationists are making a last 
determined stand for intolerance? 

Irrational fears, such as are exhibited by the suppres- 
sionists, are recognized in their more pathological forms as 
anxiety neuroses, persecution manias, and similar aberra- 
tions, and as such are treated by alienists. It would be 
interesting to see a Wechsler-Bellevue test or a Rorschach 
ink-blot diagnosis of some of our more persistently mali- 
cious and bitter censors. It might prove, as we suspect, a 
basic inability to see the difference between good and evil 
and, in a legal sense, perhaps absolve them of all respon- 
sibility for any actions of a moral nature. 


Theatreowner Will Join TV | 


But let’s not shed too many tears over the plight of the 
theatreowner. He won’t lick television, he'll join it. With 
all of Hollywood's so-so product and with fierce competi- 
tion of the leisure dollar, he is still lugging a fair take to 
the local depository. If some of the marginal, conven- 
tional theatres are folding, then consider the tremendous 
increase in the number of drive-ins—3,500 by the close 
of 1950. There are evolutions in show business, but there 
will always be show business. Switching the knob on a 
television set can never equal the thrill of watching the 
curtain part for a feature. 

I’ve now been associated with the theatreowners for a 
trifle over two years. They are a great breed of men. If 
there’s a flood, you can have their theatre for an emer- 
gency hospital. If the local church group is without an 
assembly place, they can have their services in the local 
theatre or drive-in. If the Red Cross wants to make a col- 
lection, they'll stop their show to help fill the tambourines. 
If a hospital or orphanage needs entertainment, they'll 
provide it at their own expense. If the cancer drive needs 
a push, 19,000 screens are at its beck and call. The fact 
that they carry the burden of one of the highest tax rates 
hasn’t dimmed a real and earnest civic pride. Every 
business on the Main streets of America flourishes when 
there is a movie house in the block. 

The exhibitor knows there are new dynamics a-coming 
up that create additional movie patrons—bigger screens, 
all-color films, three dimensional film, third dimensional 
sound, and theatre television. 

He knows that there is still some good pioneering to be 
done, and young or old, he wants to be a part of it. He 
knows there is plenty of future in front of him, and he 
won't be sitting it out on any mourners’ bench. 

P20. sir, it's looking up in the year ahead for the ex- 
ibitor. 
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Standing in the Wing 


By GEORGE JESSEL 








Hollywood. 
I am writing this from Palm Springs where I am having 
a weekend vacation (?) after a most hectic couple of 
months in which I have run the gamut in theatrical, fra- 
ternal and sentimental activities. Such as: 
Motion picture production, one of 


aes ; : 
f which is now shooting, and another 
follows in a few days. I have ap- 
peared on television, radio, at six 
benefits, seven banquets, and. sad 


to state, I delivered four eulogies at 
the passing of great artists who were 
great personal friends 

And now, in the early sunny morn 
ing out here, I have had an hour 
nothing to do, so my thoughts turn 
to the amusement business in whi 
I have lived nearly all my life. 

In 1909, at the tender age of nine, 
I made my professional debut at the Imperial theatre on 
116th Street in New York City. I was a member of a 
trio—the Imperial Trio, and our stage names (everybody 
had to have a stage name in those days, no matter how 
attractive their own names were)—anyway, the Imperial 
Trio called itself Leonard, Lawrence & McKinley. I was 
McKinley. The tenor was Leonard, whose right name was 
Jack Wiener, who is now a good actors agent out here in 
Hollywood. The lead singer, Lawrence, was Walter Win- 
chell, the best looking of the Trio by far. I haven't heard 
anything about him in years. However, the last time | 
saw him billed was in 1924 on the Pantages time. But I 
recall he was an observing lad and I have no doubt that 
he is doing well in something. 





George Jessel 


Our salary then was $12 apiece, which did not include 
Sundays. On Sunday we sang five songs standing at a pit 
piano accompanied by Harry Carroll or Phil Baker, while 
illustrated slides were thrown on the screen above our 
heads. For this we got 50c. apiece extra, actually 10c. a 
song. The rest of the show consisted of about three one 
reel pictures, One as a rule—a Max Linder-French Path 
comedy; a John Bunny comedy; and a Kalem or Lubin 0 
Biograph one-reel romance with Arthur Johnson or Kin 
Baggott. 

And so I have watched the nickelodeon become the mo 
tion picture and vaudeville house. I have seen the grea 
vaudeville circuits disappear, the motion picture palace: 
arise, the burlesque circuits completely vanish, the popu: 
lar price melodramas become forgotten memories, the talke 
ing picture driving out the silent, the radio, and now— 
newest of the arts though still in its infancy, the tel 
sion—and wait just a minute—color television, if yi 
please! , 








In Defense of Video | 


And while I am not in the television business, except { 
an appearance for some charitable cause, I leap to its ¢ 
fense when I hear it knocked and panned by so many un- 
appreciative people. In fact, I had no idea of starting this 
little piece with nostalgia. I had really intended to call it: 
“If You Didn't Pay, Be Quiet.” And in thinking of what 
the American public cheerfully paid for and what they ¢ 
now for nothing, is the reason for my indignation at t 
knockers. For in that little nickelodeon in the old davs 
with its wooden seats, its Imperial Trio, and its couple of 
reels they paid 10c. and 15c. on Sundays—they paid fro: 
50c. to $1.50 to see eight vaudeville acts—$1 and up 
see a burlesque show with two comics, 12 girls and 
straight man. Now, they have the television. which, ¢ 
the installment plan, is paid off at about a penny an hou 
They see the greatest artists. football games, basebi 
games, basketball games, prize fights, parades, nation 
events, movies—and they're mad yet. 

I was listening to some fellows talk about prize fights, 
and I remembered that my grandfather told me he had paid 
$20 to sit on a barrel on a barge on the Mississippi to see 
Kilrain fight Sullivan, and he thought he had a wonderful 
time. A couple of these modern fellows I heard talking 
were complaining about the Ezzard Charles-Joe Louis fight 
which they had seen for nothing in their living room where 
they sat in their shorts, were also playing cards and made 
love at the same time. But they were awfully upset be- 
cause they thought the referee should have worn a darker 
makeup. 

And so it goes in this ever-changing world of amuse- 
ment. It seems, as the Saying goes, “The more you give 
a guy for nothing, the more he will criticize it.” Make 
him pay and he thinks to himself, “This must be ‘good 
or they wouldn't dare charge admission.” 

And aother strange thing has come upon us. The song- 
writer and the music business. Let's see what has hap- 
pened to him since the happier days in Tin Pan “Alley 
Before the surveys which led to the Hit Parade, a ‘songs 
writer With a good song might have a million or two 
million copy sale. However, since the radio plugs and 
a Hit Parade, he now has the wonderful feeling of seeing 
lis song in print as the No. 1 Hit—but the meantime, the 
people having heard it for nothing 37 times a day on the 
air, haven't bought it, and the only copies that are sold 
are to the songwriter’s immediate family who want to show 
the people next door that their uncle is a 
Added to that, the songwriter has to grab the tab of 
musicians and singers for plugging his song 80 that for 
W | a very popular song, he eventually loses about $406. 
. preggers d gag peg is the Drive-In, where 
because the butter didn’t cane fc = a aaa 

And so it goes. I could te Pig — Peleg 
ie cae | = 4 coulc tell you more stories that would 

your heart—but I won't, for I wish to take advan- 
rey nt my weekend here in Palm Springs with nothing to 
pe B ™ pga nage Zanuck Calls me to come back to the 
om , Oh, there goes the phone. It must be him 

—I know that staccato ring. So be it. 


songwriter. 











Too Expeditionary 


Colonel Effingham was walking to his club in Pie- 
cadilly late one night when an ebony-hued hussy 
emerged from the shadows, linked her arm in his, 
and suggested, “How'd you like to take me home?” 
The Startled Colonel stepped back in horror and 
exclaimed, “My dear young woman! All the way to 
Africa? Bennett Cerf. 
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‘Major Studio Prevue Tonite’ 


(An excerpt from the book* ‘Case History of a Movie’) 


By DORE SCHARY 


Hollywood. 

With 
viewing all their feature produc- 
tions in and around Los Angeles, 
it is not easy to find a theatre 
where we can depend on getting a 
really fresh reaction. The regular 
audience of a house which runs a 
lot of previews quickly turns pro. 
lis reactions are selfconscious and, 
consequently, useless to us. Also, 
inv people in the industry like 
look at their 
the other fellow’s prod- 


ln 
‘4g vet an 


advance 


own 


, they make the rounds 
P eviews. 
\n audience of this sort betrays 


itself with flurries of applause and 
hep comments on the credit titles: 
«hen vou hear wise whispers such 
“I thought Mellor was with 
Creyens at Paramount” you know 
vou're going to waste your 
After the running you 

‘et the standard foyer routine 
of the taut handshake, the rever- 
and the “Basil, you've 


nt stare, 
again!” This may make 


ning. 


done it 
vou feel very good at the moment, 
but is small comfort later on when 
the picture lies down and dies 
with more typical audiences. Small 
comfort of a different kind comes 
from the eyniecal old studio hand 


who was annoyed at the way the 
1 went. He looks at you 
grimly, shakes his head and says 


review 


dourly, ‘ . needs a lotta work, 
my boy.” I prefer to bypass all 
the inside comments and put my 
trust in the comments of the 


people for whom we actually make 
the pictures.. We decided to take 


“The Next Voice You Hear” down 
to the United Artist Theater in 
Pomona. 

Any husband who has driven 


his wife to the hospital to have 
a baby will recognize my emo- 
tional state of “It’s all a mistake— 
we never should have gotten into 
this. let’s go home.” There was 
a vague fear, would this picture 
become known as Schary’s Folly, 
would it become one of the famous 
failures? Some of the fears were 
uncomfortably specific: “We've 
come to the wrong town ,. we 
picked the wrong night, it’s a 
Friday and the house will be full 
of youngsters ... maybe I’ve made 
all the wrong decisions all the way 
through the picture . maybe 
Ive ruined Billy Wellman, I 
pulled him into this wrong gamble 
and if we flop he'll be so disap- 
pointed.” I was afraid the audience 
might not respond, then fright- 
ened that they might laugh too 
much at the wrong places, that 
people might even honestly con- 
sider the story irreverent and walk 
oul And then, with the rain 
suddenly beating at the car win- 
dows, I saw an awful vision of 
the big theatre with 
body there but us. 


/rett 





way to the title card “The Next | 


the several studios pre-| Voice You Hear,” and the case be- 


gan to go to the jury. 

For those first few moments 
which always seem like years the 
audience just sat there. <A few 
rows down a man stood up and 
pushed his way out past the people 
and walked up the aisle: murder 
filled 12 hearts, until we saw that 
a very little boy was pulling him 
by the hand. Now young Johnny 
slid into the scene and the three 
people began the breakfast  busi- 
ness. The camera went close on 
Joe as he looked upward and just 
chewed—suddenly there was a 
snicker, it built into a laugh. and 
when the camera cut to the twin 
shot of Johnny looking upward and 
chewing in the same deadpan fash- 
a the laugh built into a roar and 

et 


out my breath for the first 
time since the start. 
The film clicked inexorably 


closer to the one short shot which 
I had felt all along would be our 
make-or-break point. It was the 
moment at the beginning of the 
scene in Johnny's room where Joe 
Says, “A funny thing happened on 
the radio just now and told 
about hearing the Voice that 
claimed to be God. If the audience 
thought that was funny, we were 
dead. But if we made that one 
transition, we were over the hump. 
The film kept coming closer. 


Joe finished the dishes and start- 
ed in toward the living room. We 
cut to Mary helping Johnny with 
his home work. We cut back to 
Joe settling down with his paper 
and glass at the radio. We cut 
back to the full shot across Mary 
and Johnny toward the bedroom 
door. And then the door opened 
and Joe stood in it, and Mary 
said, “You’re not listening to the 
radio—what’s wrong?” 


I should have trusted Bill Well- 
man’s direction. He had held back 
the disclosure just the right time, 
balanced the scene like a celluloid 
ball on a column of air, and when 
Joe told about the Voice saying 
“This is God—I will be with you 
for the next few days,” the prover- 
bial drop of the proverbial pin 
would have echoed through that 
house. We were home. There 
would be spot fixes as we went 
along, plenty of them, but we were 
home. 

We went to the St. Charles cafe 
for a gathering with the town’s 
civic and religious leaders. Bar- 
Kiesling had arranged for 


‘them to see the picture and meet 


almost no- | 


The lights were shining on the 


wet black streets, the gutters were 
swimming with rainwater and the 
three theatres we passed entering 
Pomona were playing great pic- 
tures, wonderful shows which had 
probably corralled all the audi- 
ence in town, and why hadn't we 
chosen a theatre up on the main 
street where people could get to 
1?’ We turned the corner and 
pulled up beside the lighted mar- 
quce. The canvas banner MAJOR 
STUDIO PREVUE TONIGHT 
flapped dismally in the rain, and 
One lone man was standing at the 
boxoffice, 

_ We gathered in the lobby, try- 
Ing to look cheerful and noncha- 
lant. Bill Golden reported that the 
film was on hand okay, chief pro- 
Jectionist Merle Chamberlain was 
up in the booth and both cutters 
were on hand to cover emergencies, 
and Doug Shearer was inside on 
the fader. I wiped the rain off my 
Blasses and peered through the 
crack in the aisle doors. My nose 
Caught the smell of wet wool, and 
then my eyes got accustomed to the 
darkness and I saw that we had a 
packed house. We crossed our fin- 
fers and went inside to the little 
patch of empty seats. 

The house lights faded down. 
The curtains drew apart, and on 
the screen came the title card an- 
nouncing that this was a preview 
and would the audience please fill 
in opinion cards after the running. 
The studio Lion roared; he gave 





* 
ae told to Charies Palmer, Copyright 
»Y Loew's, Inc; Excerpt by permission 
°*f Random House, Inc., New York. $3 





with us later as a sort of test for 
a similar method of selling the pic- 
ture in the general market later 
on. Their opinions wer. very pleas- 
ant to hear. Bill Golden and Stau 
Markham stayed down at the the- 


B&K NABES BENEFIT BY HOW TO COLLECT 
AN INSURANCE CLAIM 


By EZRA STONE 


DECREE DESPITE CLAIM 


Chicago. 

Figures brought out recently in 
Balaban & Katz’ attempt to lift 
the two-week playing time restric- | 
tion in the Loop, might hamper 
the circuit when Federal Judge Mi- 
chael Igoe hears final arguments 
this week. Culled from 18 circuit 
“B” and “C” release houses, fig- 
ures show B&K profited from the 
Jackson Park decree—at least in 
its general release nabe houses. 
These theatres comprise the major 
portion of the circuit’s local hold- 
ings. 

When the Jackson Park decree 
took effect in the latter months of 
1947, the 18 houses racked up a 
round total of $3,075,000 in admis- 
Sions. In 1948, after the decree 
had fully effected the circuit, ad- 
missions increased to $4,253,000. 

3&K, during hearings in the late 
fall, has attempted to show that 
the edict has hurt its business by 
30°%, as compared with pre-Jack- 
son Park figures. Attorney Tom 
McConnell, representing the indie 
theatre, contended that the Jack- 
son Park had likewise shown a 
comparable decline, and that the 
dropoff was not peculiar to the 
edict alone. 








Kalmenson Named 
Sales Mgrs. Chairman 


Following a meeting of indus- 
try general sales managers in New 
York last week, Warner distribu- 
tion chief Ben Kalmenson was 
named chairman of the sales man- 
ager committee for 1951. 

Among Kalmenson’s duties as 
chairman will be to head the forth- 
coming Brotherhood Week for the 
National Conference of Christians 
& Jews. 





atre “counting the ballots” and 
telephoning in the ceturns every 
few minutes until we climbed back 
into the cars and pulled out in the 
rain for Los Angeles. 

It was a long ride without much 
conversation. As the car pulled up 
into the driveway at my home 
shortly after 1 a. m., the phone 
was ringing inside. It was Golden 
with his last report for the night. 
Out of 279 opinion cards, the pic- 
ture was rated from “Very Good” 
to “Outstanding” by 266. I wanted 
to call up everybody who had, 
worked on the picture then and. 
there and tell them about it and 
thank them for what they’d done. 
I compromised by calling Wellman 
and thanking him. Then I thanked 
God. 


/bourg on the 15th. 


This exchange of correspondence 
is offered as a public service to 
members of the profession who, 
like myself, have mistakenly be- 
lieved that owning insurance meant 
one was automatically reimbursed 
on presenting a claim. 

Aboard Cunard Line, R.M.S 
Caronia, Saturday, July 1, 1950. 
The Lem Bailey Insurance Co., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Dear Lem: 

This morning there was a hell of 
a blow and as I turned about and 
started thru the hatch on the port 
side forward of the sun deck, a big 
wind flattened me against the rail 
and swept my glasses from my 
nose and scaled them leisurely 
overboard. If it had been me in- 
stead of my glasses this letter 
would be written to my life in- 
surance people and doubtless by 
someone else’s hand. 

Just before the glasses hit the 
water and disappeared into the 
churning Spindrift, I thought, “I 
wonder if my insurance will cover 
this,” (Hell of a floater policy you 
sold me. They sank as soon as 
they hit the water.) 

I immediately checked with the 
bridge to fix our position, 65° lati- 
tude and 40° longitude, in case 


} ° . 
'you or the company cares to insti- 


tute a search. We were rolling 
along at 34 knots and I don’t think 
the skipper would have cared to 
turn about. He’s a nice chap, un- 
derstand, but not easily swayed 
from his course. 


I just hope they fell into the 
hands of some needy mermaid or 
a far-sighted professor with the 
nearest school of fish. 


However, the tragedy did not 
end there. I smugly went below 
to get my second pair that I re- 
membered to slip into my portfolio 
at the last moment of frantic pack- 
ing. Lo and behold, (which inci- 
dentally about fixes the position 
of my cabin) the left lens was 
cracked but still in the frame. 
This I remember was caused by the 
porter dropping a heavy piece of 
luggage on the leather portfolio at 
the entrance to the pier. I’m going 
around wearing them, of course, 
but it looks like some irate hus- 
band, on catching me in a compro- 
mising situation with his wife, 
didn’t wait to say, “Take off your 
glasses.” It’s really not too un- 
comfortable, but I feel as if I’m 
looking at everything and every- 
body through a bomb-sight. 

So, if any or all of these prob- 
lems fall comfortably within your 
sphere of influence, please write 
me at the farm, where I shall be 
on July 20. Back home on the 
Queen Elizabeth, leaving Cher- 
On the way 
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JACK SHAINDLIN 


SEASON'S GREETINGS TO ALL MY FRIENDS 


back I intend to have a new pair 
of glasses that my N. Y. optician 
will have air-mailed to me in Paris. 
I promise to have these glued to 
my nose with spirit gum and as 
an added extra precaution, I'll 
have the shoes I’m wearing nailed 
to the bulkhead at the foot of my 
bunk. I'll also keep away from 
other men’s wives and take all my 
meals intravenously. Hoping you 
are the same, I am, 
Myopically yours, 
Ezra. 

P. S.—Please send one Seeing- 
Eye dog to the Hotel Favart, Paris, 
France. 

~ * m 

July 29, 1950. 
Mr. Ezra Stone 
Stone Meadows 
Newtown, Pa. 
Dear Ezra: 

We have been kicking around the 
claim for the blown away glasses, 


and we are trying to determine 
whether or not the deductible of 


$25 would be applicable. 

As you remember, the policy says 
“such deductible shall not apply, 
however, to loss or damage by fire, 
lightning, windstorm, cyclone, tor- 
nado, hail, explosion, riot attending 
a strike, smoke or damage by ve- 
hicles or aircraft, burglary or hold- 
up. 

We finally sold the adjuster on 
the fact that the zephyr that flat- 
tened you against the rail and 
swept your glasses from vour nose, 
must have been at least a wind- 
storm, and possibly a cyclone or 
tornado, and so the company is 
more than happy to pay in full for 
the replacement of your glasses. 

However, unfortunately, the 
cracked left lens is not covered un- 
der the policy ' scause the policy 
specifically excludes breakage of 
brittle articles unless causeG by 
certain accidents which include 
fire, earthquake, windstorm and 
thieves. If you can establish the 
fact that the porter who cropped 
the luggage on your portfolio was 
a thief, we might be able to reopen 
the matter of the left lens. 

I enjoyed your letter and am 
sorry that I,cannot keep it in my 
files. Is rou make a photostat of 
it I would then like to have it back 
for our continual amazement and 
amusement. 

With best regards, I am 
Yours very truly, 
Lem Bailey Company. 
x & a 

(Advertisement Maritime Work- 
ers Union Journal.) 

Wanted! Any information estab- 
lishing Cunard Porter No. 742 as 
a thief. Liberal reward. Guaran- 
tee not to prosecute. Strictly con- 
fidential. "Write Bor 469. 

* » x 


See how simple it is, friends? 


WALLIS TO PRODUCE 
FIVE FILMS IN 1951 


Hollywood 
Hal Wallis, who hasn’t made 
more than four films annually 
since joining Paramount as an in- 
die in 1944, will make five in 1951. 
Two of these, “The Stooge” and 
“Good Boy,” will be Martin-Lewis 








' 


| Seraaeer, © will be lensed in Eng- 


comedies. Another, “Son and 


land. Remaining duo are “Peking 


| Express,” starring Corinne Calvet, 
‘and 


“Night Man,” 
Lancaster. 


starring Burt 





|MPAA Tries to Block 


Holland’s Anti-U. S. Plan 


Motion Picture Assn. of America 
reporcedly has appealed to the U. S. 


| State Dept. in an effort to block a 


proposed program of the Bioscoop 
Bond of Holland which would make 
distribution of American films in 
that country consider: bly more dif- 


| ficult. An industry-wide monopoly 
|composed of distributors and ex- 
| hibitors, the Bond is scheduled to 
i vote today (‘Wed.) on wether the 


program should be into 
effect. 

Bioscoop members are to ballot 
on three regulations. First would 


limit a theatre from using more 


placed 


;than 40% of its product from any 


one distributor. Bond would also be 

‘authorized to pass upon the man- 
‘aging director of any theatre com- 
pany. Third proposal ca.ls for im- 
portation of pictures .o be limited 
to not more than 25 pix to be han- 
dled by any one distrib. 
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---hut the vast promotion eee 


program Is under way RIGHT NOW! 
















ADVERTISING — This page is an adaptation of the are among those already lined up. Ads begin to 
four-color, full-page ad scheduled for the January appear in January, reach their peak release date. 
22nd issue of Life... the opening gun in the mam- MUSIC — Special ‘Alice’ album of song hits by RCA 
moth national advertising barrage that will keep ..plus recordings by top artists through Decca, 
pounding away till release date! PUBLICITY — The Columbia, RCA, Capitol and others... plus Simon & 
torrent has started with two full-color covers in Schuster's eight little golden records — all set for 
*‘Pictorial Review'' (circulation 6% million each). On release and promotion by February and March. 
January 14th, ‘‘This Week'’ (27 papers, 27 cities, PUBLICATIONS — At least 2 dozen ‘‘Alice"’ books and 
circulation 10,000,000) schedules a cover and an comics start going on sale in March. First printing of 
inside 2-page -pread. TELEVISION & RADIO — Walt Dell's one-shot magazine, ‘‘Alice In Wonderland” 
Disney's ‘‘One Hour In Wonderland’ TV show over will exceed 2 million. MERCHANDISE — Over 50 
62 NBC stations and which reached more than Disney licensees will market a wonderful array of 
20,000,000 viewers on Christmas Day is only the ‘‘Alice’’ products from ‘shoes and ships to sealing 
starter. Music plugs on radio and TV begin in Feb- wax'’. Additional promotions planned: Traveling 
ruary and continue! NATIONAL TIE-UP ADVERTISING Museum Art Exhibit; Special Key City Screenings; 
— Big nationally important organizations in the food, Personal appearance tour by Kathryn Beaumont (the 
textile, railroad, airplane, citrus and packing fields voice of ‘‘Alice’’); many others, 







t 4 Visneys 


LICE 


in WONDERLAND : 


The All-Cartoon Musical Wonder- Film 
Color by TECHNICOLOR /&® 
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STARRING THE VOICES OF 
ED WYNN... . .The Mad Hatter 
RICHARD HAYDN . . . The Caterpillar 
STERLING HOLLOWAY . The Cheshire Cat 
JERRY COLONNA  . . . The March Hare 
KATHRYN BEAUMONT. . . . ALICE 










Distributed by RKO Radio Pictures 







PARA RAABARAAAD AS” nnnpnnnnnnnnbents nanranenes 


HIT SONGS YOU’LL 
SOON BE HEARING: 


“All in a Golden Afternoon,” “Very Good Advice,” 
“The Unbirthday Song,” “I'm Late.” 









The above ad is adapted from the full-color, full-page advertisement which will appear in LIFE Magazine of January 22, 
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GUEST OF HONOR 








By CHARLES WILLIAMS 

















Hollywood. 
We were about to land at the Los Angeles Airport. The Skymaster 


grounded effortlessly, and in a few minutes [ was in a cab headed for 
Hollywood. I hadn't eaten on the plane and suddenly had a craving for 
a couple of Manhattans, and a good steak. 

{ thought of the “Mummers,” a club of which I had been a member 
ever since Garbo talked. As I paid the cabbie, the sound of hundreds 
of men chanting the club song smote my ears. I hurried up the flag- 
stone walk, stepped into the lobby and discovered the cause for 
revelry. 

\ brightly painted sign had béen set up facing the door. On it a 
printed legend read: “The Mummers Honor Roger Warren with a Stag 
Dinner.” 

| checked my bag, bought a ticket and the headwaiter squeezed 
ne into a far corner of the banquet room. The place was jammed 

ith the higher bracketeers of movieland. Sitting on the dais was a 
‘soup of personalities whose yearly incomes would have dwarfed any 
equal number of men in the country. 

\iortimer Simpson, the popular English star and club president, was 
presiding. On his right sat the g. of h. I didn’t recognize him 
at first, but after a double take I placed him. 

The man was Roger Warren, noblest Roman of them all, as Alan 
Dale proclaimed him after one of his triumphant opening nights at 
Krohman’s Empire theatre in the good old legit days. It was generally 
eoneeded by historians of the theatre, that Warren was the last and 

reatest of all the titans who trod the boards in the golden age of the 

tre. Brought to Hollywood at an unheard-of salary, he made movie 


story by an unforgettable portrayal in the great silent epic of the 
'yphoon.” 

lalking pictures revolutionized the movies and toppled most of his 
contemporaries, but Warren took it all in stride. He was among the 
first Academy Award Winners and for years had a monopoly on the 
Best Actor niche. In fact, he won so many Oscars, he used them in his 
home for paper weights and door jams 

His personal life was even more colorful than any of his great 


acting roles The primrose path was his favorite highway. Benders 

at lasted for weeks held up production, sending ulcerous executives to 
the Cedars, apparently having no effect on his heroic physique. He 
was great copy and his peceadillos only zoomed his boxoffice rating. 
Yes, you could write a book about this man. One of our leading 
novelists did and got a bestseller out of it. 

But no human could stand this pace indefinitely. It finally caught up 

him. A heart attack sent him to a sanatorium, and for a time it 
looked like curtains for Warren. He recovered and tried desperately 
for a comeback, but couldn't remember two lines of dialog. His phone 
topped ringing, and the kiss of Hollywood was stamped on him. War- 
ren Was poison at all studios. Hopelessly in debt, he moved out of his 
colonial mansion in Beverly, to a cheap bungalow court off Vine street. 
For a time he lived on touches and retouches from a host of friends, 
but this source of income finally petered out. How he existed became 
a mystery no one bothered to solve. 

1 still couldn't figure out his presence here tonight. It was explained 
to me later that the club had run out of names for guest of honor. 
lortimer Simpson had gotten the idea while browsing through some 
old stills in the club library. Why not Rogen Warren? It would be 
sreat nostalgia, his record made him an easy first, as the most famous 
museum piece in the film colony. The man.on the dais looked a hun- 
dred vears old, and bore no resemblance to the idol.of my youth. 

| was jolted out of my reverie by the introduction of the first speaker. 
It was Edward Mason, star of last season's Broadway success, “Plunder.” 
\letro had brought him out to do the screen version. Mason’s opening 
line stunned us all. “Gentlemen, I used to be Mr. Warren’s dresser. 
Yes, I also shined his shoes.” Warren suddenly cut in, ‘‘Mason, tell the 
bovs about the time you hocked my evening clothes and studs so you 
could take the ingenue out on a party. You swore I had been robbed 
but there was no conviction in the way you read the lines. I fired 
you, of course.” 

Mason countered, saying, “I sent you a check a few days later, didn’t 
you cash it?” 

“Yes, and it bounced a few days later.” quipped Warren. 

The room rocked. Mason continued with a short eulogy, admitting, 
that “working in Warren's company was really a school for acting.” 

“Too bad you never graduated,” returned Warren. ; 

Ted Mahoney, one of the hottest directors in the business, was In- 
troduced next. He told us about the days when he was an assistant 
director for Warren. They were shooting “Typhoon” off Catalina. It 
seems that Mr. Warren became worried about the seagulls and decided 
to do something about their plight. He made it a practice of tossing 
pails of food over the stern of the three-master they were working on, 
causing thousands of hungry gulls to follow the ship. Their cries 
ruined the soundtrack, thereby prolonging the shooting schedule for 
weeks, 

“Those poor actors needed the money.” shouted Warren. 

“Maybe they did,” admitted Ted, “but the cost was staggering. 

“So was the cast,” snapped Warren. Ted decided to cut right there. 
He blew a kiss to Warren and sat down. ; 

Mortimer Simpson kept things going by telling his personal exper!i- 
ences with the guest of honor. ; 
our honored guest's productions. After we finished the picture the 
governor threw a party for the male members of the cast at the most 
expensive bordello in town. It was the laugh of the year.” 

Warren chuckled. “Not as funny as the time I leased the place for 


with 


, 


@ month and paid Madam and her cuties to keep the regular customers | 


out. It was the best vacation I ever had.” 

He regaled us for almost an hour about his life in a brothel 
and how this strange interlude was terminated abruptly one night by 
the unrehearsed appearance of some prissy gendarmes. He charmed 
us and we wouldn't let him off. 

“Gentlemen, in closing I want to thank you for a most wonderful 
evening, especially the dinner. It was the first meat Ive had In 
weeks. You see my gas has faded out through the discourtesy of the 
California Light & Power Co. The only item in my frigidaire at the 
moment is a well chilled '38.."" Drunk and exhausted, he sank into 
his chair. The crowd arose as one man and gave him an ovation. — 

The toastmaster realizing that no one could follow him, quickly 
adjourned the dinner. The boys made a concerted rush for the grill in 
the basement to do some serious drinking. A few old faithfuls stopped 
to shake the befuddled Warren's hand. In a few moments the room 
\as empty. Warren slowly slipped off the chair to the floor and passed 
out. A busboy was about to switch off the lights. I called him and 
we carried Warren out to the lobby. The desk clerk phoned for a cab. 

\ porter had taken Warren's picture off the bulletin board and was 
tacking up a still of the next guest of honor. A cabbie came In and 
helped Warren to the car. : 

| noticed a document lying beside the chair Warren had just 
Vacated. I picked it up and was about to hand it to the desk clerk, but 
curiosity won out. I opened the folded missive and saw it was an evic- 
tion notice served on Warren that very day. 
Ssrew louder. . 
trash eon, knowing that Warren had memorized it and wouldn't need 
the seript, 


The next day, Roger Warren chased the war news off the front page, | 


by using the 38" to make his final exit. ; ; 
Now [ knew why he held that title, “The Noblest Roman of them 
* He was made for it. 


“Gentlemen, I played a bit in one of | 


The noise from the grill | 
I tore up the document and tossed the pieces into the 


Let’s Mobilize 
The Kibitzers 


By MAURICE BERGMAN 


Before proceeding into the va- 
garies of this essay it is my pur- 
pose to define the kibitzer. A 
kibitzer is one who creates an opin- 
ion without the benefit of a serious 
audience. The lack of the serious 
audience is due mainly to our fail- 
ure in putting the kibitzer on a 
professional basis. 

To be taken seriously, the kib- 
itzer in our business must start 
charging fees for his advice. No 
opinion is properly valued unless 
it is paid for 

Kibitzers in the motion picture 
business contemplate the joy of 
seeing their opinions in print. As 
a result, this plethora of opinion 
goes unheeded because it has not 
been elevated to a commoaity and, 
lacking price value, it is doomed to 
the obscurity of obiter dicta. 

Why not mobilize these prophets? 
These abstract thinkers, who some- 
times have a germ of plausibility, 
are masters of the non-objective 
art of agitation, a healthy symptom 
in a business constantly in need of 
ideas. 


All of us have been confronted 
by the kibitzer. He pounces upon 
you like a_ predatory centurion 


his latest 
convinced 


eager to spear you with 
aberration which he is 
will save the business. 
On the other hand. were he 
properly mobilized and profession- 


alized, his opinions would not be 
sprayed like the spectacle of a 
Roman candle. Rather, he would 


don the robe of the wise man and 
instead of remaining on a low 
plane would immediately be ele- 
vated to the realms of the sage. 
Were this done, then these neo- 
druids no longer would suffer the 
humility of the curbstone Socrates 
but instead would be properly en- 


shrined so that once-a-year_ pil- 
grimages could be made to their 
havens. 

The advantages to such a move 
are many. First of all. with this 
mobilization, if the kibitzer per- 
sisted in getting into print or if 


he could not curb his propensity 
for expounding. he could be 
stopped by saving: 

“Now, look here, my boy. We 
have a place for you but you have 
to qualify. You show all the signs 
of being a good kibitzer but you 
have to prove it. We have a spe- 
cial examination to test you. If 
you pass, you will then be ad- 
mitted to the learned order of the 
kibitzer. You will be paid an an- 
nual fee to chronicle all your ideas. 
You will become a pro and will be 
guaranteed an audience. Now isn’t 
that much better than freelanc- 
ing?” 

The time is ripe. Last year more 
opinions were wafted upon disin- 
terested ears than ever before be- 
cause the kibitzer is increasing 
geometrically. This always happens 
when anything retains its amateur 
standing. Just imagine if lawyers 
_or doctors did not have to qualify 

I hope I have proved my point. 
If not, I will be back next year. 





| 


Hollywood Story 


By JAMES 

Hollywood. 
It is no secret that Paramount is 
scheduled to release in the near 
future “Carrie Ames,” the William 
Wyler production, based of course 
on Theodore Dreiser's first nove} 
published half a century ago as 
“Sister Carrie.” It would be gra- 
tuitous for me at this time to ex- 
tol the praises of “Sister Carrie” 
as one of our truly great American 
novels. How it broke away from 
the popular tradition can be de- 
termined by anyone who has read 
it. Up until Dreiser’s appearance 
most of our novelists bombardrd 


the readers with the usual apos- 
trophes on behalf of legftimate 
romance and business. The furor 


that followed the publication and 
suppression of “Sister Carrie” has 
been duly recorded. However, | 
have always had more than a pass- 
ing interest in the fortunes of 
Dreiser’s first masterpiece which 
goes back to about 30 years ago 
At that time, I was engaged to 
read material for a new _ film 
producer whose base of operations 
was at Mission Road adjoining Lin- 
coln Park opposite a_ private!y 
owned ostrich farm in the City of 


the Angels. This producer shall 
remain nameless. Even at. that 
time I caught traces of iron that 


had entered his soul. He had du:- 
ing those pioneer days, two young 
and beautiful female stars under 
contract. It was my task to unearth 
suitable material for their dubious 
talents. Those were the days when 
there were scarcely any agents toil- 
ing in the Hollywood pastures. You 
covered material as it appeared in 
print or ploughed through the 
mountains of unsolicited manu 
scripts that arrived by mail or per- 
sonal submission. 
Literary Dynamite 

It was an ominous day, for me 
at least, when my employer casu- 
ally deposited for coverage on mv 
roll-top desk two published vol- 
umes that were accompanied by a 
short communication. Glancin®’ at 
the letter I learned that the corre- 
spondent and the author of the two 
novels was none other than Theo- 
dore Dreiser, with a local P.O. Box 
No. 181 for his mailing address. 
The two books were “Sister 
Carrie” and “Jennie Gerhardt.” 

I read them both with grent 
avidity. I was aware that my boss 
sought material as convention! 
and harmless as an Elsie Dinsmore 


plot. It had to be saccharine, mor- 
al and non-controversial wit) ‘ihe 
usual sappy ending. “Sister Cai- 
rie,” of course, was different. Tiis 


novel shrewdly depicted the deep 
and penetrating tragedy of people. 
It combined intense feeling, emo- 
tional power and dignity. The un- 
compromising author disclosed the 
invisible forces which control per- 
sonal destiny. The disintegration of 
Hurstwood is one of the most ter- 
rifying portrayals in Americana 
literature. In short, the boo’ right- 
fully takes its place as an Amcri- 
can classic. It has undoubtedly in- 





























GEORGE SHERMAN 


Director 


Mr. Sherman has just completed “TARGET UNKNOWN” bis 14th 
picture for UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL. 


___ Confidence Pays Off cous 


J. GELLER 


fluenced Sinclair Lewis, Ernest 
Hemingway, Sherwood Anderson 
and all honest practitioners of the 
craft of fiction. 

Well, after soaking in “Sister 
Carrie,” I braced myself to set sail 
for all cosmic poris. But above all, 
I failed to realize that in my 
nonage, | was perhaps naive and 
impressionable. Perhaps that is 
why I tactlessly allowed myself to 
become fired with a fanatical en- 
thusiasm concerning the film pos- 
sibilities. I went to work with a 
vengeance, completely oblivious 
that I was preparing my death 
warrant. I read Sister Carrie a sec- 
ond time. I wrote a lengthy, in- 
spirational synopsis in which I 
craftily slanted the action, situa- 
tions and characters in terms that 
would intrigue my producer's 
imagination. It was a “must” for 
the films, anyway you looked at it. 

When I finished my glowing 
contribution, it was turned over to 
the producer who, taken in by my 
extraordinary and exuberant ree- 
ommendation, handed it over to an 
elegantly tailored hanger-on who, 
fortunately for him, was married 
to one of the contract players. 

After several weeks had elapsed, 


this well-upholstered but ineffable 
gent came brusquely into the office 
one day, dumped “Sister Carrie” 
and my report on my desk, held 
his nose, and then walked out 
abruptly without uttering a word. 
In any other couniry this insult 


would call for pistols for two. My 
temperature mounted and I rushed 
into the head man’s office and im- 
plored him to read the book. He 
promised to get around to it in 
due course of time. I began un- 
consciously to make a nuisance of 
myself. My diary. now on file in 
the archives of the Library of Con- 
gress, will reveal that I wrote 217 
interoffice communications, made 
692 phone calls and cornered him 
on 187 different occasions under all 
sorts of circumstances in an at- 
tempt to squeeze an opinion out 
of him; so much so that I drove him 
to his spiritual edviser who coun- 
seled him that it was either his 
life or mine. Finally, one morning 
he came irto my ofiice and request- 
ed that I follow him int his quar- 
ters. Had I bren on the beam, I 
could have detected an oily de- 
meanor that concealed the impend- 
ing disaster. Once we entered his 
office, he shut the doo: and politely 
beckoned me to a chair as he re- 
mained at his desk. I still retain 
a vision of him as he picked up a 
pencil and began sofily tapping his 
teeth. He bezan in a dulcet voice, 
in his most drippingly King’s Eng- 
lish: “I have finally read this 
book. You believe that this is for 
me?” Here he paused to look 
at the title. And before I had an 
opportunity to reply. he suddenly 
switched his treacle soprano to a 
foghorn bass and unleashed a tor- 
rent of personal abuse against me 
that his voice sounded like a com- 
bination of eisteddfod and voodoo 
ravings, culminating in, “See the 
cashier and take your dir‘y recom- 
mendation elsewhere!” And so I 
landed figuratively on my round- 
house under a smogless Los An- 
geles sky. 


' 


Before I completed the final 
week, I returned “Sister Carrie” 
and “Jennie Gerhardt” to Dreiser 
with a brief resume of what had 
happened. On the final da: of my 
sojourn at the studio, I received a 
touching reply from Dreiser, which 
I still possess. He wrote, among 


‘other matters, that | was not the 


first to come to grief over him, nor 
would I be the last. I boarded 
the next train for New York. 

Now, then, if “Sister Carrie” (or 
“Carrie Ames”), uader the guid- 
ance of William V/yler adds a lit- 
tle lustre to the screen, then I'll 
hold that my efforts were not in 
vain. As for the producer, he has 
gone successfully on his merry way 
for three decades, which completels 
runs counter to the old bro: ide o 
poetic justice. 


Metro Boosts 7 


Hollywood. 

In accordance with the studio’s 
promotional policy a total of seven 
Metro employees were upped to 
full directorship during 1950. 

Lucky seven were Robert Pirosh, 
Gerald Mayer, Harold’ Kress, 
Fletcher Markle, Don Weis, Robert 
' Alton and Stanlev Doren 
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ust a Little Respect For 
The Researcher, Please! 


By HENRY KING 
Hollywood. 

King David and King Solomon 

Led merry, merry lives 
With concubines and vintage wines 

And half a thousand wives 
But when old age o’ertook them 

With its many qualms 





King Solomon wrote the proverbs 
And David wrote the psalms: 
Two years ago this doggerel, illustrating the thesis 
that it’s pretty easy to start moralizing to the livelier 


members about the errors of their ways when you get to 
the point where you can’t make the grade | yourself 
anv longer, would have constituted a 
considerable part of my ready knowl- 
edge about the Biblical David and his 
son Solomon. 

That was two years ago. 

Well, anybody here want to know 
anything about King David now: Boy, 
I'm loaded. 

The fact that my exhaustive fund of 
information on the subject seems to 
have been acquired coincident with 
my direction of a_ picture called 
“David and Bathsheba” for 20th-Fox, 
is a mere happenstance. Small world 
after all, isn’t it? 
with a sword and a hard boy to beat at 
rough-and-tumble international politics, David also was 
a real killer with the ladies. The tabloid editors of his 
day must have loved him. 

















Henry King 


A fast man 


His ability to qualify himself as the world’s first 
charter member of the Hole-In-One Club by bouncing a 
doorknob off of Goliath’s pumpkin haid was a minor 


accomplishment compared to his prodigies in the field 
ot amour. ; 

He seems to have combined the killer instinct of 
Sonny Boy Wisecarver, the ring generalship of Whata- 
man Hudson, and the shifty, weaving infighting style of 
Casanova with the staying power of Tommy Manville. 

Funny thing is that in doing preliminary research for 
a film based on historical characters, such as “David and 
Bathsheba,” you'll find that the more scholarly and pro- 
found your reference reading becomes, the more colorful 
and piquant become the facts which emerge. 


l Respect for Researchers | eS 








During the exhaustive research which preceded and 
accompanied filming of the picture I acquired a respect 
amounting to awe for my researchers. 

The Bible is basic, of course. They started off 
that, with special focus on the Book of Samuel. 

But this was only the beginning. Then came some 
light reading such as Bruno Baentsch’s “David und sein 
Zeitalter”; Rudolf Kittel’s “Geschichte des Volkes Israel’; 
W. Robertson Smith’s “The Religion of the Semites”; 
H. P. Smith’s “Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Books of Samuel” (I'd love to see that on a marquee); 
A.R.S. Kennedy’s “Introduction and Notes to the Books 
of Samuel”; the histories of Herodotus, and, of course, 
dozens of other volumes which took weeks of research to 
just find, no less read. 

The strange thing about all this heavy reading is that 
it is really fascinating and out of it has come enough ma- 
terial for a dozen stories on David or Bathsheba. What a 
pair they made! Take David, for instance. Unquestion- 
ably one of the great artists of history, the beauty of his 
psalms is probably rivalled only by the poetry of his 
son, Solomon, whose mother was Bathsheba. David was 
one of the great soldiers of all time, his brilliant strategy 
crushing the mighty Philistine Empire, although greatly 
outnumbered. As a politician the red-headed ruler was 
tops. He had to be in order to weld the 12 tribes of 
Israel and Judah, which had split into two jealous fac- 
tions after the death of Saul, back into one nation more 
solidified than it had ever been before. And, as a lover, 
well, that calls for another paragraph. 

To put it mildly, David was a man of affairs, a list of 
which would make any of our glamor playboys seem like 
rejected members of a stag line, while driving Lolly Par- 
sons mad in an effort to keep up with his latest fling. 
When he was in his early teens, the boy, then a shepherd, 
captured the love of Rachel, comely wife of a neighbor- 
ing farmer. David wisely timed his amoral visits to co- 
incide with the farmer’s absence, thus managing to live 
to knock off Goliath. The latter feat brought him King 
Saul’s younger daughter, Michal, as his wife. They soon 
pffft and split up when Saul and David quarreled, the 
latter going into exile with an unruly band of outlaws 
under the command of David’s nephew, Joab. Chased 
all over the country by Saul, David’s army was on the 
verge of starvation. But this was where the lad’s sway 
over the ladies came in handy. When a wealthy land- 
owner, Nabal, refused to help out with supplies, David 
batted his eyes at Abigail, Nabal’s wife. The next day 
came a long procession of donkeys bearing bread, flour, 
mutton, figs and wine, enough for the whole band. And 
when Nabal conveniently died a few days later, David 
promptly married the widow. 


| _Still Another Wife | 


with 














Soon after that he took another wife, Ahinoam, daughter 
of a prominent family in southern Judah, which helped 
his cause in that part of the country. When Saul was 
killed by the Philistines, David became King of Judah 
and promptly took on a few more wives. all of them 
daughters of neighboring kings. Soon after that he 
reclaimed his first wife, Michal, thus establishing a legiti- 
mate claim to the throne of Israel. And. when Joab 
killed Abner, Israel’s military commander, David united 
Judah and Israel into one kingdom under his own rule. 

It was then that Philistia, jealous of the country’s 
growing strength, struck and was destroyed by David's 
forces. But, to continue with David's affairs, there was 
also Bathsheba, David's one true, great love. And what 
a woman she was! Beautiful, she also had a shrewd 
brain and, more important, she knew what she wanted. 

Bathsheba wanted power and set out to get it. The 


wife of Uriah, a Hittite officer in Israel’s army, she, ac- 
cording to some sources, first made a play for Joab, now 
commander-in-chief of Israel’s forces, and second most 
powerful man in the country. But when Joab’s ethics 
wouldn’t allow him to play around with the wife of one 
of his officers, Bathsheba went after the top man him- 
self. She talked her husband into buying the house right 
next to David’s palace. Then, when Uriah went off to 
war, she proceeded to lug her bathtub up to the roof and 
take a bath. It was purely by accident, you understand, 
that David saw her in the tub. But what happened after 
that was no accident. 

He promptly sent for Bathsheba and soon found that 
he was on the way toward fatherhood. He also dis- 
covered that Bathsheba had other ideas than being merely 
his mistress. Being a realist and realizing he could not 
afford a scandal, David sent a message to Joab. The re- 
sult was that Uriah was sent to lead a charge against 
the enemy. Pursuing the Ammonites, Uriah suddenly 
found his men falling back in response to a signal, while 
he was left alone with the enemy. And so Bathsheba 
became a widow. And if this seems unduly cruel and 
treacherous, we must remember that this was an age in 
which men took what they wanted and the hell with 
anyone in their way. 

Bathsheba’s child didn’t live, but a later one, Solomon, 


did. And Bathsheba’s conniving and intriguing to make 
sure that Solomon was chosen as David’s heir would 


make Machiavelli look like Henry Wallace as a politician. 

David, as seems true with so many great mer. was a 
tragic figure as well as an heroic and a romantic one. In 
his old age, he saw his favorite and beloved son, Absalom, 
rise in revolt against him. And he wept bitter tears when 
his son was stabbed to death by the ruthless and uncom- 
promising Joab. 


Yes, there are many film stories that could be made on 
the life of David or on Bathsheba. I hope I’ve managed 
to get one good one based on the lives of both. 


Another B’way 
~ Battle Lost 


= By HY GARDNER 


Whenever the office phone rings after 6 p.m., I know 
it's a call for the Favor Department. Easily 90° of the 
requests are for either theatre or teevee tickets or a hotel 
reservation —the balance equally divided between arrang- 
ing blind dates, buying a television set at 30° off list 
price or arranging for some over-developed blonde with 
an under-developed mind to audition for a job in the 
chorus or take over Bergman’s roles when Ingrid retires. 
So I wasn't too surprised when I picked up the receiver 
late the other afternoon to hear the voice of a Colonel 
under whose command I once sweated out five miserable 
months. 

“Do you remember me, Captain?” he said. 

“How could I forget you Sir,’ I answered, “what are 
you doing Colonel; back on your bookeeping job or still 
goldbricking the Government?” 

He chuckled. “I you haven't lost your 
humor.” 

“Who’s kidding?” I replied. “But seriously, pal, what 
can I do for you?” 

“Well,” came the inevitable pitch, “I just returned 
from Tokyo. I’m in town for only one night and I thought 
perhaps you could plan an evening for me. You know, 
Gardner, a show maybe, a nightclub, you got the idea.” 


For a few moments I was silent. A montage of all the 
unhappy moments the stuffy officer gave me during the 
war flashed through my mind. And my brain went into 
one of those tussles that have been the theme for so 
many of those psychiatric B-pictures. Finally the past 
compromised with the present. 

“Colonel,” I said cheerily, “sorry I can’t have a cock- 
tail with you—but you give me 15 minutes, then drop up 
to my office, and I'll fix you up like you’ve never been 
fixed up before.” 

“I always thought you were a nice guy,” the Colonel 
said graiefully. 

“I wish I could say the same for you,” my voice smiled 
back. 

In practically no time at all there was a knock on the 
door and there, with more ribbons on his chest than a 
prize-winning Bedlington (‘if the breed will forgive me 
the analogy) stood an old nightmare making a personal 
appearance. 

Since there were no newsreels around, I shook hands— 
briefed the brasshat for his Broadway maneuver and 
then apologized that I was up against a deadline—would 
he mind if I cut our reunion short. 


see sense of 





| Nice Maneuvering | 








As soon as the Colonel walked out of the door, I 
strolled over to my file marked “Army Business, Per- 
sonal” and put a red line through the name Colonel 
D ---- -. The score was even. For the night on the 
town I'd arranged for the gent, included dinner at the 
Cotillion Room, ‘which doesn’t open on Monday nights), 
two front-row seats for the play the critics voted most 
likely to recede, a ringside table at the Paradise, (recently 
shuttered)—and a clubhouse pass for the Roosevelt Race- 
way, now closed for the season. For a coup de grace, I 
also arranged transportation for the Colonel to get to 
Garden City via the Long Island Railroad—hoping their 
service would be down to its usual unusual standards. 

A very satisfied gent, I then proceeded to my type- 
writer—convinced that the Colonel would never darken 
my telephone extension again. 

As usual I was wrong. 

_ When I got to work the next morning, a telegram was 
sitting on top of my other mail. I opened it casually, 
punctuated my thoughts with arched eyebrows, returned 
to my war stuff file and eliminated the red line through 
Colonel D’s name. For the telegram merely thanked me 
for my courtesy of the night before, followed by a flowery 
apology. 

“A few minutes after I left you,” it read, “I ran into 
some old cronies. What with reminiscing and swapping 
adventures, I didn’t get to either see the show, eat at 
those fine restaurants as your guest or use the railroad 
tickets to visit Lorg Island. Nevertheless, I want you to 
know I appreciate your fellowship and you can be sure, 
Major, that you'll be one of the first reserve officers I'll 
requisition when I get my own command.” 


So You're a No. 1 Bestseller 


By BUDD SCHULBERG 


New Hope, Pa. 


These past six weeks have been a little on the frantie 
side. Next time a book comes out I should probably be 
in La Paz or Tierra del Fuego or somewhere away trom 
phones, radio stations, cities, colleges and people in gen- 
eral. When “The Disenchanted” hit 
No. 1 the N. Y. Times called to find out 
how I was taking this success. I told 
them I would be dismayed if I wasn’t 
counting on the whole thing to blow 
over. 

You know what I mean. I don’t wan’t 
to sound snooty about the reception 
of the book. I’m delighted, if some- 
what flabbergasted, by the sale, and 
I’m flattered, if sometimes than 
stimulated, by the general enthusiasm 
of the press. Has the hullabaloo 
about “The Disenchanted” changed 
your life I was asked. Well, not at all in the long run, but 
profoundly right now. I don’t think people change too 
much after 35, no matter what happens to them. I think a 
writer is pretty well set in his ways by the time he’s 30. 
If success is going to break him down, it probably already 
will have done so. If he thinks of his work in terms of 
the long-pull, then he may have to figure on a little or a lot 
of success, just as he will undoubtedly have to figure on a 
little or a lot of failure. 

But in the short run, I told the Times, things like this 
happen: someone calls and wants to know if you'd like 
to write a comic strip. All kinds of people are ready to 
go into partnership with you. Hollywood calls you. Har- 
vard calls you. You get a long-distance call from Texas 
from an old friend who only wants to borrow a grand. 
You get a chance to go on all the radio and TV programs. 
Writers you respect send you good letters that ought to 
be answered. People want your photograph rushed off 
to them by three o’clock. Why not cash in with a lecture 
tour, says one letter. We’il pay a record price for one TV 
script a month, you're told. Here’s a little writing job 
you could just knock off without leaving your farm, an 
agent tempts you. You find yourself, in spite of all your 
good intentions, not working. You find yourself, despite 
your belief in as simple a setup as possible, hiring a sec- 
retary. You find yourself, instead of sweating out the 
notes for the new book, engaged in a somewhat feverish 
correspondence with the people in Hollywood who want 
to do your last book. And you're a little ashamed to find 
yourself, in contradiction to your convictions about writing 
the best you can and letting the chips fall where they may, 
turning to the best-seller list to see if you're still on top. 
In short, you find yourselves lost, or nearly lost, for the 
moment. You can underline that for the moment. For 
sooner or later the letters dribble off, the phone calls 
swing back to normal, nobody cares what you look like 
or whether you can be in Cleveland a week from Friday. 
It has blown over. Ah. You take a deep breath. And go 
back to work, 
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Budd Schulberg 





On the Broadway Sidelines 


By KELCEY ALLEN 
A drama critic died and his body was taken to the 
cemetery. Burial was postponed for a week and when 
the superintendent asked the reason he was informed 
by the chief gravedigger that he had had a tough job 
finding a grave on the aisle. 
x * * 


An Englishman went to the boxoffice of the Majestie 
Theatre where “South Pacific” was playing and asked 
for two seats for any evening performance during the 


week. The seats must be between the third or sixth 
Stalls in the centre. He was politely informed that 
there was nothing left. “Have you got stalls in the 


right gangway or in the left gangway?”, he asked. The 
treasurer informed him that there were no seats in 
the theatre for the next month. “Dammed bad man 
agement,” the Englishman replied. 


* * 


A firmly established dramatic star was sought by 
several film producers, but he turned down all Hollywood 
offers with the statement that he considered ‘motion 
picture acting a very low art.” He soon met young 
actors who were winning fame and earning big money 
acting tor the screen and he decided that he was wrong 
in his decision about films. 


Although he did not receive any more picture offers, 
he decided to go to Hollywood. His standing in the 
legitimate theatre got him several interviews with im- 
portant directors and he was engaged by one for an 
important role in a new picture. The director, however, 
said to him. “There is a great difference in acting for 
the screen and acting on the stage. May I ask if you 
had any experience in acting without an audience?” 
“Well,” replied the actor, “that’s what brought me out 
to Hollywood.” 

* * 


A’ manufacturer of furs went to the boxoffice of a 
Broadway theatre and asked for two seats in the or- 
chestra. “I don’t care what they cost, only please don’t 
give me the last row.” 

The treasurer said, “I can take good care of you.” 

Ajter the first act was over the manufacturer went 
out to the boxoffice and abused him in a loud voice. 
“Didn't I tell you not to give me the last row but you 
did, you dirty bum,” was one of his mildest expressions. 

“Let me see your coupons,” said the treasurer. “They’re 
not in the last row, these are Row J. That is not the 
last row.” 

“It’s the last row tonight,” was the retort Of the de- 
parting patron, 

* * * 


_One of the late George Bernard Shaw’s writings was 
given little publicity. It was as follows: “I hereby resign 
as dramatic critic of the Saturday Review as I find that 
the work takes up my evenings.” 

a * * 


A newspaperman said the only reason he was appointed 
drama critic was that he was the only man on the paper 
who owned a dress suit. Had it been a new one he 
would be made the grand opera critic. 
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No Author's Shame 


By THEODORE PRATT 


A writer who has even temporarily ever had anything 
to do with Hollywood finds himself in a unique position 
thereafter with many reviewers of his books. It seems 
that once having committed the “sin,” as it is regarded, 
of receiving Hollywood gold, the au- 
thor becomes a sort of permanent 
Judas. 

To argue from the personally spe- 
cific, I wrote eight books before one 
of them had the good financial for- 
tune to be purchased for pix. Before 
that no reviewer had ever accused 
me of writing for Hollywood. Since 
then I have been lucky enough to 
have three more of my works tapped 
for California. These were included 
in nine additional books I have had 
published. Every one of these nine 
has been accused by one critic or an- 
other of having been slanted toward Hollywood. This 
holds good for two novels that so outraged the Hollywood 
production code it was a waste of time for copies even 
to be submitted to the studios. These books could only 
have been written by a madman with Hollywood in mind, 
and so far I have managed, though with some effort lately, 
to stay out of mental institutions. 

Sometimes the reviewer has no ulterior motive when 
he records it as his opinion that a certain story would 
make a good movie. Usually he is naively talking through 
his hat. but he doesn’t mean it in any snide manner; he 
is simply trying to be helpful and even full of welcome 
enthusiasm. But more often he uses the accusation as 
the ultimate scornful comment, frequently tacked on to 
the end of his review to polish it off critically and burn 
the book to a final crisp. Nothing, he intimates, could be 
worse than a writer writing his book with Hollywood in 
mind. 

It is my opinion that there is one thing worse, and 
that is a critic thoughtlessly and carelessly accusing a 
writer of doing this when it is just as much, if not more, 
anathema to the writer than it is to the critic. 

I once spent some months working in a Hollywood film 
studio in connection with the picture adaptation of one 
of my novels. I had heard all the old cliches about what 
to expect in Hollywood, and I had my fingers crossed and 
a chip on my shoulder (critically, not financially) when I 
walked into the studio. I was so saturated with the accept- 
ed idea of the place that I thought, as I crossed the 
threshold. “Here goes my integrity, if any.” I trembled 
at the prospect. 











Ted Pratt 








| Surprise, Surprise | 





To my astonishment, I was put in an office by myself 
and asked to write out how I would treat my story in a 
movie if 1 had the sayso. I know I didn’t have the sayso, 
but at least they wanted to hear how I would do it if 1 
did. I spent my time writing this out. The final version 
of the picture didn’t use all of it by any means, but it 
used quite a bit. 

There was a good deal of the widely depicted Holly- 
wood craziness and cynicism. There was also something 
else. Never have I forgotten the first time this happened: 
During the shooting of the picture the producer, director, 
and star could not always agree on how the chief character 
should act in a certain situation. When this happened, 
they would say, “Let’s look in the book.” They looked in 
the book to reach a decision; it was almost like a Bible 
to them. When they couldn’t decide this way they asked 
me what I had meant or what I thought. They didnt 
always act upon what I told them, but sometimes they did. 
I was amazed, pleased, and humbled. It made me wonder 
why this side of Hollywood was not publicized in the 
drumbeating fashion by the 26 men in the publicity build- 
ing; | realized this did not make drumbeating news, that 
it did not follow the Hollywood newspaper formula editors 
love. 

I learned that, behind all the terrible public relations 
Hollywood wallows in, there is often a serious effort to do 
good work. I learned something more. This is that if a 
writer desires to sell his books to Hollywood (and who 
wouldn't like to?), to write them in any degree with such 
sale in mind is almost always self-defeat. For to do so 
is to write only what the place has already done, and the 
place is looking for anything except that if it can find it, 
which it does frequently. 

The third thing I learned is that Hollywood is no place 
for anyone attempting to be a serious novelist. Even to 
live there with such an ambition is dangerous and virtually 
impossible. The atmosphere is too charged with motion 
picture values which are bound to affect your own view- 
point. That was the large reason I left the place and will 
never go back except for visits or to work for short periods 
On subjects I might know. 


| 





Jumping to Conclusions | 


1-——- 


Shortly after I left Hollywood another book of mine 
Was published. Several reviewers remarked that, now I 
had collected Hollywood money, it was obvious I had writ- 
ten this book with pictures in mind. I had written this 
particular book before my brief Hollywood participation, 
previous to the publication of my first book made into a 
movie. It had been held over for publication until a more 
propitious time for its subject matter. 

May I respectfully and meekly hold the opinion that 
the question of whether or not a book is a candidate for 
being made into a motion picture fails to have anything 
to do with its critical worth as a book. And that, virtually 
whatever the conient of a book, a critic is not clairvoyant 
to what goes on in the mind of the author who wrote it? 
May I suggest that book reviewers know absolutely noth- 
result. 
ing about Hollywood's requirements for pictures and that 
the matter is best left in the hands of the studio story 
editors? May I state that whenever a reviewer gives it as 
his opinion a book of mine is ripe for Hollywood, I shud- 
der for its sale to pictures, knowing this is one strike 
&@Zainst it? 

_When a writer gets an idea for a book (or the idea gets 
him), he con no more not write it, and can no more change 
'! to what he thinks are Hollywood standards, than he can 


live without food. Whatever the idea is that grips him, 
he is stuck with it, and must write it, no matter what the 

Except perhaps by those who might like to but do not 
hope to earn Hollywood money themselves, there is no 
reason to scorn writers whose books sell to Hollywood or 
who have worked out there for short periods and have 
never become of the place spiritually. A picture sale, 
just as the sale of rights to radio, television, or other sub- 
sidiary rights, is a legitimate business part of the result 
of the awful, wonderful creative process, to be welcomed 
though not pandered to. Picture money in many instances 
has furnished fine authors with the opportunity to write 
fine books, accomplishing as much, if not more, than vari- 
ous grants and prizes. I trust picture money continues to 
do so. It is a matter of perspective in knowing how to use 
any kind of money from any source. I hold that if a 
writer has integrity he will usually have perspective. 

Words Into Celluloid | 

There are many other things to be recommended about 
the process of a book being made into a movie. I admit 
that there have been many very bad things about the 
process, and there will continue to be bad things. But 
most of the emphasis to date has been upon the bad and 
the good virtually overlooked. It has happened that the 
movie version of a book has turned out to be a better 
article than the original book, and it will happen again. 
It has been too long the custom to lump the Hollywood 
product into one inferior category and villify it. Excellent 
and sometimes superlative pictures, which catch the true 
spirit of books, are missed in this unfair process. At its 
best Hollywood has nothing to be ashamed of, but some- 
thing to be proud of, and the same goes for the novelist 
Who sells his work to Hollywood and is fortunate enough 
to get it treated well there. 

Just because he may sell a few books to the movies is 
no reason he spends the rest of his life trying to write 
for them. If reviewers care to be consistent, let them keep 
track of books used for the radio, television, the stage, 
and other mediums, and accuse the authors of those of 
writing novels with the hope of their being made into 
scripts for those means of entertainment. 


‘Come Back to Broadway, Boys’ 


By JOHN BYRAM 


On balmy summer evenings 25 or 30 years ago it used 
to be the companionable custom of Al Woods to place a 
chair on the sidewalk in front of his theatre, the Eltinge. 
and from that point of vantage observe the paying cus- 
tomers and the other sights of bustling, colorful 42nd 
street. In those days the Woods offices upstairs were 
presided over by the doughty Martin Herman. Across 
42nd street were the Selwyns, Jed Harris, Herman Shumlin 
and a host of other producers; down the block Ziegfeld 
and Sam Kingston held forth in the New Amsterdam, and 
around the corner Gilbert Miller was busy at the Empire. 
When he was not in Europe or French Lick Springs, 
Charles Dillingham could be found above the Globe, and 
Belasco was frequently visible in the dim-lit cathedral-like 
atmosphere that shrouded the office portions as well as the 
interior of his theatre. In other words, the New York 
theatrical managers could actually be found in the Broad- 
way district. 

Other times other manners. Now it seems to be the 
fashion for those who provide the entertainments in the 
playhouses of Manhattan to make their offices as far from 
Broadway as possible. From elaborate ateliers to cubby- 
holes these worthies operate all over midtown New York, 
and for an actor to get around to see all of them must 
involve considerable expense in bus and subway fare, not 
to mention shoe leather. 

The trend away from what, with strict accuracy, can be 
called the Broadway district, started with the building of 
Radio City. The aforementioned Mr. Woods and the afore- 
mentioned Mr. Miller, Katharine Cornell, Guthrie McClin- 
tic, John C. Wilson and Vinton Freedley were among those 
who leased space in Mr. Rockefeller’s lofty and imposing 
battlements. Venturing further east. Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein, flushed with kudos and dollars, have moved to ele- 
gant quarters in Madison avenue and 57th street, from 
Park avenue to Broadway, is dotted with theatrical offices, 
Herman Levin, Harold Clurman, Courtney Burr, Malcolm 
Pearson, Leland Hayward and Lemuel Ayres and Saint 
Subber being among those who have found refuge in 
buildings along what luxury goods businessmen like to 
describe as “New York’s Rue de La Paix.” A couple of 
producers are operating out of Park avenue penthouses 
and sometimes the easiest way to keep a theatrical appoint- 
ment is via the East River drive. 


A Few B’way Diehards | 


There are, of course, many able entrepreneurs of the 
first magnitude who have not yet left the Broadway pur- 
lieus. Aldrich & Myers still are tenants of the Empire, 
as are Russell Crouse, Howard Lindsay, and Theron Bam- 
berger. The Shuberts and John Golden preside over 44th 
street; Arthur Schwartz gets his mail at the Paramount 
Bldg., and Irene Selznick brings forth hits from the minia- 
ture office that used to be Gilbert Miller’s in 43rd street. 
(The sometime speculation in those days was how Mr. 
Miller ever got into the office, but that is another story.) 

It is easy to understand why any reputable manager, 
finding himself in a pleasurable state of solvency should 
want to transfer his lares and penates away from the 
orange juice stands, the shooting galleries, the tawdriness 
and the pinchback charm of Broadway. But the theatres, 
the edifices in which he must display his wares, are in 
the Broadway area, and even without emergency war 
restrictions against building, the chances are that they will 
be there for some years to come. 

It is the so-called legitimate theatre—a phrase which I 
have never liked. but one which may have some validity, 
at that—which gives Broadway its tradition, its character, 
perhaps even an air of respectability. If the people con- 
nected with it move away, less attractive elements are 
bound to rush in. As a street of picture palaces or TV 
playhouses, Broadway would possess neither individuality 
nor glamour. 

Though not the best thing for it in a world necessarily 
tending to urban decentralization, the theatre seems to be 
stuck with Broadway, if not on it. This being the case, it 
would seem to be a good idea for everyone who is able 
to do so to contribute toward making it a place representa- 
tive of the living theatre rather than the mechanical 
mediums of entertainment. The stage needs tradition and 
apparently, for better or worse, it will still have to come 
from the Times Square wellsprings. 





























I Don’t Want To 
Ask Questions 


Satevepost Biographer Accents Contrast 
To the Corny Fan Mag Technique 


By MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


Recently, I put together an essay about Ethel Merman 
for Cosmopolitan. In the course of my research, I was 
making an appointment with the lady who has been playing 
the Ambassadress to Lichtenberg (from the book by 
Lindsay & Crouse; known to some as Call Me Mesta). 
I asked when I could see her the following day. She said, 
“Meet me at my apartment at five.” I said, “Can't we 
make it earlier?” ““No,”’ she said, “because I’ve got to see 
my dentist and then I got some shopping.” ‘‘Good,”’ I cried, 
“I'll go along with you.” “Are you kidding?” she gurgled. 
“What's the connection between buying shoes and belting 
out a song?” 


Actors are frequently baffled when they find that I, 
like many of the other writers who prepare their life 
stories for the magazines, want to cling to them like 
leeches. They expect an interview to consist of a series 
of tired little questions—the same old questions they have 
been hearing from interviewers since they got into their 
first hit show—and they’re a little suspicious, particularly 
if they're beautiful females, when I often just want to 
hang around for days and observe what the actor does 
and how he talks to other people, and how he uncon- 
sciously reacts to unexpected situations. 

Partly, this confusion arises from the fact that in fan- 
magazine profiling there’s a rigid system of question- 
and-answer. The movie studios will not permit an in- 
terview for a fan magazine unless the author has first 
submitted a list of questions, which an executive producer 
and the publicity department must clear. The Hollywood 
interview follows a set pattern—a publicity man being 
always present—and the writer cannot deviate from the 
approved questions. Many stars have become accustomed 
to this conventional form of interview. 

The freedom from studio censorship which a writer for 
the Saturday Evening Post or any of the other popular 
magazines works under, actually results in a better job, 
because what the biographer should be interested in, is 
not so much the cold facts but the total personality. You 
can’t get the feel of a human being by knowing how much 
she weighs and the number and pedigree of her fur coats. 

















Trivial But Important | 








Character demonstrates itself in actions. I found out 
a lot about Ray Bolger while watching him get a message; 
about Jed Harris by spending an hour with him in the 
Florsheim shoe store on Broadway and 47th, watching 
him buy six pairs of shoes, all of the identical model and 
color (brown bluchers.). 

Everything. even the trivial things, a person does is a 
clue to the inner life of that person. Frequently, the 
trivial things are a better clue than the big things, be- 
cause a person is less guarded when he's performing an 
unimportant act. With an actor, his real character is 
frequently concealed by a public mask, grown over the 
years, the result of hundreds of interviews, phoney build- 
ups, of knowing that certain remarks he'll make will 
always bring in good publicity. 

The actor can conceal his true character in the old- 
fashioned interview, the question-and-answer interview, 
but when the reporter follows his subject around, even 
for a limited time, even for one week, two weeks or three 
weeks, the true character begins cropping out in little 
ways, no matter how tenaciously the actor wants to con- 
ceal himself from the prying, inquisitive reporter. It comes 
out in the way he speaks to a maid or his valet, the way 
he reacts when something goes bad at a rehearsal, the 
way he tells a cabdriver where he wants to go, the way 
he answers the phone wher his wife calls. I think nothing 
of devoting a minimum of two weeks studying my subject 
—and two weeks is little enough when you consider that 
you are going to try to sum up in 4,000 words a compli- 
cated entity like a Jimmy Durante, an Oscar Levant, or 
an Ethel Merman. I don’t kid myself, though, that in a 
few weeks—even by the osmosis method—I can soak up 
enough pertinent data to give a completely rounded and 
valid portrait of a complex artist like Levant, for instance. 
It takes a long time to know anybody, even a fairly un- 
tangled person, and I have never yet met an untangled 
star. : 








*Anecdotes’ | 








Then you try to fill out your own intuitions and judg- 
ments by seeking the opinions of his friends and those 
who are critical of him. But even there you don’t trust 
their abstract opinions. You want to pin them down to 
specific cases, to what we call “anecdotes.” Not only be- 
cause the anecdote makes more vivid reading than the 
abstraction, but because the kind of person the actor is, 
is revealed through these anecdotes. Often, a close friend 
of the subject, trying to give his pal the best of it, comes 
out with an anecdote pointing up a bad phase of the 
subject’s character, which had been unknown to you. 

Interpretation, generalization, comes into it, of course. 
The estimate you make of a character will determine 
which of the store of incidents you will use, and how you 
will point them up. 

But, basically, as any playwright knows, character shows 
itself in action, which is as true of a good magazine 
biography as it is of a successful play. The nice thing 
in writing about show people is that they are so gregarious, 
they don’t resent having a stranger move in on their 
private lives. Generally, they seem to relish the experi- 
ence. (One subject told me I was as much fun as her 
psychoanalyst, and much less expensive). Although re- 
centiv—when I was tracking Mike Todd around from 
morning until night for a couple of weeks getting the 
material for a Satevepost yarn—Mike suddenly said at 
one point on the first day, before he got used to the 
shadowing routine, “Sweetheart, I've got to leave you 
for a couple of minutes.” 

“Where are you going?” I asked anxiously, getting ready 
to follow. 

“I'm going to the powder room.” 
“Mind if I go by myself?” 


He glared at me 
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It’s A Perfect Crime 


Vet Mystery Writer’ 


s Major Concern Is: 


Does Crime Pay Enough? 


By JOHN ROEBURT 


Hardly anything has been left 
unsaid about the murder story ad- 
dict—What reduced him to such 
beggarly appetite what secret 
bang does he 
get And why 
seeming] s 
and 
folk pre- 
fer “The Case 
of the Three- 
Legged Blond’ 





do 
good sen 


sible 














over Thomas 
Wolfe? 

But hardly 
enough has 
been said of 

John Roeburt the murder 
Story writer: 
the mildish looking fellow in 
tweeds who totes up the week's 
erop of cadavers, while spooning 
pablum into his infant daughter's 
mouth. 
What makes a murder writer? 
and why does he write what he 
does, as he does? 


Since self-analvsis, like canasta, 


is the intellectual fashion of oul 

times. I decided to pursue the 

question to its grim result. ; 
{ asked a colleague of mine in 


famous 
unsanc- 


colleague as 


in those 


the racket—a 
a “gimmick man” 


tified areas where Boston Blackie 
meets the Falcon. His reply was 
terse and sorrowing. “I wrote a 
great satirical play once, titled 


‘The Sea Gull.’ only to find that a 
joker named Chekhov had already 
written the same story. and written 
it better. Talk about your coin- 
cidences, huh!” 

Were we rejected dramatists at 
the base, I wondered. Declassed 
because of the inexorable pressures 
of originality—now mixing potas- 
sium of cyanide with adverbs in 
the lowest depths, like any lost soul 
mixes drinks at Paddy's? Was that 
the secret “why” of the murder fic- 
tioneers? ’ 

I continued my canvass of opinion. 
A second colleague’s answer only 
proved that too many murder writ- 
ers think alike. A _ distinguished 
book writer this one; the first mys: 
tery writer to provide a turbanned 


swami as the dauntless solver of 
crimes. “I wrote a terrific novel 
of social significance once,” this 


writer wept. “I titled it ‘Grapes 
of Wrath, if I remember correctly. 
But every publisher nixed it. It 
seems a hack named Steingrift—or 
is it Steinwasser—had already done 
the same story. <A coincidence, I 
ask you!” 

About all I'd established so far 
was that murder writers sometimes 
make too good a thing of coinci- 
dence. 

A third writer came right to the 
point—his own point. ‘“Murder’s 
big stuff in America. It sells news- 
papers, pocketbooks. Alfred Hitch- 
cock, and Bromo Seltzer. Why am 
J in it? to buy white-walls for my 
Cadillac. sonny!” 

An elite member of the clan, this 
lucky one, since the greater mass 


of my fellow guildsmen despail 
that: Crime Does Not Pay— 
Enough. 

I took my canvass out of the | 
trade. 


I took it to the very next Satur- 


day Night Social. And when the 
foregathered had utterly disposed 
of Dienetics. Salvador Dali, and 
the Scotch (Whiskey), I exposed my 
question. Not so much to the 
group, but to one oracular fellow 


ing out of the neighborhood lock- 
up 

Wow! 

I rose from the couch and crept 


home to counsel with my wife, mj 
wise-guy wife \ respecter of sci- 
ence, she tempered the Doctor’s 
findings, but didn’t dispute them 


“I'm glad you sublimate your hos- 


tililies the way you do,’ my wife 
said. contentedly. “I'd rather get 
slapped around in ‘The Affairs of 
Peter Salem’ than show the chil- 


dren a black eve at morning break- 
fast.” 


No comfort there, no solace. 
The next hot-eyed blonde in one 
of my scripts would really get the 


business, | promised myself darkly 


4 


\s a stew must, I stewed ove) 
the whole concept for a while, un- 
til it grew, and grew, like a brood- 
ing sense of guilt. I wrote murder 
varns out of repressed hostilitvy— 


But did 1? I didn’t write murder, 


not really—l committed it. 

1 took the concept indoors for 
dissection, into my locked room— 
the room in which I schemed my 


schemes, plotted my crimes. There, 
with the blinds down and the shut- 
ter sccure against J. Edgar Hoover, 


I played my flashlight on the as- 
sorted hundreds of murders I'd 
committed behind the cover of 
radio. book, and photoplay. Mur- 
ders by pistol, strangulation, hex, 
poison—I read the towering pile 
of scripts, and re-read them, re- 
read them. in a fever of remem- 
bering, straining to recover the 


forgotten emotions of yesteryear 
in a total recall. 

What were my true inner hos- 
tilities over a decade of writing? 


Whom had I actually bludgeoned, 
gashed, gassed, shot, exploded, de- 


composed in hme? This script; 
this radio script dated January, 
1942, titled “indeed Dead” — the 


villain knifed, sliced mto filet mig- 


nons for our 6,000,000 hungry ra- 
dio listeners in a sock stanza of 
butchery that brought standing 


cheers from BBD&O? Spangler was 
the clever alias I’d assigned the 
victim—Spangler, ha, ha! But who 
was he really?—Who! 


Who was my pet hate in Jan- 
uary, 1942? And the others, from 
January to December, 1943, 4. 5, 
6, 7, 8. 9. 50—who were these face- 


less people whose death rattles had 
been heard across the land, even 
as Republican Presidential candi- 
dates over the same period? 

I kept re-reading my stuff, pull- 
ing the stuffings out of my psyche 
in a pitiless self-search. And soon 
memory, sense memory that is, was 
wholly restored. Yesteryear’s emo- 
tions came out of hiding—victims 
trouped before me like a parade 
of Inner Sanctum ghosts. The mur- 


dered and the dead; murders in 


|effigy, murders by proxy. They 
stood before me, with accusing 
stares, and I tore the disguise 
from them, gave to them ther 
true identity. 

Omigosh!—They were old ac-| 
quaintances I'd missed _ seeing 
around for ages. This ghost, a proc- 
‘ess server from the Automobile 


| Finance Co.; that one: the Dapper 
Dan who'd cost me six sweethearts 
in a row; and that one—No!—not 
Solly Gottlieb, the kid across the 
aisle in 6B! 

I was a wanton killer, God help 
me. In the jolting talk of a cer- 
tain cigaret commercial, it Was 
PROOF POSITIVE, 

On the downtown to Head- 
quarters, the cabdriver talked me 
out endering myself to the 
police. A cabbie was my) 
driver, just away from 
being discovered by the New 
Yorker Magazine. And no dope, 
either—he'd read Sigmund Freud 
in the popular dollar edition, and 
Karen Horney in the Book Sec- 
tion of the Times. 


ride 
of suri 
colorful 


one week 


Hackie 

The cabbie counseled, “Bud, vou 
ain't no psychopathic personality- 
not A}] do is get 
rid of tension, like everybody else. 
And you're in a sweet racket for 
doing it. F’rinstance, take me. I 
got a gripe: a passenger skunked 
me, or I get a flat out in the 
Canarsie mud, or a horse named 
Uncle Miltie sent me _ to. the 
cleaners. I'm feeling hostile—some- 
body’s got to suffer because I’m 
suffering. So 1 ram my load into 
a brandnew Lincoln Cosmopolitan. 
I'm over my hostility, but now the 
fleet owner's hostile. I draw a 
10-day suspension—Great!” 


Freudian 


on your life! you 


The cabbie continued, “Now take 
you. You're mad, you're boiling 
over. An editor’s just turned down 
a script. So what do vou do? Blow 
your top, call him a pinhead and 
get marked lousy for life? Or swap 
punches and wind up eating your 
expensive bridgework? Or start 
hating the Albanians twice as much 
as necessary? Naw. You just go 
home. You write a script. In the 
story, vou axe the editor, you split 


his skull down the middle. And 
then, if vou still haven't calmed 
down enough, you set fire to the 


corpse. You're over your hostility. 
You can eat without gagging, vou 
can sleep without special music for 


insomniacs. You done murder, but 
you're still a likable guy to your 
friends, polite to yvour wife, and 
a Wage-earner to your kids. Are 


you in a sweet racket—Mister!” 

“Even better than that,” the cab- 
bie hammered his point. “This 
script you sell, -It’s goed. You 

--peered your heart into it.” 

Catharsis then?—A godsend of 
self-therapyv? — Was that it? Was 
that the true motive behind a man’s 
neurotic notion to write his time 
away on mayhem? 

Since, not unlike half of Ameri- 
ca, I utterly believe in the infinite 
wisdom of cabdrivers, I took this 
analysis of it as the final word. I 
tipped him a buck—the lowest fee 
on record for psychiatry. 











purposely: a fellow who gets $25 
an hour for listening, let alone 
talk 

Why is a murder writer, I asked 


The reply was as traumatic as 
Bogart’s right cross to the jaw in 
any picture you name. The Doc- 
tors summary guess about me and 


my ilk was: the mvstery-murder 


hack is a Peeping Tom. an _ idiot 
child of fantasy, a feudist living in ] 
a psycho-literary Alcatraz. an Al 
Capone mounting a tvpewriter in- 
stead of a machine n. The mur- 
der hack, argued this Doctor. is 


motivated by an unconscious ag- 
gression against the grocer. the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. land- 


lords, Senator Owen Brewster. and 
his own Father ‘or Mother, accord 
ing to the sexual disarrangements 
of the Oedipus Complex). 

Whew! 

More diagnosis on the cuff: The 
atrocious assault by manuscript, 
with atrocious words doing the job 
of bullets, is a shoddy “Operation 


Alibi,” a wily maneuver for keep- in the “Showmen's Trade Review” poll. 
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For 
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SMITH 


the eighth consecutive vear exhibitors have just voted Pete Smith 


Specialties the most popular live action movie shorts in the “Motion Pic- 


ture Herald-FAMIE” national poll. 


And 


for the seventh consecutive year 


|ecanee, things with no sets or 
| fessional 


‘QUOTE—UNQUOTE?” 


By EZRA GOODMAN 


Hollywood. 
In the course of roaming around 
the plaster city on behalf of the 
Los Angeles Daily News, I get to 
earsdrop on quite a few verbal 
gems that drop, like the proverbial 


Los Angeles dew or smog, trom 
the mouths of the film folk. 

I never cease to be amazed at 
some of the things I hear. I have 
just been skimming over my rec- 
ords for the past year, and I! 
would like to pass along to you 


some of these memorable remarks. 

Producer Leonard Goldstein, a 
man who has an affinity for screen 
escapism, told me in the course 
of an interview: “When a writer 
says to me: ‘Let’s not do it this 
way. It’s been done 900 times be- 
fore,’ that proves to me it’s good. 
After all, $12,000,000 worth of pop- 
corn was sold in movie theaters 
last year. People must like corn.” 

That same respect for tradition 
was articulated by John Ford. | 
asked Ford whether his latest 
western, something called ‘at the 
time) “Rio Bravo,’ would differ 
in any wise from his previous 
horse operas. “No,” replied Ford. 
“IT hope not. Those others did very 
well.” 

Bill Pine, co-producer of “The 
Lawless,” a superior picture about 
mob violence, said that he realized 
how good the movie was not from 
the reviews or audience reaction, 
but from the response of his wife. 
“My wife went to a sneak preview 
of ‘The Lawless’, said Pine, “‘and 
afterwards she said: ‘This one I 
liked.’ I said to myself: ‘Gee, this 
is the answer.’ Bill Thomas and 
I had made over 60 pictures and 


she'd never said that before.” 
Janet Leigh confided to me on 
the set of “Jet Pilot’: “I played 


a Russian jet pilot in this picture, 
but I don’t have a Russian ac- 
cent. I don’t really need one. I 
had a Russian accent in ‘Red Dan- 
ube.” in which I was a Russian 
ballerina, but that was a serious 
picture. I don’t need an accent in 
this movie because it is an ad- 
venture melodrama. It doesn’t have 
a moral. Nobody will believe it 
anyway.” 

Joe Mankiewicz is a man who 
can always be relied upon to speak 


his piece. While he was shooting 
“All About Eve,’ he got this 
broadside off his chest: “Movie- 
makers should make the pictures 


they want to make just as writers 
should write books they want to 
write. You can only please your- 
self. To approach the job of mak- 
ing a movie with the attitude of 
what someone wants to buy is 
sillv. Film is not a can of tomatoes 
or a Cadillac. Film is the creative 
work of two or three people—and 
it is up to us to keep movies from 
being a commodity.” 

Before leaving 20th Century-Fox 
for Paramount, producer William 
Perlberg and George Seaton an- 
nounced that most of their movies 
at the latter studio would be 
comedies. “Of course,” said Seaton, 
“we could seare the hell out of 
Paramount and say that we will 
make art pictures with signifi- 
pro- 
shoot 
and 


actors that we will 
in 35mm, reduce to 16mm, 
then blow up to 35mm.” 
Filmakers, the Ida Lupino- 
Collier Young-Malvin Wald outfit, 
works fast and economically. | was 


| on the set of “Mother of a Cham- 


} the 
| frames behind schedule 


pion,” when a_ background light 
went on the blink, hotding up pro- 
duction for several seconds. “Hell,” 
said Young, who was standing on 
sidelines, “now we're 15 


Typed 
Ronald Reagan, actor and presi- 


dent of the Screen Actors Guild. 
asserted: “An actor gets typed so 
easily out here. My work in the 
Screen Actors’ Guild and in the 


Motion Picture Industry Council 


| has affected me as an actor, dam- 


| mit. 
I'd like to play villains and roueh- 





I've had a suspicion lately 
neck parts. Before the war I did 
But I have had a job convincing 
them I can play something beside 
the president of the Screen Actors’ 
Guild.” 

Walter Hart, who directs “The 
Rise of the Goldbergs” on TV. 
came to Hollywood to direct “The 
Goldbergs” on celluloid for Para- 
mount. Between camera setups, 
Hart unburdened himself of these 
observations anent movies and 
video: “Television can show Hollv- 
wood how to. shorten shooting 
schedules and chop costs. Tele- 
vision and n.ovies should get to- 
gether. Movies can be shown in 


homes via TV and collect several 
million dollars in one night. Tele- 
vision can save the movies.” 
George Melford, who once di- 
rected Rudolph Valentino in “The 
Sheik” and other hits, appeared 
Edward Small’s production of 
‘Valentino’—in a bit role as a 
movie producer's friend. Melford 
told me he worked on the picture 
four days. “They just put me in 
for a little publicity.” he observed 
philosophically. “It’s all right with 
me.” Rather typically for Hol!ly- 
wood, nobody asked Melford, who 
is quite an authority on Valentino, 
for the slightest bit of advice about 
the profile’s life and times. “I 
didn't even get to read the 
script,” said Melford. 
At their initial press conference 
Hollywood to announce the 
of their new setup at 
Jerry Wald and Norman 
Krasna rattled off innumerable 
names. ranging from Rodgers & 
Hammerstein to John Huston, who, 
they said, were coming into the 
ganization to work with them 
bit of dialog from the press 
ference is quoted verbatim: 
Wald: ‘We've talked to 
Huston, Arthur Miller, Elia 


in 


in 
formation 
RKO, 


Or- 
This 
con- 


John 
Kazan, 


Danny Kaye, Katharine Hepburn 
and Cary Grant.” 

Krasna: “Yeah, and some. oft 
them even answered us.” 

Pen and_ prose artist Bill 


Mauldlin is appearing as an actor 
in John Huston's picturization of 
Stephen Crane’s Civil War classic, 
“The Red Badge of Courage,” at 
M-G-M. Meanwhile, Universal- 
International is filming Mauldin’s 
World War II tome, “Up Front 
With Mauldin.” Mauldin doesn't 
think much of Hollywood war pic- 
tures and he even has his doubts 
about “Up Front With Mauldin.” 
“As a matter of fact.” Mauldin 
told me, “if ‘The Red Badge of 
Courage’ turns out as we hope, it 
may be the best picture about 
World War II ever made!” 

Phil Silvers: 
at RKO, you've 
peller.” 

Harry Drucker, barber’ extra- 
ordinary to the movie mighty, lives 
in Beverly Hills and drives a big 
car, but he does not have a swim- 
ming pool. “If word ever got 
around that a barber in Los An- 
geles had a swimming pool,” says 


“1° 
got 


anywhere 
be a pro- 


get 


to 


Drucker, “every barber in the 
world would put his chair on his 
back and rush here. I can live 
without a swimming pool.” 

Gloria Grahame, a_ highly tal- 
ented actress, unaccountably was 
assigned to a trivial role in 
“Macao” by RKO. When I asked 


Miss Grahame what she played in 
the picture, she replied as follows: 
“I’m in front of the camera, but I 
don't play anything. I eat grapes. 
1 don’t know: how to describe this 
part. I play nothing. I do an aw- 
ful lot of nothing. The only good 
thing about this assignment is that 
they usually don’t release their pic- 
tures for several vears.” 

\lex Gottlieb, producer — of 
“Macao,” a drama with Jane Rus- 
sell and Robert Mitchum, had this 
to say about the picture: “This 
movie has no message. The only 
message this picture has is: ‘For 
Godsakes, go to the movies!” 

Robert Pirosh, Oscar - winning 
scripter of “Battleground.” has 
been elevated to the position of di- 
rector with “Go for Broke.” While 
shooting his first film. Pirosh tried 
to explain why he liked being a 
director: “I've learned that the 
only way to get an office with a 
private bathroom is to be a direc- 
tor,’ he said. 


Ben Goetz in From 
Europe, Then H’wood 


Ben Goetz, head of Metro's stu- 


dio operations in Britain, left for 
the Coast over the weekend after 
arriving in New York Thursday 
28) on the America. Henry 
Henigson, unit manager for the 
company’s recently completed 
“Quo Vadis.” also came in on the 


same ship enroute to Hollywood. 

Goetz is expected to confer with 
Metro’s top brass in regard to the 
studio’s projected film version of 
Sir Walter Scott's “Ivanhoe.” Pic- 
ture is to be made in Britain next 
spring. with Stewart Granger and 
Jean Simmons tentatively set for 
starring roles. While on the Coast, 
Goetz will also visit his son, Hayes, 
Metro producer. 
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THE ONE AND ONLY GENE AUTRY 
AND CHAMPION, WORLD’S 

“2 » WONDER HORSE, IN ONE 
GREAT COLUMBIA ACTION 
PICTURE AFTER 
ANOTHER: 




















NOW IN RELEASE: 
BEYOND THE PURPLE HILLS 
INDIAN TERRITORY 
THE BLAZING SUN 
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GENE AUTRY AND THE MOUNTIES 
TEXANS NEVER CRY 

VALLEY OF FIRE 
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START SINGIN’, MUGG 


By ALLEN RIVKIN 











Hollywood. 

Q: Your name, please? 

A: Allen Rivkin. 

Q: Occupation? 

A: I'm a scribe. 

Q: A scribe, sir? 

\: Yes, a scrib, a scrivener, a penner, scripter, dialoger, 
adaptor, screenwriter, SWGer. 

Q: In the motion picture industry? 

A: Pix biz is more accurate. 

Q: Where are you employed, Mr. Ryskind? 

A: Culver City plant, where Leo roars, Metro, or just 
plain M-G-M. Any of those addresses will dig me. 

Q: What is your salary, Mr Ruskin? 

A: Healthy figure or tops, whichever is easier for you. 
All us triple-threat men have solid pacts. 

Q: Triple threat? 

A: You could say I’m a pen-prod-megger—or at least 
my 3-way ticket calls for this. 

Q: Have you always worked in Hollywood, Mr. Rackin? 

A: No, I Chiefed in from the Stem; that was, of course, 
before you could Super or Sky or AA or TWA or Connie 
or Greyhound in. That’s because I’m a writer. Had I 
been an oater star I would have trekked in. 

Q: There's a difference in these craft categories? 

A: You kiddin’? An exhib comes by train for a look 
see of new prods: a B'way flesh-peddler will hit Coast to 
sked a famous femme for top legit lead; a sales rep trods 
dust to hypo falling b.o.; a starlet will do a p.a. tubthump.: 
ing jaunt to plug product—handled, of course, by studio 
flack; a megger will pilot own craft to a NY preem; but a 
Pul Pri playwright checks into lot for 2 weeks’ huddle on 
properts 

Q: That’s very illuminating, Mr. Riskin 
the director go to New York? 

A: Perhaps because he brought in the biopic under sked, 
or perhaps he has to prep his next pix with sales execs 
after having got nod from studio toppers, or perhaps he’s 
repping SDG in Vid negotiations, or perhaps he just wants 
to survey TV-Tint Trix. 

Q: What if he failed to bring his picture in on the 
budget allo ved for it’ 

A: He's Sack for added scenes, or so front-office spokes: 
nan Sez. 

Q: Doesn't the director get a reprimand for this? 

A: Sure. Sometimes he checks off lot after smash pre- 
view or maybe jinx plagued him and he’s out with his deal 
settled amicably, unless he wants to take slash for re- 
pacting. 

Q: To get back to writers, Mr. Rivkin. Do—— 

A: Oh, you want to know why script doesn’t jell, eh? 
Or why dialog seems hackneyed or pedestrian, or why 
snipping a thousand feet will make script better package? 

Q: No. not quite. I was going to ask vou how long 
you've been employed at your profession. 

A: I'm a vet. 

Q: Always been in good health? 

A: No, I've been bedded in Cedars a few times or rushed 
to St. John’s but tha was only when my wite, non-pro, 
gave birth to what I'm sure will be a thesp. 

Q: Ever work in radio? 

A: I've cut a few—for the nets, that is. But I prefer the 
15-minute layout to the half-hour stanza. You can prime 
them better for beaming. 

Q: I suppose you've had your fling at television? 

A: I did some yatating with a few Viders but when I 
saw the kine, I checked. They're still trying to ink me, 
though. I may take another gander at it when the lensers 
get better 

Q: Lensers, Mr. Raksin? 

A: Sure—the crankers, men behind the cam, the 
photoger. 

Q: I see. Are you familiar with the current loss in 
boxoffice revenue? 

A: Take is down, you mean? Yes, it’s probably because 
exhibs don’t invest enough ad coin after film is in can to 
hypo the b.o. Then, too, we're getting plenty of competish 
from telesets. The airers are gettine better, too. It’s 
really torrid, I tell you. But wait till “Quo” preems. It'll 
be the rebirth of heads like Biz Bouncing, Biz Nixes Dol- 
drums. Socko, Terrif. 

Q: You think “Quo Vadis” will be that great® 

A: I promise you, Quo Kayoes Video. 

Q: Well, thank you, Mr. Rivkin. We've had a very in- 
teresting time. You may step down now. if you wish. 

A: No vocks to tell the boys at the table? 

Q: Well. maybe. Tell them that there’s nothing like a 
hot flick to chil’ TV 


I Like Agents 


By RUSSELL HOLMAN 


(Paramount's Eastern Prod. Mar.) 


» 


But why does 





Among the current problems that bedevil the picture 
Studios is the lack of good. useable stories. 

rhe same problem. I'm told, worries the book publishers 
and the magazine editors. A prominent book publisher con- 
fided the other day that under normal conditions he 
wouldn't have accepted for publication, due to lack of 
merit, half of the books on his 1950 list. A magazine mogul 
Said they were filling a large part of the current issues 
from the filed “bought by mistake” stories because they 
were at least better than the yarns being submitted. And 
Most of the agents for stories, when you can entice them 
fut to lunch, bewail that they haven't sold a line to pictures 
for months. 

Now I naturally like all agents. We need each other so 
much in our respective and interlocked business. Their 
distress is our distress. So I was thinking about our mutual 
Problem: 

Miho ness I broke into the production end of the picture 
/“siness in 1932 as an Eastern Story Editor. it was also 
a ‘tine of decreased grosses at the boxoffice, a lack of good 
“orles. and the picture companies buying story material 
a warily and as cheaply as possible. And this is the way it 

“s with the average top 1932 agent purvering stories 

to pictures: 


It was a cinch getting a look at what story material he 


had. In fact you couldn't avoid it. By messenger and 
through the mail he littered your desk with galleys, mss., 
advance copies of his clients’ books, etc. And he always 
wanted to see you and talk to you over the ’phone. 


_Moreover Mr. Top 10° laid himself out a schedule of 
his picture customers for the Big Periodical Pitch. This 
worked as follows: About once every two weeks was your 
turn. Having, hopefully, in the meantime softened you up 
with a good lunch he made a date to see you in your office. 
He arrived armed with a bulging briefcase. He had in- 
formed himself in detail of everything among his material 
that had any remote possibility for pictures. He had 
briefed himself in advance about your stars and their 
casting possibilities in his wares and your studio’s tastes 
In stories. He gave you adroit shills as to how four or 
five yarns in this bag, if they weren’t right for you as 
written, could be adapted for your players and programs. 

This usually took about an hour and a half. If it didn’t 
result concretely in a sale for the agent—and acquistion 
for your studio—it and the surrounding chatter usually 
brought on something constructive—maybe a personality 
the agent was handling, etc. In the final 15 minutes or so 
the agent might mention a rising young author of his who 
had a helluva idea or two in his head for piciures and 
could he bring himself around? (So the r.y.a. came by, and 
the result was an optional deal for a down payment on 
the basis of a verbal outline and substantially more when 
the 30-page treatment was bought.) The agent left your 
office with his briefcase depleted of a couple of sets of 
galleys or so and a ms. and the advance copy of a book and 
at least the prospect of a sale. 

Generally once a day you entertained one Big Pitching 
agent or so. 





ss Comes the Sellers’ Market | 


Then came World War II and the so-called sellers’ mar- 
ket. The Big Pitch vanished and the agents seldom came 
around. You had to call them. In fact they—and their 
material and their fledgling authors—became very tough 
indeed to dig. It got so you had to pay publishers dough 
to get a look at galleys or bribe readers at the magazines 
or book clubs. The agent for a best-selling play or book, 
just before you paid the fat check at 21, would say that of 
course, in addition to the six-digit price he was not asking 
but indicating consideration of, his client would expect 
25°c of the picture gross, and he had to know in 48 hours. 

Came 1947, the drop in picture grosses and the desperate 
effort to cut picture negative costs, including the corre- 
sponding necessity of buying story material more cagily, 
more cheaply and for definite purposes, so that the indus- 
try could it hoped, make a buck or siay even. Came an 
emphasis on re-makes and originals and magazine short 
stories, because they were cheaper. And came, ironically, 
a dearth of good, pictureable new stories among the 
agents’ wares. 

Everything changed from 1942-6 in the story line— 
except maybe most of the story agents. 

In 1950 most of the agents still don’t come around much, 
you have to employ your private FBI to dig the stuff, etc., 
etc. And the agents arcn’t selling many siories to pictures. 

Now I naturally like all agents. We need each other so 
much, ete. The average picture company and executive has 
had to reconcile himself to adjustment back to a 1932 way 
of doing business—or not do business. P. S.—the name of 
Par’s eastern story ed is Alan Jackson, our play editor is 
John Byram (same telephone number). 











Andy Smith, Jr. 
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perior to that which they will see by sitting at home in 
front of their TV sets. 

In the past we have competed solely against other mo- 
tion picture companies for the dollar of those desiring to 
enjoy audio visual entertainment. Today we not only have 
to compete with the fine atiractions of other motion pic- 
ture companies but we must also compete with the con- 
venient and free entertainment offered by television. 

Those two little words “free” and “convenient” are big 
ones. 

“Free” entertainment particularly in periods of eco- 
nomic pressure, is especially tempting. To have this en- 
tertainment also “convenient” in the sense that you can 
have it without leaving your fireside together with a 
pipe and a drink make it that much more attractive. My 
view as to television then is that we must: 1. Make it 
work for us. 2. Convince the vast potential motion pic- 
ture audiénce our product, is in truth, the best entertain- 
ment value available to them in the world today. 

When we succeed in doing that, watch the dollars begin 
flowing into the boxoifice once again. 

One of the best ways I believe we can attract more 
people to our theatres is by going back to the single 
feature. 

The double feature has become what ainounis to a tra- 
ditional policy in most parts of the country. The basis for 
this policy is the belief that the public will buy quantity 
even before quality. I believe that's a false premise. The 
public can get all the quantity they want on television. 
They want quality! More than that, they want to see the 
picture in which they are interested when they want to 
see it. 

We are an inter-dependent industry. We, as producer- 
distributors, supply many millions of dollars in risk capital 
to produce pictures which the talented men of Hollywood 
sincerely believe will find public favor. The law of aver- 
ages being what it is, there are disappointments. 

It is my feeling, therefore, that exhibitors whe depend up- 
on the producer-distributors of this country to supply them 
with the film that makes the continued profitable opera- 
tion of their theatres possible, should recognize the fact 
that occasionally they are going to have to take a loss of 
a few dollars on a picture in order to support his source 
of supply. 

The exhibitor must remember that when he sustains a 
loss the producer-distributor is suffering one that is many, 
many times greater. The hard cold fact is that unless 
those who are supplying film to the theatres of this country 
are supported on all product by their customers, the day 
may well come when the steady flow of film, imperative 
to the successful operation of any theatre, will be so cur- 
tailed that our entire industry will suffer. No distrib has 
ever had any real trouble in arriving at fair and equitable 
terms with our customers. We, as producer-distributors, 
want to keep as many theatres open as we possibly can 
and we want them to be profitable operations. I believe 











Pictures | Would Like to See | 


By RICHARD MEALAND 


The following is a purely personal list. It doesn’t take 
into account the b.o. potentialities of the ideas expressed, 
nor is it intended to be a criticism of the present output of 
Hollywood. But in thinking about the pictures which do 
not make me stir out of the house— 
and there are many—I said to myself, 
“All right, so be constructive. What 
would lift you off your piazza and send 
you to the local cinema?” 

These would: 

The Garbo Story—Starring Greta 
Garbo in a plot which tells of her 
early days, gives footage from the best 
scenes of her pictures, and explains 
why she is what she is today. (Why 
doesn’t somebody ask her to do it?) 

The Life of the Bee—If it could be 
photographed. Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
masterpiece would be worth years of 
camera work. (But how would you ever get a micro- 
scopic lens up there in the blue on a certain day in June 
when the queen finally seduces, and disembowels, the 
lucky male?) Maybe The Life of the Ant would be easier. 
A little Communistic perhaps, but fascinating nevertheless. 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom—By T. E. Lawrence, and I 
don’t mean the bowdlerized version called ‘‘Revolt in the 
Desert.” I mean the real thing with all its passion and 
mystery and depth and strangeness. In fact, T. E. Law- 
rence was one of history’s most enigmatic figures. The 
story of his life would make, I think, an absorbing picture. 

The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg—By Louis Brom- 
field. This is one of Bromfield’s best. if least well known, 
novels. It has to do with a woman who receives the 
stigmata. Since such supernatural occurrences are re- 
ported in newspapers at least once a year, I’d like to see 
the subject handled in a picture. It would, of course, be 
highly controversial. So much the better. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys—The job of reducing this 
voluminous work to a dramatic story would be tremendous, 
but the ingredients are rich. Pepys was a character, 
whimsical, egotistical, fickle with women, and he amused 
himself by playing the flageolet. But he saw the Great 
Fire of London, not to mention everything else that hap- 
pened in his day—and there’s never a dull moment. 

Gargantua and Pantagruel—By Francois Rabelais. This 
is one for Disney, but not for children. I wouldn't like to 
see the great Doctor Rabelais nice-nellied. 

Pictorial History of the Movies—Simon & Schuster had 
a good idea when they brought out this book of pictures. 
Why doesn’t the MPAA or COMPO, or whoever could 
organize the thing. do a bang-up job of telling the Movie 
Story in a play-by-play full-length feature, from the earliest 
days to today? It would not only be a tremendous publie 
relations job for the industry, but I have an idea it would 
make .noney. For whom? I wouldn’t know. 


The Sky—This would be what you might call a docu- 
mentary, but I'd like to see the following in one picture: 
a real tornado, a waterspout, some unusual storms and 
lightning, a hurricane, an eclipse of the sun and moon, a 
closeup of Mars, Venus and the other planets, a glimpse 
of the more extraordinary aspects of stars and nebulae 
as seen through the highest powered telescopes, in fact 
anything phenomenal that c2n be found above our heads, 
such as shooting “stars” and balls-of-fire and comets and 
other wonders of the firmament. Now that they’ve got 
that 200-incher working at Palomar, how about letting 
picture audiences look through it via the movie camera? 

The Ascent of Everest—“The White Tower” and “The 
White Hall of Pitz Palu” have whetted my appetite for the 
big thing, the highest mountain in the world. James Ram- 
say Ullman told me that one of the studios had con- 
sidered financing a large scale assault on Everest. but I've 
heard nothing about it since. Would the Nepalese Govern- 
ment allow it? Would Russia object? To the last ques- 
tion, the answer is: Naturally. 

A Day in the Life of a Baby—Well, maybe, I wouldn't 
stand in line for this, but my wife would. Recipe: Take 
one cute baby about six or seven months old, and let him 
‘or her) be himself. If there aren't at least 30 good belly- 
laughs, then I’m no father. 

An Ordinary Guy—Now this idea is rather unusual. 
Like the baby picture mentioned above, it would take an 
ordinary guy—not an actor—and follow him through his 
day, from the time he wakes up until he finally goes to 
bed at night. The trick, of course, is to find someone 
who can behave without self- or camera-consciousness, 
Candid Camera has done this in snatches, but there’s never 
enough when it’s good. and we never have a chance to get 
fully acquainted with the subject. For even wider interest, 
do An Ordinary Girl. 

Brave New World—By Aldous Huxley. This book still 
stands as one of the most furiously imaginative satires on 
the future yet written. Yes, it has a love story. Boy gets 
girl whenever he wants her. 

The Story of San Michele—Axel Munthe’s autobiog- 
raphy is fact and fancy all mixed up. It is also the story of 
Capri, than which there are few more fascinating islands. 
But where's the story? Does it matter? 

A Journey Round My Skull—By Frigyes Karinthy. A 
vivid account, by a Hungarian journalist, of how it feels 
to have a brain tumor, have it removed, and to recover. 
Oddly enough, the narrative, in spite of its intense morbid- 
ity, is told with a lively sense of humor. The author died 
later, but not before he'd written it all down. As a picture, 
it would be far more delightfully frightening than “Frank- 
enstein.” 

And I'd like to see The Golem again. I can’t remember 
what it was about, nor whether it was a good picture, but 
{ do recall being fascinated by the scene in which tin- 
fants were fed alive to a huge fire-breathing stone idol. 
Why don't they think up nice horrors like that today” 


























Richard Mealand 





sincerely that we can do this through a mutual meeting of 
the minds and an understanding of one another's problems. 

There has been reference made to the “public apathy 
toward films.” That is bad thinking—certainly poor psy- 
chology. The public isn’t apathetic toward films. The 
public is just as interested in a good piece of entertainment 
as it always was. We have that fine entertainment. There- 
fore let’s let the public know we have it. Let’s re-awaken 
their enthusiasm. Let’s pique their curiosity. Let’s get 
back to the fundamentals of showmanship and sell motion 
pictures as they should be sold. 
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Some May Call Those Snide Swipes at 
H’wood ‘News,’ But Public Doesn't 


By ART 


Hollywood. 
Man musing . Been quite a while since I last put a 
column together. So many subjects to chew on, too—in- 
cluding a couple that are guaranteed to buckle any guy’s 
bridgework. So let’s send for a dentist—and gnaw on 


one of those Just to see how many teeth a guy can 
lose in one bite. No tougher subject than the beefs about 
what some palm off as Hollywood reporting. The snide 
and sneering approach to Hollywood news coverage still 
marks some of the lads and lasses who profess to patrol 
the le beat Those of us who've been around a 
while regard it as naive—even Juvenile But some of 
1 H ood paragraph-purvevyol and occasional 
( ( d the count till seem to think that 
the derogatory slant is a mark of sophistication Even 
though it comes out more bunkhead than Bankhead 

Credit Nunnally Johnson with having pushed the big 
gest pin inio that bromide-balloon, in his foreword to 
Peie Martin’s book “Hollywood Without Makeup.” 
Johnson, once a _ pretty good newspaperman himself, 
devastatingiy pointed out that what some of them thought 
Was so smart and sophisticated actually was corny and 
callow He described Martin as a “very unfashionable” 
writer because he didn't avail himself of the familiar and 
] ar routine Observed Johnson, “The basic note is 
ali from t immemorial circa 1925 
thi s been the stylish approach to Hollywood and its 
ri ens It’s about a thousand times easier to slap 
these thi ; off with the old stenci] than to write straight 
from taw every time.” 


Hate to use the “I-used-to-be-a-newspaperman-myselt” 
routine, but I like to think I'm still a fair judge of news- 
papering (nd I'll contend anywhere that a pretty good 
case could be made out for this argument: ‘There’s far 
more reader interest today in adult coverage than in the 
staleness of a snide-and-sneering approach. Sometimes a 
fellow is reminded of this in odd ways. Like the time that 
that Chicago paper launched what was supposed to be a 
very funny feature: The most unflattering photos they 
could find of some of our most glamorous movie stars. 
Contrary to expectations, far more readers resented the 
series than enjoyed it and the paper itself reported, 
“Many letiers had been written to the ‘Voice of the Edi- 
tor’ by readers who objected to the treatment accorded 
to the stars.” 


| The ‘Pro’ Approach | 


Another illustration: Not long ago one of the fan mags 
varied the diet by running a feature on churchgoing 
Hollywoodians. The editor reported subsequently that 
the article “drew more fan letters than any other feature 
in the issue.” 

We're all familiar with all the tired arguments that 
scandal and the Big Knock are gobbled up by the average 
reader. But then again, maybe reader tastes have ad- 
vanced a little since the dizzier days of the New York 
Graphic. Ceriainly that was an interesting comment by 
a pretty good newspaperman who runs the Milwaukee 
Journal, J. Donald Ferguson: “Circulation will balloon up 
just as well when it rains and people buy papers to put on 
their head as when you dig up a good scandal—and the 
boost will last just as long.” And, on the subject of 
changing tastes, there’s also that comment by Editor Basil 
Waters of the Chicago Daily News about Fulton Oursler’s 
syndicated series stressing the moral note: “People would 
have laughed you out of town if you had run that kind of 
stuff in the 20's.” 

Not that some of the lads who put their dispatches or 
columns on the wires out of Hollywood or do Hollywood 
stuff locally can be expected to turn into church editors. 
But some of them, with very little effort, certainly could 
strike a much better balance—and would, to their great 
surprise, find that their yarns are developing more, 
not less, news interest. Better balance certainly seems in 
order when you take the case of a correspondent for one 
of the major wire services who devoted an entire dispatch 
to reviewing a book about Hollywood which every impor- 
tant eastern publisher had turned down because the au- 
ther’s pipelines seemed more like sewer-pipe lines. Not 
only did the correspondent choose to give the tome nation- 
wide publicity, but led off with the book’s smelliest morsel 
—something about an alleged starlet who, according to 
rumor, once had been a call girl. 

Perhaps that IS news, worthy of wire coverage. If so, 
it’s a different league from what it used to be... Maybe 
the readers gobbled it up. 





| Nix on Ingrid Series | 


On the other hand, maybe the reaction was more in 
line with what resulted when one paper started a sen- 
sational Bergman series. Along with the first article, the 
paper ran a box asking readers whether they wanted the 
series continued. The readers responded in no uncertain 
terms—and the remaining articles were dumped! 

It could be that my evaluation of all this is away off. 
But things like the above provide plenty of food for 
thought. Might be an interesting subject for an editors’ 
seminar one of these days. When I was a newspaperman, 
I never cared for the type of guy who would gripe about 
the lousy yarns and fail to say thanks—or even remember 
—-the good ones. So let’s record now the industry’s 
debt to any number of columnists, correspondents, edi- 
tors and broadcasters who go in for straight, honest 
reporiing—whether the news is good or bad. This par- 
ticular belch is only for those whose approach reflects 
a combination of fourth-rate New Yorker and frustrated 
Police Gazette. And who make a habit of it. Of course, 
Hollywood has a lot to undo because of some types 


of past press-agentry. But that’s been changing too— 
and fast! 





_ There are other raps, too. that are away out of order. 
Somebody pointed out the other day the way some of 
the press clan had been busy sealing the industry’s doom 
while simultaneously tooting the television horn. It was 
noted that, by odd coincidence, the author of the de- 
rogatory observations usually had a TV program or else 
was angling for one. But the main beef comes back to 
the few who feel that the only approach to Hollywood, 
Its product and its people is “beat their brains out.” 
Childish, yes—but have you ever seen what Junior can 
do when he gets loose with a hammer? Maybe it’s a 
nice limb I’m climbing out on. But I'll still lay a buck or 


ARTHUR 


two on the proposition that people today would rather 
read much more copy in a constructive vein than they 
might have held still for back in another era when some 
of today’s wilted yardsticks were first established. Else 
why did that recent committee report to the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Association complain about 
stories that “wallow in filth and sordidness?” (Just to be 
clear, the shot wasn’t aimed at A. P.’s Hollywood bureau). 

Seems to me perfectly logical that the public should 
prefer sound stories about the favorites it has embraced— 
rather than yarns that snipe and slur. The individuals 
concerned are celebrities only because the public has so 
decreed—because Joe America saw them, enjoyed them, 
feels he knows them and certainly likes them enough to 
so see them again and again. Obviously, he thinks of 
them in a friendly and affectionate way. Sure, he'll ac- 
cept it when a newspaperman puts the Knock on some- 
body who had it coming because of some misbehavior. 
gut the gr.tuitous type of rap er the harmful item writ- 
ten without any sense of responsibility usually turns 
the resentment against the writer rather than the victim. 
As many a pillar-filler has found out. 

There are a lot of other angles that might be batted 
around, too, in any musings re Hollywood's grounds for 
complaint about certain types of press exaggeration 
and derogatory emphasis Time and again leaders in 
Hollywood have had press clippings thrust at them, the 
inaccuracy of which merely served as a vivid reminder 
of the quote that “Caesar's wife must not only be free 
from shameful conduct but even from shameful report” 

And there are those who warn, ‘“‘Never fight a paper 
unless you've got a paper.” 

All in all, the vast majority of newspapermen are try- 
ing to do an honest job of fair and factual reporting—and 
are most responsive when their attention is called to ob- 
vious unfairness. This has been demonstrated time and 
again. The offenders aren’t many—and perhaps this air- 
ing will be one more contribution toward bringing about 
the better balance that the industry feels is in order today. 
And maybe this would be a good time, too, to close by 
recalling a couple of chunks out of a column by Earl 
Wilson, written after he had visited Will Rogers Memorial 
at Claremore, Oklahoma. Wrote Wilson: “It seemed to 
me, as I finished the tour, that Will Rogers did pretty 
good by writing pieces that hurt nobody, just as did an- 
other guy named Ernie Pyle. Every day I get a couple 
of pounds of hurtful, poisonous news that would be 
pretty readable. For years I’ve been throwing it away 
and now after visiting Claremore I hope I’m never going 
to quit throwing it away I think I’m going to be need- 
ing a bigger wastebasket.” Got a better tag? 


THE PUBLIC SERVANT 


By MAX SHULMAN — 


Eva Bryant sat on the divan. Sam Miller was behind his 
desk. “Hello, beautiful,’ I said—to Eva, not to Sam. You 
wouldn’t call Sam beautiful unless your taste happened to 
run to fat, bald men slightly under five feet tall. 

Eva, on the other hand, richly de- 





days were long over, but she seemed 
to improve with age. The flesh stayed 
firm, the legs stayed sleek, the mid- 
dle stayed flat, and the face got better. 
At 40 she could still play Juliet. Sam 
Miller thought so too. A day earlier 
he had announced his new production 
of Romeo and Juliet, starring Eva 
Bryant and Elery Hodges. Correction, 
Starring Ellery Hodges and Eva Bry- 
ant. Hodges always got top biling. 

“What’s up, Eva?” I asked. 

“Don’t tell him nothing,” said Sam. 

“Now, Sam,” said Eva patiently, “we've been all through 
this. I’ve got to tell him the truth before he starts printing 
divorce rumors. You know what a skunk he is.”’ She smiled 
sweetly at me. 

I smiled back. I'm not really a skunk; I’m a columnist. 

“Let him print divorce rumors,’ Sam said. “You oughta 
leave that big jerk anyhow.” 

My old ears perked up. The big jerk Sam referred to 
was Ellery Hodges, and trouble in the Hodges-Bryant 
nousehold was news indeed. Hodges and Bryant were the 
theatre’s ideally wedded couple, complete with twin sons. 
Since they married in 1937, they had provided not a single 
item for the scandalmongers. Their marriage seemed un- 
shakably solid, which was, of course, admirable, but no 
grist for my mill. My readers, bless their shrivelled hearts, 
want dirt. 

“You and Hodges feuding?” I asked eagerly. 

“You see, Sam?” said Eva triumphantly. “I told you 
what he’d think. I’ve got to tell him the truth.” She turned 
to me. “Hodges and I,” she declared, “are happy, devoted, 
and very much in love.” 

“And you got me out of bed in the middle of the after- 
noon to tell me that?” I asked. 

“No,” said Eva. “I have a little news for you. I’m going 
to be in Sam’s production of Romeo and Juliet without 
Hodges.” 

A little . ews, she said. Just like a little news that Fon- 
tanne was going to play without Lunt, or Damon without 
Pythias. Since their marriage Hodges and Bryant had 
always appeared together. The team had become an insti- 
tution. You just never thought of one without the other. 

“Connecticut they hadda move to,” mumbled Sam 
darkly. 

“What's Connecticut go to do with this?” I asked. 

“We live there,” Eva explained. “We moved up about 
two years ago. The twins, you see, were four years old and 
we thought they’d be better off outside of New York. We 
thought they should have green grass and fresh air and 
all that.” 

“What is Central Park—a dungeon?” said Sam hotly. 

“Now, Sam,” Eva soothed. 

“So you and Hodges started quarreling up in Connecti- 
cut?” I prompted. 

“Not at al,” replied Eva. “We were very happy up there, 











Max Shulman 


served the adjective. Her ingenue. 


An Upset Mother 
Hollywood. 


As most Hollywood knows, I took my first lessons 
in acting from my mother at her school, the Evelyn 
Offield School, in Muskogee, Okla. I think, perhaps, 
that if in the many roles I have played in motion 
pictures, the performances as comedian be considered 
good, it is because, somewhere down the line I have 
taken from her natural sense of humor. 

After being with Paramount for several years, the 
studio was finally convinced that Evelyn was neither 
too young nor too old to play my mother. So it was 
in “Too Much Harmony,” that she got her first part 
in pictures. 

In the bustling tension of the starting day she 
decided te sit down and try to keep out of the way. 
Nobody noticed her effort to find a place to sit, and 
not wanting to be presumptuous, she passed up the 
directors’ chairs with names printed on them, i.e., 
“Script,” “Dialogue,” “Eddie Sutherland,” “Bing 
Crosby” and even the one marked for’ “Jack Oakie.” 
She finally found an abandoned one without a name 
on it. 

I’m sure no human philosophy could possibly figure 
out how those worn strips of canvass held the wooden 
arms and legs together long enough for her to carry 
it over and place it carefully near the camera, where 
she thought she could see the scenes and yet be out 
of the way. She sat down. 

When Crosby and I rushed to her rescue she was 
already back up on her feet again. 

“Are you all right?” we asked concernedly. 

“Oh, ves,” Evelyn said, and added with the kind of 
timing that comedians take a lifetime to learn, “My 
name wasn’t on this chair so it kind of upset me.” 
—Jack Oakie. 





Our village was very sweet and friendly and everything 
was fine. The trouble began last fall when the twins started 
school. This, of course, made Hodges and me members of 
the village P.T.A.” 

“P.T.A.,” snarled Sam. ‘‘And I got a hundred grand tied 
up in Romeo and Juliet.” 


| The Paternal Pith 


“Now, Sam,” Eva said again and went on with her story. 
“One night last October I managed to drag Hodges to a 
P.T.A. meeting—no mean trick, I assure you. Hodges likes 
to spend his evenings with a bottle of brandy and a photo- 
graph album—his own photographs, of course. He was 
pretty surly about the whole thing. He fidgeted all through 
the first part of the meeting, but suddenly he got inter- 
ested. One of the parents stood up and started complain- 
ing about a hole in the children’s playground. The hole, 
it seems, gets filled with water when it rains, and the kids 
all get their feet wet. This parent said that the hole ought 
to be fixed. Then the chairman of the Board of Education 
got up and said they didn’t have any funds for fixing holes. 
Then another parent got up and said they should take the 
money out of the emergency fund. Then the Chairman 
got up, and the argument kept getting hotter and hotter, 
and all of a sudden Hodges was on his feet.” 

“Hole in the playground!” cried Sam passionately. “He 
should have a hole in his head.” 

“Even Sam,” said Eva, “would have been moved by 
Hodges’ speech that night. For the first 20 minutes he 
talked about children—those lovable, lisping, curly-haired 
creatures—and how pitifully empty our lives would be 
without them, Then, with the audience sobbing softly, he 
took up the subject of wet feet. He scared the bejabbers 
out of everybody. A child, he said flatly, had a much better 
chance of surviving a grenade explosion then wet feet. 
Wet feet, he said. was far and away the most dangerous 
thing that could happen to a child. On and on he went, 
citing a mass of grisly statistics, until he had the audience 
confusing damp sox with last rites. Then when he had 
reduced them to a quivering jelly, he went into his curtain 
speech. It was a beaut. He made it sound as though the 
entire Eastern Seaboard would be littered with the corpses 
ot children unless that hole in the playground got fixed. 
The whole speech, of course, was delivered in that big 
cello voice of his. I tell you there wasn’t a dry eye in the 
place when he finished.” 

“Except the chairman of the Board of Education,” said 
Sam. 

“That’s right,” Eva admitted. “That thrifty old Yankee 
Was not impressed. But everyone else was, and when the 
meeting was over, they all came running over to Hodges 
to shake his hand. ‘We need a man like you on the Board 
of Education,’ they kept telling him, and when Hodges got 
home he had a gleam in his eye that chilled me to the 
marrow, 

‘Now, Hodges,’ I said, ‘I know what you're thinking, 
but you can’t do it. Remember, Sam wants us to do Romeo 
and Juliet for him next season.’ ” 

Sam groaned, 

“Hodges,” continued Eva, “turned on me like a wounded 
lion. How could I talk about play-acting when the lives 
of little children hung in the balance? Where was my 
heart, my soul, my feelings? Did I expect him to shirk his 
manifest, his sacred, duty? He had to run for the Board of 
Education; nothing else would do. I argued myself hoarse. 
1 kept telling him that the Board of Education was a fulle 
time job, that he wouldn’t have time for the theatre. But 
it was no use. Hodges had hypnotized himself with his 
own oratory.” 

“The big ham,” said Sam bitterly. 

“No, Sam,” said Eva, shaking her head. “That’s what 
makes him such a great actor: he believes everything he 


” 


Says. 

“Then he ran?” I asked. 

“He carried on what was possibly the most energetie 
campaign in the history of representative government,” 
said Eva. “He spoke on every platform, every stump, every 
porch, every haymow in the village. And what speeches! 
Next to Hodges, William Jennings Bryan was a mute. But 
he didn’t just make speeches. He shook hands, he kissed 
babies, he passed out cigars, he even judged a pie-baking 
contest. And on election day he personally drove every 
voter to the polls in our station wagon.” F 

I howled with laughter. “Poor Sam,” I said, looking at 
the producer’s profoundly disgusted face. “Now Hodges i$ 
so busy with this village Board of Education that he hasn't 
got time to play Romeo.” 

“Not exactly,” said Eva. “It’s just that he won't come out 
of his room. He's sulking.” 

“Sulking? Why?” I asked. 


“Why?” screamed Sam. “The big jer ti 
that’s why.” big jerk lost the election, 
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Post Mortems of 1950 


{ Rhymes Out of the B’way Nursery 
4 For Variety’s 45th Anniversary 


By ALBERT STILLMAN 


The Drama took a back seat for 

The ever-shifting Scene of War. _— 
Folks started praying on both their limbs, 
So the pubs got out a flock of hymns, 


The Bergman-Rossellini capers 

Got into all the local papers; — 

it seems to me that their affairs 

Were none of ours, but strictly theirs. 
Truman made a speech in St. Looey, 
Asserting the Reps were a lot of hooey; 
While Stassen countered in New Haven 

By saying the Dems were crude and craven; 
So it never matters who may win, for 

It’s evident what the public’s in for. 


Six Avenue saw Video enter, 

And break the ice at, Rockefeller’s Center. 
The treasured Metropolitan Op 

Was something of a financial flop. 

“Call Me Madam” has Ethel Merman; 
“Burning Bright,” the Steinbeck sermon 
Was conceivably too archaic 

For folks from Teaneck or Passaic. 
“Season in the Sun” was nice and analytic, 
And no one criticized the critic. 

“The Cocktail Party,” by T. S. E. 

Was just a bit too deep for me; 

Every one praised it, nobody panned it, 
So somebody must understand it. 


Shaw died—the Playwright with the Past. 
And does he rest in peace at last? 

Well, maybe—but it’s ten to seven 

That he’s satirizing Heaven. 

TV got bigger, so I may yet 

Invest in a television set 

And join the lucky gals and lads 

Who see, as well as hear, the ads. 





The ASCAP payments for October 

Made some feel gay and some feel sober. 

The boys whose ‘current’ songs they sang way 
Back as far as Eve Tanguay. 


The “Invitation to Learning” show 
Taught me how little I really know; 
And I guess I just don’t have the capacity 
To hop along with Hopalong Cassidy. 

1 prefer to dig that real gone kid, 
The Dean of Be-bop: Symphony Sid! 
Some giveaways are still O. K., 

And some they just can’t give away. 
The Big Show—N. B. C.’s—drew many 
Away from C. B. S.’s Benny. 

Is Groucho Marx as sharp as a knife, 
As quick as a flash? You betcha life! 


Canasta outstripped even Bingo. 

My favorite selector was Col. Stingo; 

But I could have bought country and city abodes 
With dough that I blew on Ken Kling and his codes. 
The H. C. of L. went higher last year— 

It looks like the end of 10c. beer; 

It also looks like I'll never have a- 

Nother cup of 5c. java. 

Nobody now reads Anthony Trollope. 

Walter Winchell packed a wallop. 

Since I had my operation, 

1'm not at a loss for conversation. 


Jolson joined his pappy and mammy, 

As a soldier in the service of Uncle Sammy; 
And it’s hard to believe, but I'll tell you, pal, 
Jack Mills didn’t publish a song about Al. 
David Kapp spent a week in Hawaii. 

Taxes this year will be hiya, 

So bank your money and keep it warm 

For the One Oh Forty form. 

Berle struck oil with Texaco; 

The O’Dwyers went to Mexico, 


I had enough—in fact, a plethora 

Of “Tzena, Tzena,” the well-known hora; 

And I heard a lot of “Goodnight Irene,” 

Though I still don’t know what the lyrics mean; 
But the publisher, Mr. Richmond, Howie— 

Did he make money? Did he? Zowie! 

What winter songs the chirps were roaring 

In Oct., when the temperature was soaring! 

I didn’t get rich, but I didn’t get hurt 

From: “Don’ cha Go ’Way Mad.” (Free advert.) 


It certainly took a lot of moxie 

To play the Philharmonic at the Roxy, 
Especially when T. D.’s band 

Was gettin’ sentimental at the Strand. 


Well, we had an attempted assassination, 
Plus the bookie investigation; 
And the U, S. Printing Office prints 
A booklet with many valuable hints 
For keeping your head if the A-bombs fall— 
(Required Reading for one and all). 
So the heat is on, to say the least, 

And things are getting warmer; 
And times are tough for man and beast, 
Especially the former, 
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Non-Conformist 


My favorite gag is a true story, about the time Good- 
— Ace, Benny Fields, and I went to see the Giants play 
ail. It was during the time that Sid Gordon, the third 
‘aseman, Was in a short batting slump. Gordon happened 
lhe the only Jewish player on the Giants’ regular 
Sy. this particular game, when Gordon got up to bat 
— the first time, he struck out. Goodie turned to Fields 
roy said, “Look, I know he’s not supposed to hit the ball 
oad Pre but what happened Wednesday, Thursday 
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Jack Benny. 




















Television’s Senile Celluloid, 


Or Dragging Out Those Old Pix 








Now that television is dragging old B pictures out of the 
mothballs and inflicting them on modern audiences, more 
and more players are beginning to get the chance—are 
almost being forced into the chance—of seeing their own 
early performances. This is a procedure that results in 
varying degrees of embarrassment. 


_ Television has discovered that a home audience—par- 
ticuiarly those customers rash enough to stay up after 11 
o’clock—can be held, more or less, simply by sending out 
over the airwaves the horrific prints of senile celluloid. 
More and more old pictures are being used; and the only 
real hope in sight is that, eventually, the supply is bound to 
run out. But not soon enough. 


The chief trouble with the TV revivals of old films is 
that the television impresarios have managed to pick just 
the wrong era upon which to concentrate. Unable to get 
any great number of new or almost new pictures—be- 
cause as you know the film companies are frantically refus- 
ing to give any aid in clearance of rights to the medium 
that has become their nemesis—the TV people are com- 
promising by offering the newest pictures they can obtain. 
Like most compromises, it’s a mistake. The films they get 
are anywhere from 15 to 20 years old—talkers, of course— 
and are mostly too old to be good according to current 
standards, and too new to be amusing as nostalgic relics 
of a former age. 


If a lot of the old silents were revived—with a typical 
nickelodeon piano taking care of the sound and perhaps 
an announcer to read the subtitles—the results might be a 
lot better. Some of them would be unintentionally but 
terrifically fuany. Others would turn out to be sur- 
prisingly good. And almost all of them, in one way or 
another, would be interesting. 


All sorts of old stars and pictures could be revived: 


Bill Hart, whoe two-gun blazed a path to glory, and 
whose pinto, Fritz, was to at least one young spectator the 
most wonderful horse that was ever foaled; Teddy, the 
Great Dane, probably the first of the great canine stars; 
Elmo Lincoln, the hairy-chested muscleman who was the 
first Tarzan of the Apes; Clara Kimball Young as the most 
athletic dope-fiend in the annals of addiction in a piece 
called “Eyes of Youth”; Rudolph Valentino’s passion-quiver- 
ing nostrils which, in a recent showing of ‘“‘The Four Horse- 
men” at the Museum of Modern Art, still caused ruttishly- 
inclined females to emit fervid screams of concupiscent 
delight; Emil Jannings in “The Last Laugh,” which, to 
their present extreme embarrassment, a lot of people once 
considered the finest picture ever made; the astoundingly 
modern effect of “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” which is 
still way ahead of the field in the realm of the bizarre; 
Greta Garbo, unspoiled and determinedly wholesome, in 
an early Swedish picture in which she gave no sign of 
being Hollywood’s future most famous femme fatale; the 
beauty and sweep of “Cabiria,” an Italian epic written by 
D’Annunzio, produced in 1911, that proved that Italy was 
far in the film lead until the first World War literally took 
her out of the picture. 


| Pearl White’s Cliffhangers | 


Pearl White hanging by her teeth from the cliff-edge 
and, in one remembered serial, starting a death-defying 
leap from a window at the end of one installment, and at 
the beginning of the next chapter ending the same leap 
perched in a tree higher than the window from which she 
started; Bessie Barriscale, whose great emotional dramas, 
like “The Green-Eyed Monster,” should offer some amus- 
ing sidelights on the sociological attitude ‘and acting 
standards) of our fathers; Bull Montana, who wandered 
in bit parts through early melodramas and made the later 
Louis Wolheim look like an Adonis by comparison; Billie 
Dove, the lush little lady whose dark-eyed charms made 
Prohibition college-boys forget to neck their flappers; Bill 
Duncan submerging himself completely in an African 
pool, and breathing through a hollow reed as hordes of 
dark-skinned extras rushed by in pursuit of him; Tom 
Meighan and Betty Compson in “The Miracle Man,” which 
catapulted to fame a character actor capable of twisting 
a lot of his bones out of joint, a fellow named Lon Chaney; 
Gloria Swanson being almost as lovely as she is today in 
“Sunset Boulevard,” in an epic in which J. M. Barrie’s 
gentle “The Admirable Crichton” masqueraded in West 
Coast plush and prurience under the title of “Male and 
Female.” 

William and Dustin Farnum, brother he-men of the melo- 
dramas; “The Seven Deadly Sins,” a series of seven full- 
length features, no less, released at the rate of one a week, 
and vaguely connected because each one treated luridly 
of the sin that was used as its title; Wallie Reid, whose 
profile sent the bobby-soxers of the pre-bobby-sox era into 
erotic raptures; Phyllis Haver, Marie Prevost and the rest 
of the bathing beauties whose pulchritude, one fears, 
belonged to a more expansive age than ours; Bessie Love, 
who chased cutely through a pre-atomic spy melodrama 
about a secret weapon, called, if a failing memory serves, 
“The Flying Bullet’; Buster Keaton, whose recent ap- 
pearances on TV are proving to new generations the super- 
lative comic art of his frozen-puss pantomime; to say noth- 
ing of famous old epics like “The Birth of a Nation,” “The 
Covered Wagon,” “The 10 Commandments” and that 
colossal art-work, Geraldine Farrar in “Joan of Arc,” parts 
of which were a bit like a super-western, wherein the 
cowboys all wore tin shirts. 

Doug Fairbanks (senior, of course) in the extravaganza 
that was jokingly entitled “The Three Musketeers”; the 
artfully lugubrious humors of Harry Langdon; Mabel Nor- 
mand swimming in both “Micky” and the altogether, and 
so creating a sensation of the hobble-skirt era; Mary Pick- 
ford, whose golden curls and determined cuteness smeared 
a coating of saccharine over the screen that was eagerly 
lapped up by a sentimental public; Mary Miles Minter, a 
good road-company of the aforementioned; Theda Bara 
slithering down a stairway like an overfed cobra in “A Fool 
There Was”; Henry B. Walthall, one of the few really 
great actors the screen developed; sister teams like Viola 
Dana and Shirley Mason (who didn’t act together) and 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish (who sometimes did) ;and the 
Talmadge sisters, with Norma doing drama and Connie 
becoming a cute comedienne; Richard Barthelmess, who 
carried the banner of dramatic art in such creaky master- 
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works as “Broken Blossoms”; the homespun hero as em- 
bodied in the fumbling histrionics of Charles Ray; the 
immensely popular “‘comic’”’ team of John Bunny and Flora 
Finch, whose antics now make one wonder at the changing 
tastes in humor; and many, many others, including a quar- 
tet of short films perpetuating the artistry of four great 
ladies—Bernhardt, Rejane, Mrs. Fiske and Duse. 


| These Just Skim the Service | 


These suggestions, of course, just skim the surface— 
the thin top of the surface—of the abounding wealth that 
might be spread before the public if the TV boys would 
only face facts and make the best of the restrictions that 
have been imposed upon them by a panic-stricken Holly- 
wood. To name them all would take up an entire Anni- 
versary Issue. But it does serve to suggest the fun that 
might be had if the lads in charge of TV film programs 
once tapped the ancient silent-screen treasures. 


And a viewing of the old films isn’t only fun; it may 
also just possibly point a rather disturbing moral. It 
forces you to realize the changing fashions of the acting 
art; and the frequent cruelty of perpetuating examples 
of it. It’s sometimes said that acting is the one art 
dropped sheer into the empty void of Time; only the actor 
leaves no permanent record of his glory and his greatness; 
his art dies with him, to become a memory mumbled fret- 
fully by greybeards; and, at the last, merely the echo of an 
echo—a printed and second-hand report of recollections 
already grown dim. 


But maybe, you figure, after viewing some of the old 
films, the stage actor is really the lucky one after all. If 
the greybeards want to say he was wonderful, you have to 
take their word for it. He leaves no record of his crimes. 


To Make a Loné Story Short 


By HARRY RUBY 











Hollywood. 

It is almost impossible to get anywhere in an argument 
with one of those very leftist lads—otherwise known 
as Uncle Joe’s American nephews. Being thoroughly 
schooled and trained, they are prepared for any answer 
or question that may come up, which 
gives them a terrific advantage over 
the guy on the other end of the col- 
loquy. 

They are masters of the art of soph- 
istry. This doesn’t mean that what 
they have to say bears any relation 
to logic or reason. Au _ contraire! 
They reason fallaciously but so well 
that you get caught flat-footed, so 
to speak. It takes a bigger brain and 
a keener wit than I was endowed with 
to parry a verbal thrust with an ad- 
versary who is so well prepared that 
he knows my next move. Not even 
George Jessel, the fastest man on his feet since James 
McNeill Whistler took leave of us, could come off well in 
this kind of one-sided duel. 

But you can’t keep a good man down forever; and having 
talked myself into believing I was a good man, I vowed 
that I would devote my waking hours to finding an an- 
swer for which the “lads” had no retort. This I would 
do, no matter how long it took, and even if I had to put 
off writing hit songs, best-sellers and Pulitzer Prize plays. 

One day the big moment came—and, of all places in 
one of our local delicatessens. (The movie industry was 
well represented. Also having their lunch there, were 
quite a few high-salaried writers, directors and producers. 
But they were eating with their coat collars turned up 
because they were supposed to be at Romanoff’s). 

I was just about to take a shark-like bite inio a corned 
beef sandwich when I saw “him” approaching m_ table. 
Seeing that I was alone, he asked me if I was alone. I 
told him I was, and he sat down. I was really glad to 
see him, because man seems always at his best over a 
cup of coffee—which is just another way of saying what 
was said so much better by Dante: “The greatest words 
of wisdom, the ones that stand the acid test of time 
atomic, strangely enough, are those spoken over a glass 
of Dr. Brown’s Celery Tonic.” 

I must say it was pleasant having lunch with him. I 
was completely relaxed. There was none of that un- 
certainty about who’s gonna be the host. He had a 
genius for being a guest. After disposing of a few topi- 
cal items, like: “Is it true that Howard Hughes doesn’t 
know where his studio is?” and “Will the Yankees make 
it four straight over the Phillies?” the talk turned to 
Korea. Our boys were doing very well over there at 
the time, and that was bad news for certain persons who 
call themselves Americans—into which catagory my guest 
fitted snugly. 

He told me “we” had no right in Korea, and explained 
why... but to his satisfaction, not mine. Then followed 
what has since become a cliche: “It is a known fact that 
the South Koreans have no enthusiasm for the war.” I 
knew what he meant, that ‘‘we” forced it on them, but I 
let that one go—mostly because I had heard it so many 
times that I was bored. He told me that there was no 
anti-Negro or anti-Semitic feeling in Russia. I said: 
“You're right. Over there they’re just anti-people.” This 
brought a mirthless smile and a ready explanation. 

Well, to make a long story short, now came the one I 
was waiting for (and sooner or later it comes, as anyone 
who has been in one of these debates knows). He told 
me that here in America we had no free press. I said, 
“Yes, we have.” He said “No, we haven't!” I said, “We 
have, in many instances, a corrupt press, but we have a 
free press.” Again he said, with one of those smug, I-feel- 
sorry-for-you smiles, “No, we haven't!” 

“If we haven’t a free press,” I asked, “how do you 
account for New Masses and The Daily Worker?” 

After a pause followed that seemed interminable, I 
went my way—and he went back to his teacher for further 
instructions. 
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Wilshire Boulevard | The Cadillac Thief 


Continued from page 8 


Aurora Borealis 


By W. A. S. DOUGLAS 


I have often dined in the Beverly Hills Brown Derby 
and. on my last visit to the Coast, I went there three times. 
It is not the food that brings me; this is only of average 
goodness and disgustingly expensive Nor is it nostalgia. 
[ am a movie pioneer of Kalem, Bio- 
graph and early Pathe vintage; and 
Herb Somborn—who founded _ the 
joints—was a Johnny-come-lately to 
me Nor do I go there to look for 
my old companions; those ghosts be- 
long in Baron Long’s Vernon Country 
Club and that has long been torn 
down to provide space for lowa DP’s 

I’m like a lot of other goofs: I like 
to goop at the movie stars. But my in- 
terest in these children—actors and 
actresses never grow up—is purels 
professional I am not anxious to 
know them personally; if I were, that 
As a scribbler, they used to be Just 
not to be slobbered 











Ww. A. S. Douglas 


part would be easy. 
so much copy to me—and not fan copy; . 
+ ] ’ 1 ‘eS Its 
over but to be opened up for a peek inside—the resuit 


a we 

of which may be pleasing but are more likely to be the 

reverse: but still good cop: . 
Thev come into the Brown Derb rising stars, setting 


stars. dimming stars and the stars ol the moment—and 
whether on the way up, sitting pretty or on the way down 
—thev all go through the same routine. The stars of the 
moment hold a preliminary parade; the others try to, with 
varving degrees of success At last they sit down—all of 
them 3ut. before they order, they stare and stare and 
stare. And, by the time they have finished staring, thes 
haven't missed a face in the room. Their welcomes—tor 
those they wish to welcome or aspire to welcome—run the 
gamut from gushing squeals from the women to hearty, 
man-size bellows—or a facsimile thereof—from the men. 
The quality of the welcome slides from there to the coldest 
of nods. a glance at an unfortunate and a quick glance 
away—and, most brutal of all, the cut direct. 

Everything seems to depend on where a man or woman 
mas be sitting—not in the Brown Derby but in or out 
of the laps of the Hollywood gods. Waves of the hands, 
nods of the head may be haughty—more often they are 
pathetic; depending on the target, they may be received 
with chcers, they may be ignored 

These days, my partner—Bob Casey—and I write of 
railroads, of steamship lines. of airlines of great industrial 
corporatiors, of men of stature; the romance of American 
business. It pays off, too. But I have seen “Sunset Boule- 
vard” three times—and I hope to see it many more times; 
and. on each occasion, I have said, and on each future 
occasion will say to myself—through the show and after 
the show: 

“Why in hell didn’t I write that?” 

I mean the theme and not the story—though the story 
is superb. 1 have had it in mind in the making since 
Charles Pathe first hired me in 1912 from the New York 
Journal to ke editor of the old screen Pathe Weekly—later 
the Pathe News. I have had it in mind since the days 
when I laid down negative—with one positive sample print 
—in New York at a dollar a foot, then $2 a foot and then $3 
a foot, before I went to war. At that latter price, slapping 
out serials with Betty Compson and five-reel features with 
Baby Marie Osborne—the mammy of all the child stars— 
and paying a thousand a month rental tor Biograph’s old 
Glendale studio—I was cleaning up. I would lay down 
a Baby Merie negative in New York on the first of every 
month and get a check for $15.000—every month. And 
I never mode one that cost more than $6,000 to seal and 
deliver, and never more than 10 days to shoot. Same thing 
with the scrials. . 

You will ask, naturally, why I did not continue to wallow 
in all this exiremely pleasant prosperity. Except as a vis- 
itor I never went back to Hollywood after the first World 
War; instecd I returned to my first love, the newspaper 
business, where, despite success. the rewards were never 
so great and the work far, far harder. My heart wasn’t 
broken—as the saying goes—over some lovely girl; I’ve 
always been too selfish and too self-centered for that sort 
of thing. 


| A Wise Guy Unto Himself 

The co!d facts are that I have aiways been the world’s 
keenest analyst as regards myscif. In Hollywood I worked 
two weeks a month and I played two weeks a month; and 
I played hard>r than I worked; and I knew, of myself that, 
despite my fine raiment, my fast automobiles and my 
three-carct diamond ring—hallmark of success in those 
early movie days—I was a moneved bum and heading def- 
initely to be a moneyless bum. I lacked the drive to hard 
work that possessed Cecil de Mille—maybe it is lese ma- 
jeste to piace myself in his class—and I lacked the deter- 
mination and capacity for rebui’s that kept my old friend, 
Harry Cohn, hewing to the line from songplugger to pic- 
ture macnaie. When I went up for my first Army physical, 
the docior, an old friend. told me to come back in a month 
and during that time to drain myself of liquor and to sleep 
in my own bed—and alone. With the war over end my dis- 
charze in ry pocket he gave me another piece of advice. 

“You're one of those characicrs who can’t stand pros- 
perity,” he to'd me, “and tke movies are too rich for your 
blood. ‘thai business is getting down to earth though 
there will always be people of your sort in it. But they 
won't lasc long—anymore than you will if you carry On as 
you have keen doing. You have a conscience, so go back 
to the newspaper business where there’s a deadline; that 
is. if you don’t want to end up in the gutter.” 

I have ncver regretted doing what he told me to do and 
as the ycars have gone by the truth of his words. as they 
would have concerned me, have been impressed upon me 
many times. There was the time when. on a co'd winter 
day, I ran into a one-time great director on Madison Street, 
Chicago. I bought him a drink. gave him a $10 bill and got 
his overcoat out of hock. There was the time when I went 
into a reclicht house in Cleveland—ves, I have been in 
those sors of piaces—and found a fading woman on whom 
a movie Co:apeny had Javisned thousands to build her into 
stardom. And in Paris—the movie wor!d’s the same all 
over—I w:s plucked on the sleeve. only this past summer, 
by a filthy old man peddling dirty postcards. Something 
about the quirk of his mouth brought memories. When 




















their tics, their feet start to feel like lead. The light 
changes—it’s nightfall. Nigel take his son’s hand.) 
NIGEL 
You don't mind if your old Dad's a failure and has to 
go back to Republic? 
ROR Y—(smiling) 


It's the breaks. I guess 
They are reco cil d) 
NIGEL fond ar on Rory’s shoulder) 
There’s a plucky lad 


looks around) 
We've been out six hours now—not even a clue at Mad- 
man Muntz—and Honest John’s in jail. All’s still not 
lost—if I could only find it 1 could tell them I was sick 
today and go tomorrow 
RORY 
It's getting darker—where are we? 
(There are two sli te) 
NIGEL 
Oh, we must be on the Sunset Strip! 
patting Rory’s fur busby) 


You must be hungry, lad. 


RORY 
No—but I'd love a drink—and I’m dying for a cigaret. 
NIGEL 
Well, the or place around here is Ciro’s 1 hear they 
ave a cigaretl l Let FO just to get our minds oft 
Oo {raged LO 1¢ ninule 
T { o Ciro’s. A brute of a doorman stops 


DOORMAN 
Where’s your car? 
NIGEL 
We came in a cab—we're from New York. We're stop- 
ping at the Beverly Hills Hotel—new wing. But here’s $5 
for your trouble. 
(He tips the brute, who nods and mumbles, “Cheap 


out-of-towners” and father and son enter Ciro’s. Ap- 


propriate dance music, voices. noise of dishes in 0.9. 


A tabk appears i a circle of light Nigel and Rory 
sit dou A cigaret girl in long black stockings walks 
through scene as a waiter comes up to table) 
RORY 
Haig & Haig and soda for me—double. 
NIGEL cancelling Rory’s order) 
Two black & White—single 
(Rory sulks—waiter nods and exits. Cigaret girl walks 
through again 
CIGARET GIRL 
Cigars—cigarets—marijuana 
recognizes Nigel) 
Hello, Nigel, honev. 
NIGEL 
(sotto “o1ce ) 
Ixnay—in front of— 
SVpett 


B-O-Y 
CIGARET GIRL 

sotto voice) 

Can't he 


S p oy 
NIGEL 
(sotto voice) 
No—he goes to a_ p-r-0-g-r-e-S-S-i-v-e s-c-h-o-o-l—Pack of 
Chesterfields, please, Miss. 
(She puts down cigarets. He tosses her a bill. Her 
smile fades as Rory pinches her) 
CIGARET GIRL 
Ow! 
(looking at Nigel accusingly) 
NIGEL 
It wasn’t ine. 
(Cigaret girl glares at Rory) 
CIGARET GIRL 
If vou were only 10 years older— 
RORY 
Don't build your dreams around it, you're reall: not my 
type. 
(Cigaret girl exits huffily) 
NIGEL—(tenderly) 
Enjoving yvourself, son? 
RORY—‘(looking off, bitterly) 


Look at that other kid le’s got a whole bottle of Haig 
& Haig and he’s no older than I am. 
NIGEL 


You must try not to be bitter, son. You see. his father is 
an execulive producer. But by God, if I can keep this 
job at Metro you'll have the same advantages. Wait!— 
There's the thief!—After him—! 
(They rise and hurry out) 
NIGEL 

There—through the lobby—he’s going to the parking lot! 

(They reach the parking lot. It is dark—headlights 

flashing. Horns honking—) 





I was Charles Pathe’s secretary in Paris this tramp was a 
comedian rated second only to Max Linder. 

No actor or actress grows old either philosophically or 
gracefully; that. of course, is the motif of “Sunset Boule- 
vard.’ Competition. plus egotism are the foundation 
stones which bring about those daily displays of cruelty 
which [| have witnessed and described at the beginning of 
this picce. The story was ruthlessly true to life—as lived 
in Hollywood; to me, it was also a glorious swan-song for 
Gloria Swanson—as a motion picture star: I believe she 
well knew that when she consented to play the part—but 
what rere glorious exit could Gloria ask? 

I did not feel sorry for the Desmond girl in “Sunset 
Boulevard; I wasn’t supposed to—and there was the 
artistry. Desmond was as mad as Lewis Carroll’s mad 
hatter. 

“There is a pleasure sure 
“In being mad which none but madmen know.” 
—Dryden. 
didn't feel sorry for Gloria; she was in her 
Hut it hurt me mightily to see Anna Nillson flashed 
on and off the screen; lovely Anna with whom I made a 
seria!, along with Tom Moore of the four Moore bovs, 
years and donkey's years ago. I felt sorry for Buster 
Keaton wili whom I u-ed to party-clown on Roscoe Ar- 
buck'e’s jamborees when we shared the Glendale studio. 
But I have scen Buster on television and | hope there is 
a new future ahead—so rare, so rare, so rare-—‘ust as rare 
as is the Buster Keaton temperament in motion picture 
adversity; happy up, happy down, 


No, I 


glory. 








NIGEL—( distraught) 
Where is he? Where’s my yellow Cadillac? 
it—I can't find it— 
(He sees something off—gives Rory the slip—and 
sneaks out of scene, leaving Rory in the light. There 
is the sound of a finely purring motor—Rory looks off 


—pales) 
PGES 


I can’t find 


RORY 
Dad! Get out of that seat! 
(runs to Nigel in a car seat) 
Dad, what are you doing in that Jaguar? 
(Nigel, oblivious, guns motor desperately) 
NIGEL 
Shut up! Get in! 
RORY 


looking off) 


Oh, my God! 
(A pot-bellied Sheriff's Officer en 


ters along witi | 


= 


| ae. Motorcycle Cop, a Stranger with the 
SHERIFF'S OFFICER 
O. K.. Buddy, shut it off. Where do you think you're 
going? 


STRANGER 
That’s my car! 


Get out of there! 
(Ni l gets oul, hangs his head, 


Rory holdi g his arin 
Qiiad ¢ 
NIGEL sta ring 
It looked like mine Isn't this a Cadillac? 
STRANGER 
It's a Jaguar. 
SHERIFF'S OFFICER—to Stranger (hostilely) 
I wouldn't be so proud, buddy. If vou ask me, them foreign 
cars ought to go back where they came 


STRANGER 


trom, 


Well, arrest him! 
L. A. COP—igetting on motorcycle, to Sheriff's Officer) 
You book him—this is your territory. 
SHERIFF'S OFFICER 
But you saw him do it 
(to Nigel) 
Where do you live? 
NIGEL 
Brentwood—but please let me go— It was just a misvake—, 
SHERIFF'S OFFI ER—(to L. A. cop) 
It looks like a clear case for the Brentwood station—and 
besides I'm off duty 
(As the 
blac} iq oul Ol Cops and Stranger. 
Rory aud Nigel as they walk bitterly) 
ROR Y—(whimpering?) 
Oh—Dad—a common thief. I'll be disgraced at 
tellow. 


Cops argue Nigel and Rory tiptoe out, light 


yj 


Stout- 


NIGEL 
Shut your vig, fat, flabby mouth. 
LIGHTS OUT—ON on breakfast nook. 
standing anxiously as Nigel come 


DAWN 


Dawn its 


Did vou find it? 
Nigel flops down at the table wearily and shakes his 
nead 
DAWN 
The studio’s been phoning. I said vou were detained at 
the dentist having your teeth capped. They understood. 
And Mr. Sussman, your producer, was very sweet. He said 
he was running a picture tonight—could vou meet him 
at Projection Room A at eight? 
NIGEL—( brightening) 
He did? 
DAWN 
Oh, darling—chance it. Take my Nash! Park it outside— 
don't drive on the lot— 
NIGEL 
No—I can't risk a brilliant future in the industry. Lassie’s 
been slipping and Dore’s counting on me. He's even 
promised to get me a plaque from the Tailwaggers. Oh, 
Whai to do? What to do—? 
(Glances at watch) 
It's seven now— 
(Rory comes through pushing his bicycle) 
DAWN 
Where are you going at this hour? 
RORY 
To the gas station—my ear’ out of gas. 
; NIGEL fseetng bike) 
Wait—I have it—I'll ride the bicevecle to MGM! 
(he grabs it away from the kid) 
DAWN 
If you won't take Rory’s Chevrolet—my Nash, 
or your agent’s Buick—how can vou take a bicvele? 
| NIGEL—(as he rides off) 
Arrivng on a bicycle they'll think I'm eccentric—a genius! 
fas he goes out) 
Probably double my salary. 
‘he laughs triumphantly) 
(Rory and Dawn. a jubilant pair, | 
and dial? 


A bievcle. 


eap to their phones 


RORY fon phone) 


Hello, Mick—Look, at Hialeah—in the third —I want 
90-90-50 across the board on Fancy Pants 

DAWN 
Hello. Mr. Gershgorn?—Mrs. Flatbush—Hold my brace- 


let—my husband just went to work at Metro! 
BLACKOUT 





Unappreciated Audition 
“Te walk a mile to hear Pinza sing,” people often 
say. or “I'd give anything in the world to watch Tos- 


canini.” But they don't always mean exactly what 
they sav. : 

<a ere 

Proot of this fact was demonstrated a number of 


years ago when Lady 
of “The Miracle.” 

S. N. Behrman gave a party in her honor at his 
apartment and during the course of the evening an- 
other guest rose and played a violin solo. Then he 
Played another and another and the more that he 
plaved the more the neighbors in adjoining apartments 
complained) They pounded on the walls. They hit 
the water pipes. Finally, they sent in word that un- 
less the music stopped at once. they v ould call for the 
police So they succeeded. of course. in stopping the 
music which had been provided free of charge and 
for their pleasure by the unseen violinist—Jascha 
Heifetz. sernard Sobel. 


Diana Manners was the star 
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“Builds to one of the most powerful 
sequences to be seen on the screen 
...excellent entertainment...head- 


ed for SOUND boxoffice returns.”’ 
— Motion Picture Daily 


“A brilliant achievement...sweeps 
past other attempts... has mak- 


ings of outstanding boxoffice suc- 
cess.”’ —Film Daily 


“Two-fisted... gripping drama... 
taut, suspenseful . . . better-than- 


average grosses are indicated...’ 
—Daily Variety 


“Shocking, but gripping . . . thor- 
oughly effective... hard-hitting...’ 
—Variety 


“Furious impact.” 
— Hollywood Reporter 


“Excellent...carried almost to per- 
fection...exhibitors need not be 
afraid to boast of its outstanding 


qualities... .’’ 
— Motion Picture Herald 


“Gutty, uncompromising... distin- 


guished... excellent. . =’ 
— Boxoffice 


“Exciting and tingling...can be 


sold with success.” 
—Independent Film Journal 


“Unforgettable ... outstanding... 


should do excellent business.” 
— Showmen’s Trade Review 


ROBERT STILLMAN PRODUCTIONS presets THE SOUND OF FURY’ 


FRANK LOVEJOY - KATHLEEN RYAN - RICHARD CARLSON - LLOYD BRIDGES with Katherine Locke - Adele Jergens - Art Smith - frene Vernon - Renzo Cesana 


Producer + Directed by CYRIL ENOFIELO + Adapted for the screen by JO PAGANO from his own novel, “THE CONDEMNED” 


Produced by ROBERT STILLMAN «+ SETON I. MILLER—Associate 
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How to Be Your Own Boss 


— And Survive 
By JERRY WALD & NORMAN KRASNA 


Hollywood. 
They told us to go in business for 
ourselves. 


And we did 

Come on. fellows.” they said, 
“be vour own bosses Think of it. 
No front office pressure, no wor- 
ries. no arguments, no troubles.” 

Not much. 

The first big newspaper story 
that broke told about our $50,000,- 
000 revolving fund and our 12 pic- 
tures a vear for five years ana oul 
profit-sharing deals fo1 talented 
people and a lot of other things 
that we thought were pretty nice 
That was great. 

Then the first time we came to 
purchase a_ story property the 


agent asked for most of the 50 mil- 


lion and 50°. of everything else 
that came along You know, a 
profit-sharing deal 

Look we said. “that’s not just 
for you, that mones That has to 
pay for 60 pictures.” We've been 
saving it ever since, because he 
wasn't the only agent with that 
idea You know agents 

Then came the contract with 
RKO Radio Pictures, an organiza- 
tion of very nice people. The con- 
tract is 250 pages long and we 
were about to send it to the read- 
ing depirtment for synopsis and 
comment when we were told by 
our more experienced secretaries 
that this was not the place for it 


Fortunately they also intercepted a 
memorandun. saying something 
about optioning the contract and 
assigning a writer to it for further 
development. We had heard a ru- 
mor that it was to be the Febru- 
ary Literary Guild selection. 
With that taken care of—and we 


won't say by whom—we thought 
we'd settle back and become ac- 
climated to the new environs of 


Ho!lywood after long exiles in Bur- 
bank and Culver City respective- 
l\ We didn’t have to start a pic- 
ture for the first six months. You 
know, sort of take it easy and try 
out the new office refrigerator with 
a couple cases of Dr. Brown’s 

But things don’t always work 
out the way you figure them. Just 
ask Joe Frisco. 

There were a couple of stories 
kicking around that we liked so 
we bought them. And there was 
that great French picture, “The 
Blue Veil” that we could get at a 
good price, so we did. You know 
how it is. If we didn’t get ‘em 
somebody else would and we'd be 
kicking ourselves. Not that we 
want to make all the films in town. 
There’s a druggist in Pomona who 
took a hand camera to the Hadas- 
sah Flower Show and made a great 
little picture and we congratulated 
him just like everybody else. 

Well, that’s the way we began, 


just about six weeks after we 
closed our deal. We weren't go- 
ing to rush things. So now we've 


got 14 writers working on 12 prop- 
erties and about a half dozen more 
ready to go into work. We've al- 
ready got ‘“‘Cowpoke” under way 
and almost finished and we have 
Jane Russell about to step into 
harness for our USO film and you 
can bet that’ll be the greatest thing 
to come along since the Great Pro- 
file—Jane Russell, we mean. 

We have maybe one or two story 
conferences a week on each script, 
and then there’s stock film to look 
at. new people to interview, studio 
business to take care of. lawyers 
to talk to, taxes to worry about, 
locations, technical advice, out- 
side cooperation and one or two 
other minor items that come with 
being your own bosses and not hav- 
ing anvthing to worry about. 

We figure we must be making 
progress. We've finished eight 
cases of Dr. Brown's. 

There’s another small 
being your own bosses. 


item in 
That's get- 


ting actors for your pictures. The 
thing with actors is that when 


they're poor they always want to 
work but nobody wants them. 
Which is why they're poor. Then 
when they get rich everybody else 
when they get. rich eve. vbodyv 

And their agents. Agents should 
feel pretty strongly about this be- 
cause without their clients working 
they don't get paid. but it doesn’t 
figure this way. The other dav we 
tried to get a commitment with a 
Star and called her agent in. He 
walked through the door and said. 
“She don't wanna work no more 
this vear—what kind of a part is 
it—she gets $100.000.” 


Or we're lucky enough to find 


one we want who really wants to 


work and she’s got a smart, coop- 
erative agent--there are a lot of 
very nice gents who are agents in 
Hollywood, “Benny Greenspan” to 
the contrary notwithstanding—and 


we've got a great idea to tell her 
and she thinks the same way we 
do about it but where’s the 
script? She likes the idea but she 
has to read a script. It'll be six 


weeks before the script is finished 
but she wants to read it right awa) 


We ask her to wait and she agrees 
Five and a half weeks go by and 
we read in VarIETy that she’s 
signed with another studio 

The last two days we've been 
having conferences, trying to fig- 
ure out a way to work in a 26-hour 
dav and an eight-day week. When 
veu're in business for yourself 
there’s so much more time to re- 
lax, with no troubles, no worries, 
no pressure 

Yes, being your own bosses is 
great We even get to write our | 
own VARIETY Anniversary piece 


Coldwyn’s Writing 
Hollywood. 
Samuel Goldwyn, with the pros- 
pects of going into production still 
months off, has his writing mill go- 
ing full tilt He has scriveners 
working on eight different stories. 


Most advanced is “Hans Christian 
Andersen,” which, if progress con- 


tinues, will thus probably be the 
first before the cameras. 
Goldwyn is more intense than 


ever in his thought that writing is 
of the utmost importa..ce. He feels 
that adaptations, treatments and 
screenplays must be closer to per- 
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MONA FREEMAN 
1950 Just Completed 
“Copp Canvon Bri 


‘Dear B Paramount 


Direction M.C.A. 


WILBY-KINCEY SNARES 
3 ATLANTA THEATRES 


Atlanta. 
Paramount, Fox and Roxy thea- 
tres here, operated for the past 15 
vears by Georgia Theatres, headed 
by William Jenkins, have been 











inded” 


Pictures 





taken over by Wilby-Kincey Ser- 
vice Corp. Switch was made in 
compliance with the divestiture 


provisions in the Paramount anti- 
trust consent decree. 

Noble Arnold, of the W-K office 
in Durham, N. C., has arrived in 
Atlanta in connection with the 
newly-acquired operations. 


Suspend Byfield Biog 


Work on the biography of the 
late Chicago hotelman, Ernest By- 
field, has been temporarily 
pended by his son, Ernest Byfield, 
Jr 


sus- 














fect than ever before prior to Meanwhile Music _ Corp. — of 
shooting, since competition faced America is interested in the idea 
by the screen is so great. as basis for a film. 
-_ round 
N coopin A 
By LOUELLA 0. PARSONS 
Hollywood. delivering it turned out to be two 
Awhile back I found myself in quite different things. 


the awkward position of having a 
headline story put right in my lap, 
only to find 1 couldn't get it out 
of my lap and 
on the front 
pages without 
intrigue that 
would have 
del h t- 
ed Sherlock 
Holmes, or his 
more modern 
successor, Per- 
ry Mason. 

For weeks 
the papers 
had carried 
aily stories 
about Rita Johnson and the mys- 
terious blow on her head. She had 
been found in her bedroom, un- 
conscious with a headwound that 
was said to have been caused by 
a heavy hair drier found near her 
body. 

The poor girl lay in a deep coma 
ir a hospital for days. The doctors 
were far from hopeful that she 
would live. and feared if she did 
she might be mentally ill. 

But she d‘d live. And the day 
she ieft the hospital Rita disap- 
peared without giving any clue as 
to her whereabouts. 

It was at this point that I re- 
ceived a telephone call saying that 
Rita was recuperating out of town 
and would see me. She was very 
weak, and it was feared that a 
full press conferznce would be too 
much for her, 

I was told that I would be taken 
to her, but waere was a complete 
secret. I didr.’t know where she 
and her mothei were living; wheth- 
el it was in Los Angeles or some 
remote place. 

Rita had noi been seen, nor had 
she talked to the press. The 400 
and more reporters who cover Hol- 
lywood had been avidly looking for 
her for days to ascertain her con- 
dition. 

Here was a story that was a 
natural. The first interview with 
the blonde actress would be page 
one from Hollywood to New York. 
and it was all wrapped up in a 
pretty package for yours truly. But 
having a stcry wrapped up and 
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Louella O. 


Parsons 


When my secretary came in that 
morning she told me there was a 


strange man waiking up and down: 


in front of the house. We went 
to the window, and sure enough, 
the stranger was walking back and 
forth—watching the house. 

One of the opposition papers 
had assigned a reporter to cover 
me! It was a nice form of flattery, 
but hardly helpful in getting the 
Rita Johnson story to my news 
syndicate. If . left the house I 
would be _ followed, and _ there 
would go a nice scoop right out 
the window and over to the rival 
paper. 

This called for strategy—and 
fast. I had my driver take my car 


out of the front driveway, past the | 


” 


“spy.” and pretend to drive into 
Beverly Hills. In the meantime I 
went out into the backyard—wish- 
ing I looked a little more like the 
gardener — and began _ puttering 
around. 

My driver doubled back, picked 
me up in the alley, and we were 
off in a cloud of dust. Unfortu- 
nately, my car is very well known, 
so we arrived just in time to meet 
the representative for Miss John- 
son in a little restaurant in a beach 
town south of Los Angeles. Then 
my car went one way and his car 
went in the other direction, 30 
miles on to where Rita and her 
mother were living. 

Of course, I was not in my car, 
which was followed by two other 
newspaper reporters. 

A rendezvous point also had to 
be established for a photographer. 
All in all, we drove several hun- 
dred miles. and were almost 
caught several times, but we finally 
got there. 

After the interview the photog- 
rapher took one road back to Los 
Angeles and I took another, stop- 


ping at a gas station to dictate my | 


story to my secretary in Beverly 
Hills, who relayed it to the paper. 

I won't say it’s all in a day’s 
work, because it wasn’t. It made 
the average hectic day in the office 
—even with a crisis popping every 
hour—seem like routine. But it is 
the kind of day I'll always re- 
member. 





Can Oscar Marry Miss Cathode Ray? 





Chairman of the Department 


of Motion Pictures at N.Y.U, 


Academically Gives the Nod to Pix Over TV 


By PROF. ROBERT GESSNER 


For the past six years TV has 
been studied, taught and produced 
at our Department of Motion Pic- 








tures in the first course in the 
country to 

give academic 

credit toward 

a college de- 

gree. This 

quiet tact 1s 

mentioned 

merely to ex- 

plain what 

might appear 

to be a brash 

descent into 

the bloody 

Robert Gessner oon where 
the experts 


are battling the $64,000,000 ques- 
tion: What’s the future for the mo- 
tion picture industry? 

Although no one, not even a pro- 


fessor, knows the final answer, 
which time alone will prove, we 
have discovered through modest 


experiments certain affinities be- 
tween picture production and TV. 
It is a natural affinity which no 
man, as the preacher Says, can put 
asunder. Experimentation is the 
precious heritage and responsibil- 
ity of educational institutions, for 
electronics was first discovered and 
developed in university labs. How- 
ever, professors have been notori- 
ously bad business men, torgetting 
to take out patents, neglecting to 


acquire stock in the companies 
which market their discoveries. 
The play's the thing, as Shakes- 


peare said, and fun is still in the 
doing. We have no axe to grind, 
only our noses. If what we do may 
prove to be a contribution to the 
future development of motion pic- 
tures and TV, we continue then in 
the tradition of Hertz of Yale who 
was the first to discover the waves 
which are now pounding at the 
eyes and ears of so many millions. 

Our first discovery was refresh- 
ingly simple, namely, that tele- 
vision is only and essentially a 
craft for the transmission of 
images electronically. It is not 
within itself a creative art, no more 
than a motion picture camera and 
projector. They are clever mechan- 
ical devices. Most of all, the TV 
camera and transmitter need a 
creative product for transmission. 
Cameras need scripts which pro- 
vide far a series of related images. 
This, we discovered, is the true 
bottleneck for both TV and motion 
pictures. How to make scripts vis- 
ual so that the characters are alive 
and move dramatically before the 
cameras—therein lies the creative 
challenge. 

This is so obvious its signif- 
icance can be easily missed. Cam- 
eras, whether TV or 35m, shouid 
not be used merely as recording 
devices, except of course for news- 
reels, informational subjects, and 


vaudeville acts—and even in dog 
acts cameras can be employed 
creatively. 

| Creative Savvy - | 


Where does creativity start? The 
moment you have a dramatic idea 
and characters to personify it. 
Stanley Kramer, an N. Y. U. grad, 
has a Cyrano nose for story values. 
He believes in achieving maximum 
drama, visualization—and economy 
—through extensive rehearsals of 
camera and actors. This is excel- 
lent so far as it goes. We have dis- 
covered that economy and visual- 
ization begin before the rehearsals. 
They start on the first page of the 
script. For example, in both our 
Motion Picture and TV production 
courses we test on paper—and 
paper is cheaper than celluloid— 
(1) the dramatic idea, (2) charac- 
ters’ relationship to the dramatic 
idea, (3) climaxes in relationship 
to each other and the dramatic 
idea, (4) production values. All 
this is done, and re-done, before 
a script is approved for production. 
At the same time our students are 
studying scripts and_ available 
prints of successful productions 
both TV and Hollywood. ; 

Hindsight has its advantages, and 
pitfalls. For instance, every year 
in our script analysis class we dis- 
sect classic motion picture ex- 
amples. With pardonable enthu- 
siasm students plug the holes in 
“Wuthering Heights,” tighten up 
“Rebecca,” sharpen “Kitty Foyle,” 
revamp “Holiday,” rewrite the 
ending for “The 


Although this may sound presump- 
tuous, as no student could write 
these classics in the first place, 
this practice is nevertheless in- 
valuable as training. To train 
talent is one of the duties of mod- 
ern education. And on this score 
we are pleased to report that over 
half of our motion picture gradu- 
ates are employed in_ various 
branches of television. 

It is the duty of a university to 
research the past so that we may 
improve on the present with the 
hope of a_ better future. This 
procedure certainly has worked in 
the field of literature, for today 
more and better novels and plays 
are written by college-trained 
writers than ever before, and that 
even goes for painting and sculp- 
ture. In 


fields of pure industry, 
this is even more obvious: the 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions at Bethlehem, Pa., knows 


what was wrong with the steel that 
went into World War I, which ex- 
plains why he got promoted after 
World War ILI. 


| Pasadena ‘Sneak’ { 

The sneak preview at Pasadena 
can't really change the picture, ex- 
cept for slight trims and cuts, and 
once the final rehearsal in a TV 
show is ended the show is telecast, 
come hell or low tide. Likewise, you 
can't do a sneak preview on paper 
via the Gallup poll, because you 
are just testing a synopsis and/or 
the listening or reading ability of 
the pollee — whereas motion pic- 
tures are to be seen and felt. You 
can test on paper if (1) you know 
what you are testing, (2) you know 
how you are testing. This, we find 
in our modest little productions at 
the University, is possible in a test- 
tube tested shooting script, com- 
plete with production designs. 

We have evolved, through trial 
and error an unique pattern for 
scripts. In TV each page has four 
columns: first is the action, includ- 
ing dialog; the second column plots 
camera and lights in relation to set 
and characters; the third is the im- 
age as seen; and the fourth column 
charts camera position in relation 
to other cameras and sets. In mo- 
tion picture production the fourth 
column is omitted, as the cutting 
is not done simultaneously with the 
production. We have found that 
pictures, whether they be cinema 
or TV, can be better controlled 
and improved with these script 
patterns. 

After all, the greatest art form 
of our time (and TV seconds the 
motion by bringing moving pic- 
tures into the living room) isn’t go- 
ing to become a fabulous invalid. 
By comparison with all the older 
and sometimes decrepit arts, mo- 
tion pictures are just cutting their 
wisdom teeth, and on paper at that. 

As for Oscar and Miss Ray, it’s 
a marriage made in heaven, or at 
least in the upper ether. 


Stakes Title Claims 
To 7 G&S Operettas 


United Productions of America, 

an animated cartoon producer, has 
staked claim to titles of some 
seven Gilbert & Sullivan works 
with the Motion Picture Assn. of 
America’s Title Registration Bu- 
reau. By making the move, the 
company evidently is trying to get 
in on the ground floor inasmuch 
as G. & S. are now in the public 
domain in the U. S. 
_ While UPA is considering plac- 
ing some of the G. & S. operettas 
before the camera, company vee- 
pee Edward L. Gershman said in 
New York last week, actual pro- 
duction will have to wait on 
completion of a number of James 
Thurber stories the firm recently 
acquired for filming. He described 
the tag registration as merely a 
step of an “exploratory nature.” 

Present plans, according to 
Gershman, cali for the operettas 
to be made as principally cartoon 
features although some live se- 
quences would be contained in the 
footage. As filed with the MPAA’s 
bureau the titles include “H.M.S, 
Pinafore,” “Iolanthe,” ‘Patience, 
“Pirates of Penzance,” “Ruddi- 
gore,” “Trial by Jury,” and “Yeo- 





Informer,’ ete.i man of the Guard.” 
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New Hollywood Philosophy: 
The Theory of Compensation 


By LEO GUILD 


Hollywood. + 


Currently there is a vogue both 
on the screen and off for all types 
of psychiatry —Dianetics, Condi- 
tioned Reflex Therapy, Hypnotism, 
and Psychoanalysis But all are 
tuned to the masses instead of one 
particular group. Joe Mankiewicz 
points ou’ that all of us who work 


in the entertainment industry are 
neurotics. over-emotional, and very 
often. pitifully childish These 
very faults result in the ills of the 
industrv—uleers and other nerve- 
insvired pains and aches. Wouldn’t 
ii be nice to have a ready-made 


philosophy to lean on? One that 
,’ 


could be tuncd just to us’? 


I offer the Theory of Compen- 
sation: Not being a psychiatrist nor 
a coctor. I can only suggest it as 
a ‘avinen who has tried it and 
found it workable 

All of us are endowed with the 
same nervous” system structure. 
Some respond more to happiness, 
especially the more sensitive, and 
depress more with unhappiness 
But. regardless of the heights or 
d-pths. the measure of happiness 


and unhappiness must always come 
out even For example, you stub 
your toe If it were to happen 
after a good movie, you would feel 
it a lot more than after a bad 
movie. since everything is relative. 
Through the day there are a thou- 
ups and downs all governed 
by what has gone before. A 
of water to a man dying of thirst 
is eestasvy; to the average non- 
drinker, it’s just routine. If you 
believe this theory, you never need 


} 
Sana 


] . 
21iaSs 


be envious of the next man _ be- 
cause. no matter what his riches or 
power, he cannot rise above his 


ovn nervous system; he cannot ex- 
p-rience any sustained joys with- 
out them fading if sorrows or 
trob'e do not come between. 

_ If you believe this theory, you 
necd never feel sorry for anyone 
either. The beggar gets 10 times 
the thrill from the cigaret he picks 
from the gutter than you do out of 
a fresh pack. His nervous system, 
too. demands an equality of happi- 
ness end unhappiness. Then you 
may sav, “What's the use of all 
this?” That's exactly the attitude 
this theory should foster. It’s that 
endless, needless hankering and 
vorryving that causes the _ ulcer. 
Then why should we try? Perhaps 
because animals live a straight line 
»xistence. Their heights and 
depths hardly ever deviate from 
norm. The average man, on the 





British B. O. Downbeat 


Cut in production by J. Ar- 
thur Rank during the past 
couple of years is reflected in 
the fact that no British films 
appear on VARIETY’s list of top- 
grossers released during 1950. 
However, “Red Shoes,” which 
Eagle Lion Classics started into 
distribution in 1948, continued 
to haul in heavy coin. 


Expectation is that it will 
eventually gross around $5.- 


000,000. It took $2,000,000 in 
U. S. roadshow dates and so tar 
has garnered $1,300,000 in pop- 
ular release without having 
yet played the New York cir- 
cuits. It shows amazing 
strength in playing return en- 
gagements, in many houses 
doing as much on repeat book- 
ings as first time in. 





continual life 
But the genius 


other hand, lives a 
ot ups and downs. 
hits fantastic heights because of 
his super-sensitivity. Unfortu- 
nately, he must also suffer Just as 
greatly on the debit side, in com- 
parison. I feel we owe it to nature 
and God to fight for those heights 
and bv expecting depths, be able te 
ride through them. 

This theory of compensation has 
helped friends of mine. It’s a staff 
and a philosophy to lean on. Think 
it over and if you believe it, you'll 
find a working day in Hollywood 
a lot easier. 


SS 


UA COLLECTS 556 FEES 
FROM HADACOL FREE PIX 


Hadacol, patent medicine firm, 
which rented 600 theatres on Christ- 
mas Day for showing of Hopalong 
Cassidy pix, proved a substantial, 
albeit unconventional, source of 
revenue for United Artists. Public 
was admitted to the theatres upon 
presentation of a Hadacol boxtop. 

UA, which owns the Cassidy 
series, allowed Hadacol use of the 
prints required and collected $55.,- 
000 in rentals. 





Alfred Crown, v. p. and sales 
chief for Samuel Goldwyn Produc- 
tions, will leave N. Y. for London 
Sunday (7). He'll be away about 
two weeks. 











European Gls Favor War Pix 


Frankfurt. 


GIs in Germany are particularly fond of films with military 
background, according to the top grossers this year on the Army’s 


cinema circuit. 


The top 10 were listed by Robert E. Quick, European Command 


Motion Picture Service chief, as 
Battleground (M-G-M) 

I Was a Male War Bride (20th) 
Francis (U) 

{2 o' Clock High (20th) 

Sands of Iwo Jima (Rep) 


follows: 
She Wore a Yellow Ribbon 
(RKO) 
Neptune’s Daughter (M-G-M) 
Home of the Brave (UA) 
Inspector General (WB) 
Task Force (WB) 


Quick explained that all these pix were released in the late win- 


ter of 1949 and played into late spring of this year. 


He listed the 


top 10 grossers of those released this year, as: 


Cinderella (RKO) 

The Big Lift (20th) 
Comanche Territory (U) 

All the King’s Men (Col) 
The Yellow Cab Man (M-G-M) 


The Nevadan (Col) 

On the Town (M-G-M) 
Malaya (M-G-M) 

Captain Carey U.S.A. (Par) 
The Third Man (SRO) 


The Army maintains 112 35m theatres and 107 16m houses in the 
European Command, including Austria, Germany, Trieste and air 


bases in England, Tripoli and Saudi Arabia. 


It also serves U. S., 


military attaches and embassies in Baghdad, Ankara, Prague, Mos- 


cow, Belgrade, Bucharest (being 


and Rome, plus an Army post in Asmara, Eritrea. 


sents Yank patrons for U.S. pix 


discontinued), Budapest, Teheran 
This repre- 
abroad of about 150,000 plus as 


many foreign guests as they might bring along, as well as several 
thousand other nationals who are authorized to patronize Army 


theatres. 


This in fact provides Hollywood to further extend its influence 
and popularity, especially since pix are released in Army theatres 
almost concurrently with houses in the U. S. 

Breakdown on pix distributed in Army theatres in 1950: 


Metro 
20th-Fox 
Universal 
a ae coe 
Paramount =e 
United Artists 
RKO 

| ne 
Eagle-Lion ...... 
Film Classics 
Lippert 
Monogram 
Pees 
Goldwyn ., 


Total 


TeErerrrcre ry ree 36 
(CUSTER EDD EEE SOAR EG 28 
26 

SeTETe TTT Te Tey Te 22 
20 

We CSer erie eee ree 17 
Teer e Teer Te - 1 
eee tT CTR Tee ee ° 8 
rbenests4eesbncenns -+ 6 
Terre , 3 

CORE AAS oe 3 
soe «62 

cee 1 

Terre oe en 1 
TEE ert cri ree 188 


}come is 














| Top Pix and Stars 
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were Henry King, whuse three en- 
tries got $7,725,000, and Henry. 
Koster, whose threesome totalled | 
$6,525,000. 
Jerry Wald was far and away the | 
busiest producer and although none 
of his films proved outstandingly | 
successful, the composite of six of 
them with a gross of $9,600,000 put 
him at the top of the list of multi- 
ple filmmakers. Runner-up was Joe 
Pasternak with four at $8,575,000, 
followed by William Jacobs with a 
quartet at $8,450,000 and Darryl 
F. Zanuck with three at $7,455,000. 
Lamarr Trotti heads the roster 
of moneymaking screenwriters who 
worked on more than one pic. He 
wrote three that racked up a total 
gross of $8,875,000. George Wells 
was in place position with a trio at 
$6,925,000 and the team of Mel 
Shavelson and Jack Rose in show 
with a $6,275,000 threesome. 
$1,250,000 Now the Base 
Indicative of the b.o. slide during 
the year is the accompanying list 
of top-grossers. Listing has_ in- 
cluded during the past several 
years every pic doing more than 
$1,500,000. Floor has been dropped 
this year to $1,250,000—that now 
being considered the point at which 


a film begins to make a substantial 


impact on theatres boxoffices, al- 
though not necessarily financially 
successful for the producer from 


the standpoint of cost vs. income. 

Of the films on the current list, 
77 did better than $1,500,000. That 
compares with 92 for 1949 and 93 


for 1948. The 77 during 1950 rack- 
ed up a total of $186,240,000, as 
against $209,900,000 in 1949 and 
$229,500,000 in 1948 for those in 
the same category. 

Metro, with a combo of strong 


pix and an exceptionally well-oiled 
sales department, took a place that 
has become almost legendary as 
the distrib with most films repre- 
sented on the list of top-grossers. 
It also got top money. Of the 95 
films released during the year that 
will gross better than $1,250,000, 
Metro provided 24 for a total of 
$56,290,000. 

Second was 20th-Fox with 19 
totalling $42,950,000. It was like- 
wise runner-up to M-G in 1948 and 
1949. Paramount with 16 is third 


in 1950 with $41,400,000, same posi- | 


tion it held in 1949. 

Estimate of ‘“‘Samson’s” antici- 
pated cleanup is based on $5,310,- 
000 in the till at year’s end from 
2,010 engagements. Most of those 
were on a roadshow, upped-admis- 
sion basis. Some test runs on reg- 
ular release policy, on which the 
DeMille pie will shortly embark, 
have been held in the past fev 
months. On the basis of these, Par 
execs have been estimating regular 
release income at up to $7,000,000. 
This has been more conservatively 
estimated for the purpose of the 
current tabulation at a little better 
than $5,000,000 with innumerable 
reissues in prospect to add _ to 
the gross, as has occurred with 
“GWTW.” 

“Samson” promises tremendous 
grosses abroad, but no foreign in- 
included in any of the 
statistics in the top-grosser lists 
printed herewith. Overseas income 
generally is running about 35°o- 
40°° of each distrib’s total, but it 
varies tremendously from picture 
to picture and is next to impossible 
to estimate because of freezes, 
changes in currency rates, etc. 

The year’s only  roadshower, 
“Samson” compares with ‘Joan of 
Are,” which played on that basis 
last year and will shortly go out 
on regular release. “Joan” got $2.- 
600,000 on the upped-scale policy 
and prospects are for another $1.- 
500,000 on regular run for a total 
of $4,100,000. 

Last year’s leader, incidentally, 
was “Jolson Sings Again” with $5,- 
000,000. “Male War Bride” and 
“Snake Pit” tied with “Joan” at 
$4,100,000 for runner-up. “Pinky” 
followed at $3,800,000. 


There were seven pix in 1950 
that entered the over-$4,000.000 
Golden Circle class. They bring 


the industry’s alltime total in that 
rarified atmosphere to 77 pix. Up 
to 1946 there were only 25 films 
that had ever achieved that whop- 
ping gross. 

Indication of the trend of grosses 
in recent years is seen in a com- 
parison of the number of pix in 
the various fiscal categories. Here's 
the lineup: 


Over 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 
$0,000,000 I 1 0 11 5 
$4,000,000 2. 8S FH 
$3,000,000 10 19 22 35 43 
$2.000,000 44 50 65 75 73 


U. S. and Canadian rentals. 


_Top-Grosses by Companies 


Company-by-company pix that promise to gross $1,250,000 or more in 
Also how much coin each company has 


received or will receive from pictures on the list: 


-_— 
SORMAUARWNE 


11 


No. of Pix Over Total 

$1,250,000 Rentals 
1 hearer BOMeeKs 24 $56,290,000 
DS) praabed SaraieG . 19 42,950,000 
POTAMOUNE 2606652 6 ebanieaeate 16 41,400,000 
MRP POR oc 6aiicceues aed a seie Ee 30,800,000 
La eae ar ire arr area a . «= 11,600,000 
lS re apkiale a sees aoe 4 9,800,000 
CREE cic ease aicaseeeadanee< 4 6,575,000 
Republic Tree errr Te 2 6,150,000 
Selznick Releasing Org. ........ . I 2,150,000 
RMICOe FATUISED «id cdiccwececeone x = 1,550,000 
Beare TaGn Classics sccsceccwsce 1 1,300,000 
95 $210,565,000 





Top-Grosses of 1950 


Following are the films sent into release during 1950 that prom- 


ise to gross $1,250,000 or more in domestic 


(U. S. and Canadian) 


film rentals. Included are all films which have played a sufficient 
number of engagements to make possible an accurate estimate of 
the coin the distributor will receive. Any film not included, it can 


thus 


be 


assumed, will not earn $1,250,000. Pictures with too few 


dates at the year’s end for estimating total returns include Warners’ 


eUNT 
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est Point Story” 


and “Dallas,” Paramount’s “Mr. Music,” 
“For Heaven's Sake,” UA’s “Cyrano de Bergerac” 


20th's 
and “Sound of 


Fury,’ RKO’s “Mad Wednesday” and Metro’s “Kim.” 
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83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 


DOMisGn. BUG MGCMION: és.6 0500050 kebeds Pat 11,000,000 
lie fact. i. ie a ne ee ae M-G 4,550,000 
King Solamon’s Mines ..........cccces M-G 4.400.000 
Cheaper By thé DGz6h éciccccccccesees 20th 4,325,000 
Annie Get Your Gun M-G 4,200,000 
OOM) nia kk hi 2 O40 4008 K Ko OER aM RKO 4,150,000 
Peter Or UNG. PMIGO. 64.6606 o58 6 0080s M-G 4.150.000 
MANGS Or TWO GIMME Kacgasad aves siveud.e Rep 3,900,000 
Re oe eae ae ee Ss diee bos 20th 3,550,000 
Ie MP GCIOCK TRIG ii.8i 608 h000d4 65504004 20th 3,225,000 
All About Eve iti k-k ee Sek Oe Ba als Soke 20th 2,900,000 
Brame Gna the ALrvow ck déaccscdcvacen WB 2,900,000 
BI Ss A Se oa issv 0b hse SOR SPREE Lg a U-I 2,900,000 
Se Ea a IA: 54s. ¥-5 done 30% .04a x a5.08 ea wa M-G 2,900,000 
RMSURAS RENE? 5-51.53 14 3 4.4:058 Gidid ESAS La M-G 2,750,000 
BEEOe Sate WORKS bi dsdascdcaéceasda M-G 2.700.000 
CE er en ae ee ea 20th 2,650,000 
CaN RIO cada Rgeb Sle hws WOR RASS RA Par 2.625.000 
PIERS, OC OUD. oxide aie wed Oo aa M-G 2,600,000 
INI NNO 2 rae arelbid beavers os kar 2,600,000 
REMC OF POMOS x c.0as.0di0si ss ea dos sacwe 20th 2.550.000 
DUIIUNGE DUC 6 ks rda tien dwot cans deanss M-G 2.550.000 
, £<s “Seeere eee eer 20th 2,450,000 
ail Cree Gee S ION cnxieacecvadcasacaes Col 2,400,000 
ee SEO NEUE socsavedneeeiewvauneda Par 2,400,000 
Let’s Dance Meare Rode Via CR RS Par 2,400,000 
PAS NO Ay, are yak. Sai as Bm Oe 8 wd ae WB 2,400,000 
Pet ED es RSS D EK OFC KR S ore 2,350,000 
USE BOUIOVATG. 6.66 60-6.66600600000888 Par 2,350,000 
The Heiress rere er Cre ee ee Par 2,300,000 
American Guerilla in Philippines ...... 20th 2,275,000 
My Blue Heaven rere ee See 20th 2.275.000 
Daughter of Rosie O’Grady ........... WB 2,250,000 
re eee Rep 2.250.000 
ER, TO. 5-4 6 0.00890 0.04 544 RAD U-I 2,250,000 
Se Ct 66 68h0064605%605-0K000 M-G 2,240,000 
SE SD. ks 6 0600 06se's vend denen Par 2.200.000 
SUCRE SIUBTEL cc ccccccisseccecese WB 2,200,000 
Pagan Love Song ...... ere M-G 2.200.000 
oo Re ee U-I 2,175,000 
Qi 2! rt ee ee eee ee Re SRO 2.150.000 
eer re ee ee ee re eee . WB 2,100,000 
J ak, lh) a RKO 2.050.000 
WOON: FAVOMUG 6.6 66666.608560004d0800% 20th 2,050,000 
ree re ee ene te ere ae M-G 1,975,000 
Gunfighter er Oe eee 20th 1,950,000 
Oh, You Beautiful Doll .... oes BUUN 1,950,000 
Breakthrough .. WB 1,900,000 
Malaya Lee Teer ere Perr eer M-G 1,900,000 
Were MING: FIOM o6. kiss 64.58 cob ak ekae 20th 1,900,000 
I Oe gd ees as sk w'nne M-G 1,900,000 
Treasure Island ...... Par ee tee ee ee RKO 1,875,000 
Yellow Cab Man paid wert 1,850,000 
CONG ME 4s dw ws vebacedar Te errr WB 1,800,000 
yt ae) errr 1,750,000 
UT OE 620.2. .6 SHEA RE Vaca tow oe Ree 20th 1,750,000 
Nancy Goes to Rio .......... .. M-G 1,750,000 
SE EE kc hsv OK AEROS SSS 0h seo eR ES Par 1,725,000 
Way POOUSY FIGCOEE 6506 oo .4:6:5 See 8 6 eam RKO 1,725,000 
Chicago Deadline ......cccecccsccccace Par 1,700,000 
Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye ............. WB 1,700,000 
Rocky Mountain ens Soe WB 1,700,000 
When Willie Comes Marching Home . 20th 1,700,000 
Toast OE Tee: SOD 5.0545-50scseenere M-G 1,675,000 
Tripoli CTU TEC TTT eee Tore Par 1,650,000 
a a! a ns Par 1,625,000 
Reformer and the Redhead ............ M-G 1,625,000 
Comanche Territory ............ ee 1,600,000 
— I heels i's ce as . WB 1,600,000 
J eee ae . pat 1,550.00 

Mrs. Mike Lee eT eT ee eT ee UA 1560400 
ee ci sc cea wonadanens Col 1,550,000 
Saar Sen . 20th 1,525,000 
Caged Se er en ae WB 1,500,000 
Eagle and the Hawk ................. Par 1.500.000 
East Side, West Side ................. M-G 1,500,000 
Young Man With a Horn ............_. WB 1,500,000 
Stars in My Crown .................. M-G 1,475,000 
Two Weeks With Love ...........0ce. M-G 1,475,000 
Union Station bere. Gia asie hare oe wie ear Par 1,425,000 
Always Leave "Em Laughing .......... WK 1,400,000 
Damned TE: SH Rb hecaecdvacens ... WB 1,400,000 
Louisa bs +n CURE R RA Weed ge ceeded U 1,400,000 
Three Secrets .................... 000 WB 1,400,000 
In a Lonely Place ................ 1, .. Col 1,375,000 
Life of Her Own .............0 M-G 1,375,000 
No Way Out shickhdicasaakaeend 20th 1,350,000 
Destination Moon ................... ~. ELC 1,300,000 
Miniver Story .............. 0000077 M-G 1,300,000 
Pretty Baby ....................0..., WB 1,300,000 
Ticket to Tomahawk ................. 20th 1,300,000 
Abbott & Costello in Foreign Legion... . U 1,275,000 
MEEMEN 111, sentubieusasaneaetere, 20th 1,275,000 
 SOMOVEE cc cccccececcesececcccene ME 1,250,000 
Petty Girl 900666060000606006 Col 1,250.000 
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—hoping to get even. 


Stevens and Ethel Barrymore 
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the galleries of countries where 


So, here at the expectant hour | hissing and booing are not only 
ef 3 (p. m.) and entombed within | tolerated but encouraged.” 


the four or five scarlet walls of my 
sitting room in the St. Francis, I 
await Mr. Ashton Stevens. 

With his proverbial effectiveness, 
at this moment telephones that 
he is downstairs, prepared for the 
«orst and hoping for the best. 

So I collect a few quires of fools- 
cap and several sharp pencils and 
tell him to come on. 

Mr. Stevens when he came into 
the room was clad from head to 
foot in that delicate shade of new 
brown so fashionable this year, 
and was smoking only one cigaret. 
At once he asked if 1 minded, and 
upon assuring him that I did not 
he seated himself in the most com- 
fortable chair in the room. I said: 

“Mr. Stevens, do you think that 
dramatie criticism is of any value? 
And if so, to whom?” 

“It’s of great value to me,” 
said. 

“Bernard Shaw said 
time ago.” I replied. 

“I am glad that Shaw and I agree 
on one point,” he answered, “but as 
a matter of fact I steal great pleas- 
ure in going to the theatre. I'm 
the most enthusiastic audience.” 

“Deadhead?” 

“No: at Mr. Hearst's expense. I’m 
the best customer of the boxoffice 
in San Francisco. I find a won- 
derful satisfaction in being by na- 
ture a passionate playgoer, and in 
being able to talk about the play 
to four or 500,000 people the next 
morning—people who cannot an- 
swer back. I think the most pleas- 
ing form of fiction is——” 

“Dramatic criticism?” 

“No,” he said seriously, forget- 
{ing that his third cigaret had gone 
out, “the drama. On the stage 
everything, including imagination, 
is, or should be, supplied by the 
actor. I think it is ridiculous that 
a popular public demands so much 
newspaper space for actors rather 
than for plays.” 

Parrots 

“ Parrots,’ you call actors, don’t 
vou?” I said, recalling an interview 
I happened to come across during 
my wanderings which amused me 
very much, as it suggested to Mr. 
Wilton Lackaye that he turn his 
great mentality to “penning” rath- 
er than to “parroting.” I passed 
him the matches, and, as he start- 
ed his seventh, he said: “If I'd 
thought twice I might have called 
them illuminators.” 

“Well,” I said, “that casts a lit- 
tle light on your first thought.” 

Our hero at this moment sank 
back into the red brocaded cush- 
ions, made several foolish little 


he 


he 


that some 





| 


| 


smoke rings and said, dreamily: | 7 a : 
“Actors are the pianofortes upon “It’s only the critics who spring up 


Which the composer plays.” 
“Luckily for the composer,” said 
1, “he seldom plays his own compo- 
sitions.” 
“For that matter,” said Mr. Stev- 
ens, ‘all actors are nov Steinways.” 
“And very few authors are Bee- 
thovens,” said I. 


I then probed for more of Mr. 
Stevens’ critorical views, and he 
proceeded to divulge: 

“The critic who doesn’t take his 
audience into account is an ass. 
He has only to stand in the lobby 
of the theatre and listen to ‘rotten,’ 


or ‘great’, or ‘the best ever’, or 
‘the worst yet’—to write a truth- 
ful account of the performance. 
But the genial vice of the best 


critics is that they insist upon hav- 
ing an opinion of their own.” 

“I suppose they feel they must 
earn their salary, no matter how 
painful,” I suggested. 

“The salary ?”’ 

“No, the original thought.” 

“It is a curious thing,” continued 
the genial critic, “that a newspaper 
devotes more space to theatricals 
than to any other topic except per- 
haps the noble one of sports; and 
this amount of space is not, of 
course, given up solely on account 
of the author and actor.” 

“Neither subject would strike 
me as irrelevant in a page of thea- 
tricals,” I ventured. 

“Quite true, but the critic also 
counts with his editor and his pub- 
lic. He is not supposed to write 
an editorial on a comedy; in fact 
he is supposed to write something 
that in a briefer way is almost as 
entertaining as the comedy itself. 
He must first, last and all the time 
be readable—not alone to the actor 
or author, for a big newspaper is 
not a trade journal.” 

“Thank heaven,” I answered. 

“His service is entirely for the 
public.” 

“Tell me more, Mr. Stevens,” I 
begged, for I was learning. 

“Critics,” he went on_ kindly, 
“more than any others have con- 
tributed to the inflated head of the 
modern actor. Critics more than 
managers are responsible for the 
ridiculous growth of mushroom 
stars.” 

“But,” I said timidly, ‘critics, 
too, become stars just because of 
these mushrooms. Why, I’ve seen 
your name in type as big as mine.” 

“Perhaps that is because I write 
so nicely about you!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad! Every little 
bit helps,” I said with a ring of 
gratitude in my voice, for I was 
beginning to feel that my years of 
struggle and toil had not been 
wasted. 

“But don’t you think for a mo- 
ment,” went on my encourager, 
“that I am confounding you with 
mushrooms.” 


in a night that confound me with 
mushrooms. You've been writing 
about the stage too long to make 
an amateur’s mistake. Why, you 
were an aged person when I made 
my first appearance. Really, the 
funniest thing you do is pose as an 


infant phenom. Won't you smoke?” 


He smoked and silence was my | 


cue, 

“Mr. Stevens,” I said through a 
cloud of smoke, hoping to discover 
him on the other side, “has it ever 
struck you that the writing time a 
dramatic critic devotes to a first 
night—from 40 minutes to one 


hour to two hours, according to the | 
inadequate for a. 


newspaper—is 
Just consideration of a performance 
that has taken the dramatist a year 
to write, the manager 
months to arrange and the actor as 
many months to study and re- 
hearse?” 

“The critic’s time is much great- 
er than that of the audience, for 
the verdict of the audience is im- 
mediate. But in this country un- 
fortunately the hiss and boo are 
barred. The man that pays for his 
chair in the theatre is privileged to 
make demonstraiion only in the 
Way of approval.” 


Mr. Stevens, having delivered 
himself of these pearls of thought, 
«fain sank back into the red 


Cushions, and I, taking advantage 
of his serenity said: 


“You perhaps don’t recognize 


that an actor is a sensitive creature. 
It doesn't take great demonstra- 
‘ions of sound to convey to his 

ind that he is a success or a 
f ‘ture. There is no sound so ter- 
‘ible to an actor as silence. To a 
Nummer who sees across the foot- 
ghts a sea of eager, intelligent 
1dCeES 


» Or—which more often hap- 
ens, even to the greatest— a sea 
Gead masks—such conveys to the 
or Infinitely more than the vul- 
blatant demonstrations from 


ns 


several | 


He then lighted his 37th cigaret 
and observed: “I am glad to say 
that in the march of civilization 
the best dramatic critics now re- 
ceive salaries almost as great as 
those paid the worst actors.” 

Which is a fact that has often 
occurred to me when perusing the 
various efforts of the best critics. 

Mr. Stevens looked around for 
his brown gloves, so I hastened to 
say: 

“You know you do a great deal 
of harm, Ashton Stevens?” 

“Harm?” he smiled. 

“Yes, not to the drama, or to 
the actor, but to the measly little 
criticules who endeavor to produce 
your effects by awkward imita- 
tion. In their strain to be witty 
they frequently tackle Shakespeare 
as you the week before have 
tackled vaudeville. Important dra- 
matie critics ought to realize their 
responsibilities. You know quite 
well, I am sure, that if you weren’t 
an important dramatic critic I 
wouldn’t be interviewing you—for, 
despite your youth and my old age, 


'I am almost as good a judge of 


critics as you are of actors. That 
cigaret looks very short and sad, 
do have a tall one.” 

He pulled on his brown gloves at 
the door. Suddenly I said: 

“How does it feel to take your 
own medicine, to be interviewed?” 

His reply was thrillingly honest. 
He said: 

“It’s he ” 


He paraphrased General Sher- | 


Wall St.’s RKO Switch | 


RKO Corp. was dropped 
from the listings on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange yesterday 
(Tues.) as divorcement of the 
major became effective. Ad- 
mitted to dealings were the 
common shares of the new 
RKO Pictures Corp. and RKO 
Theatres Corp. 

* Ticker symbol for the film 
outfit is RKP; RKT identifies 
the theatre firm. 








§ War Pix Among 
Top 50 Grossers 


For people who many industry- 
ites have repeatedly alleged do not 
like war pictures, filmgoers of the 
U. S. and Canada gobbled up a 
good many of them during the past 
year. VARIETY’s current tabulation 
of top-grossers of 1950 shows eight 
films—among them “Battleground,” 
the No. 2 coin-grabber of the year— 
in the war category. 

Just as the flock of moneymak- 
ing Negro prejudice films last year 
threw askew the theory that film- 
goers didn’t want “problem” pic- 
tures, so the present list knocks the 
anti-war film idea into a peaked 
cap. Three of the pix are among 
the top 10 grossers of the year. 

They are “Battleground,” which 
got $4,550,000; “Sands of Iwo 
Jima,” $3,900,000, and “12 O’Clock 
High,” $3,225,000. Others on the 
list are “American Guerrilla in the 
Philippines,” $2,275,000; ‘“Break- 
through,” $1,900,000; ‘Three Came 
Home,” $1,900,000; ‘‘Willie Comes 
Marching Home,” $1,700,000 and 
“The Big Lift,” $1,275,000. 

Incidentally, 20th’s “No Way 
Out,” last of the chain of Negro 
discrimination films, was reieased 
during 1950 and apparently suf- 
fered the usual fate of a tail-ender 
in a cycle. It will garner a total 
of only about $1,350,000 as against 
20tk’s entry last year, “Pinky,” 
which was fifth on the year’s hit 
parade at $3,800,000. ‘Out,’ with 
only 2,000 dates so far, is inten- 
tionally being played off slowly by 
20th in the hope of building in- 
terest. 

Metro’s “Intruder In the Dust,” 
another 1950 release in the Negro 
pix series, likewise failed to show 
the strength of the group the pre- 
vious year. It didn’t even hit the 
$1,250,000 minimum to make the 
VARIETY list. 

A much-publicized film in the 
postwar category that failed to hit 
the top-grosser list was Stanley 
Kramer’s “The Men.” While high- 
ly-successful from the cost-versus- 





income standpoint (its budget was 





man’s rather thunderous estimate | 


of war, and it did not become his 
browns. 


“Oh, no,” I hastily assured him. ‘about $420,000), it will gross only 


about $1,175,000. 























End of Stars and System Era 


Continued frem page 3 





more sophisticated public has de-} late to count in the present tabu- 
creed that a star probably wil!!! lation, since most of its playdates, 
never again be able to carry a pic- | obviously, will be in 1951. 


ture on his own. Not only is the 
story of utmost importance, 
whole series of ingredients must 
be kneaded together at the right | 
moment, it is acknowledged. Leave 
any of them out and no matter 
how big the star, the film will 
prove a flop or, at best, a mild 
Success, 
Gloria’s Comeback 

On that basis, of course, no sea- 
soned industryite is willing to 
write off any player—no matter 
how many poor pictures in a row 
he’s been in or how long he’s been 
off the screen. A case in point 
this year, of course, is Gloria 
Swanson, who made a comeback in 
“Sunset Boulevard.” The picture, 
which will gross about $2,350,000, 
has been quite successful, al- 
though its failure to do biz outside 
major keys has been very disap- 
pointing to Paramount. 

While many studios have indi- 
cated an interest in Miss Swanson, 
another role hasn’t materialized 
for her. It’s obvious to any ex- 
perienced filmmaker that it wasn’t 
Miss Swanson alone that made 
“Sunset,” but the combination of 
ingredients. Thus, no one wants 
io chance a pie without the right 
story—the basic and most-neces- 
sary item. 








- Crawford and Geigman | 





The experience with Miss Swan- 
son and a few years ago with Miss 
Crawford in “Mildred Pierce” in- 
dicates that any of the players 
who've been faring badly at the 
b.o. in the past year or more may 
be quickly turned into marquee 
gold with the proper yarn. Miss 
Crawford’s latter-day experience 
indicates how tarnished 
can get, however, without proper 
story-burnishing. She appeared in 
“Harriet Craig” for Columbia dur- 
ing the past year—a pic that didn’t 
even produce sufficient revenue to 
make the VARIETY minimum 
$1,250,000 grossing list. 

Ingrid Bergman, of course, is a 
prime example of a star who could 
probably gleam again with just a 
little pick-me-up. She climaxed a 
series of weakies with a real bust 
during the past year—‘Stromboli.” 
The film, made in Italy by her 
husband, Roberto Rossellini, and 
financed and distributed by RKO, 
will do a measly $600,000 in the 
U. S. and Canada. It has played 


‘only 2,550 engagements so far for 


A vogue which hit during 1950. 
was the pseudo-science films. First | 


of these, Robert Lippert’s “‘Rocket- 
ship XM” will gross domestically 
about $650,000, great in view of its 
$94,000 budget. George  Pal’s 
“Destination Moon” for Eagle Lion 
Classics is in color and cost more. 
It will gross about $1,300,000. 


a gross of $510,000. Few more 
bookings are likely outside of 
drive-ins, where it has been doing 
strangely well. 
Crosby and Grant 

Bing Crosby, who was in four 
releases that ran up a fabulous 
total of $21,000,000 in grosses in 
1947, was represented by a single 
pic during the past year that will 
hit only a modestly good $2,350,- 
000. It’s “Riding High.” ‘Mr. Mu- 
sic,” Christmas release, was too 














SEASON'S GREETINGS 
Nelle Fisher and Jerry Ross 


WITH EARL REDDING 
SEEN ON “YOUR SHOW OF SHOWS” 


Currently Appearing—WEDGWOOD ROOM, WALDORF-ASTORIA 








the gilt , 


| “Father of the Bride,” 





Mgt.: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


Cary Grant, for years a reliable 


but a bo. magnet, appeared in only one 


release during the Metro's 
“Crisis.”” It also did too little biz 
to make the Variety list, which 
begins with pic grossing $1,250,000 
domestically. Ginger Rogers had 
exactly the same experience in 
Warner Bros.’ “Perfect Strangers.” 
Busy Barbara Stanwyck wes in 
five pix. The top gross of the lot, 
$1,900,000, was achieved with the 
co-starring aid of Clark Gable in 
“To Please a Lady.” Two of her 
pix, “Thelma Jordon” and ‘“‘No Man 
of Her Own,” didn’t make the 
grade, while ‘Furies’ did $1.550.- 
000 and “East Side, West Side” 
$1,500,000. Gable, incidentally, was 
in one other pic, “Key to the City,” 
which did moderately well. 
Rosalind Russell was in two, both 
of which proved weak. One was 
“Woman of Distinction” (with Ray 
Milland and Edmund Gwenn) and 
the other “Tell It to the Judge” 
(with Robert Cummings). Gary 
Cooper, a once top b.o. insurer, 
was only in one film, “Bright 
Leaf,’ which did comparatively 
modest biz. 
| In the Money Belt | 


year, 


Other names in pix which didn’t 
make the $1,250,000 grade were 
Richard Widmark and Gene Tier- 
ney in “Night and the City” and 


Widmark and Paul Douglas in 
“Panic in the Streets’; William 
Powell and Mark Stevens in 


“Dancing in the Dark’; Ann Sherj- 
dan in “Stella,” Jane Wyman and 
Marlene Dietrich in Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s “Stage Fright’? and Miss 
Wyman and Dennis Morgan in 
“Lady Takes a Sailor,” John Gar- 
field in “The Breaking Point,” 
Robert Mitchum, Janet Leigh and 
Wendell Corey in ‘Holiday Affair,” 
Claudette Colbert in “Secret Fury” 
and Joan Fontaine in “Born to Be 
Bad.” 


Also Dana Andrews and Gene 
Tierney in ‘Where the Sidewalk 
Ends” and Andrews, Farley 


Granger and Joan Evans in “Edge 
of Doom,” Irene Dunne and Fred 
MacMurray in ‘Never a Dull Mo- 
ment,” Robert Taylor and Eliza- 
beth Taylor in “Conspirator,” Joel 
McCrea in “Saddle Tramp,” Ron- 
ald Reagan in “Hasty Heart” and 
Mickey Rooney in ‘‘Quicksand.” 

Among the vet players who con- 
tinued to show strength during the 
year—although the question always 
remains open as to how much 
success was due to the star and 
how much to the other ingredi- 
ents — were Spencer Tracy in 
““Adam’s 
Rib” and “Malaya”; Clifton Webb 
in “Cheaper By the Dozen,” John 
Wayne in “Iwo Jima” and “Rio 
Grande”; James Stewart in ‘“Bro- 
ken Arrow,” ‘Winchester ’73,” 
“Malaya” and “Jackpot,” Burt 
Lancaster in “Flame and the Ar- 
row” and “Mr. 880,” Gregory Peck 
in “12 O’Clock High” and “Gun- 
fighter,’”’ Tyrone Power in “Black 
Rose,” “Prince of Foxes” and 
“American Guerrilla in the Philip- 
pines,” Bob Hope in “Great Lover” 
and “Fancy Pants,” and _ Errol 
Flynn in “Montana” and “Rocky 
Mountain.” 

Femmes who came off well are 
Betty Hutton in “Annie Get Your 
Gun” and “Let’s Dance,” Bette 
Davis in “All About Eve,” Esther 
Williams in “‘Duchess of Idaho” 
and “Pagan Love Song,” Judy Gar- 
land in “Summer Stock,” and Betty 
Grable in “Blue Heaven” and 
“Wabash Avenue.” 





MPAA Nixes “Men Only’ 


Title, So Henreid Takes 
Battle to the Ehibitors 


Hollywood. 

Motion Picture Assn. of America 
nixed “For Men Only,” title offered 
by Paul Henreid and Edward 
Nassour for their upcoming pic, so 
they're taking the battle to the ex- 
hibs. MPAA said title “readily sug- 
gests some kind of cheap and sen- 
sational sex-hygiene picture,” and 
suggested exhibs be polled to see 
if they didn’t agree “it would not 
be a good title from a_ boxoffice 
standpoint.” 

Thus far, some 50 exhibs have 


replied, all backing Henreid. 


MPAA letter, incidentally, re- 
vealed title had been rejected pre- 
viously when submitted by other 
firms. 
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your audience behind the headlines—show them the forces that 


make the news of these critical days. 


““AS RUSSIA SEES IT” 


The film Walter Winchell calls a “‘corker.’’ From the Kremlin’s viewpoint, g 
it evaluates Stalin’s opportunities for conquest . . . his chances for success... 
and what the U.S. and the U.N. are doing to meet the challenge. 


“THE GATHERING STORM” 


Vividly presents the dilemma that confronts the U.S. today: how far must 
we mobilize now to be ready for a possible World War III? 


“SCHOOLS MARCH ON” 


Who will win the battle for the minds of tomorrow's citizens? Here is how 
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public education can be strengthened to meet the threat to democracy. 
‘ek = Se 
There’ll be eight new March of Time films for your patrons in 
1951 —dramatic, thoroughly-documented presentations of the most 
vital subjects of our times—films with the special distinction that " 


regularly draws millions of intelligent men and women to theatres 
which feature 





PRODUCED BY THE EDITORS OF TIME & LIFE 






RELEASED THROUGH 20TH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORPORATION 
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‘A GAG MAN AT HOME 


By EDDIE DAVIS 


The Characters: 

AL, a gag ‘writer. 

HELEN, his wife. 

The Place: —The bedroom of their apartment. 

The Time:—3 A. M. ha | 
At Rise: —The bedroom is in semi-darkness. Helen is 
as in one of the twin beds. Al comes in from the 


1 room, wakes up Helen, tells her: 


Baby. listen to the “yock” I just wrote! 
says to his wife “This morning I opened the 
es closet door, and there was a moth crying.” 
Jones says, “How can a moth cry?” Jones says, 
Ir certainly can. Didn’t you ever see a moth bawl?” 
LEN: And for that you wake me up 3 in the morning. 
(- | couldn’t sleep until I told it to you. 
ELEN: So you told it to me, now I can't sleep. 
Slee] I got a great gag on sleep! 
fellow w to a doctor, said, “Doc, I can’t sleep 
doctor said, “Every hour during the night, drink a 
of whiskey.” The fellow says, “Will that put me 
The doctor says, “No, but it sure makes 
fayi ip a pleasure.” 
Is that a bolff! Is that a boff! 
HELEN: If you don't let me go to sleep, I'l] boff you! 


Nn 


|.- Sorry, honey, but that’s my bread and butter; besides, 
okes run in my family. 
HELEN: Yes, look at you. 


41. Even my mother married my father for a joke. Wait— 
Il got a great gag on marriage! 
4 follow is to a girl, “Darling, marry me. I want 
i I ecd you around the house.” The girl says, 
“Whu? you got a heart full of love for me?” The 
fellow says, ““No—a sink full of dirty dishes.” 
How is that, baby? 


HELEN: It stinks! (SHE TURNS OUT THE LIGHT.) 
AL: Oh, honey, it’s too dark—now you won't see my gags. 
Wait a minute—DARK! Oh. I got a pip on that one: 

1 fellow and his girl were sitting in the dark. All 
f a sudden he saw a little red light in the corner of 


room. He picks up a book and throws it at the 
light and the girl stopped going with him— 
Come on, honey, ask me why? 


HELEN: Why? 
AL: The little red light turned out to be her father’s cigar. 
HELEN: Ah, go to sleep. I heard that one on Berle’s 
program. 
AL: How do you like that! I haven't even got it down on 
paper and already he stole it. 
HELEN: I think you need a psychiatrist! 
AL: A PSYCHIATRIST! 
farmer went to see a psychiatrist. ‘Doc,’ he said, 
\ly son thinks he’s a cow. All day long he grazes 
the grass and at night he sleeps in the barn.” The 
chiatrist said, “Bring him here and I'll cure him.” 
The farmer said, “Yeah, then how will we get the 


HELEN: Fred Allen did that 10 years ag 

AL: I just made it up... and I can show you the maga- 
zine I got it from. Here’s one I made up from the 
Saturday Evening Post: 
The Straight man says, “I was to a banquet in Wash- 
ington with a bunch of Congressmen and almost 
starved to death.” The Comic says, “Why? didn’t the 
Congressmen pass the food?” The Straight man said, 
“Congressmen never pass anything.” 

HELEN: Jack Benny did that 15 years ago. 

AL. All right, how ‘bout this one: Did you hear about the 
comedian who had five daughters? 

HELEN: Eddie Cantor did that 20 years ago. 

AL: Are you trying to say that I steal gags? When I take 

somebody's gag, I switch it and make it sound like a brand 

new gag. For instance, take this gag: 
First fellow says to the second fellow, “How many 
hairs has a pig got?” Second fellow says, “I don’t 
know.” First fellow says, “Next time you shave your- 
self, count them.” 

Now look at the way I switch it: 
First fellow says to the second fellow, “How many 
airs has a monkey got?” Second fellow says, “I don't 
know.” First fellow says, “Next time you shave, 
count them.” 

See the switch? 

HELEN: Switch out the light so I can go to sleep. Got 
to go to the doctor in the morning. 

AL: Poor kid—got to go to the doctors—DOCTORS! 
A mother comes to the doctors, says, “My boy is 12 











A Memory of John—and Deanna 


Great actor, great comedian—John Barrymore’s passing 
wus @ great loss. During the funeral services of a friend, 
Barrymore sat very seriously in a pew in the church 
at Forest Lawn Cemetery. When the services were over, 
he started to leave when an aged actor approached him. 

_ “I knew your father, Maurice Barrymore, very well,” 
he said, “played with him—oh, 35 years ago. Been on 
tie boards almost 60 years.” 

“Really?” John said. “How old are you, sir?” 

“lin 89,” replied the thespian. 

“Hardly pauvs for you to leave,” John replied, as he 

ed to his car ond drove out. 

Early in this decade while Deanna Durbin and I were 
Paying a theatre in Boston a very persistent woman with 
4 little girl was trying to crash backstage to see me. The 
Coorman did his best to keep her out. However, I had 
©'cered lunch for Deanna and myself when suddenly the 
Coor burst open and a goodly-sized woman leading an 
( 
Nn 
} 
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‘maciated looking child. about nine, came in unan- 
cunced. No hello. No greeting of any kind. The mother 
shed her child in front of me with the loudest “Sing!” 
‘ou ever heard. The kid went into two choruses of one 
Popular song and then into a few choruses of another 
1g. When she finished, her momma just said one word 
'o me—"Well???” J thought it only best to tell her the 
‘uth. “This child, madame, has no talent at all. Take 
‘-r home, let her play with her dolls and skates. I'm 
® she'll be better off leading a normal existence. 
S Just no good for this business, believe me.” With 
motion she grabbed the quavering girl fiercely, went 
he door, opened .t. looked back, pointed her finger at 
and said, “You stink, too.” 


« 


S 
One 
ti 
me 


Eddie Cantor. 


years old, and every night before he goes to sleep, he 
sucks on his thumb, and I can’t seem to stop it. What 
shall I do?” The doctor says, “Every night before he 
goes to sleep, rub limburger on his thumb, that’ll 
break his habit. Do that for a week and then come 
back and see me.” A week later the woman came 
back. The doctor said, “Did you do what I told you?” 
The woman said, “Yes, I did exactly what you told 
me—every night, I rubbed limburger cheese on his 
thumb.” The doctor said, “Did that stop him from 
sucking his thumb?” The woman said, “No! now he 
goes to bed with a bottle of beer and a box of 
crackers.” 

That’s a boffola!—wait a minute—what do you have to 
see a doctor for? 

HELEN: Well, if you must know, I’m going to have _ baby. 

AL: A baby! A baby! I got a million gags about babies: 
A woman had so many children that now when the 
stork delivers a baby, he don’t drop it down the 
chimney. He just stands on top of the roof and yells, 
“Came and get it!!” The poor husband—he has so 
many children he’s going STORK mad. 

HELEN: So am I going mad! 

AL: Before you do, listen to this one: 

A woman had 15 children. Her husband wanted to 
go on a radio quiz program. He figured if she could 
hit the jackpot why couldn't he? 

HELEN: Oh, please—— 

AL: Too late! 

Never feed a baby milk before it goes to sleep. Because 
the milk turns into cheese, the cheese turns into but- 
ter, the butter turns into fat, the fat turns into sugar, 
the sugar turns into alcohol ...and the first thing you 
know the baby wakes up with a hangover. 

HELEN: STOP! STOP! 

AL: Can't, baby, I’m inspired. 

A politician’s wife gave birth to triplets. The politician 
yelled, “I demand a recount.” 

HELEN: On my bended knee, Al—— 

AL: Won't do you any good! 

Teacher says to little Johnnie, “Why were you late?” 
Johnnie said, “My mother gave birth to a bouncing 
baby.” Teacher says, “Boy or girl?” Johnnie says, 
“I don’t know, it hasn’t stopped bouncing yet.” 

HELEN: Al, if you don’t stop I'm going home to mother! 

AL: It’s better than bringing her here! 

First father said, “‘My baby is a year old and already 
he’s cutting his teeth.”’ Second father says, “All babies 
cut their teeth when they're a year old.” First father 
says, “With a razor blade?” 

HELEN: Ohhhh! now I know why you wanted me to have 
a baby. You just did it for a belly-laugh. 

AL: No, I just did it to put up a big front. 

HELEN: That’s the last straw! I've had enough! 

(GETS OUT CF BED, PUTS ON A NEGLIGEE, GOES 
TO CLOSET AND OPENS DOOR.) 

Come on out. Herman (HERMAN COMES OUT). 

AL: WHO IS THIS MAN? 

HELEN: My lover. 

AL: YOUR LOVER! 

HELEN: Yes. 

AL: Speaking about lovers 
Once a lover and his girl were walking in the woods— 
(HELEN BREAKS THE LAMP OVER HIS HEAD) 

BLACKOUT 


Notes on a French Postcard 


By NORMAN READER 


This year, as they did last, Parisians listened to Irving 
Berlin’s “Annie du Far West” and went right on doing 
what comes naturally—for them. 

Nineteen fifty will go down in the Ville de Lumiere’s 
record book as the one in which Bing Crosby napped in 
the Bois and got routed out by the “‘flics” who didn’t know 
him from Sinatra and cared less. It was also the year in 
which Paris became Broadway's honest-to-goodness Sub- 
urbia-on-the-Seine. In fact, after an afternoon in the 
George V bar Berlitz started teaching English to the 
French using a Damon Kunyon omnibus as a textbook. 

The Yanks—275,000 strong—stormed the boites and 
caves of the Champs Elysees and Montmartre only to 
make the signal discovery that no matter how many 
French cabinets go out, Maurice Chevalier and the straw 
boater go on forever. Also Mistinguett and Cecile Sorel. 

Uncle Sam’s nephews also found that the plush pal- 
aces were right there with the Big Hello, an American- 
type martini and a tab they were sure was the sole copy- 
right of “21” and Soule’s. During the summer rush the 
$2.50 room with tub was as hard to come by in Paris as a 
Lindy’s breakfast. 

The town jumped like never before with Lena Horne, 
Hildegarde, Josephine Baker and the American Ballet 
plugging away on limb and larynx for the visiting clien- 
tele’s spending money and kudos. French carbons of 
“Harvey.” “Streetcar Named Desire” and ‘Rose-Marie” 
were steady moneygetters. The American Theatre of 
Paris—to keep Yank colors flying—went to the post with 
an English version of “Knickerbocker Holiday” and got 
an excellent play from the local citizenry as well as the 
Americans. s 
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King Farouk and his entourage of 55 assorted aides 
gave Deauville as neat a shot in the arm as Cleopatra 
slipped Caesar. His flower-tossing act involving the St. 
Louis deb, Mimi Medart. finally folded in Biarritz, Elsa 
Maxwell’s newest ballground for the Haute Monde. 

Biarritz tradesfolk, the casinos and hoteliers enjoyed 
the royal holiday. The Hotel du Palais, in a burst of 
enterprise, built a special king-size bed to contain the 
roval frame and dog-eared two books on protocol while 
Farouk and the Windsors were in residence simultane- 
ously. The Nile playboy ate no pork but consumed more 
fish than the sea lions at the Bronx Park zoo. His favorite 
drink—coke. 

Next year Paris celebrates its 2.000th anniversary with 
Parisians proudly showing visitors the things that have 
kept the Sweetheart of the World wrinkleproof through 
the centuries. Americans making the pilgrimage are set 
for a high time with champagne corks and fireworks pop- 
ping clear around the clock. If Coney Island turkey is 
an inseparable part of vour diet. be sure to bring your 
own. Paris has everything but hot dogs and when they 
wheedle their way into the French fabric you can dim 
the lights, brother, because that will be the end of the 
world. 


THE COMPO STORY 


The Film Business’ All-Out Program For 
All-Industry Welfare 





By ARTHUR L. MAYER 


(Executive Vice-President) 


When I was in India during the war a taxicab driver once 
said to me: “All we nved to do is to exploit our strength. 
If every Indian were to spit once at the same time, we 
could drown all the bloody British.” The Indian people 
achieved their independence when 
they rediscovered the ancient adage 
that you must hang together or you 
will hang alone. 

We, too, in the picture business have 
at last had this truth hammered into 
our hard heads and our soft hearis. 
We will hang alone if we do not hang 
together on all such matters as dis- 
criminatory taxation by national, state 
or local bodies; on all forms of re- 
strictive regulation such as censorship, 
building restrictions, exorbitant li- 

Arthur 1. Maver Cense fees, excessive _transpor.ation 

charges, or the granting of special 
favors to other forms of entertainment; on the dissemina- 
tion of constructive publicity designed to reply to the ma- 
licious attacks and ridicule to which we are constantly sub- 
jected. These are issues where all of us as shownien see 
eye to eye and should hereafter fight shoulder to shoulder. 

Of course COMPO is suffering birth pains. An industry 
that has been chaotic for 50 years cannot be remade in 
three months. Union was not achieved by the American 
colonists overnight. The path of the United Nations is 
strewn with brickbats, not roses. But I am convinced that 
when men of good will in this industry sit down together 
they will take whatever steps and make whatever sacri- 
fices, persona] or organizational, are necessary ‘o unite 
every branch of our industry in the protection of our joint 
interests and the service of our country. 

In the past we ourselves have been our most insidious 
enemies. We paraded our dirty linen in the daily press. 
Actors gave out with clever smart cracks, ridiculing the 
industry which supplied them their swimming pools and 
private yachts; producers referred to exhibitors as janiiors; 
exhibitors told the public that business was lousy. We 
were all more intent on how to divide the gross than how 
to increase it. Experts in selling our product, we were 
rank amateurs in selling ourselves. 

COMPO’s program has already been fully reported in 
the generous columns of VAaRIETY—a Film Festival to reas- 
sert the leadership of motion pictures in the field of 
entertainment; a Starmaker Contest to build up new names 
and new faces; a motion picture exposition booked around 
the country to arouse interest among young and oid in 
the technique of film making; a nationwide research job 
to ascertain the causes and to formulate a solution for 
some of our current difficulties; the publication of booklets 
presenting our side of public issues, such as “Exploding A 
Myth” which has already circulated over 15.000 copies; 
the formation of a Speakers Bureau and the prep>?ration 
of speakers’ kits; and many oiher projects designed to help 
both the public relations of the industry as well as its 
boxoffice, immediate and future. 
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Taking the Initiative — 





We are no longer content to be constantly on the de- 
fensive—explaining, protesiing and seeking alibis, but de- 
termined to assert our leadership in American life as a 
source of entertainment, education and morale. We do not 
intend to be pushed around any more by anyone regardless 
of his high position or low intentions. 

Just as ,oon as we heard that the National Production 
Authority was about to issue an order restricting theatre 
building without even consuliing us, we felt that this was 
an emergency which required immediate action 07 our 
part. The only specific portion of the order against which 
we registered a protest was the clause restricting s‘'r irra] 
improvements or modernization to $5,000 annually. S-c'la 
regulation could inflict serious hardship on many thea‘res, 
as well as those who patronize and service them, without 
any benefit whatsoever in the saving of critical mxierials 
for purposes of national defense—a saving to whic’: we 
pledge our unremitting support. We felt, however. that we 
were entitled to the same privilege now being extend:d to 
other media of communication of analyzing Government 
restrictions before, rather than after, they have been 
promulgated. 

As to COMPO’s right to step into such a situation, it ts 
hard to believe that any picture man would regard an 
order which links the picture industry with uncooe tial 
activities like gambling esteblishments, amusement. ar- 
cades and poolrooms, as other than an intolerable blow at 
the prestige and public standinz which we were insiructed 
to defend and enhance. I would be unworthy of the respon- 
sibilities entrusted to me if I filed to protest against any 
such unwarranted libei on ovr position and contribtion 
to American life. 

We are being urged to cooperate with government and 
quasi-public agencies in the distribution and exhibition of 
films connected with the prevent crisis and to meke cur 
theatres community centers for the dissemination of in- 
formation and the maintenence of public morele. I *m 
certain that I express the sentiments of everyone in the 
picture business when I say that we are proud to b* of 
service in the great battle evainst Communist 27: ‘on 
and- brutality, but if we are .o perform the acti ‘ities as- 
signed to us effectively we cornot be hailed as a hero in 
one breath and as a honkvtonk in another. 

To the grave emergency within our industry which 
brought COMPO into existence has now been added the 
even graver emergency which today confronts our co'n'ry. 
The challenge is no longer sclely to our incomes and our 
investments but also to all the values in life which we ho!d 
most sacred and most dear. Without freedom. evervthing 
we possess or hope to possess is valueless. I have known 
the men and women of this ind stry for 30 years. In times 
of peace and prosperity they are prone to fighting end 
feuding. but faced by peril ard the threat of disaster, they 
will display as they have in the past. the wisdom and 
courage to join ranks and form a united industry ennse- 
crated to the maintenance of a united nation 
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ALLIED ARTISTS presents . 
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ce of and interest in con- 
Obviously not. Rather, pub- 
terest in concerts has been 
at home by records and 


tendan 
certs: 
Jie in 
stimulated 


proadcasts, and now, with their 
tastes srowing ever more dis- 
criminating, concert audiences are 
jargel more intelligent and en- 
hneiastie than before. 

a the same way, I can envision 
T\ the future stimulating in- 
terest in the theatre in general and 
in its artists, by helping to pro- 
mote 4 greater awareness of _and 
appetite for entertainment of all 
ps as well as sharpening the 
nublic’s critical taste in matters of 
ent tainment. Surely if inferior, 
unimaginative types of TV shows 


will 
Wii 


abound, the screen and stage 
for the publie will tire of 


benefit, 

tedious fare, and if, on the other 
hand, TV. should become one of 
the nation’s important cultural 
forces, then too, the stage and 


Si Fabian Is Another Showman Who Urges Harnessing 


screen may well be happily 
|affected, for standards on all sides 
will be raised. 

So I cannot say that the future 
looks bleak to us, no matter from 
what angle we look at it. Pictures 
at the Music Hall have not been 
playing off much quicker than be- 
fore the TV boom. We shall have 
Shown 14 features by the end of 
this year, the same number we 
had in 1949, and only two more 
than in 1948. 

I do not wish to be a blind 
optimist, but I see no reason or 
excuse for pessimism, either. As I 
see it, we in show business may 
face 1951 with confidence, if we 
keep our standard high, for then 


the public, as ever, will respond 
to that which is best in our offer- 
ings. That always holds true at 


the Music Hall and it’s obvious that 
it should elsewhere for other show- 
men and exhibitors. 


TV 


For Benefit of B.O. 


By S. H. 

rhe vear 1951 will be one of deci- 
sion for the entire picture business, 
my opinion; the year which will 
of our industry for 


MT 
decide the fate 














many years to 
come. 
That sounds 
rathet omin- 
ous I know, 
and it is meant 
to be exactly 
that. One look 
at the box- 
office figures 
of the average 
(thet = 
uighout the 
country clear- S. H. Fabian 
l\ demon- 
‘ates the accuracy of this state- 


When I say the vear of decision, 
what L mean is that we must take 
nsel and adopt certain policies 

1 will be far-reaching in their 
our future, 


efiect on 
no head-hiding in the sand, 
we must face the tremendous com- 
element that television has 
dduced, examine its potentials, 


petitive 


and determine how those poten- 
tia instead of destroying us— 
can be used to help us. 

I think the one great thing we 
must never overlook is the great 
selling power thac television offers 
for all commedities. It is useless 
lo catalog the number of things 
television sells so well, or, being 


a showman, | should say so teprvrif- 
ically. The natural question is, can 
theatre tickets? I say it can. 
Exhibitors throughout the 


It sell 


coun- 


try have been clamoring for many 
Months to have the producers make 
television trailers. We must keep 
the pressure on to see to it that 


FABIAN 


our industry learns to utilize tele- 
vision to the utmost and it is to 
our advantage that we obtain these 
television trailers. 


This is only one thing. The 
other momentous decision that 
must be made is the great way 
that television can be used in the- 


atre television. As is known, I am 
a firm believer in the theory that 
television something that thea- 
tres can exploit to tremendous 
advantage to their boxoffices. We 
must let the public know today 
that we are forward looking, eager 
for progress, and avid to use every 
new method of science and indus- 
try invention for their entertain- 
ment, informition and comfort. 
When we were younger and our 
industry was vounger. we did this. 
Theatre television presents many 
interesting possibilities for show- 
men. | would point out that motion 
picture theatre operators have al- 
wavs been looking for means for 
enhancing and increasing the en- 
tertainment potential of their the- 
atres by additions to their program 
in the form of vaudeville, presen- 


1S 


tations, bandshows or whatever 
could be done to make their au- 
diences recognize the theatre as 


the place of the greatest value for 
entertainment, recreation and 
pleasure, 

The great quality of motion pic- 
tures can never be equalled in 
television. Nevertheless, as show- 
men, if we car enhance this enter- 
tainment quality by television pro- 
grams exclusively in our theatres 
so as, I repeat to give more show 
value, we must do it. If you will 
remember Marcus Loew's saying, 
“a big show for little money,” you 
will also recall that this is what 
built our great industry today. 


Famous Players-Canadian Prexy Sees Other Things Besides 


TV Cutting in on Film Boxoffice 


By JOHN J. 

Toronto. 

lV or anv other media which 

provides entertainment must be 
considered competition, but its 
cratt is no stronger than any 


other competi- 
tion being de- 
veloped in all 
lines of enter- 
tainment 
where an ad- 
mission price 
is charged — 
baseball, hock- 
ey, roller skat- 
ing, bingo and 
just ordinary 
dancing. If we, 
as showmen, 
are to hold 





Fitzgibbons 


uw own, it is necessary for us to 
wprove and develop new ways of 

ing and presenting our prod- 
uct. Perhaps the most 


important 
and cheerful service 
people who come to our 

We should take a lesson 
from the manner in which the air- 


IS a proper 
to the 


thest res 


line and some of the better man- 
eat railroads and hotels concen- 
red on giving their paying pa- 
aoe 4 service which makes them 


‘ortable and happy. 
COMPO as a national institution 


Ca be ‘ : 

a bec Valuable and certainly a 

ge ructive organization. Perhaps 
3 


rod binge problem will be setting 
Adequatel ” Procedure that will 
into th y and constructively fit 
thine . problems which are some- 
ut le oe as being general 

»' Many instances, have a local 


FITZGIBBONS 


angle which requires. skill and 
judgment as well as the considera- 
tion of political angles which can 
be solved only by the local ex- 
hibitor organization leaders. 
With regard to the question of 
film rentals, production is a com- 
petitive business, just as exhibi- 
tion or any other commodity that 
is manufactured. When a producer 
brings in a good boxoffice attrac- 
tion, generally speaking, he has no 
trouble getting playing time or 
adequate terms. When he has a 
picture that is of no value to the 
exhibitor, either the exhibitor buys 
on his terms or he does not buy it 
at all. So that, unless the producer 
is a one-shot investor, he, like the 
exhibitor, works out his rentals on 
averages. In all my vears in the 
industry I have never found it im- 
possible -to work out deals with 
sales managers who are willing to 


give and take, each of us giving 
consideration to the other's im- 
mediate problem. 

One thing has been demon- 
strated by several of the major 


companies and that is fair and hon- 
est dealings with exhibitors has 
been helpful at times when prod- 
uct on which they spent consider- 
able money, failed to have the 
boxoffice draft expected, not nec- 
essarily that they regained their 
full negative cost, but they cer- 
tainly got back a bigger recovery 
than they would have had, had they 
been earmarked as arbitrary and 
unfair in their dealings with their 
accounts, 
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NW Exhib Likens TV’s 
Boon to Usage of Radio 
By HARRY B. FRENCH 


Minneapolis. 

Our industry, to preserve its se- 
curity, must face the future with 
the same determination and resolve 
that it did right after Pearl Harbor. 

My optimism for the future of 
the business is boundless, based on 
the experience that our industry 
leaders have met and conquered 
every problem to date. 


Not too many years ago radio, 
according to many exhibitors, was 
the medium that would spell 
“Finis” to the motion picture in- 
dustry. But did it? To the con- 
trary, it proved to be one of the 
biggest assets of our business. 

Now television rears its head. 


Television is here and here to stay 


and will get progressively better. 
But I don’t believe for one single 


minute that television will ever re- 
place the motion picture. 

Theatre large screen television, in 
my opinion, will be a big factor 
in creating new audiences and cer- 
tainly bring back what is referred 
to as “the lost audience.” Televi- 
sion of important events and en- 
tertainment on a closed circuit, ex- 
clusive to theatres, supplementing 
good motion pictures will, I be- 
lieve, pay off most profitably 
the boxoffice. 

Third dimension, even at 
time, is already of major impor- 
tance to our future business. Sure- 
ly the industry will assist in speed- 
ing up the development of third 
dimension because it can easily be 
the “shot in the arm” that will 
advance the theatre business to 
greater heights than ever attained 
before. It also can provide the 
same impact for our business that 
was experienced with the advent 
of talking pictures. 

I'm firmly of the belief that now 
is the time to step up advertising 


in all mediums—the newspapers, 
radio, television, billboards, in our 
own theatres, and every place 
crowds gather. The advertising 


dollar today will pay bigger divi- 
dends than ever before. 


It’s Good That Showmen 
Are Finally Getting Mad 


By TED GAMBLE 


Everyone in the industry seems 
very much concerned about busi- 
ness prospects for 1951. There have 
never been so many serious meet- 
ings of a pri- 
vate nature as 
well as by or- 
ganizations 
and associa- 
tions discuss- 
ing the well- 
being of the 
boxoffice as 
during the 
oast TF € Ww 
months. I 
think this is a 
good sign. I 
say this be- 
business’ will 

















Ted Gamble 


cause I_ believe 
be better in 1951 if all of us 
do something about it. In 
job of selling the theatre itself, 

The president of one of the 
major picture companies recently 
signed his name to a statement 
appearing in the trade press 
which said and I quote: “We are 
using our Manpower—aggressively, 
immediately and effectively—to 
bring you more pictures... better 
pictures . . pictures carefully 
planned to the needs of today’s 
market.” In this same statement 
was the announcement that this 
same company would increase its 
production of top A pictures in 
1951 by 50°° over the present year. 
This is good news! 

The hue and ery of exhibitors 
that we have suffered from a 
product condition of “too little” 
and “too bad” has finally resulted 
in some action being taken by the 
more aggressive leaders of produc- 
tion and distribution. Certainly. 
product has been improving but we 
have not had enough of it to book 


theatres in almost any type of 
situation for a sufficiently long 
period to regain and hold the 


momentum necessary to successful 
theatre operation. 

There is the important question 
of timing. I personally think one 
of the reasons for the boxoffice 
slump, is that we were unable to 
present to the public a sufficient 
quantity of good pictures to start 


at | 


this | 


Day; to interest those fans whom 
we traditionally lose in the suim- 
mer time to return to the theatre 
for their weekly or semi-weekly 
form of entertainment. 


When I look at product avail- 
able for theatres for the entire 
month of December up — until 
Christmas Day, then I know it’s 
going to take more than just the 
Christmas attractions to get the 
habit working again. We cannot 


go through weeks at a time with- 
out having examples of top product 
in our theatres and expect that the 
movie-going habit will sustain it- 
self. 
Grew Fat and Fatuous 

We went through a period dur- 
ing and immediately after the war 
that led us all to believe that the 
type of pictures that were being 
made and presented to the public 
were sufficiently good to hold our 
patronage. We were operating in 
a false economic atmosphere that 
will probably never be repeated 
again in our history. I think as a 
result of this condition we awak- 
ened too late to the fact that we 
were not keeping pace with the 
real demands of our regular pa- 


trons either as to the kind of 
product we were offering them or 
the manner in which it was pre- 
sented to them. Theatres in many 
instances were allowed to deterio- 
rate with respect to their appoint- 


ments, their service, and in the 
job of selling themselves to the 
public. Showmanship became al- 
most a lost art. The more aggres- 
sive exhibitors in the country 
have ,only recently been doing 
something on this score. I have 
altended a dozen meetings in the 
past six weeks wherein top ex- 
hibitors from all sections of the 


country were taking serious inven- 
tory of their own houses and evi- 
denced an earnest desire to put 
them in order. These are good 
omens. If we can lose our self 
assurance, if we can get mad, we 
can look forward to a renewed era 
of excitement and prosperity in 
our theatres. 

The present recession may 
be without its “plus” benefits. If 
it puts us back on our toes and 
eliminates the laissez-faire that has 
colored too much of our thinking, 
we may live to look on this period 
as a starting point for solid 
progress. 


not 


United Detroit’s Earl Hudson Lists 4 Surefire ‘Features’ That 


Must Hypo the Film Biz As a. Whole 


By E. J. 
Detroit. 
A four-feature policy, with a 


quartet of subjects booked for an 
indefinite run, could do much to 
dissolve our industry problems. 
The titles of 
the four fea- 
tures are 
‘Common 
Sense,” “Un- 
se] f ishness,” 
“Hard Work” 
and “Toler- 
ance.” 

The cast for 
each subject is 
every person 
in the indus- 
try. 

For every 
“negative” produced in Hollywood 
there is an average of 200 ‘“‘posi- 
tives.” The same ratio of positives 
to negatives prevails in an inven- 
tory of our industry ills and assets, 
but most of us are concerned too 
much of the time with “negatives” 
to project our “positives” sufficient- 
ly on the national and loca. levels. 

No other business has within its 
ranks comparable skills fo. adver- 
tising. publicizing and exploiting its 
products. 

















Earl Hudson 


The array of “positives” that are 
ours as an industry adds up to a 
fabulous total. 

Product prospects for the coming 
year look very goed in terms of 
quality that will give the public 
more entertainment in motion pic- 
ture theatres than they can find 
elsewhere. Fulfillment of that 
promise on paper rests with Holly- 
wood. 

Every exhibitor and every dis- 
tributor has abundant reason to re- 
joice about the reports of the past 
few months that top production ex- 
ecutives, directors and writers are 
fast abandening the former policy 
of “isolationism,” which so many of 
them had, and are seeking closer 
personal contact with distribution 
and exhibition, far beyond the City 
Limits of Hollywood, to acquire a 
keener and more accurate knowl- 
edge of the changes and trends in 
public interest in entertainment. 


HUDSON 


There is a wealth of factual infor- 
mation available to the executive 
and creative departments of pro- 
duction, through distribution and 
exhibition, which can help Holly- 
wood accomplish in “negatives” the 
triumphs in entertainment which 
the public will promptly convert 
into very gratifying “positives” at 
the boxoffice. It is to thei credit 
that a substantial number of pro- 
ducers, directors and writers are 
already alert to this fact and are 
no longer “‘isolationists.”’ 

TV No Insurmountable Bogey | 

Television is the Grim Rezper of 
mediocrity on motion picture the- 
atre screens. We cannot induce 
the public to pay for the ordinary 
at theatre boxoffices when the ordi- 
nary is available “‘for tree’ on a 
TV screen at home. 

Our industry has a great poten- 
tial asset in COMPO as a forum 
and coordinating agency for all seg- 
ments of our business. There are 
many recent developments which 
indicate that those who have cham- 
pioned it so valiantly and who are 
fortunate in possessing long range 
vision which foresees its ultimate 
important place in our industry 
structure, have not vet given exhi- 
bition (particularly) time to be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with 
it to have an equal amount of con- 


fidence and enthusiasm. 
The motion picture’ industry 
started and flourished ‘v.th_ its 


stories of the problems of youth 
in terms of drama, romance, com- 
edy, farce and music. Every audi- 
ence saw itself in some degree in 
the persons of the young men and 


women who laughed, cried, hated 
and loved before them on the 
screen. The American public today 
is just as keenly interested in 
stories about youth, enacted by 


young personalities, as it was in the 
earlier years of motion ;icture en- 
tertainment. The “Star Maker 
Contest” proposed by weonard 
Goldenson is a bull’s-eye on the tar- 
get of public interest and ic. or its 
equivalents, are among the “posi- 
tives” that are available to us as 
an industry. 


Prez of Okla. Theatre Owners Details Hinterland’s Concern 


Oklahoma City. 


There exists a decided variance 
in opinion of Oklahoma _ theatre 
owners as to the boxoffice pros- 
pects in the immediate future. 
With generally 
unsettled con- 


ditions, due to 
war; new types 
of competition 
becoming 
manifest from 
many sources, 
added to 
which are the 
problems of 
the flow and 
quality of pic- 
ture product, 
and, of course, 








Merris Loewenstein 


TV, the grassroots exhibitor aed 


out our Fall Season after Labor much of concern to him. 


With Advancing Candy Prices 
By MORRIS LOEWENSTEIN 


auction bidding is 
instances the exhib- 
itor, in his eagerness to prevail, 
overreaches himself to the point 
of embarrassment and either ‘goes 
broke’ or capitulates by selling out 
to his competitor, who finds him- 
self heir to a new price barrier 
which has remained to haunt the 
memory of the experience. 

The television and bidding prob- 
lems are further aggravated by the 
headaches resulting from compeci- 
tion by skating-rinks, carnivals, 
football, night baseball and other 
sports. All of these provide com- 
petition for the entertainment dol- 
lar and eat into the budget re- 
| sources of the potential theatre 
| customer. 

COMPO has received a some 

(Continued on page 65) 
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that in most 
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unenthusiastic reception lo- 
\iost exhibitors are disinter- 
cool toward this public 
relations setup. Many feel that it 
yay encroach upon local autonomy 
yor damage legislative and tax 


what 
calls 
ested and 


and . 2 
measures handling, which can best 
come within the scope of the local 
level trade organizations. Also, 


there was initial resentment at the | 


hilling process for COMPO dues. 
other hand, the executive 
COMPO is indisputably 
sood and the recent tieup with a 
n espaper rotogravure section un- 
vactionably is a publie relations 
job pictures can use to re-create 
+ General opinion is that 


On the 


setup ol 


COMPO should confine itself to 
the national level. 
‘nich concern is being felt 
bout the activities of Municipal 
Feaoues over the country—and 
; ich has developed a local phase. 


Cities. in need of funds, are propos- 
ine occupational and other tax rals- 


ing means. It is feared that, as ts 
custom, theatres will be singled out 
for added tax burdens and for 
especial consideration of ‘luxury’ 
classification. Once this type of 
thinking takes hold it is almost 
impossible to combat and the taxes 
levied remain an imposition and a 
‘mortgage’ from then on. 

An interesting point of operation 
is being poised in the question of 


advancing candy prices. Some of | 


the incentive for this growing prac- 
tice comes from the fact that such 
tactics will react favorably toward 
popcorn and other longer profit 
merchandise. The negative view 
considers public reaction to being 
able to buy, at the old price, at 
the pool hall and corner drugstore. 
The more practical solution seems 
to be the stocking of lesser cost 
merchandise and, by such limjta- 
tion, of selling items encouraging 
popcorn purchase without public 
relation conflict. 


Interstate’s G.M.. Bob O°Donnell, Puts Accent on Dispropor- 
tionate Bidding for Top Pix by ‘B’ Houses 
By ROBERT J. O'DONNELL 


Dallas. 

rhe indication here in Texas is 

at 1951 should be materially 
better than 1950, as our over-all 
ituation is nearing 

an all - time 

peak; and if 
) the war situa- 
eq tion becomes 
more active, 
Texas will get 
ee? F many training 
: camps such as 
| SS Set we had in 
3 1943, 1944 and 
1945, 

“Quality of 
product” cer- 
tainly gives me 
an opportunity 
to wax enthusiastic, because with 
a knowledge of the manner in 

Hollywood is approaching 
situation, I am confident that 
While we may not have a sutfici- 
number of quality pictures, we 
certainly have pictures which 
are outstanding in quality. We've 
changed the slogan ‘Movies Are 


r ployment 














Bob O'Donnell 


Better Than Ever” here in Texas 
to “Movies Are Your Best Enter- 
tainment Buy’’—a statement which 


we cannot help but prove. 


j 


for getting the product, it 
original understanding 
n order to bid, theatres must 


be comparable and have a historic 
background that merits being put 
on a competitive level. This has 
! been so. Theatres which do 
not operate in the afternoon can 
bid against fultime operations: 
1 


heatres that are glorified shot- 
guns, with a fresh coat of paint 
and an abnormally low overhead, 
ean secure top productions with 
fantastic and fabulous — bidding 
Which is beyond all reach of any 
Consistent theatre operator—and I 
call your attention to the small 
Gopher Theatre in) Minneapolis 
bidding for and getting “Wing 
Svlomon’s Mines” away from the 
4.500-seat Radio City. 

Bidding, has, in my opinion, de- 
prived distribution of getting its 
witimate in film rental by creating 
extended runs beyond all reason, 
“Which eliminates other theatres 
from giving it any consideration. 
Film rentals, in my opinion, based 
upon percentage, have reached an 
all-time high and somewhere the 
Producers must realize that they 
have reached the saturation point 


—and cut their cloth to a different 
pattern. 

It is discouraging to a theatre 
exhibitor to develop film rentals 
of $6,000 or $7,000 in first-run 
situations, which leave him with a 
theatre o* erating profit from ad- 
missions 6: less than 20° of the 
film rental. And, again, that 
brings out the tact that if it were 
not tor stimulants created by mer- 
chandising candy and popcorn, the 
theatres today would not be able 
to contribute that film rental— 
and we have many _ instances 
where theatre have developed im- 
portant film rental and were in 
the black only because of their 
other activties. 

Pre-Coaxial Video | 

Here in Dallas we have three 
very fine and expensively operated 
television stations; one in Fort 
Worth which also covers this ter- 
ritory; one in Houston, and one 
in San Antonio. I understand 
they are operating in the black, 
despite the fact that the coaxial 
cable has not reached our terri- 
tory. nor do we have many live 
shows other than sporting events. 
Definitely, television is creating 
inroads, because there are more 
than 50.000 sets in this area; and 
I understand that recent sales on 
a per diem basis have exceeded 
$20,000 for new television sets. 

We do not feel that, as yet, tele- 
vision has seriously affected our 
fine first-run theatres, nor our 
best suburban theatres, 

In one day in Dallas at the Cot- 
ton Bowl, on the second Saturdays 
of the State Fair, we had a paid 
attendance fer an afternoon game 
between Texas University and 
Oklahoma University, and a night 
game between Southern Methodist 
University and Oklahoma A & M 
of 156,000 people. 

Sadler's Wells Ballet grossed 
$60,000 in Dallas on a Saturday- 
Sunday-Monday run; and during 
the Fair “South Pacific’ grossed 
in excess of $350.00 in 16 days. 

I wish I had enough time to 
write a book of COMPO’s many 
virtues. In my opinion, it is of ab- 
solute necessity for the over-all 
good of our Industry, and it is 
my hope and my prayer that we 
will be able to find a solution to 
its many minor problems, and also 
a clean cut method of financing it. 


It is in my opinion, a “must.” 


Allied States Prexy Airs Some Sage Views. Topped by ‘My 


Theatres Are 


Not for Sale’ 


By TRUEMAN T. REMBUSCH 


Indianapolis. 
"he coming year should see the 
id of poor theatre boxoffice. The 
reason for my optimism is based 
On the fact that there are many 
ac \Velopments 
for ood that 
have beer aft 
Work Within 


t 


our Industry 
during the last 
INO Vears, 
Since it was 
necessary to 
inst reverse 
he negative 
rey Within 





industry 
elect of 
e endeav 
al by ss been slow in exhibiting 
“ive results. The developments 


1 + . 
van Of are the growing interest 


{ 
t 
trend 
1 
¢ 
1 


T. T. Rembusch 


of Hollywood in the problems and 
needs of distribution and exhibi- 
tion; the consideration that distri- 
bution is giving to many of the 
smaller exhibitors; the interest that 
all exhibitors are showing in their 
business. This last is most appar- 
ent at the many exhibitor conven- 
tions that I have attunded during 
the last year. 

The Council of Motion Picture 
Organizations is the one means 
our industry has of dealing collec- 
tively with our public relgtions 
problems and taxation problems. 
We in our industry want everything 
done yesterday and that is the at 
titude that many have taken to- 
ward COMPO. They fail to realize 
that COMPO is like a_ beautiful 
building in the eyes of an archi- 
tect. Before that dream building 
can be constructed blueprints and 
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specifications must be made, bids 
let and materials selected and final- 
ly that building must be built 
soundly piece by piece. 

One of the most healthy signs of 

our industry's times is the increas- 
ing number of pictures that are go- 
ing to be produced within the next 
\few months. For some years now, 
| with the shortage of product, the 
exhibitor has been forced to go 
from three changes a week to two 
, and then to one. 
a-week policy we have said to our 
regular patrons—you can come to 
the theatre only once a_ week. 
Movie-going is a habit. We can 
only reestablish that habit if we 
have a sufficient selection of pic- 
tures sufficiently often to _ntice the 
public time after time into our the- 
atres. 

Frankly, one of the practices 
within the industry that has caused 
90° of the industry’s trouble is 
penalty selling of mocion pictures. 
That is, selling where the exhibitor 
is penalized either through in- 
creased precedents, or sliding 
scales in favor of the distributor. 
Such penalty selling kills initiative, 
destroys incentive and encourages 
lethargy of operation. In cvery 
other industry the more you sell 
ithe more reward the retailer re 
ceives by way of discounts. Surely 
there are enough brains within the 
distribution branch of our business 
to lick this all important industry 
problem. 

The most regrettable rcsult of 
this whole condition is the 1aillions 
of movie patrons that aren’t sold 
that could be sold. For instance. 
recently I talked to an exhibitor 
and he told me about a picture 
that he had bought flat for 5100 
He felt encouraged to increase his 
advertising budget substantially 
and to include a tricky exploitation 
stunt. For his efforts he r-ceived 
sufficient returns at his boxoffice 
to pay for his additional expenss 
and to give him a tidy profit. On 
the other hand, another distributor 
with an equal picture insisted that 
this same exhibitor play on per 
centage. The exhibitor offered $100 
flat for the picture, which offei the 
distributor refused. The e:.hibitor 
finally agreed and put the picture 
on cold. The distributor garr.ered 
as his share of the gross $89.30 
spent $30 for a‘checker a:. ended 
up with a net film rental of $59.30. 
As long as distribution wants pen 
alty percentage rat er than money 
the same destructive force wili be 
at work within our industry. 

This same theatre reputation can 
be developed nationally by exhibi 
tion and when it is it will pay off 
in dollars for the industry. 

The industry has a long up-hill 
job before it. However. I believe 
that we have already reversed the 
downward trend and by consistent 
hard work in the right direction 
“forgetting the fast “uck for the 
long pull” the future of the indus- 
try is very bright. My theatres are 
not for sale. 





Chi Exhib Looks Askance 
At Dated Pie Stars, Video 


By EDWIN SILVERMAN 
Chicago. 

Anybody who could make a pos- 
itive statement concerning boxof- 
fice prospects for the next year 
would, indeed, be a seer. Too many 
possible tangents prevent a sound 
anslytical prediction. 

The quality of product by and 
large is better than it was a year 
ago. Still, many of the pictures 
‘are affected by stars really too o!'d 
to play the parts properly. Perhaps 
it would be better to save some of 
this high star salary and employ 
part of the saving in extra adver- 
tising. 

Even though war jitters and eco- 
nomic dislocation do affect the b.o., 
the prime damage is done by TV 
in that it keeps people away from 
theatres, and furthermore the 
apathy of the industry in harness- 
ing the possible advantages of tele- 
vision permits the first effect of 
television to be more pronounced 
than it otherwise would 

It seems to me the next year is 
one for realism. It we cannot in- 
crease our grosses we must de- 
crease our operating costs—cui the 
cloth to fit the pattern. People 
who have been fortunate enough 
to draw large salaries or incomes 
from the industry for a period of 
vears should be content to dras- 
tically curtail their emolument un- 
til the industry has recovered from 
the shock. 


By a one-change- | 


(Co-owner, Wometco Theatres. 


Wilby-Kincey Prez Fed Up on Problem Pix, Minimizes TV 


9 


Accents Building Up Our 40.60 Million Fans 


By R. B. 


Atlanta. 

When a Southerner gets chatty, 

he gets verbose, so let’s go at some 

of our problems here fast and get 

chatty about them later. There 
are six broad 
categories that 
can serve to at 
least in part 
summarize ex- 
hibitor prob- 
lems and view- 
0ints: 

1. Boxoffice 
xrospects for 
gext year 
should be im- 
proved, espe- 
cially for us. 
The tendency 

should improve 











Bob Wilby 


toward inflation 
our gross. We've also got a flood 
of armed forces trainees here, 
which should help appreciably. I’m 
talking about gross, not net.  In- 
flation will hurt our net, even 
though it improves the gross. 

2. Quality of product is one of 
the most important exhibitor prob- 
lems, but it’s all in Hollywood's 
hands. Maybe sometime the pro- 
ducers will make their best effort 
to make amusement for the mass 
of American people, instead ot 
using their best effort for Oscars, 
critics, causes, or self-expression 
I'm fed up with the problem pic- 
tures revolving around race and 
the psychological dramas and 
studies in psychiatry, and some 
more of that. 

3. All of the old problems ex- 
hibitors have had to contend with 
are facing us now, plus some pos- 
sible new ones. One of the old 
ones that’s come back is that which 
we had during the war of being 
“non-essential” in a short tabor 
market. There may also be the 
accentuation of the problem of 
buying film in a short market from 
an industry that’s shown itself to 
be highly opportunistic in the past 

4. Competition from television 
and other sources is, of course, 
giving the marginal theatre a beat- 
ing, especially where television is 
on the cable. We here aren't hav- 
ing too much trouble from video. 
and as to the other ferms of com- 
petition, they may turn out to be 
allies against TV even though they 
hurt now. TV: because it keeps 
the people at home, hurts most 

6. There is a need for main- 
taining the good name of our in- 
dustry at a national level. COMPO 
was organized for this purpose, 
and there is a job for it to do if it 
will only settle down to doing it. 


Floridian Details Some of the 


WILBY 


But there’s no need for COMPO at 
a local or even a state level. We 
neither need nor want it at these 
points; COMPO is needed at the 
national level. 

exhibitor situation here in as brief 
a manner as possible. However, 
I’ve got a few words to say avout 
the bugaboo of television which I 
think are pertinent. 

Actually theatres require three 
thin’s of the patron: the admission 
price, the inconvenience ot going 
to the theatre, and the time spent 
at the theatre. Very trequent:y the 
second or the third or the two, in 
combination, are much greater 
deterrents to attendance than the 
first. These last two elements are 
as great for the little marginal the- 
atre as tor the really good one with 
the “important” picture. So it is 
to be expected that television, with 
its greater convenience and_ !ess 
loss of time—at least in coming 
and going—would hurt those most. 

] cannot sce theatre teievision. 
One of the fundamentals of the 
suecess of motion picture theatres 
has been the fact that the patron 
could come at practically any time 
he pleased, over a period of time— 
from two days to three wecks, de- 
pending upon the theatre and the 
community. That he prized that 
right to come when he pleased and 
see the same show was rather defi- 
nitely proven to Spyros Skouras at 
the Roxy theatre in New York re- 
cently with his noble “reserved 
seat” experiment with “All About 
Eve.” 

But theatre television would be 
one single attraction, mixed in 
with the full week’s run, wuaich 
would not be repeated. Maybe 
that’s a good business to be in, 
but it isn’t our business, and _ it 
still throws away one of our big- 
gest assets. Any enterprise which 
is getting some 40 to 60 m:!lion 
customers a week should not de- 
stroy that which the customers 
have been buying to chase off af- 
ter some newfangled idea. 

This is fundamentally a good 
business. If we will start making 
product with the idea that the first 
virtue is that it be that which peo- 
ple wish to buy; if we quit worry- 
ing unduly ahout television and 
what it’s doing: if we call off the 
long-standing civil war beiw:en 
exhibitors as a group and disiribus 
tion. end among cxhibitor organi- 
zations. and if we ectually go to 
work to develop the best in the 
business. then it will be a lot bet- 
ter business. 


Oppcsition Facing Any Exhib 


Teday; Means Must Sell Harder 


’ 


By MITCHELL WOLFSON 


Circuit also operates WTVJ, Miami's 


only television station) 


Miami. 

Just call south Florida “Compe- 
tition, U. S. A.” We've got dog 
tracks, horse tracks, 
bathing beaches, a 
paradise, 16m movies tree in ho- 
tels and trailer camps, boat rides, 
carnivals, youth centres that go 
commercial and put on shows with 
$1 admission, kiddie amusement 
parks, alligator farms, monkey 
jungles, rare bird aviaries, city” 
and county-owned 


miles of 
fisherman's 


auditoriums 
presenting shows, ice rinks, roller 
rinks, bowling alleys—not to men- 
tion being overseated so far as pic- 
ture theatres are concerned. 
This means only that 
have got to be good and have got 


movies 


to be sold. 

I believe that many producers 
are convinced that more “A” prod- 
uct is neecssary to overcome. in- 
creasing competition to movies 
and less entertainment purchasing 
power; therefore the present trend 
toward better product shou'd con- 
tinue. 

As for the competition, there is 
no question but that during the 
first months of ownership of a TV 
set a family goes to the cinema 
less often. Gencrally, TV seckKs its 
own level and no longer commands 
a most all the leisure time. More 
important. the television medium 
can be uscd with good results to 


promote movies. Children and or 


parents sce the movie traiers on 
TV and the desire to see the movie 
is created in their home to the ex- 
tent impossible for the newspapers 
and radio combined to even ap- 
proach. 

From time to time the theatres 
sponsor special programs to pro- 
mote TV movies. Typical of these 
was a remoie telecast from. in 
front of the Miami theatre for an 
on-the-spot interview of some min 
who had “just rcoturned from a 
rovket trip to the moon” —this to 
promote “Destination Moon.” — It 
was done in tongue-in-cheek fash- 
ion the nieht before our pie 
opened. Hed big eving day but 
the picture iise!lf didn’t have siav- 
ing ynower so business fell off after 
another dav. 

In cenera!. I foresee a great fu- 
ture for p*ciures in years vet to 
come. aid it will stem from one of 
the things that is hitting boxe/!Tices 
hardest now—babies. Many tami- 
lics are forced to stay away from 
theatres because ‘hey cannot get, 
or cannot afford. baby sitters---and 
grandma isn’t a'wavs available. 

Thousands tvpon thousands of 
new families have been creuted 
since the war, and catering to baby 
has become a bigver business than 
cver. It won't be long before t iese 
babies will he teen-agers. tnovies 
goers. as we Know that our best 
customers are those from the teens 
to 39. 
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Indian Territory 
(SONGS) 


mbia release of Gene Autry 
eas poe Schaefer) production. Prins 
‘Autry; features Gail Davis, Kirby. rant, 
james Griffith, Philip | Van Zandt, Pa 
Collins, Roy Gorlon, Pat Buttram. i- 
scted by John English. Screenplay, Nor- 
ee eS. Hall; camera, William Bradford; 
editor, James Sweeney; musical director, 
Mischa Bakaleinikoff. At New oe ane 
tre, N. Ys dual, week of Dec. 26, 50. Run- 
ring time, 70 ° 
Gene AUtLy oc ces ceewoesess Pt aug | re eeene 
Shadrach JoneS «--++++++++: a 3 ye 
Melody reuse 4 Kirby cant 
' ‘ Masc . : 1 
Rando eee. dames Griffith 
Peet As ridler 3 oaeee-Philip Van Zandt | 
Pa olton Kwa bios a , Pat Collins 
Abe ~ Farrell Roy Gordon 





yian S. 


miaz08 iabas , es Charles Stevens 
Saotala WallaC@ ose .... Robert Carson 

“Indian Territory,” Gene Autry’s 
newest oatuner, is a breezy entry 
+. the action market. Well larded 
woth such time-tested ingredients 
.< Injuns, wagon train raids and 
sun battles. the film should please 
bo ) Autry fans and the average 


hoss-opera devotee. 

1) the Reconstruction era follow- 
tno the Civil War, ex-Confederate 
cat Jrvman Autry joins the Union 
army in an undercover capacity. 
H < mission is to help put down 
frontier forays — of marauding 
Indians who are led by a former 


Austrian army officer. A good- | 
‘tured feud between Autry and 
Grant. a Union lieutenant; 


sus a grimmer vendetta with rene- 
sade redman James Griffith, aug- 
ment the picture’s central theme. 
Autry scores in the action se- 
quences and also clicks, per usual, 
in warbling a couple of ditties. 
Kirby Grant proves a virile fistic 
sparring partner for the _ star. 
Philip Van Zandt, however, is In- 
clined to overact as the Austrian 
leader of the Apache outlaws. Pat 
Buttram’s comedy antics afford a 
nice contrast to the sterner side of 
the Norman S. Hall screenplay. 
Direction of John English is good 
as is the camerawork of William 
Bradford. Producer Armand Schae- 
fer endowed the modest budgeter 
with maximum values. James 
Sweeney edited the print to a tight 
70 minutes. Gilb. 


I 
Kirbs 
. | 
t 





The Steel Helmet 


Hollywood, Dec. 27. 

Lippert Pictures release of Samuel Ful- 
ler production. Stars Robert Hutton. Steve 
Brodie, James Edwards; features Richard 
Loo, Sid Melton, Richard Monahan, Wil- 
liam Chun, Harold Fong, and introduces 
Gene Evans. Written and directed by Sam- 
uel Fuller; camera, Ernest W. Miller: edi- 
tor. Philip Cahn: music, Paul Dunlap. 
Previewed Dec. 26, ’50. Running time, 


84 MINS. 

Private Bronte .i.0<scecos. Robert Hutton 
Lieut. Driscen .issccosees Steve Brodie 
Corp. Thompson.....-+..-« James Edwards 
Sst. Tanaka rere et re Richard Loo 
Second G.I eocees Sid Melton 
Pvt; BAlGY .; vsseue +... Richard Monahan 
Short Round...... TCL ere William Chun 
The Red éseaeer Harold Fong 


a: 2S eer ere ee Nevle Morrow 
Second Laews. «<4 osccees Lynn Stallmaster 
and introducing 
Gene Evans as Sergeant Zack 


Lippert Pictures has what would 
seem a sure money film in “The 
Steel Helmet.” It pinpoints the 
Korean fighting in a grim, hardhit- 
ting tale that is excellently told. 

Timely exploitation values are 


bid for obvious sensationalism, yet 
has it. Strong selling factors will 
overcame to considerable extent 
the lack of marquee strength and, 
properly used, can stir up a good 
b.o. play, 

Plotting follows the current 
vogue of concentrating on the per- 
sonal involvement of a small group, 
rather than encompassing whole 
armies at war. Technique permits 
well-rounded development of char- 
and a= strong impact on 
Viewers even though turned out on 
a modest budget. 

Samuel Fuller, who wrote, pro- 
duced and directed, starts his foot- 
ase grimly, A veteran top sergeant 
is the sole survivor of a= small 
Patrol, bound and murdered by 
North Koreans. He and a young 
native boy, who freed him, start 
back for the lines. They are soon 
Joined by a Negro medic, sole sur- 
‘ivor of another group. Trio en- 
Counters a patrol of green GI's, 
help them out of an ambush and go 
“ong to establish an observation 
Post in a Korean temple. There 
they help direct artillery fire and 
Capture a North Korean major hid- 
Ane out in the temple. 

Human element is strongly point- 
ee up in developing each of the 
“naracters, a fact that adds to the 
big shocker scene when the Red 
Captive is gunned down by the 
serseant after the little boy is 
killed. This seene, along wiih sev- 
eral others, first required War De- 
partment approval before rating a 
Production Code okay. The Ne- 
&ro, Nisei and conscientious objec- 
tor problems are discussed without 
Soap-boxing, being part of the 
characters making up the patrol. 

Film serves to introduce Gene 
wan a the sergeant, a vet of | 

rc —- 
interested. hy Pre yo gg he 
lar le > ; 7 : 

wy ned to the impact of warfare. 
Neben Go pulls no punches. 
jector in > a conscientious ob- 
ao e last war but now will- 

% to fight against communism; | 


AClLOCTs 


Steve Brodie, the lieutenant who 
used pull to stay out of combat 
previously; James Edwards, the 
Negro medic, and Richard Loo, a 
heroic Nisei, are the other prin- 
cipals who add to the rugged real- 
ism. 

William Chun, moppet new to 
films, supplies a warm naturalism 


_to the young native who becomes 
attached to the sergeant. 


Richard 


Monahan, Sid Melton, 


bald GI, 





Harold Fong, the red prisoner, and | 
the others do their part in making 


this a worthy war film entry. 

There is only minor use of actual 
combat footage in the picture, clips 
being held to those showing artil- 
lery barrages being directed on 
target from the observation post. 
Even without actual battle scenes, 
Fuller gets in a full flavor of com- 
bat, the U. S. Infantry and the men 
who are the foot soldiers. 

With associate producer William 
Berke, production achieves its aims 
of delivering a grim account of 
warfare and the technical contri- 
butions are firstrate. Lensing, 
music score, editing, special effects 
and other credits are excellent. 

Brog. 





° ‘ 
Prehisteric Women 
(COLOR) 

Eagle Lion Release of Alliance (Albert 
J. Cohen, in association with Sam X. Abar- 
banel) production. Features Laurette Luez, 
Alan Nixon. Directed by Gregg Dallas. 
Screenplay, Abarbanel, Dallas; camera 
(Cinecolor), Lionel Lindon; music, Raoul 
Kraushaar; editor, James Graham: dances, 
Bella Lewitsky. At Palace, N. Y., Dec. 28, 

"50. Running Time, 74 MINS. 


WOE 9 4.4.0580' Fi Sckwasa ec; . Laurette Luez 
MED 84S S45 540s aden Cede rere Allan Nixon 
Lotee C50 00640484000 59% 08 Joan Shawlee 
eee errarcer Judy Landon 
UM Lobe Cebeasenntes. Mara Lynn 
Nika vPrey errr rrr et Jo Carroll Dennison 
ere eer ee Kerry Vaughn 
|) OSA sere Tony Devlin 
SSS renee Jamies Summers 
MEME Ss! 0 ds ik ple seeaea Dennis Dengate 
Tana TPC seer ree Jeanne Sorel 
NE Sonia baie 5 4ss os Johann Peturrson 


Tribe Leader .......... 
Wise Old Lady ............ 


With good exploitation values, 
‘Prehistoric Women” should serve 
its purpose on the lower énd of 
a double bill. As the label im- 
plies, it’s a tale of femmes before 
there was anything resembling 
civilization, and with a load of 


John Merrick 
. Janet Scott 


|sparsely dressed lookers and males 


y | ultimately 
supplied in a story that makes no | 


in leopard skins, it can get some 
b.o. response. 

The yarn is somewhat ludicrous. 
The femmes in the picture sport 
permanents and their lip-rouge is 
very evident in Cinecolor. As for 
dialog, there’s «% series of grunts, 
but a narrator weaves a fairly thin 
story telling of a group of women 
who broke away from a prehis- 
toric tribe, and formed a group of 
their own. Eventually, there’s a 
need for men, if the group is to 
perpetuate itself, and the girls go 
about looking for husbands in the 
most primitive manner. They nab 
some good-looking hunters, and 
eventually form a rapport with 
them which enables them to beat 
extinction. 

There are some sections of the 
film that should be required view- 
ing for boy scouts. One man dis- 
covers how to make a fire, and 
learns the virtue of 
roast tiger. There are a couple of 
good sequences of a hunt, and a 
few scenic shots that hold interest. 
But storywise, it’s too elementary 
to be taken seriously on any count. 

Film looks constructed along 
economic lines. It’s all outdoors 
and any sets look like they might 
have come from an o!d Tarzan pic. 

There are no names for mar- 
quee display. General run of au- 
dience won't be familiar with most 
of the players, but they're gener- 
ally restful on the optics. Direc- 
tion is adequate for the require- 
ments of the plot, and the photog- 
raphy makes par for the outdoor 
course. Jose. 


Korea Patrol 


Hollywood, Dec. 26. 
Eagle Lion Classics release of Walter 
Shenson production. Features Richard 
Emory, Benson Fong, Al Eben, Li Sun, 


Teri Duna, Danny Davenport. Wong Ar- 
tarme, Harold Fong. Directed by Max 
Nosseck. Story and_ screenplay, Ken- 


|neth G. Brown, Walter Shenson: camera, 
Elmer Dyer; editor. Norman Cerf Pre- 
viewed Dec. 26, ’50. Running time 59 
MINS. 

Lieutenant Craig . Richard Emory 
Sergeant Abrams ...... : f Eben 
Kim ; , Benson Fong 
Ching - eee Ye . Li Sun 
1. i, ree re er Teri Duna 
Corporal Dykes ...... Danny Davenport 
oy: rrr Wong Ariarne 
Std nS aca use Ree Harold Fong 
COUCH GEO «...cceccs John V. Close 
Major Wald Richard Barron 


As another in the cycle of films 
upcoming on the Korean fighting, 
“Korea Patrol” falls heir to a 
natural exploitation peg that gives 
it good chances in the ballyhoo 
houses. Turned out on a short 
budget and fast shooting time, it 
bears plenty of evidence of the 
quick origin, but is still good film- 
fare for the exploitation market. 

Film bears the indie label of 
Jack Schwarz Productions, and, 
other than UN meeting clips and 
some spliced-in war footage, was 
entirely made in Hollywood. Gen- 
eral okay effect was achieved by 
concentrating action on a small 
six-man patrol given the danger- 


Miniature Reviews 


“Indian Territory” (Col). 
Breezy Gene Autry starrer for 
action market. 

“The Steel Helmet” (Lip- 
pert). Solid Korean War fea- 


ture, with excellent b.o. 
chances. 
“Prehistoric Women” (EL) 


(Color). Elementary exhibit of 
guys and dolls in leopard 
skins. Okay for dualers. 

“Korea Patrol” (ELC). Okay 
exploitation feature on open- 
ing of Korean War. 








ous duty of demolishing a bridge 
that North Koreans will use to 
move in troops shortly after the 
June start of hostilities . 

Walter Shenson produced and 
did the original script with Ken- 
neth G. Brown. For its purposes, 
story is acceptable, even though 
dialog could have been _ better. 
Director Max Nosseck and the 
players sharpen the action, and 
considerable suspense is built up 
during the 59 minutes. 

Opening uses a_ three-minute 
clip of the UN in action and then 
jumps to South Korea as imper- 
sonated by the Hollywood hills. 
The patrol, headed by Richard 
Emory, is ordered to destroy the 
bridge, and footage puts the play- 
ers through some stern stuff be- 
fore the three remaining members 
of the small band reach their ob- 
jective and carry out orders. 

Emory is satisfactory as the lieu- 


tenant and Benson Fong does well | 


as a Korean scout helping accom- 
plish the mission. Al Eben, Li 


Sun, Danny Davenport, Wong 
Artarne and Harold Fong are 
okay. Teri Duna has a small spot 


as a futive girl picked up on the 
way. 

The “agle Lion Classics release 
rates -eceptable technical assists. 
Editing is good in the brief au- 
thentic war scenes, even though 
clips do not always match the 
photography of Elmer Dyer. Music 
score by Alexander Gerens 1S 
properly used. Brog. 
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Monte Cario Dice 


‘——— Continued from page 3 





take averages before stretching 
limits upward. After all, they 
point out, they are ready and 


anxious to give suckers 10 or more | 


times that much action at roulette 
and other games. 
At this season 


there’s only 


enough trade to keep one of the | 
crap layouts operating at far end | 
of the cavernous red and gilt main | 


salon of the Casino. Croupiers 
chant in a mixture of French 
(“faites vos jeux’ and “rien na vas 
plus”) and Reno-style (“nine is the 
number” and “Eighta from De- 
catuh, make your bets” and “new 
shooter coming out!”) Neat little 
cards giving the craps rules in Eng- 
lish, French or Italian, to suit the 
customer, and backed with col- 
umns for system players to record 
play and takings, are handed out to 
all comers. 

Croupiers are also ready and 
willing to take time to explain play 
to any anxious to learn and re- 
port they have found Italians the 


most interested among Europeans. > 


A few Romans have made avid 
players and stack up, in croupier’s 
estimation, with best of the New 
York and_ Hollywood visitors. 


Among the latter, Errol Flynn has | 


been a recent regular at the dice 
layout. “He’s won back 
the money his new father-in-law, 
Mr. Wymore, has been losing,” it 


was reparted. Keeps it in the 
family. 
| No Payoff on Treys | 


The Monte Carlo craps layouts 
bear the name of a Detroit manu- 
facturer, but except for original 
complete table imported from 
state side, additional setups have 
been locally manufactured and are 
only covered with American green 
cloth. One variation is no payoff 
on threes; on that variety of crap, 
house picks up everything, includ- 
ing “wrong” bets. 

Casino management admits its 
principal problem these days is to 
locate and bring to Monte a new 
crop of the sort of bigtime suckers 
who made Monaco resort famous 
from 1861, when Casino was built, 
until World War I, when the big 
dough began to fade. Since World 
War II, ruinous income taxes in 
U. S., England and most other 
countries, and foreign exchange re- 
strictions preventing even rich 
gamblers from taking their dough 
along with them when they travel, 
have cut things way down. One in- 
dication of decline is that the 
Casino, which used to employ 3,000, 


iIndustry, and 


most of, 
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| them better, make them at a price 
‘that will fit into today’s market 
| (we must recognize that the war 
| business is a thing of the past), 
and then merchandise them prop- 
erly. I realize that this sounds like 
a producer who wanted to make 
a comedy picture, who asked for 
a script full of belly laughs but, 
nevertheless I believe the core of 
our whole problem lies in the 
ubove. 
' I very definitely feel that the 
industry has washed out the 
glamor that used to make people 
think and talk pix. Why kid our- 
selves? One of the basic attrac- 
tions of movies is the fact that the 
people of this country thought of 
our stars as beings out of this 
world, and not normal everyday 
neighbors. We may not like the 
reasons for this attraction, but I 
think the pendulum has swung 
i/much too far in trying to make all 
of our stars and personalities sound 
like the guy in the grocery store 
on the corne.. 
| _ Industry A ‘Whipping Boy’ 
I believe that our industry has 
permitted itself to become a whip- 
ping boy for every type of pres- 
sure group, women’s clubs, re- 
ligious organizations, ete. I don’t 
think this has helped our industry. 
I think it has hurt, and hurt badly. 
I believe that we are as entitled 
to the same constitutional privi- 
leges of freedcm of the screen, and 
by this I do not mean license, as 
press, radio, book publishing, 
magazines, etc. We have done one 
of the greatest jobs of self-censor- 
|ship in the history of American in- 
dustry—many times at a great cost 
‘to ourselves in income. This, how- 
ever, doesn’t seem to be enough. 
“very time aryone wants to make 
a reputation for themselves, they 
try and do a job of criticizing our 
instead of fighting 
_back, we duck and run. This is 
one of the most serious things 
that’s wrong with our Industry. Our 
Industry today must prove that it 
,can deliver entertainment that can- 
n0t be seen anywhere else, whether 
it is on television, radio or the 
stage. Samples of this kind of 
entertainment ave “Samson and 
Delilah” and “King Solomon’s 
|Mines.” We must not only give 
them spectacle, but we ought to 
be free to meve inte new fields 
without having to account to every 
pressure group. I think that we, 
as an Industry, have as high a 
standard of morals or ethics as any 
other industry in the country, and 
we ought to stand up and say so. 
I think film advertising has be- 


Alleges Par Failed To 
Return Dog, Asks 125G 


Hollywood. 


Paramount shrugged off a $125.- 
, 000 suit filed by a Denver beauty 
parlor operator charging the studio 
“kidnaped” her pet fox terrier, 
used it in “Emperor Waltz” and 
then refused to return it. 


Suit specified canine was 
“stolen” in January, 1948. Studio 
pointed out film was finished Sept. 
21, 1946. 


RKO’s Slip Since ’46 


Decline in theatre business from 
its 1946 peak is reflected in a re- 
port from the RKO chain on in- 
come and admissions over a five- 
year period beginning in 1945. 

Circuit’s revenue amounted to 
$39,391,223 on 86,214,999 admis- 
sions in 1945; $46,673,549 on 94.- 
137,204 admissions in 1946; $45.- 
087,661 on 86,090,981 admissions 
in 1947; $40,636,219 on 79,817,019 
admissions in 1948, and $37,293,516 
on 72,217,303 admissions in 1949. 


j 





| 


now hires about a third of that. 
But premises still include a full- 
sized theatre, presenting big-scale 
musical shows in season; a smaller 
concert hall, a gourmet restaurant 
and the inimitable sight of the 
strange crop of steady system play- 
ers, male and female, who have 
been inhabiting the place as long 
as anyone can remember—and who 
look pretty well down their noses 
at anything as brash as “les craps.” 

But the head office is much 
pleased with publicity results of 
their introduction of the U. S. 
style gambling and still hope it 
may produce major income—later, 
when they're surer of the house’s 
_ probabilities. 


Top Pix Admen | 


Continued from page 12 


|The 








come filled with cliches and bro- 
mides. I believe one of the key 
reasons for this is that every time 
new ad approaches are tried, the 
exhibitors either resist them or re- 
fuse to use them. I don’t think we 
have to throw out all of the old 
basic approaches. There can’t be 
any general rule because the old 
basic approaches work very well 
on certain types of pictures, and 
it would be silly to waste all of 
the years of successful experiment 
with them, but there should be a 
continuing effort to develop new 
approaches, even with some risk 
involved. 

I definitely favor a research proj- 
ect to learn what has changed pub- 
lic attitude on films. Many people 
in our Industry sneer at research 
and figure our whole Industry can 
be played “by ear.” I don’t believe 
this. I don’t think our Industry 
can be played by statistics either. 
I think we need a combination of 
both. Business is not good, and 
that’s one of the best reasons I 
know for finding out why business 
is not good. 

Improved Public Relations | 

I do think Industry public re- 
lations have been better during the 
past year. I don’t think it has 
reflected itself at the boxoffice by 
better business, because the enter- 
tainment dollar is not only being 
shrunk by outside pressures, such 
as the availability of automobiles, 
which have reached their peak in 
history, the availability of funda- 
mental items like refrigerators, 
homes, stoves, television sets, etc. 
All of the money spent for the 
above leaves less money to be 
snent on entertainment of all sorts. 
The nation had become § tre- 
mendously hungry during the war 
years for these products, and when 
thev became available, they were 
first in order of priority for spend- 
ine. Not only is the entertainment 
dollar smaller for all fields of en- 
ter‘ainment. but the entertainment 
doller is now being split up into 
many more pieces, with the greot- 
est encroachment being in the 
field of television, night baseball, 
nicht racetracks, etc. Many pco- 
ple are either sneering at te’e- 
vision, or are trying to isnore it. 
The facts of the matter show that 
there are, at present, over 9,090, 
000 sets in this country. with an- 
proximately 21-28,000.000 mipri- 
mum listeners. What they sce on 
television is “for free.” Even if 
the stuff isn’t as good as movies, 
it is still going to keep a tre- 
mendous number of people away. 
statistics don’t frighten me 
particularly, especially when vou 
remember that we are a country of 


over 150,000,000 people, and that 


on a top “A” picture grossing $4,- 
009000, we have reached, in the 
past. somewhere between 20-25.- 
009.900. I think there is enough 
room for a very healthy Motion 
Picture Industry, if all branches of 
the industry get together and fight 
for it. We just will not succeed 
by using the methods we have used 
up to this point. The Motion Pic- 
ture Industry is going to chance 
in every phase, whether we like it 
or not, because the comnvetition is 
toucther and the competition is go- 
ine to compel us to change. 

I have pushed my _ frvorite 
COMPO project, namely, that of 
an annual festival with tie-ins in 
ev'ry city in the United States and 
national cooperation in Hollywood 
ard New York. 

I would also like to sound off on 
one other opinion regarding the 
Motion Picture Industry. I think 
we have a two-fold job to perform. 
No. 1, is to gauge public tas‘e and 
to cater to that public taste in the 
best way we know how. We are in 
the business of entertainment, and 
we ought not to permit anyone to 
sneer at us because we are a popu- 


lar art and a mass medium. I 
think we have a secondary pur- 
pose, namely, to improve pub'ic 
taste wherever possible, and in 


this area, we should be constantiy 
making pictures of outstanding 
classics, novels, plays, as we'l as 
pioneering in fields of inform t’on. 
These jiatter pictures, however, 
should be made on a frank experi- 
mental basis, with costs and ex- 
pectations based on this knowl- 
edge. 

To sum up, I am in the picture 
business because I think it is a 
great business. I think there will 
be a_ successful Motion Picture 
business in spite of the pallbear- 
ers, but it will be a business con- 
siderably different than the one we 
are in today. 
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L.A. Perks; ‘Yesterday’ Wow $59,000, 
‘Heaven’ Bright 506, ‘Dallas’ 456, 
Harvey’ Lush 146, ‘Trio’ Record 76 


Los Angeles. ¢ 
First-run biz hitting a socko 
pace during the Xmas-New Year's 
holiday week, only matched by 
lush war days. Resounding tigures 
are being registered in most spots, 


is 


and those theatres that now are 
lagging with holdovers are bring- 
ing in new bills over the weekend 
to get on the boxoffice bandwagon 

Top coin is going to “Born 
Yesterday,” smasheroo $55,000 
or near in two_ houses. “For 


Heaven's Sake” looks brisk $50,000 
in five spots while “Dallas” shapes 


smart $45.000 or close in three 
sites. Equally big is “Harvey” with 
$14.000 in initial round at the 


smaller Carthay, 


Fine $30,000 is expected fo! 
“Frenchie” in five sites. “Trio” hit 
record $7,000 in first week at 
smallseater Beverly Canon. “Ma 
nificent Yankee” showcasing al 
Four Star is pushing up to solid 
$7.500 in second week. “Cyrano 
jumped to biggest take of road- 
show run at small Fine Arts. sock 
$12.000 for sixth session. Bills 
Eckstine is tilting ‘‘Hostile Coun- 


try” to great $30,000 at Orpheum 
Estimates for Last Week 

Los Angeles, Chinese, Uptown, 

Loyola, Wilshire (FWC) 2.097; 

2.048: 1.719; 1,248; 2,296; 70-$1.10 

— ‘For Heaven’s Sake” (20th) (2d 

wk). Started second frame Jan. 1 


after brisk $50,000 last week 

Hollywood, Downtown, Wiltern 
(WB) (2.756; 1.757; 2,344; 70-$1.10) 
—'Dallas’” (WB) (2d wk). Into sec- 
ond session Dee. 30 after smart 
$45.000 last week. 

Loew's State, Egyptian  ‘(U.A 
(2.404: 1.538; 70-$1.10) — ‘Pagan 
Love Song” (M-G). Opened Dec. 
29. Last week, “Two Weeks With 
Love” (M-G) (2d wk-6 days), closed 
with only $13,000. 

Hillstreet, Pantages (RKO) 
(2.890; 2.812; 60-$1)—“‘Born Yester- 


day” (Col) (2d wk). Into second 
round Jan. 1 after smash $55,000 
last week. 

Los Angeles, Hollywood Para- 


mounts (F&M) (3,398; 1,451; 50-$!) 
“Let’s Dance” (Par) (3d wk) and 
“California Passage” (Rep). Added 
latter pic for week started Jan. 1. 
Last week, with “Trail Robin 
Hood” ‘Rep), soft $15,500. 
Orpheum, Hawaii, Beverly Hills 
Music Hall ‘Metropolitan) (2,210; 
1.106; 855; 70-$1.10)—‘‘Mrs. O’Mal- 
ley and Mr. Malone” (M-G) and 
“Call for Klondike” (Mono). 
Opened Jan. 2. Last week, (‘Or- 
pheum only), ‘Hostile Country” 
(Lip) with Billy Eckstine onstage 
(8 davs), great $30,000. Eight days 
“Hamlet” (U) in other two sites, 
thin $3,000. 
United 
Studio 
2.100; 
$1.10) 


Ritz, Vogue, 
City, Culver (UA-FWC) 
1.370; 885; 880; 1.145; 70- 
“Frenchie” (U). Held 
through Jan. 3 for three extra 
days, with “Rogue’s River” ‘EL) 
and “Second Face” (EL) opening 
Jan. 4. Seven days on ‘Frenchie” 
fine $30,000. 

Beverly Canon (ABC) (520: $1.20) 


Artists, 


—"Trio” (Par) (2d wk). Heading 
for second week high after new 
record of $7,000 in first stanza. 
In for run. 

Four Star (UA) (900; 70-90) 
“Magnificent Yankee” (M-G) (2d 
wk). Now in second week after 
nice $6,000 in first frame. 

Fine Arts (FWC) (677; $1.20- 
$2.40)—"‘Cvrano” (UA) (7th wk). 
Into seventh frame Jan. 2. Last 
week, sock $12,000. 


Carthay (FWC) (1,518; 85-$1.50) 
—‘‘Harvey” (U) (2d wk). Started 
second session Jan. 1 after biz 
$14.000 last week. 





Zinneman-Kramer Deal 


Hollywood. 
Deal is near inking stage for 
Fred Zinneman to join Stanley 
Kramer on a_ participation deal. 
All major details are agreed upon. 
Zinneman, who directed “The 
Man” for Kramer, would make 
three pix under pact starting Feb. 


1. First would be either “High 
Noon” or “The Children,” both 
scripted by Carl Foreman, who 


” 


scripted ‘Men. 


SNAPER REBUILDS 


Empire theatre, South Amboy, 
N_ J.. destroyed by the munitions 
ship explosion which rocked the 
town last spring, will be replaced 
shortly, according to Wilbur Snap 
el, who operated the house along 
with four others in the state. 

Snaper said plans are set for a 
$200.000 project, to seat about 709. 
Michael De Angelis, of Rochester, 
N. Y., is the arenitect. 








Scribe Jobs Dip 


Hollywood. 

Total of 206 writers and 53 
writer-directors were employed by 
the major film studios during 1950, 
according to a bulletin issued by 
the Screen Writers Guild. 
An additional 145 worked for in- 
producers, 61 were employed 
documentaries and television, 


die 
on 


and 30 more held non-scripting jobs 


in indie productions, a year’s total 
of 495, or 26 less than the number 
reported on Dec. 19 last year. 





Denver Strong: 


Music’ Hot 136 


Denver 
Business got a real spurt over 
the Christmas holiday at most of 
the first-runs, three films holding 
over. “King Solomon's Mines” 


staved over at the Broadway while 
“Mr. Music’ was strong enough at 
the Denham to stay. “For Heaven's 
Sake” with “Savage Horde” at the 
Denver and Esquire, got top money 
but just good. The Orpheum, with 
“Pagan Love Song” stays to give 
the house a New Year opening. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Aladdin (Fox) (1,400; 40-80) — 
‘Breakthrough” (WB) and “Bandit 
Queen” (Lip). Day-date with Tabor, 


Webber. Fine $4,000. 

Broadway (Wolfberg) (1.500; 40- 
80) — “King Solomon's Mines” 
(M-G) (2d wk). Last week, smash 
$15,000. 

Denham (Cockrill) (1.750; 40-80) 

“Mr. Music” (Par) (2d wk). Last 
week, big $13,000. 

Denver (Fox) (2.525; 40-80) — 
“For Heaven's Sake” (20th) and 
“Savage Horde” ‘Rep), day-date 
with Esquire. Good $13,000. 

Esquire (Fox) (742; 40-80) — 
“For Heaven's Sake” (20th) and | 
“Savage Horde” (Rep), also Den- | 
ver. Good $2,500. 


Orpheum (RKO) (2.600; 40-80)— 
“Pagan Love Song” ‘(M-G) and 
“Experiment Aleatraz’ (RKO) (2d 
wk). Last week, nice $13,000. 

Paramount (Fox) (2,200; 40-80)— 
“Fireball” (20th) and “Hit Parade 
of 1951” (Rep). Poor $5,000. 


Rialto ‘Fox) (878; 40-80) — 
“Southside 1-1000’ ‘Mono) and 
“Spook Busters’ ‘Mono). Good 
$3.000. 

Tabor (Fox) (1.967; 40-80) — 
“Breakthrough” (WB) and “Ban- 
dit Queen” (Lip), also Aladdin, 
Webber. Fine $5,000. 

Vogue (Pike) ‘600; 60-80) — 
“Nicholas Nickleby” ‘U). Fair 
$2.000. 

Webber (Fox) (750; 40-80) — 


“Breakthrough” (WB) and “Bandit 
Queen” (Lip), also Aladdin, Tabor. 
Nice $3,200. 


UA SITUATION KEEPING 
‘CYRANO’ ON ROADSHOW 


Hollywood. 


Unsettled conditions at United 
Artists were believed to have at 
least partially influenced decision 
of Stanley Kramer Distributing 
Co. to postpone general release of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” from next 
summer to “sometime in 1952.” 
Roadshow policy for the film will 
be continued through this entire 
vear, it was decided here following 
the arrival from N. Y. of George 
Schaefer, Kramer's sales chief. 

Results of the two-a-day policy 
for “Cyrano” at the Bijou theatre, 
N. Y., and the Fine Arts, L. A.. 
have been good, which also figured 
in the new plan to postpone gen- 
eral release of the pic. 

Roadshowing of “Cyrano” means 
a financial setback for UA which 
doesn’t begin collecting its 2712 
distribution fee until general re- 
lease of the film. UA receives on- 
ly 10° of the roadshow revenue. 
Pic opens this month in Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Philadelphia and 
Detroit, and an additional 15 book- 
ings for February and March now 
are being negotiated. 

Schaefer will go to Europe next 
spring to arrange for release of 
the film in England, France, Italy 
and Germany, 





‘Capote Picture As 


Orson Welles Prod. 


Palermo. 
Novelist Truman Capote is at 
work in the Sicilian town of Taor- 


mina on a film story which report- | 


edly is to be produced by Orson 
Welles. Lensing is slated for the 
same town. 

Capote, whose latest was “Other 
Rooms, Other Voices,” is not the 
first to turn to Taormina for writ- 
ing chores. Others who have made 
camp there include D. H. Lawrence, 
Somerset Maugham, Andre Gide 
and Robert Hitchens Lawrence 
turned out “Lady Chatterly’s Lov- 
er” in Taormina. 


Robinson’ Due To 
Pay Off Backers 


Pavoff is due for the record num- 


be of angels who risked their coin 
in “Jackie Robinson Story,” Eagle 
Lion Classies release and personal 
project of ELC. sales chieftain 
William J. Heineman. Film is the 
biog of the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
colored baseball star. Total of 53 
sponsors, including a clerk at the 
film firm who invested $500, this 
week are to get back their initial 
investments, plus 6°o interest. Film 


was brought in at about $336,000. 
Hefty profit also is in view, but 

considerably short of what had 

been anticipated when the film was 


completed early last year. Heine- 
man figures on additional revenue 
of about $300,000 on remaining 
U. S. bookings, foreign dates and 
l6m rights. However, it probably 
will be many months before the 
books are closed on the pic and 
all profits handed over to the 53 
investors. 

At the outset, it was generally 


estimated that “Robinson Story” 
would bring in a U. S. distribution 
net of close to $2,000,000. However, 


grosses were far below expecta- 
tions in the large cities, including 


N. Y. and the Borough of Brooklyn. 
Small-town bookings proved the 
most successful. 


Col Can Acquire 10 
Theatres, Invest In 
Plays in Loan Deal 


Columbia reserved the right to 
acquire or lease up to 10 theatres 
under terms of the new $12,000,000 
loan agreement it recently negoti- 
ated with three banks. It also 
specifically laid down its right to 
go afield from the biz of film pro- 
ducing to the extent of investing 
in stage plays and to lend or in- 
vest up to $3.000.000 in a subsid to 


be organized for the purpose of 
guaranteeing indie production 
loans. 

The new bank arrangement was 
disclosed last week to have been 
inked Nov. 6 and to have become 
effective as of last Aug. 1 It is 
with the First National of Boston, 
which administers the loan and 


advances 40°; 
America, Los 
advances 40°. 
Ca., 


of the coin; Bank of 
Angeles, which also 
and the Manhattan 
N. Y., which puts up 20°. 


Loan runs for six years, expiring 


July 31, 1956. It replaces a simi- 
lar arrangement with the same 
banks that was negotiated Aug. 1, 
1949. There was $5,400,000 due 
under the deal, which was imme- 
diately paid off out of $7,200,000 
which Col borrowed Nov. 6 as its 
first coin under the new arrange- 
ment. 

The maximum $12,000,000 credit 
will be available to the company 
until next July 1, with the amount 
available decreasing by $1,200,000 


annually thereafter. Interest on 
the coin outstanding is 3° until 
July 31, 1954. After that it can 


vary from 3° to 312°, hinging on 
the rate charged member banks by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Col is charged a commit- 
ment fee of 1/24 of 1% a month 
on the unused portion of the loan. 

Purpose of the loan, it was 
Stated, was for general working 
capital. Why Col went out of its 
way on the provision for permis- 
sion to acquire theatres is unclear, 
since it appears highly doubtful 
that it has any houses in view now. 
Such acquisition would initially re- 
quire permission of the antitrust 
court under which Col, along with 
the other major companies, was 
required to reform certain alleged- 
ly monopolistic practices. Market 
for theatres is also, at the moment, 
at a low point, 


| 


Det. Holdovers Stout, Harvey’ Tall, 








‘Music’ Hep, ‘Dallas’ Hotsy $25,000 





Simplify Awards 
implify Award 
Hollywood. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences 
board of governors, reversing deci- 
sion taken last year, has simplified 
the Irving Thalberg Award rules 
of balloting, with only a simple 
majority needed to honor a 
producer. 

Switch insures an award any 
vear there are nominees and was 


taken as result of last year's 
stvmie when rules were changed 
to require two-thirds vote of the 
board before any nominee could 
win. Darryl Zanuck missed_re- 
quired two-thirds by one vote last 
vear. He won in 1937 and 1944. 
Hal Wallis won in 1938 and 1948, 


David O. Selznick in 1939, Walt Dis- 
ney in 1941, Sidney Franklin in 
1942, Sam Goldwyn in 1946, Jerry 
Wald in 1948. In other years there 
were no nominees, 


Settle Heineman 


Status This Week 


Final determination of William 
J. Heineman’s status at Eagle Lion 
Classics is due this week following 
a series of top-echelon meetings 
on renewal of his employment con- 
tract. Pact expires next month. 

Negotiation were de- 
scribed as *‘smooth” and decision is 
now awaited from Robert R. 
Young, head of Pathe Industries, 
of which ELC is a subsid. Heine- 
man’s proposed terms for renewal 


sessions 


have been on Young's desk since 
last week. 
Feature of the newly-projected 


deal is a profits-participation clause 
which would entitle Heineman, as 
v. p. and general chieftain, 
to a slice of the ELC net. His cur- 
rent pact gave him a 2° participa- 
tion but this has been virtually 
meaningless as far as extra remu- 
neration is concerned because of 
ELC’s lack of large-scale earnings 
Encouragingly, firm has been man- 
aging to operate in the black since 
last July, but the profit margin ad- 
mittedly has been slim. 
Heineman’s present contract 
stemmed from a five-year pact he 
had with Universal, where he was 
to handle the product of J. Arthur 
Rank being released through U. 
When Rank sharply reduced pro- 
duction operations, Heineman 
switched to Eagle Lion. His deal 
was revised early last year and 
Pathe assumed full liability for it. 
Switching to ELC is said to have 
won for him the confidence of nu- 
merous of the indie producers 
whose films are being handled by 
the distrib. For this reason. 
among others, it was said, ELC fig- 
ures to be desirous of Heineman’s 
continued stay with the firm. 


sales 


BORDONAROS SUE. 
PAR, RKO, WARNERS 


Buffalo. 
Bordonaro Bros. Theatres. oper- 
ating the Palace theatre at Olean, 
has brought action in U. S. dis- 
trict court, Buffalo. against Para- 
mount, RKO and Warner Bros. for 


damages resulting from ihe de- 
fendants’ alleged conspiracy and 


monopolistic practices in depriving 
plaintiff's theatres of pictures. 
Bordonaros seek damages of 
$53,864, trebled. for the period 
from September, 1946, to March. 
1948. 

This is the second action bv the 
Bordonaros. In 1946 they sued the 
major distributors and Universal 
and United Artists for damages of 
$163,000, trebled, on the same al- 
legations of monopoly and con- 
spiracy, and a jury in Federal 
court here returned a verdict of 
$27,500 against Paramount. War- 
ners and RKO. Jury exonerated 
all of the other defendants. 

Bornodaros’ complaint is that 
distribs preferred Warners’ Haven 
and State theatres in Olean for ex- 
hibition of their pictures to the 
total or partial exclusion of plain- 
tiff’s Palace. Bordonaros are rep- 
‘esented by Philadelphia firm of 
Gray, Anderson, Schaffer & Rome. 
Counsel for present defendants are 
Frank G. Raichle and Sidney B. 
Pfeifer of Buffalo, together with 


‘New York homeoffice counsel. 


+ Detroit. 


Christmas week biz was holding 
near the same figures as last week, 
As a whole, biz is slower than at 
this time last year. “Dallas” at 
Michigan was only entry to do 
better than estimated opening 
week, with solid take. “For 
Heaven’s Sake” was fair at the 
Fox. “Harvey” at United Artists 
and “Mr. Music” at Adams were 
standout opening rounds, both 
sock. 

Estimates for Last Week 
(Fox-Detroit) (5,000; 70-95) 
—‘‘For Heaven’s Sake” (20th) and 
“Adam and Evalyn” (U) (2d wk), 
Last week, fair $28,000. 

Michigan (United Detroit) (4.000; 
70-95)\—"Dallas” (WB) and “Cock- 
eyed Wonder” (Col) (2d wk). Last 
week, solid $25,000. 

Palms (UD) (2,900; 70-95 
Solomon’s Mines” (M-G) 
Last week, big $10,000. 

Madison (UD) (1,800; 70-95) — 
‘Kansas Raiders” (U) and “Girl in 
Heart’? (Mono) (2d wk). Last week, 


Fox 


—“King 
(6th wk). 


fast $12,000. 

United Artists (UA) (1.900; 70- 
95)\—"*Harvey” (U) (2d wk). Last 
week, rousing $14,000 

Adams (Balaban) (1,700: 70-95)— 
“Mr. Music” (Par) (2d wk). Last 
week, sock $13,500. 

Downtown (Balaban) ‘2.900; 70- 
95)—‘Never Dull Moment” ‘RKQO) 


and “Joe Palooka Squared Circle” 
Mono) (2d wk). Last week, mild 
$9,000. 


SID DENEAU JOINS 
LOPERT AS VEEPEE 


as 
sales 


Deneau has resigned 
vice-president and 
manager of Selznick Releasing Or- 
ganization to become veepee in 
charge of sales for the newly- 
formed Lopert Films Distributing 
Co. Announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made in N. Y. vesterday 
Tues.) by Ilya Lopert, president 
of the new outfit. Switch becomes 
effective Jan. 15. 

Deneau has held 
post for the past 
He launched his film career 24 
years ago in an association with 
ithe original Fox Film Co. and sub- 
sequently became film buyer for 
Fabian Theatres, N. Y. He joined 
the Army as a private during the 
last war and had reached the rank 
of major when he was discharged. 
Deneau. thereupon joined the 
Schine Theatres Chain, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., as general manager, 
Which spot he later left to join 
SRO. 

Because of the Selznick firm’s 
dwindling activity, no successor to 
Deneau will be named, at least for 


Sidney 


general 


the SRO 
several vears, 


exec 


the time being. Company's busi- 
ness affairs will be handled by 
Leonard Case, in charge of the 


N. Y. office, assisted by Sam Sig- 


Man, 

Partners with Lopert in the new 
distrib operation are Sir Alexan- 
der Korda and a group headed by 
Robert W. Dowling, president of 
ihe City Investing Co., N. Y. real 
csate firm. It will handle Korda 
product in the U. S., starting with 
a group of seven films, and will 
a.so release other British, Euro- 
pean and some Hollywood product. 


Metro Pacts 11 


Hoiltywood. 





Metro handed out 11 term con- 
tracts before Dore Schary left for 
his eastern vacation. Deals involve 
{wo producer-writers and _ nine 
scripters. 

Producer-writers are Sidney 


Sheidon and George Welles. Script- 
ers are Albert Hackett, Frances 
Goodrich, Leonard Spigelgass, Karl 
Tunberg, William Bowers, Frank 
Fenton, Ruth Brooks Flippen, Jerry 
Davis and Helen Deutsch. 


Lanza Preps Tour 
Hollywood. 





Metro's” singing thesp, Mario 
Lanza, has a busy 1951 program, 
starting early in January with a 


10-week concert tour, opening in 
Fresno and covering 20 cities trom 
coast to coast. 

His schedule also calls for a co- 
star appearance with Ezio Pinza in 
a filmusical at Metro anu 2 series 
of appearances with La_ Scala 


;} Opera Co. in Milan next autumn. 





; 
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Chi Grosses Slip Under Weight Of 
Inch Snow; Harvey’ Sock $26,000, 
‘Music -Vaude Loud, Song -Stage OK 


Chicago. +: 


Loop’s holiday package of sure- | 
fire entries got snarled-up in a | 
nine-inch snowfall an d zero! 
weather early last week, Dec. 26- | 
©7 New Year's weekend and $2 
admission Sunday (31) looks to give 
exhibs a chance to recoup. 

Town-topper among the new en- 
tries was “Mr. Music” at the Ori- 
ental, with Ames Brothers head- 
ing stageshow, with lusty $48,000. 
“Pagan Love Song” plus Phil Sil- 
vers and Ethel Smith_onstage was 
minor $40,000 at the Chicago. ‘For 
Heaven's Sake” isn’t fulfilling to 
original promise at the Woods, 
pulling $20,000. 

“Harvey.” which opened Dec. 25 
at State-Lake, looks smash $26,000 
on first week. “Never Dull Mo- 
ment” and ‘Tougher They Come 
is grabbing $12,000 at Palace. 
“Breakthrough” kicked off to good 
house Dec 27 at the Roosevelt. 
“Vendetta” was $13,000 at Grand. 
“Frenchie” and ‘“He’s a Cockeyed | 
Wonder” at United Artists hit $14,- 

00 
7” Estimates for Last Week 

Chicago (B&K) (3,900; 55-98) — 
“Pagan Love Song” (M-G) plus 
Phil Silvers and Ethel Smith top- 
ping stage layout. Mild $40,000. 
Last week, “Dark City” (Par) and 
Duke Ellington orech and Sarah 
Vaughan onstage, $32,000. 

Grand (RKO) (1,200; 55-98) — 
“Vendetta” (RKO). Fine $13,000. 
Last week, “King Solomon’s Mines”’ 
(M-G) (5th wk), $12,000. 

Oriental (Indie) (3,400; 55-98)— 
“\tr. Music’ (Par) plus Ames Bros. 


topping vaude. Loop-leader with 
sock $48,000. Last week, ‘Two 
Weeks With Love” (M-G) and 3 


stooges and Eileen Barton onstage 
(3d wk), $18,000. 

Palace (RKO) (2,500; 55-98) — 
“Never Dull Moment” (RKO) and 
“Tougher They Come” (Col). Okay 
$12,000. Last week, “Outrage” 
(RKO) and “Modern Marriage” 
(Mono) (4 days), $4,000. 

Roosevelt (B&K) (1,500; 55-98)— 
“Breakthrough” (WB). Kicked-off 
with fair sessions on Wednesday 
(27). Last week, “Fighting Cara- 
vans” (Indie) and ‘Fighting West- 
erners” (Indie) (reissues), $10,000. 

State-Lake (B&K) (2,700; 55-98) 
—‘‘Harvey” (U). Started as like- 
ly to hit sock $26,000. Last week, 
“San Quentin” (WB) and “Alcatraz 
Island” (WB) (reissues) (2d wk), 
$9,000. 

United Artists (B&K) (1,700; 55- 
98) — “Frenchie” (U) and ‘“He’s 
Cockeyed Wonder” (Col). Trim 
$14,000. Last week, “Gilda” (Col) 
and “Platinum Blonde” (Col) (re- 
Issues) (2d wk), $9,000. 

Woods (Essaness) (1,073; 98) — 
“For Heaven's Sake” (20th). Some- 
What disappointing at $20,000. 
Last week, “Kansas Raiders” (U) 
(2d wk), $12,000 in 10 days. 

World (Indie) (587; 80) — “Blue 
Angel” (Indie) (2d wk). Tidy $4,000. 
Last week, $6,000. 


New Year’s Happy For 
St. Louis; ‘Harvey’ Aces 


St. Louis. 

New Year's Eve biz plus cold 
Weather and some new product is 
hypoing biz strong at the big 
Cinemas. Red Skelton, heading 
Own stageshow with “Dial 1119” 
Shapes promising of new bills. 
“Harvey,” great opening week at 





the Missouri, is in second down- | 


town week at Ambassador. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Ambassador (F&M) (3,000; 60- 
75)—“Harvey” (U) and “Never a 
Dull Moment” (RKO), Last week, 
“Two Flags West” (20th) and 
“Where Danger Lives” (RKO), 
nice $13,000. 
Fox (F&M) (5,000: 
Dallas” (WB) and “South Side 
1100” (Mono). Last week, “Never 
a Dull Moment” (RKO) and “Dark 
City” (Par) (2d wk), solid $15,000. 
. Loew's (Loew) (3,172; 50-75)— 
Dial 1119” (M-G) and stageshow. 
Last week, “Miniver Story” (M-G) 
= Mrs, O'Malley and Mr. Ma- 
one” (M-G), mild $14,000. 
«,lissouri (F&M) (3,500; 60-75)— 
« Ct Heaven's Sake” (20th) and 
California Passage” (Rep). Last 
wen “Harvey” (U) and “Mad 
oon eesday” (RKO), smash $20,- 


60 -75)— 


wyphubert (Ind) (1,500; 60-75)— 
7 @d = Wednesday” (RKO) and 


“Dar Yigyy? 
“ane City” (Par). Last week, 








| 
| 


Estimates Are Net | 


‘Love Song” 


‘and “Harvey” in 


Cincy Biz Sturdy, ‘Song’ 
Giant, ‘Harvey’ Great, 
‘Heaven’s Sake’ Lofty 


Cincinnati. 

with ‘Pagan 
‘ a couple of bars 
higher than “For Heaven’s Sake” 
the opening 
stanza, are meriting a cut of New 


Three holdovers, 


Year’s week pudding. Newcomers | 


this round are “Dallas” at RKO 


iflagship Albee and “Vendetta” at 


Film gross estimates as re- 
ported herewith from the vari- 
ous key cities, are net, ie., 
without the 20% tax. Distribu- 
tors share on net take, when 
playing percentage, hence the 
estimated figures are net in- 
come. 

The parenthetic admission 
prices, however, as indicated, 
include the U. S. amusement 
tax. 


25-Below Sloughs 








stressing 


the Palace. Lyric, a dualer, is 
“Tarzan and Slave Girl.” 
All houses. upped scales New 
Year’s Eve. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Albee (RKO) (3,100; 39-75) — 
“Dallas” (WB). Last week, “Mrs. 
O’Malley and Mr. Malone” (M-G), 
mild $7,500. 

Capitol (Mid-States) (2,000; 39- 
75)— ‘For Heaven’s Sake” (20th) 
(2d wk). First week was. tall 
$12,000. 

Grand (RKO) (1,400; 39-75) — 
“Pagan Love Song” (M-G) (2d wk). 
Opening stanza was smash $14,000 
to top town. ‘Kim’ (M-G) substi- 


‘tuted for New Year’s Eve only. 


Mpls. Boxoffice 


Minneapolis. 
It was the pre-Christmas biz 
slump and bad weather that was 
blamed for depressed grosses here 


until this week. Now it is the 
brutal cold alone that’s doing the 
dirty work. Twenty-five below 
zero temperatures, endless snow 


and icy streets naturally cut into 
patronage. Current strong line-up 
includes ‘‘Mr. Music,” ‘‘Vendetta,” 
“Mad Wednesday” and ‘Two Flags 
West” among the newcomers, and 
some of these may help. Holdovers 
include “King Solomon’s Mines” 
and “All About Eve” in their sev- 
enth and fifth weeks, respective- 
ly. “West Point Story” and “Cari- | 
boo Trail” are the only pix to do 
anything last week. 

For its Saturday (30) opening of 
“Mr. Music,”” Radio City tilted its 
usual 70c. top to $1, including a 
midnight show. Radio City also 
had aé_e special single midnight 
showing of “Harvey” on New 
Year’s eve scaled at $1 for entire 
house. 

Estimates for This Week 

Century (Par) (1,600; 50-70)— 
“Adam and Evalyn” (U). Light 
$2,200. 

Gopher (Berger) (1,000; 50-70)— 
“King Solomon's Mines” (M-G) (6th 
wk). Okay $3,200, and stays seventh 


week. 
Lyric (Par) (1,000; 50-70) — 
“Monkey Business” (Par) and 


“Horse Feathers” (Par) (reissues). 
Good $4,200. 

Radio City (Par) (4,000; 50-70)— 
“For Heaven's Sake” (20th). Slow 
$8.500. 

RKO-Orpheum (RKO) (2,890: 35- 
70\—“‘West Point Story” (WB). 
Moderate $8,000. 

RKO-Pan (RKO) (1,600; 35-70)— 
“Fighting Caravans” (Indie) and 
“Fighting Westerner” (Indie) (re- 
issues). Drab $3,000. 


State (Par) (2,300; 50-70)— 
“Cariboo Trail” (20th). Just okay 
$5,700. 

World (Mann) (400; 50-85)— 


“Kind Hearts and Coronets” (EL). 
Good $3,000. 





L’ville Lively, New Pix 
Boosting B.0.; ‘Dallas,’ 
‘Music,’ ‘Song’ Open Big 


Louisville. 

Downtown first-runs are set to 
grab some nice New Year's biz 
via top-notch films. Snow and ice 
are completely gone. Biz pace is 
fast, a pronounced upbeat from 
last week. Mary Anderson has 
“Dallas,” Rialto is showing “Mr. 
Music.” and State opened “Pagan 
Love Song” Saturday (30). All 
downtown houses offering mid- 
night shows (31). 

Estimates for Last Week 

Mary Anderson (People’s) (1,200: 
45-65)—"Dallas” (WB). Opened 
well. Last week, “Milkman” (U), 
okay $6,500. 

Rialto (Fourth Avenue) (3,000; 
45-65)—“‘Mr. Music” (Par). Crosby 
starrer started big. Last week, 
“Jackpot” (20th) and “Blues 
Busters” (Mono), neat $10,000, and 


State (Loew's) (3,000; 45-65)— 
“Pagan Love Song” (M-G). Teed 
off Saturday (30) okay. Last week, 
“Watch Birdie” (M-G) and “Next 
Voice” (M-G), nice $12,000. 

Strand (FA) (1,200; 45-65)— 


/m.o. 


| “Destination Moon” (EL). Got TV | 


plugs and exploitation days in ad- | 
vance. Last week, “Mad Wednes- | 
day” (RKO) and “Disney Cartoon 


About Eve” (20th), oke $5,500. ' Festival” (RKO), fair $4,000. 


|“Dallas” (WB). 
|way 301” (WB) and “Trail Robin 


‘“Pagan Love Song” 


Keith’s (Mid-States) (1,542; 39- 
75)—‘“‘Harvey” (U) (2d wk). Initial 
round was wow $12,000. 

Lyric (RKO) (1,500; 39-75) — 
“Tarzan and Slave Girl’ (RKO) 
and “Showdown” (Rep), split with 
“Port of New York” (Mono) and 


“California Passage’ (Rep). Last 
week, “Dante’s Inferno” (20th) 
and ‘Message to Garcia” (20th) 


(reissues) split with ‘Iroquois 
Trail” (UA) and “Kill or Be 
Killed” (EL), oke $5,000. 


Palace (RKO) (2,600; 39-75) — 
“Vendetta” (RKO). Opened Satur- 
day (30). Last week, ‘“‘Never a Dull 
Moment” (RKO), oke $11,000 in 
9 days. 


‘Vendetta Fast 
$20,000 Tops Hub 


Boston. 

Biz perked nicely here last stanza 
despite day-after-Christmas storm 
that knocked receipts off slightly. 
“Vendetta” at Boston opened 
strongly and held up well to just 
about lead the town. “Bitter Rice” 
at Beacon Hill broke house records 
for foreign pix while “Mr. Music” 
at Met held up strong. “For Heav- 
en’s Sake” at Memorial is not up 
to expectations but will hold. New 
entries are “Pagan Love Song” at 
State and Orpheum and “Dallas” 





at Paramount and Fenway. 


Estimates for Last Week 

Astor (B&Q) (1,200; 40-85) — 
“Operator X” (Col). Last week, 
“Fantasia” ‘RKO) (reissue). Just 
under $5,000. 

Beacon Hill (Beacon Hill) (780; 
40-90)—“‘Bitter Rice” (Indie). Sur- 
passed “Bicycle Thief’ grosses 
opening day ‘Dec. 22) with $4,000. 
Wound up week with lofty $9,500. 
Holding. 

Boston (RKO) 
“Vendetta” (RKO) (2d wk). 
week, staunch $20,000. 

Fenway (NET) (1,373; 40-85)— 
Last week, “High- 


Last 


Hood” (Rep). Okay $5,500. 


Memorial (RKO) (3,500; 40-85)— | 
“For Heaven's Sake” (20th) (2d wk). | 


Last week, fair $16,000. 
Metropolitan (NET) (4,367; 40- 
85)—"Mr. Music” (Par) and “Chain 
Gang” (Col) (2d wk). “At War 
With Army” (Par) played Sunday 
(31) only. Last week, smooth 


$20,000 for first week of ‘“Music’”’ | 


and “Gang.” 


Orpheum (Loew) (3,000; 40-85)— | 


“Pagan Love Song” (M-G) and 


“Counterspy Scotland Yard” (Col). | 
week, “Right Cross” (M-G) | 


Last 
and “O’Malley and Malone” (M-G), 
so-so $13,000. 

Paramount (NET) (1,700; 40-85) 
—“‘Dallas’” (WB) and ‘“Father’s 
Wild Game” (Mono). Last week, 
“Highway 301” (WB) and “Trail 
Robin Hood” (Rep), neat $12,000. 

State (Loew) (3,500; 40-85)— 
(M-G) and 
“Counterspy Scotland Yard” (Col). 
Last week, “Right Cross’ (M-G) 


and “O’Malley and Malone” (M-G), | 


light $8,500. 


Grosses This Week 


Film grosses in this issue, 
because of early presstime, are 
limited to recapitulation of 
last week’s business. In some 
few instances details of how 
new pictures opened are indi- 
cated but no estimates given. 








(3,200; 40-85)— | 





Although handicapped by the 
'Tuesday (26) snow and extreme 
cold weather on this normally 
very big day right after Xmas, 
Broadway first-runs were giving 
every indication of continuing the 
sharp Wednesday - Thursday’ up- 
|beat into the New Year. In fact, 
ithe pace of some newcomers hints 
very big takings during the three- 
day holiday period started last 
Saturday (Dec. 30). While the 
overall total probably will be be- 
low a year ago, the big deluxers 
look to reach rousing totals in the 
Dec. 27-Jan. 4 week, and many 
houses appear to be definitely on 
the upgrade. 

While only about three inches of 
snow fell last week, the fact that 
it came on the anniversary of the 
big snow three years ago and had 
continued snowing after 6 o'clock 
at night really sloughed night 
trade Tuesday. However, despite 
the continued low temperatures, 
Wednesday and Thursday business 
picked up remarkably well. Sev- 
eral theatres ran $2,000 and $3,000 
ahead of Tuesday’s take. 

Nearly all deluxers tilted their 
scales for New Year’s Eve, most 
getting $2. Top price was the 
$3.60 the Music Hall asked for its 
reserved loge seats, the scale it 
has had for New Year's Eve in the 
last two years. These have been 
completely sold out since just 
after Thanksgiving Day. 

Greatest money total for the 
week ended Dec. 27 was the Music 
Hall which hit socko $161.000 with 
“Kim” and annual Christmas 
pageant and stageshow although 
|this was the third week. Early 
'pace for this combo indicates that 
ithe Hall will hit $170,000 or better 
in the fourth session ending Jan. 3 
or near the all-time high for this 
house. 
| The Astor, Victoria and Rivoli 
jall have champ money pictures 
‘among the houses. 


straight-film 
“Born Yesterday” was heading for 
huge $55,000 and possible new 
high at the Vic as the week ended 
Jan. 1 

“Harvey” is traveling at a pace 
likely to give the Astor a bigger 
smash second week than opener 
which was $35,000. James Stewart 
starrer teed off during the pre- 
Xmas lull which hurt somewhat. 
“Mudlark” also may top its initial 
round at the Riv, which was a 
sockeroo $34,000. 

“Mr. Music” with Louis Prima 
band and Jan Murray topping 
| stageshow is pushing well ahead of 
its initial week on holdover session 
‘at the Paramount. First round 
‘was solid $74,000 despite starting 
the Wednesday before Christmas. 

“Pagan Love Song” plus the Ink 
Spots, Shep Fields’ band, Marilyn 
| Maxwell heading stage bill looks 
‘to finish first week with great 
‘$72,000 at the Capitol. ‘Flying 
Missile’ does not seem likely to go 
| above $15,000 at the State, highly 
disappointing for a holiday stanza. 

“West Point Story’’ and stage- 
show topped by Jackie Miles, Mary 
Raye & Naldi, Don Cornell should 
shape up stronger in its second 
week at the Strand, first frame be- 
ing good $43,000. 
| “Vendetta” was heading for big 
$23,000 at the Globe, with first 
holdover week started Jan. 1. 

The Criterion, which opened 
“Where Danger Lives” on Dec. 30, 
scored with “Pinocchio” and ““Make 
Mine Music” in the second stanza. 
This combo was soaring ahead to 
near $28,000, terrific, in eight days. 

“Cyrano,” which was helped by 
‘extra shows all Xmas_ week, 
climbed to $17,500 in sixth round 
at the Bijou which even exceeded 
the first seven days of run. 

Estimates for Last Week 


—‘“‘Harvey” (U) (2d wk). Current 
week winds up Jan. 3. First week 
hit sock $35,000 as expected, with 
initial days of second round in- 
dicating even bigger total for first 
holdover week. In for indef. run. 
| Bijou (City Inv.) (589; $1.20- 
$2.40)\—“‘Cyrano” (UA) (7th wk). 
This stanza opened Jan. 2. Sixth 
session with extra shows soared to 
$17,500; fifth week was $15,000. 
Stays on indef. 
Capitol (Loew’s) (4,820; 55-$1.50) 
| __“Pagan Love Song” (M-G) with | 
Ink Spots, Shep Fields orch, Mari- 
!lyn Maxwell topping stage bill (2d 
| wk). First frame concluded Sun- 
| day (31) was heading for smash 
$72,000, including New Year’s Eve, 
| despite pushing around given film 
by crix. In ahead, “Watch Birdie” 
(M-G) 
| $13,000. 
| Criterion (Moss) (1.700; 50-$1.75) 
— ‘Where Danger Lives” (RKO). 
| pened last Saturday 


Astor (City Inv.) (1,360; 55-$1.50) 


with stageshow (2d wk), 


(30), In| 


Bway Soars, Yesterday’ Terrif 556, 
‘Kim Giant 1616, 3d; ‘Harvey’ Socko, 
Mudlark Smash, ‘Song’-Vaude 726 


ahead, “Pinocchio” (RKO) and 
“Make Mine Music” (RKO) (reis- 
sues) (2d wk-8 days), wound up 
around $28,000, terrific, in view of 
first week’s $14,000. 

Globe (Brandt) (1,500; 50-$1.20) 
—“Vendetta” (RKO) (2d wk). 
Started initial holdover session on 
Monday (1). First week hit close to 
$23,000, bis. 


Mayfair (Brandt) (1,736; 50-$1.20) 


—‘The Milikman” (U). Opened 
Saturday (30). Last week, ‘Rio 
Grande” (Rep) (6th wk), big 


$8,500 for final round and to round 
out nice run. 

Palace (RKO) (1,700; 55-$1.20)— 
“Prehistoric Women” (EL) and 
vaude headed by Slapsie Maxie 
Rosenbloom, Willie West & Mc- 
Ginty. Opened Thursday (28). Last 
week, “Emergency Wedding” (Col) 
with vaude, nice $19,000. 

Paramount (Par) (3,664: 55-$1.50) 


—“Mr. Music” (Par) with Louis 
Prima orch, Jan Murray, others, 
onstage (3d wk). Opens third 


round Jan. 3. Second week went 
ahead of first one with help from 
New Year’s and sharp upsurge fol- 
lowing Christmas Day and end of 
snowfall. First round was solid 
$74,000. 

Radio City Music Hall (Rocke- 
fellers) (5,945; 80-$2.40) — “Kim” 
(M-G) plus annual Christmas 
pageant and stageshow (4th wk). 
Fourth stanza winds up Jan. 3. 
Third week soared to smash 
$161,000, with indications that 
fourth week would top this by 
about $9,000 since helped by New 


Year’s Eve and upped _ holiday 
prices. Stays until Jan. 10 or 
longer. 

Rialto (Mage) (594: 44-98)— 


“Sinners” (Indie). Opened strongly 
Dec. 27. In ahead, “March of 
Wooden Soldiers” (Indie) (reissue), 
yanked after 5 days with thin 
$3.200 in that short run. 

Rivoli (UAT-Par) (2,092: 90- 
$1.25)—“‘Mudlark” (20‘h) (2d wk). 
Initial holdover session  s‘arted 
Saturday (30). First week was 
heading for smash $34,000 on Fri- 
day (29). Looks in for run, with 
strong crix appraisal helping. 

Roxy (20th) (5.886: 89-S1.75) — 
“For Heaven’s Sake” (20th) with 
Yuletide stageshow featuring Elsa 
& Waldo, Gertrude Ribla, iceshow 
(3d wk). Second session ended 
Dec. 29 pushed ahcad to great 
$98,000 albeit below hopes after 
fancy $74,000 opening week. “Halls 
of Montezuma” (20th) opens Jan. 5 
after invitational benefit world 
preem night of Jen. 4. 

State (Loew's) (3.450: 55-$1.50)— 
“Flying Missile” (Col) (2d wk). 
First round ended Dec. 29 did not 
look likely to Detter $15,000. way 
below expectancy. In ahead, 
“Operation X” (Col) (2d wk), 


4.500. 

Strand (WB) (2.756: 55-$2)— 
“West Point Story” (WB) with 
Jackie Miles, Mary Raye & Naldi, 
Don Cornell onstage (2d wk). 
First holdover frame opened Fri- 
day (29). Initial week looked to 
reach good $43.000 albeit on dis- 
appointing side for holiday session. 

Sutton (R & 3) (561: 90-$1.50) — 
“Trio” (Par) (13th wk). Twelfth 
week ended Monday (1). being 
around same figure as 11th week 
which was big $8,500. Stays on 
indef. 

Trans-Lux 60th St. (T-L) (453; 
74-51.50) — “Macbeth” (Rep) (2d 
wk). First week wound up Jan, 2. 
In ahead “Rapture” (EL) (2d wk), 
$2.400 in 4 days. 

Trans-Lux 52d St. (T-L) (540; 
90-$1.50)—“‘Seven Days to Noon” 
(Indie) (3d wk). Serond frame 
ended Dec. 31 slipped off some- 
what from smash $16,000 reached 
in first week. Looks in for run. 

Victoria (City Inv.) (1.060: 95- 
$1.50\—“‘Born Yesterday” (Col) 
(2d wk). Opened Jan. 2. Initial 
session ended Jan. 1 was heading 
for $55.000 or better. and possibly 
new high for house because open- 
ing week took in New Year’s Fve 
and upped scales for holiday 
round. High crix opinions help- 
ing, with nic ettines off to terrific 
start on Tuesdav (96). Played to 
virtual capacity in first three days. 


Col’s Jan. Sextet 


Hollywood. 

Columbia will close the old year 
without a picture filming on the 
lot, but will start six in January, 
teeing off with “Sunny Side of the 
Street,” a Jonie Taps production, 
with Richard Quine directing. 

Other January starters are “Re- 
member That Face,” “Cyclone 
Fury,” “The Secret,” “Sure Thing” 

and “China Corsair.” 
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CLAUDE BINYON’ || 


DIRECTOR 


20TH CENTURY-FOX PARAMOUNT 
(Perlberg-Seaton Unit) 























ROY ROWLAND 








METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 























JOHN GARFIELD 
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EDMUND GWENN 


“MISTER EIGHT. EIGHTY “wm. 


“This is EDMUND GWENN’S picture. It’s getting so his name is BOX OFFICE MAGIC.” 


ARNOLD MARKS 
The Portland (Oregon) Journal 


LOUISA---U. I. 
PRETTY BABY---W. B. 


FOR HEAVENS SAKE---20th Fox M.C.A. 




















ARTHUR HORNBLOW, JR. 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


























CLARENCE BROWN 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 









































SANE SEH 
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Best Wishes to HARIETY | 


JOHNNY GREEN 





GENERAL MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIOS 
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Happy New Year— 














GENE AUTRY 








“RUDOLPH 
THE RED-NOSED REINDEER” me, too 


is iene CHAMPION 


ON COLUMBIA RECORDS 
































‘Captain Andy Sez MARK ROBSON 


DIRECTOR 








Congratulations on your 45th Anniver- 
sary. That’s twice as long as “SHOW- 
BOAT” has been playing up and down 
the river. George Sidney is now direct- 


ing a new version of the old favorite at 
M.G.M. 


“That's My Boy” 


“LIGHTS OUT” 
U-I 


“JOE E. BROWN “STRIKE A MATCH” 


WALD -KRASNA 
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Congratulations to 


VARIETY 


CHARLES STARRETI 


COLUMBIA STUDIOS 
































Our Heartiest Congratulations on Your Anniversary 


EVE ARDEN | 


and 


| MISS BROOKS | 
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1301 BROADWAY -NEW YORK, N.Y. 





























PINE-THOMAS PRODUCTIONS 


PARAMOUNT 


Current Release 


MAUREEN O’HARA — JOHN PAYNE 


“TRIPOLI” 


Also Starring HOWARD DA SILVA 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
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EDWARD BUZZELL 


Management: 


FERRY and PICKMAN 
































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


ORIENTAL THEATRE 


Chicago 


Harald C. Costello 


Managing Director 


Charles Hogan 


Booking Director 


Danny Newman 
Publicity Director 

















International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 


of the United States and Canada 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 





Representing Craftsmen Employed in 
Production, Distribution and Exhibition 


in the Entertainment Field 


RICHARD F. WALSH 


International President 


WILLIAM P. RAOUL 


General Secretary-Treasurer 


SUITE 803, INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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|} BIRTHDAY 
GREETINGS 


to ZARIETY 
from CANADA! 


| Greetings from 





| | TOM and JERRY 















































ot FAMOUS PLAYERS 


M.G.M. Cartoons CANADIAN CORPORATION LTD. | 


























Season's Greetings 


BETTY GRABLE 


20TH CENTURY-FOX 




















ASTOR, VICTORIA and BIOU THEATRES 
NEW YORK 























SAMUEL G. ENGEL 
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Production Footage of 
“Color by Technicolor’ Passes 
TWO BILLION Mark 


This footage would 
encircle the earth 

15 times. Torun it 
through a projector 
would require more 
than 42 years. 


Shown on motion picture 
screens throughout the 
world, it has provided 
inestimable pleasure to 
countless millions. 


TECHNICOLOR 


IS THE TRADE MARK OF 


TECHNICOLOR MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 


HERBERT T. KALMUS, President and General Manager 
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Season’s Greetings 


BILLY DE WOLFE 


COMPLETED 1950 








8 WEEKS, PALMER HOUSE, Chicago 
2 WEEKS, CHICAGO THEATRE, Chicago 
“TEA FOR TWO,” Warner Brothers 
“LULLABY OF BROADWAY,” Warner Brothers 
“DEAR BRAT,” Paramount 


Direction: 
MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Season's Greetings 


Comertord Theatres 














Best Wishes to VARIETY 


Van Heflin 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


FROM 


ButTTERFIELD THEATRES 


A 


MICHIGAN 


INSTITUTION 


M. F. GOWTHORPE 


President 























Support The Motion Picture 
Relief Fund 









































LEON ERROL 







Management 
FREDDIE FRALICK 
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Best Wishes 
for 1951 


ROY ROGERS 


AND 


TRIGGER 





























CAREY WILSON 


“SCARAMOUCHE” 






























RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation | | V Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
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(An institution known throughout the world for its presentation of outstanding motion pictures 
and stage shows notable for their good taste, beauty and perfection of execution. 
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Best Wishes 


for 1951 | 


ROY ROGERS 


AND 


TRIGGER 















































CAREY WILSON | 


“SCARAMOUCHE” 
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An institution known throughout the world for its presentation of outstanding motion pictures 
and stage shows notable for their good taste, beauty and perfection of execution. 
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ABB 


UD 


STARRING 
WITH THE 


LOU 


OTT *. COSTELLO 


‘INVISIBLE MAN’ 


UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 
PICTURES 


Management: 
EDWARD SHERMAN 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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NASSOUR 
PICTURES, Inc. 


William Nassour 


Edward Nassour 


5746 Sunset Blvd., KTTV STUDIOS, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Pare. “ 
\ ‘ <=. : 
; : i Tenet x 
} | ad , SS 4 
ii, Cheres = 
\\\ only one 
\\\ Lord Tarleton 
iit 
is! 
134 
Vi} } 
by The entire blockfront \ 
iit of ocean-privacy i 
\\ 40th to 41st Sts. ' 
Hy COMPLETELY i 
ii AIR-CONDITIONED 3 
1 ij Reservations, H 
My Walter Jacobs ; 
13! tt 
iis 33 
ii} 3 
H 
Sth... MIAMI <_? 











4. ENGINE DOUGLAS :DC-4S 


Direct from La Guardia and Newark 
az NON STOP 
_~ MIAMI 


$39.00 


Curtis ' | 
CHICAGO $24 10° Discount 
| on Return Trip 


SRY carirornias |) 


1 Way 1 STOP Return 



























ree Ticket Del’y, Irr. Flights. plus tax 
BRyant 9-6492 

03 Sth Ave. (Ent. 42nd St.) Suite 100 

BROOKLYN | "BRONX 

UL 5-3888 | LU 4-0607 


Hotel St. George | 2488 Gr. Concourse 
Clark Street (FordhamRd) Rm 328 














WERIAV.EL<AGENTS;. RECOGNIZED 

























OUTDOOR 
REFRESHMENT Refreshment 
SERVICE Service for 

from Coast 


DRIVE - IN 
THEATRES 


to Coast 
over 4 Century 


SPORTSERVICE CORP. Phone 






SPORTSERVICE BLOG. * BUFFALO, N. ¥ WA. 2506 








GREETINGS 


RUSSELL MARKERT 


OF 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


NEW YORK CITY 





























Season’s Greetings 


JONES, 
LINICK & 
SCHAEFER 


Chicago, Illinois 
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GARY COOPER 
































CANOVA Seasons Greetings 


NBC Every Saturday Night 

















ol FOR 
| COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
coun ROXY THEATRE 


ae HONEYCHILE” NEW YORK CITY 


REPUBLIC PICTURES 
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NAT HOLT 


has produced in 1950 for 


PARAMOUNT 


RELEASE 


“THE GREAT MISSOURI RAID” 
“WAR PATH” 


“FORT SAVAGE” (Tentative Title) 
All in TECHNICOLOR 





FEFEFHHHFHHFFEFHFFFHSFSHESSSOSSSOSHESOOSOOD 


Now in release for 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY FOX 


“CANADIAN PACIFIC” 
“FIGHTING MAN OF THE PLAINS” 


“CARIBOG TRAIL” 
All in CINECOLOR 


| 
| 


| 





MARTIN. & LEWIS 


FRED F. FINKLEHOFFE 


HOLLYWOOD 





DEAN JERRY 


“AT WAR WITH 
THE ARMY” 


“Box Office written all 
over it.” —Variety. 


A 
FRED 
F. 
FINKLEHOFFE 
PRODUCTION 











ATTENTION! 
NETWORK *® PRODUCERS 


FOR SALE—OR LEASE 
BEAUTIFUL THEATRE 


RECENTLY REMODELED 


OCK, MUSICALS OR 


TELEVISION 
LOCATED IN NEW JERSEY 


15 Min. from Lincoln Tunnel 


SEATING CAPACITY 1,000 
ONE FLOOR 
BROKERS PROTECTED 
Box V-11, Variety, 154 W. 46th St., 




















Attention Film Producers 


A Complete Film Art Service Is 
Available to You by Calling 
Ci 6-2426 


Animation, Story Boards, Slidefilms. 
Special efx. 
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ROY DEL RUTH 


DIRECTOR 


“THE WEST POINT STORY” 


IN RELEASE 


FOR WARNER BROS. PICTURES 


“MOONLIGHT BAY” 


IN PRODUCTION 
























































JOHN WAYNE 





“Jet Pilot” 





“ho Grande" 


REPUBLIC 
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BOB HOPE 











‘Lhe Will | to Survive 


TV’s Challenge May Stimulate the Pix Biz to the 
Fullest Blossom of Its Potential 


By Jose ph E H. Hazen 
(President, Wallis-Hazen Productions) 
World War II, 
warmongers; 
Congressional 1 i 


There has been no industry in 
the history of time that has deim- 
onstrated its will to survive as 
has the motion picture industry 
From the time of its inception, this 
industry has been the target of 
reform groups, censor groups, leg- 
islation and those who could see 
only evil in a darkened movie 
house. The battle to overcome 
these attacks and the compromises 
tmade in the interest of public re- 
lations would have all but de- 
stroyed a less determined = and 
tenacious industry. 

After years of effort to achieve 
worldwide acceptability of “‘movies 
as the medium of family entertain- 
ment, a new and unexpected bar- 
rage of hody blows was dealt the 
industry. These have taken the 
form of an attack by the Govern- 
ment, branding the industry a4 
monopoly; Congressional investiga- 


tions before 


“communist-infiltrated”’: 


is dead and that the only creative 
out of England 
and Europe; 
the part of certain of the most out- 
boycott and theatre 
religious groups 


standing stars; 


coincide with their beliefs; the cut- 
income due to the 
dollar shortage around the world; 
more blows of varying 
nature and intensity. 

*, the industry weathered 
all these storms and was about to 
emerge in clear weather when the 


off of foreign 


which had been a slumbering 


| and a little-feared form of amuse- 
| ment during and immediately afte 


the war years, burst into a threat 
ening and ever-growing colossus. 
The demensions and extent of its 
eventual growth are unpredictabie 


and all those amusements which 


must perish in the path of the 20th 


century Moloch are yet to be de- 


termined 


Will the motion picture industry 
survive and can it find a place 
beside this avaricious bedfellow? 
1. for one, believe the industry can 
and will survive and that it can 
live and prosper alongside this new 
giant. However, in order to do so 
it must not lose heart or courage. 
Above all else, it must call upon 
its mind and heart, its imagina- 
tion and skill, its talent and its 


| techniques to fashion motion pic- 


tures, which TV has neither the 
prysical, technical nor economic 
resources to make. Motion pic- 
tures must reach that high pitch 
and degree of entertainment, that 
to witness TV one must feel that 
he is going back to the early days 
of the movies. 

It is quality—and quality alone 
—that will determine whether and 
to what extent movies will survive 
and prosper. And by quality, I 
also mean all those technological! 


developments, such as third di- | 


mension, large screen, color, di- 


mensional sound, etc., that still re- 
main to be engineered. 

There is no doubt the public 
will pay to see something excellent 
and worthwhile, notwithstanding 
the fact that there may be some 
low-grade and interior’ product 
that can be had for nothing. There 
will always be a waiting, willing 
and paying audience for pictures 
like “Samson and Delilah,” “All 
About Eve,” “Father Of The 
Bride,” ‘King Solomon's Mines,’ 
and other pictures in that quality 
category. So long as there is an 
audience to patronize quality pic- 
tures, there will always be those 
hearty, determined and_ inspired 
men to bring them to the screen. 

The same will to survive tht 
has brought the industry up to this 
point of perfection will carry it 
forward to new heights of achieve- 
ment. In the years that lie ahead, 
it may be said that it was TV 
that stimulated the industry to the 
fullest blossom of its potential. 





Whiteman Picked by Buffalo 


Buffalo. 
Variety Club Tent No. 7 named 
Murray Whiteman, of Whiteman’s 
Song Shop, as Chief Barker for 
1951. Elected first assistant bar- 
ker was John G. Chinell with 
James H. Eshelman named second 
assistant barker. New Dough Guy 
is Robert C. Hayman while Rich- 

ard D. Walsh is property master. 


. . . ° 

Flaherty Film Festival 
— a a v1. 

By SDG in N.Y. Next Wk. 

Sponsored by the Screen Direec- 
tors Guild of N. Y., a three-day 
Robert Flaherty film’ festival is 
scheduled to get underway in New 
York next Tuesday (9) at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Proceeds 
of the screenings are for the bene- 
fit of the Guild. Flaherty will be 
o* hand to discuss his pictures 
with the audience. 

First show, to be held Tuesday 
at 8:30 p.m., will comprise “Man 
of Aran” and “Louisiana Story.” 
Next evening's bill is “Industrial 
Britain,” “The Land” and “Moana.” 
Final day’s program comprises 
“Elephant Boy” and “Nanook of 
the North.” 





Norma Cancels ‘Dead’ 


Hollywood. 

Norma Productions, headed by 
Burt Lancaster and Harold Hecht, 
cancelled its deal to film “The 
Naked and the Dead,” and returned 
the book to its author, Norman 
Mailer. 

Difficulty in developing an ac- 
ceptable screenplay and mounting 
production costs caused the cancel- 
lation. 














George Marshall 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
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DANNY KAYE 























ARTHUR FREED 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
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FOR 


MOTOROLA 


NBC - TV 


JACK CARSON 


R-STAR REVUE 


MON.—COAST 


WED.—NEW YORK 
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kilm Art Directors’ 
Influence on Homes 


By KAY C 
Holl: 


directors are the 
architee- 


\i ood 


Holly wood art 


nation’s trend-setters in 

ture and interior decoration lt 
vou want to know how tomorrow’s 
homes will look see today's 
movies 


Thanks to the industry’s habit of 
pu viicizing astronomical figures, 
attuched to the building of sound 
stages and sets, Mrs. Joe Public is 
think that art directors 
dreamt they dwelt in marble halis 
—and then proceeded to turn their 
dreams into reality with the erec- 
tion of sets. As a matter of fact, 
while the industry does throw its 
money around generously on so- 
called spectacle or production 
numbers, it has also presented 
some good ideas for serious home- 
makers. And though Hollywood 
fiacks have never stressed this 
point, screen sets have had a far- 
reaching effect on homes; and a 
great many innovations which 
have had a tremendous vogue may 
be attributed to these designers. 


api to 


AMPBELL 


Furthermore, Mrs. and thou 
sands of her sisters and brothers 
have swamped the studios with re- 
quests for blueprints and detailed 


Joe 


information about various screen 
“houses.” 
Letters of inquiry from fans all 


over the world are received by art 
departments following the release 
of a film with new backgrounds 
and gadgets. And stills exploiting 
new ideas are introduced frequent- 
ly in national as well as fan mags 

An alltime record for fan mail 
was set by the “Bringing Up Baby” 
house, designed by Van Nest 
Polglaze. Blueprints of this place 
resulted in a new demand for Con 
necticut farmhouses. Later, re- 
quests poured into 20th-Fox’s art 
department for detailed drawings 
of the ranchhouse shown in “Leave 
Her To Heaven.” Adaptations of 
these plans were used by archi- 
tects across the country, and a 
wave of indoor paintings and cup- 
board doors papered to match the 
walls of the bedrooms were among 











RADIO CITY 


FLORENCE ROGGE 


ASSOCIATE 
BALLET DIRECTOR 


PRODUCER 


MUSIC HALL 














When “Claudia 
remodeled their 
house, this department 
swamped again with 
it’’ inquiries. 
Hundreds of would-be home- 
builders flooded Columbia’s art 
department with requests for blue- 
prints of the country house filmed 
in “The Jolson Story;” while the 
modern apartment created by An- 
ton Grot for “Deception” caused a 
flurry of popularity for oversized 
coftee tables, Chinese modern 
furniture, huge fireplace units and 
hassocks. 
Although 


and 
ranch- 

Was 
“how-to-do- 


the results 


David” 


the back- 
grounds and gimmicks are too 
radical at first for widespread 
adaptation, worthwhile innovations 
gradually filter through to con- 
sumers and really merit attention 

Going back to the depression 
days, Warners made a film called 


many of 


“Golden Arrow” on which the 
budget was kept to a minimum. 
What to do for new-looking fur- 
nishings stumped the art depart- 


ment at first, until the designer 
happened on the happy notion of 
painting old furniture white. Fol- 
lowing the release of this epic, 
homeowners who had been wonder- 


ing how to make their dings 
things ‘“‘do” until money was more 
plentiful, immediately followed 


suit, with the result that a wave 
of white tables and chairs swept 
the country. 

Lithographed wood grains, which 
are used frequently today in place 
of veneers, were first introduced 
in “‘Three’s A Crowd,” and “Love 
in a Bungalow” featured, among 
other novelties, built-in accessories 
and hidden radios. Aladdin lamps 
used as cigaret lighters caught the 
spotlight of popularity following 
“Dodsworth,” table lamps in place 
of chandeliers came into vogue 
with “Raffles,” and cellophane 
hatboxes, fancy closets, 
blinds, portable bars, are all di- 
rectly traceable to other films. 

Though most of the architecture 
in “The Fountainhead” was too 
high-style for widespread adapta- 
tion, the aquarium lamp base and 
a modern abstract desk were wide- 
ly copied. “The Adventures of 
Marco Polo” was instrumental in 
popularizing Chinese modern fur- 
niture, while “Tokyo Joe” led to a 
wave of enthusiasm for Japanese 
modern architecture. New uses for 
partitions and wall space—to 
housecoats, desks, radios, and to 
hide lighting fixtures—were intro- 
duced in Bob Boyle's plans for 
RKO’'s “Nocturne.” 

“A Touch of Venus” boosted the 
trend for modern room arrange- 


venetian | 


ments, and “Anna and the King of 
Siam” resulted in numerous adap- 
tations of the Siamese 
structed bs William 
These included photo 
doorways and living room panels 

One of the most popular small 
houses ever shown on the screen 
was the one occupied by Kathryn 
Grayson in “Anchors Aweigh.” 


sets 
Darling. 
murals on 


Metro’s art department was del- 
uged with requests for details of 
the charming small boy’s room and 


the delightful indoor-outdoor liv- 
ing area. But during the last vear, 
a number of outstanding sets have 
been constructed by these talented 
designers. These include the farm- 
house kitchen created by Jack 
Martin Smith for “Summer Stock,” 
the converted Pennsylvania farm- 
house with its fine collection of 
Americana constructed by Lyle 
Wheeler and Richard Irvine for 


“For Heaven’s Sake,” and the un- 
usual decor incorporated in the 
New Orleans sets created by Dick 


Day for “Streetcar Named Desire,” 
Randall Duell’s “Excuse My Dust” 
sets are sure to draw response 
from fans, while top honors 
modern architecture will go _ to 
Mac Johnson for the fabulous set 
in “His Kind of Woman.” 


A few years ago, a program of 
public education was_ instigated 


when a five-lecture course in Early 


American home _ decoration was 
presented by department stores 
across the country tied-in with 


“Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House.” Nearly 100 similar houses 
were built in various cities and 
towns, and retail outlets featured 
interiors duplicating the sets de- 
signed by Albert D'Agostino and 
Darrell Silvera. 


E. L. SCANLON NAMED 
RKO STUDIO MANAGER 


Hollywood. 
Ernest L. Scanlon, former veepee 
and treasurer of Selznick’s Van- 
guard productions, became studio 
manager at RKO yesterday (Tues. ) 
under the new organizational set- 
up completed by production topper 





Howard Hughes as a result of di-| 


vorcement. Other changes find C. 


J. Tevlin, veepee in charge of all | 


studio operations, assisted by Ross 


Hastings, who takes the job previ- 


ously held by Joe Nolan. 
Contracts, ete., will be in Hast- 


ings’ jurisdiction, with Scanlon | 
bossing physical operation. Leon- 
ard Picker will take over many 


duties formerly handled by Hast- 
ings. 


cone | 


for | 


g Medlark 


19th Century Aussie 
Story for Danzigers 
Hollywood. 
Danziger Bros., whose “So Young, 
So Bad” clicked tor United Artists, 
are readying a film about Australia 
as a 19th century prison colony. 
They plan to lens it in West Africa 
and Aussie next April. 


Tagged “The Broad Arrow.” 
screenplay is now being prepared 
by John Roeburt Edgar Ulmer 
will direct. Cast hasn't been set 
as yet. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Rockefeller Center 
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Cyrano Is S.R.0:! 





IN CURRENT ROAD SHOW ENGAGEMENTS 


7» WEEK ee c- fee JOS E FERRER 
New York, Bijou Theatre J - Say ner C ji 


6" WEEK de Bergerac 
Los Angeles, Fine Arts Theatre 


is booked for January 


2™! WEEK . a CHICAGO -BOSTON 
Miami Beach, Colony Theatre 4g = PHILADELPHIA-DETROIT 
NEW ORLEANS -WASHINGTON 
ope = SAN FRANCISCO 
MALA POWERS 


Lloyd Corrigan * Virginia Farmer * Produced by 
Stanley Kramer * Directed by Michael Gordon 


Screenplay by Carl Foreman * Associate Producer 
George Glass * Music by Dimitri Tiomkin 
Released thru United Artists 
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JAMES BARTON 


Just Completed Currently 


I. G. GOLDSMITH’S FRANK CAPRA’‘S 


“THE SCARF” “HERE COMES THE GROOM” 


UNITED ARTISTS PARAMOUNT 























BUDDY ADLER 


PRODUCER 


“THE HERO” 
“THE MOTHER” 
“THE GLOBETROTTERS” 
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— LLOYD BACON 
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Hollywood. 

Lo. the poor Indian, the noble 
Red Man. the Vanishing American 

‘e fate he has been assigned 
the stage and 
the novel is as 
ambiguous and 
as peculiar as 
that 
him by histors 


by the movie screen, 





handed 


itself. 

He has been 
cast in a 
strange and 
shifting role 
that usually 
depicts him as 
a sort of col- 
lective villain. 
It’s all very 
abstract because he seldom emerges 
as an individual schemer or heavy. 
He seldom is a guy. He is just stuff 
that stages uprisings in the hills, 
attacks wagon trains, and invents 
formulas for wild herb elixir which 
he passes on to medicine show men 
before expiring on the desert. 

His actual case history as a race 
has been one of slow, overwhelm- 
ing and desperate tragedy, domi- 
nated by his own virtue, a bravery 
reckless enough to be foolhardy, 
and an honor in all his dealings 
with peoples. But on the screen 
and in stories he ranges somewhere 
between Simon Legree with feath- 
ers, and Genghis Khan with a bow- 
and-arrow. 











Sidney 


George 


Although he turned up once in 
the torm of Richard Dix in “The 
Vanishing American” in a some- 
what romantic role, and despite the 
tact that James Stewart fell in love 
with an Indian gal in a recent pic- 
ture. the Red Man has had very 
skimpy going of i. as a love inter- 
est character. 

The 
Het bert 
in which 
devoting the love story to Indians. 


only flop the late Victor 
ever wrote was a musical 


The Unvanishing American. 


Or Lo. The Poor Indian 
By GEORGE 


he made the mistake of 








SIDNEY 
You could use Indians in a lot of 
other ways, but audiences had been 


taught to expect to see the Indian 
either as a scalping heavy, or as a 


low comedy character who stood 
around wrapped in a blanket and 
grunted “Ugh!” 

On the othe. ind, there 
Nits LIKE Rose Viale 
dians all over the place. We cer- 
tainly had them all over the 
in “Annie Get Your Gun,” which 
I directed for Metro, but there we 
treated them in no unkindly light. 


|; cep 
piace 


Always Gets the Worst of It 


The Indian has always gotten the 
worst of it in most history books. 
Someone has observed that if the 
white man won. it was a battle, and 
if the Indian won, it was a mas- 
sacre. One reason he has been the 
villain so frequently is that al- 
though his race was here first, he 
is the least vocative of all minori- 


ties. You run into trouble when 
you start making villains of any 
specific race. 

But the Indian isn’t much for 
writing letters of protest or for 
organizing committees. His func- 
tion in most of the dramatic per- 
sonae of the screen is to bite the 
dust, and that is the way it has 


been since the moving 
invented. 

You have to watch vourself if 
you depict a Labrador Eskimo get- 
ting drunk in a picture, because 
the Ambassador from Labrador 
plus the Labradorian Parent-Teach- 
er Ass'n and a Committee For the 
Prevention of Showing Drunk Lab- 


picture was 


rador Eskimos on tne Screen will 
all show up with embarrassing 


beefs. But the Indian has been so 
long suffering in our national folk- 
lore that there is no closed season 
on him. 

The facts seem to be that the 
Sioux were a peaceful nation who 


highly respected and abided by 
their various treaties with other 
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Corp., Chicago 


S. J. GREGORY, General Manager 
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tribes and with the white Yet 
the Sioux have infamy 
as the fierce, warlike, bloodthirsty 
savages who wavlaid General Cus- 
ter and gave him such a time at 
the Little Big Horn. Facts again 
here acquit the Redskin. 

His territory was being invaded 
Custer was unfortunate, to say the 
least, in many of his field decisions 
and much of his generalship, and 
the massacre at the Little Big Horn 
was executed by a handful of war- 
riors against overwhelming odds 


man 


lived on in 


Geronimo’s name struck terrot 
throughout the southwest. accord 
ing to the folk legend that live 
on, especially on th creen, It 1 
true that when he got his 
together for a rampage he was a 
hard bov to contatt but there 
seems to be a BLe if deal Lo be sald 
for his motives and provocation 
Usually. when Geronimo was on 
the warpath he was demanding 
something like one acre and one 
mule each for his tribesmen in ex- 
change for giving up their home- 
land. 

Daddy of Guerrilla Fighters 

He was also the daddy of guer- 


rilla fighters. He always had only 
a small band and little armament, 
yet at one time he had both the 
U. S. and the Mexican armies chas- 
ing all over his part of the countrys 
trying to nail him down. 

Actually. the nan e Geronimo had 
sufficient dignity and little enough 
evil connotation to permit him to 
be an honored guest in the White 
House on at least one occasion, 

Incidentally, in deference to his 
generalship and his ability to stand 
off a lot of soldiers with a handful 
of warriors, the Government finally 
gave up and said, “Please, Mr. Ge- 
ronimo, will vou kindly come visit 
the President at the White House 
and let us talk this thing over, 
and get together on peace terms?” 

He pretty well called the turn, 
too. 

There is plenty of evidence that 
Geronimo served his people well, 
never took to the warpath unless he 
had to, and scrupulously lived up 
to his agreements. In that light, 
such a man is great screen material. 

Someday I want to make an In- 
dian picture—but a real one. One 
that really tells his dramatie story. 
As they say in story conferences— 
it has everything! 


‘Hartley’ Out, Sherman 
Seeks New Oater Hero 
Hollywood. 

Unexpected complications caused 
Harry Sherman to drop the ‘“Hash- 
knife Hartley” character from the 
series of 30 oaters he will make 
for Eagle Lion Classics release over 
a period of five years. 

Producer will dig up anothei 
character for the pictures, each of 
which will be budgeted at $100,000. 
with first money supplied by the 
Bankers Trust Co. in N. Y. 





Merge U Depts. 

Sales promotion, foreign and 
eastern advertising art  depart- 
ments at the Universal homeoffice 
have been consolidated into one 
unit headed by Harold Gutman. 


Final Griffith Decree 


Arg. Govt. Pitch 
vel For Prod. Upbeat 


Having Little Effect 
On Theatres Invo 


Oklahoma 


Final decree in the 12-vear-old Washington 
Griffith antitrust suit, entered last The Argentine Finance Ministry 
week by district court judge Edgar is encouraging production of films 
; Thiel | Sc see \ servers , 

S. Vaught, i een by observers jn that eountry with two new 
here as having little effect on the , . , , 
ae vpes of loans made through the 
theatre properties involved 

; ; , Argentine Industrial Credit Bank. 

Of the four circuits originally “ 
named in the action, only one, Grit Each type of loan grants up to 
fith Consolidated. has continued in 70 of cost of a picture, reports 
‘ eEPeNnre ther three > . wit ; _ 

=n Othe bE CS R I Gru Na nan D Golden, l = Commerce 
f heatres, Westex Theatres and . 
‘ we ; vehi: Department film toppe: 
Grifhth Amus., passed to new owt fot st 
ers since the l S. Supreme Court rhe special tvpe Is tor the weil 
decision of two vears ago which estadlished producer who made a 
found the four guilty of monopol minimum of three features during 
istic practices and yNspiracy It 

i : (ne preceding 12 months and plans 
was generally said the Government P ; 
won its case at that time for the @ ™nimum of three during the 
high court’s rule led to the breakup succeeding 12 months. These are 
of the extensive Griffith interests. two-year loans which may be ex- 

Vaught’s formal order followed tended four months. So-called “en- 


additional 


by 


hearings to determine couragement” loans are olfered to 


the extent of the monopoly tound pew companies in film production. 
the Supreme Court and to de- Made for periods of 180 days, they 
termine the necessary relief. The will be automatically renewable for 


Government demanded some dives 
tilure of 
but 
Consequently, an 
plaintiff is considered a strong pos- 
sibility, 


a series of 180-day periods up to a 
properttes total of three vears 

refused by Vaught 
appeal by the 


Consolidated 
this was ; 

In a pitch to step up export of 
their product. two leading Argen- 
tine) producers, Sono and Inter- 
americana, have shaped a deal for 


_ The Injunctions on trade prac- joint distribution of their pix both 
tices were said to be anticlimactic abroad and at home. Tieups are 
for the reason Griffith ha: been being made in Chile. Brazil and 
avoiding any of the business meth Peru with agencies to exploit the 
ods previously proscribed by the pictures. Argentine government is 
court. These include conspiracy reported working with the Argen- 
vith other exhibs, licensing films tine Assn. of Motion Picture Pro- 
for other exhibs, franchise deals. ducers to encourage exploitation 
oe any pix except theatre of local films abroad. 

Vy theatre, and conditioning the : , | : 
booking of any one film on the li ae cemeene tee tot U.. ©. 


censing of others. 


French, British, Argentine and 
lexican groups have an interest in 





Vaught said that firms now op pictures currently being produced 
erating theatres formerly owned in Spain. Due to the shortage of 
by the original four detendants foreign exchange in Spain this IS 
will be bound by the decree but the only wavy. foreign producers 
the consequence of this, also. was can use’ up their frozen earnings. 
generally regarded as not too mean’ The foreign producer usually sup- 
ingful. The new owners, it was ex plies the stars. director camera- 
plained, would hardly embark on men, technicians and equipment 
any methods of doing business and winds up with a percentage 
Which they know the courts frown of the earnings on such pictures 
upon. in the world market. 

Season’s Greetings 
| g 
| 
| 
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“The 3 R’s on TV’ 


By FRIEDA B. HENNOCK 
(FCC Commissioner) 
Washington. 
Groucho Marx, an artist whose talents I greatly admire, 


hoc been credited with saying that television can be very 
educational. “I find television very educating,” says 


Groucho. “Every time somebody turns on the TV set I 
go into the other room and read a 
book.” 

That is all very well for an iron- 
willed individual like Groucho, but 
what about the millions of other 
sponge-spined listeners who find tele- 
vision as irresistible and about as re- 
warding as the common cold. The fas- 
cination of seeing picture shows in 
one’s living room every afternoon and 
evening (and in many areas now 
mornings too) simply for the trouble 
of turning a dial poses a great many 
problems that can’t be solved by buy- 
ing a 25c Macfadden health magazine. 

Not that there hasn’t been a lot of unsolicited com- 
mentary offered and published about the panacea of video. 
To the contrary, there has been so much comment about 
the pros and cons of television, its potentials for good 
and bad, that the public’s mind must be more confused 
than the scrambled picture you get on the tube when the 
tuner isn’t working properly. Let me state right here that 
1 for one am “sold” on television. 








Frieda B. Hennock 


I think television can become one of the greatest forces 
Aimerica has ever known for personal improvement, mass 
public education, and a resulting rise in our general stand- 
ard of living. 

I also think that television to date has failed to live up 
to this promise. I Know the going has been tough. I know 
the only color most television broadcasters have seen to 
date is the red ink on their ledgers. I Know that there 
has been a long and costly “settling down” period to de- 
velop production techniques and allow the set circulation 
to grow large enough to support TV on a profitable basis. 

Who's Master of the House? | 


But this is not enough. American television, by winning 
public confidence also inherited a public obligation. The 
airwaves are in the public domain. <A television station 
operates in the public interest by virtue of a license from 
the FCC, which makes the broadcaster in effect a trustee 
of a valuable public property—the channel on which he 
broadcasts. That he has been successtul in capturing and 
holding the imagination of vast audiences is in part due to 
his OWN ImMaginativeness and in greater part to the very 
nature of the medium of TV itself. Television is like 
the genie let out of the bottle. Once the set is brought 
into the home it is difficult to determine who is the master 
of the house. 

And that is where the broadcasters’ responsibility lies, 
\ teacher's conference held recently in Syracuse, N. Y., 
brought out the startling fact that in television communi- 
ties, school children in TV homes spent a minimum of four 
hours a day squinting at their set. Including Saturday and 
Sunday viewing, these kids were spending more time look- 
ing at TV than they were spending in school.! And what 
were they seeing that would help make them better edu- 
cated, better qualified citizens of our democracy? Not 
very much. : 

That is the reason why I have advocated that 25°c of 
all remaining television allocations be set aside for the 
exclusive use of educators. Television is here to stay. In 
the words of the Broadway and Hollywood producer John 
Houseman, “Television’s ultimate supremacy among the 
mass media will be due not at all to the virtues of its pro- 
gramming but almost entirely to its incontestable techni- 
cal superiority over all other existing means of communi- 
cation. 

Are we going to let this genie serve us an unvaryving 
and unending diet of horror stories, murders, pie-in-the- 
face humor, scratchy movies, v-necks, and cowboy derring- 
do, or can we harness this genie to perform wonders of 
public enlightenment unequalled since the days of the 
Renaissance’? I fervently hope for the latter. 


TV's Power As a Teacher | 





If seeing something once is the equivalent of hearing 
it a thousand times, think of television’s power as a 
teacher. Video can expand the walls of a classroom to 
encompass all those who could not otherwise have access to 
education. No longer will scientific demonstrations, lec- 
tures by famous speakers, dance recitals, or concerts by 
distinguished artists be limited in attendance to the size 
of the auditorium in which they take place. Nor will they 
be limited only to those who have the price of a ticket. The 
miracle of television will make these worthwhile cultural 
features available to everyone who cares to look. 

By recreating Sidney Kingsley’s “The Patriot.” or Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood’s “Abe Lincoln in IJllinois” or similar 
dramatic visual lessons in American history. children’s 
Study periods can become exciting adventures rather than 
bookish bores. And don’t forget the adults. Over 11,000. 
000 adult Americans have had no formal schooling past the 
fifth grade. Television can become a means of bringing 
extension courses right into the living room. 

There has been some startling evidence presented by 
the educators and represntativs of cultural institutions 
at the hearings recently held by the FCC. College presi- 
dents, trustees, U. S. Senators, a Chancellor of the Board 
of Regents, and other distinguished people from the 
world of belles lettres and belle artes have presented the 
case tor education on television. 

These individuals have likened TV channels to our other 
great natural resources. They stated that TV channels 
should be reserved for educational purposes just as Con- 
gress reserved national parks to protect our native flora 
and fauna from commercial! exploitation and extinction. 
Of the 2,500 television channels remaining to be as- 
Signed, the educators want 25° set aside for their exclu- 
Sive use. I heartily endorse this stand. I think devoting 
'V channels to the three ‘r’s—readin’, ‘riting’, and ‘rithme- 
‘© and their corollaries—is a sound investment in the 
‘ulure of this country. 


The TV Winter of Our 





Some Reflections on the New Turbulence 
That’s Gripped Show Business In an 
Era When ‘Radio Is Only Half 
Destroyed and TV Is Only 
Half Built’ 


ee 


By CARROLL CARROLL 
Hollywood. 


One of our more perceptive and prolific playwrights 
certainly summed up the current show business situation 
when he observed, ““Now is the winter of our discontent.” 

To an arm of art-or-industry never touted for its tran- 
quility, there has come a disturbing 
force, known intimately as TV, to toss 
the turbulent tempo of the theatre 
into a tempest, rile radio into a rest- 
less vortex and maneuver movies into 
a maelstrom. 

Nowhere on the show business spec- 
‘rum is there anyone, from the most 
remote pitechman pushing panaceas in 
the placid purlieus of the prairie prov- 
inces to the mighty Maver in his 
\i-G-M, who has not telt the hot 
breath of the electronic juggernaut. 

Uneasy now lies the head of every 
playwright and producer, every troup- 
er and technician, the head of every advertiser and the 
head of every advertising agency. None knows which way 
to turn. Some tremble to try TV and many, who have 
already tried it, have been rocked by its effect. As when 
Horatio stood bravely at the bridge, those in back cry for- 
ward, while those in front cry, back 

Those engaged in the taming of TV know this eater of 
men and material will not allow you to .urn your back 
on it for a moment. And those who think the TV bark 
is worse than its bite have not felt its ravenous teeth 
shredding nerves, crunching brains and gnawing at ulcers. 

These are the ones who sit back and criticize efforts as 
easy to pick to pieces as a performance of Ibsen by the 
Drama Society of the International Correspondence 
Schools, without recognizing that wherever a pioneering 
project is in progress, those who are doing the work of 
building for the future are always harrassed, confused and 
delayed by hangers-on, gamblers, prostitutes, adventurers, 
opportunists and all manner of catch-penny operators eager 
to make a fast buck on somebody else’s ante. 








Carroll Carroll 


Tranquil as a Boom-Town 

Thus we find TV as tranquil as a boom-town; evocative 
and provocative; compelling and repelling; attracting and 
distracting; fusing assorted elements of show business into 
one confusing whirlpool that is attempting to spin too 
much out of too little too soon. 

This same whirlpool is picking up people and dashing 
them against the jagged boundaries of an only partially 
explored TV and effectively making little ones out of big 
ones and big ones out of little ones. Many men of the 
movies and AM who were “have-nots” a few months ago 
are the “ins” of TV today; and those who had it all their 
own way in the not too distant past are now wondering 
which way to turn; whether to jump into the TV rapids 
or pretend that TV is just a passing turbulence like the 
telephone, the radio, talking picture, Technicolor and 
the phases of the moon. 

The entire personnel of show business, from the glit- 
tering stars of “stage, screen and radio” right on down 
through writers, directors, producers, camermen, elec- 
tricians, engineers, grips, prop men, scene painters and 
down, down, down the bottomless pit to advertising agency 
vice-presidents; everyone is wondering what his next move 
is. In such a picture, fear is always the star. 

Those in the West are afraid they'll have to go East. 
Those who live in the East are afraid they'll eventually 
have to move West. Those in radio and the movies are 
afraid to enter TV too soon and equally afraid to stay out 
of it too long. Those now in TV are atraid of a great 
influx of radio and picture people of known and distin- 
guished talent who may irrigate the arid areas but, in so 
doing, cut in on the loot. 

The radio industry is only half destroyed, the TV in- 
dustry only half built. War clouds threaten to open and 
freeze this situation into a thoroughly unsatisfactory status 
quo, While the motion picture industry nervously wonders 
how it can start getting into TV without giving in to TV. 
The glass, as you might say, is muddy. 

It may well turn out that the object in that box Phil 
Harris recently found down by the bay, that object so 
revolting. repellent and upsetting to everyone, the most 
sung-of something of the 1950-51 season—The Thing—is 
merely Television. 





| Form of Hypnosis | 





No one can live with it and few can live without it. From 
the top to the bottom of our society, banker to boozer, tiny 
tots in kindergarten to gaffers in their wheelchairs, this 
electronic charlatan has us all hypnotized ino befuddled 
submission. It may turn out to be a greater force for 
both good nd evil than the printed word, while, at pres- 
ent, it’s the most crackpot form of intelligence yet tu trans- 
fix the minds of man. 

Men should achieve some sort of happiness from their 
work. They should hold some respect for their mode of 
expression, yet those who work and live TV day by day 
and keep it going never seem happy, nor even enthusiastic. 
They're worried, rushed, confused and exhausted. And 
all use some sort of descriptive word when speaking of 
their work. This word is never flattering. 

The only bright spot in this grim picture is the knowl- 
edge that nothing in the world with so much brainpower 
pouring over it can fail to be an improving influence. It 
must get better. So, while we presently find it necessary 
to agree with Shakespeare that “now is the winter of our 
discontent.” we can also believe that more benign days 
are on the calendar and take comfort in Shelley’s well 
founded observation, “If winter comes, can spring be far 
behind?” 


Discontent 





‘We, The Feeble 


By JO RANSON 


The a.k.’s in the AM broadcasting biz were drooped 
over their 15¢ beers at the bar of a pub in Radio Row 
bemoaning the low state of the balmies in Television Row. 

The balmies, you know, are those things the pioneers in 
special events cooked up every afternoon and evening in 
order to garner some space in the afternoon dailies. 
VARIETY, I think, dubbed them the balmies when a city- 
room inhabitant turned radio special-eventer decided to 
fry an egg on the sizzling sidewalk one hot July afternoon 
and made a valiant effort to describe this epochal event on 
the heated kilocycles. 

Curiously enough, these whacky stunts, these balmies, 
proved attention getters, albeit Marconi and Hertz turned 
over in their graves when the spirits notified them of these 
earthly goings-on. The stalwart microphone, a magnifi- 
cent instrument for changing sound into electrical im- 
pulses, stood there like a trouper and carried the load to 
listeners in Fallen Arches, Ark., and the Bronx, N. Y. 
The trusty carbon microphone did not flinch in transmit- 
ting these beloved brain children of the space-grabbing 
muggs in the special events departments. 

Some All-American lulus were cooked up under the 
heading of public interest, convenience and necessity. It 
all began with those guest appearances of the furry. the 
feathered and the scaly. Long before the triumphant 
arrival of “We, the People,” radio boasted of what I 
once tagged “We, the Feeble.” 

To an eager-eared audience radio introduced such bosom 
friends as jumping frogs, bees and mosquitoes, canaries, 
eels and chinchillas, seals and bears, hippopotami and 
catfish. 

The a.k.’s recall NBC's investigation of the love songs 
of mosquitoes. 

The hoisting of a groundhog named Marmota Monax 
to the top of the Empire State Building and inviting her to 
look for her shadow on groundhog day. 

The trans-Atlantic duet between an American canary 
and an English nightingale. 

The singing mice in England versus the singing mice in 
the United States. 

Charlie, the first seal to flap and flop in front of an NBC 
mike. 

The first major contest for jumping frogs with members 
of the New York State Boxing Commission ofliciating at 
the elephant house in Central Park Zoo. 

The electric eel in the now dismantled New York Aquar- 
ium which flipped its tail and lighted a 2,000,000 candle- 
power airways beacon atop the RCA Building. An NBC 
bulletin described this historic event as “one of the most 
unusual scientific broadcasts in radio history.” 


Flight of the Swallows | 

The flight of the swallows to the San Juan Capistrano 
Mission in California. 

The talking parrots’ national championships. 

Nor dare one overlook Sylvia, the singing goose and the 
celebrated “talking” bird on Fred Allen’s show. 

Radio produced animal acts galore—talking dogs, roller- 
skating roosters, walking fish and chickens that produced 
eggs with colored yolks. 

On one occasion several bloodhounds appeared on a New 
York program. They were brought to Gotham in a deluxe 
trailer. The hounds were put up in a swank suite in a 
midtown hotel. The hounds refused to eat ordinary soup 
bones and ate only expensive raw chopped meat at 90c a 
pound. The bloodhounds scared the living daylights out 
of the guests at the hotel during a six-day stay. After their 
appearance on the show, a production assistant turned in 
his expense account of $178 for the bloodhounds’ stay. 

“What the hell did you do?” the budget-minded director 
yelled. “Buy the dogs!” 

And don’t forget the goats who were hired to participate 
in a bock beer festival on the air. 

The sound of a moth, magnified a million-fold, as he 
chewed his way through a piece of 100% wool. 

The noise made by the first snowflake falling to earth. 

The broadcast from a haunted 17th Century manor house 
said to be filled with Grade A ectoplasm. 





Spud-Crunching Solons | 





The Congressional potato-crunching contest in which the 
solons from spud growing states displayed their wares. 

The Gubernatorial gentry who gathered in a plowed 
field for the purpose of seeing which one could pick up 
the most spuds in a specific time. 

The collegiate “chin golf” contest in which bearded dele- 
gates of the ivy league colleges gathered in a suite with 
shaving soap and razors to see which one could shave 
the quickest and with the least number of strokes. 

The newsboy hawking contest. 

The log rolling contest. 

The .hog-calling contest. 

The corn husking contest. 

The effort to bounce a radio signal off the planet Mars. 

Jerry Danzig’s pearly words from the ice cube housing 
the Frozen Alive girls at Whalen’s World’s Fair. 

The interview with Venus of the 20,000 Legs Under the 
Sea show under water and Dave Driscoll, in top hat and 
tails delivering an address in the Court of Peace in which 
he intoned these memorable words: 

“In this vast amphitheater millions from all the Amer- 
icas and from all corners of the world have heara addresses 
by statesmen, Whalen, gravisnass, cabishon, Gibson. for- 
bine and nobility. Here was the pledge of peace which 
might well have been the flederness, bedistran and grodle 
of this great exposition. Now that pledge is forgotten. 
Sleedment, twaint and broint forbish and doldrum all over 
the world. Alas.” 

The a.k.’s in the AM broadcasting biz, still hunched over 
their beers, wondered if TV could top these balmies. Any 
outlet which could use the carnival pitchmen to sell lumi- 
nous Christmas tree ornaments and one-buck card tricks 
throughout the showing of cliff hanger flickers should be 
able to come up with some dandies, the a.k.’s figgered. 
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Daily Dialogs 


Or a Comedy Writer’s 


No Fun at Home 


By MILT JOSEFSBERG 


Hoiiywood. 

Every trade and profession has 
its occupational diseases. The deep- 
sea divers’ bends; the hucksters’ 
ulcers; and the policemens’ flat 
feet. So too has every craft its own 
conversational cliches. How often 
during his 40-hour week does the 
I. Miller salesman hear, “But I’ve 
always worn a size four shoe, why 
should I try a six?’ Lives there a 
butcher with soul so dead that he’s 
not fed up with hearing customers 
quip, “And keep your thumb off 
the scale!” Can Einstein enumer- 
ate the times, since the days ot 
Hippocrates, that medical men have 


heard the plaint, “But how could 
I be pregnant, I’ve never even 
kissed a man.” 


Although radio writing is a com- 
paratively new field, it has more 
than its share of these bromides. 
I feel qualified to record them 
since, according to Clause “G” in 
my contract (boiling it down from 
two and a half pages of legal lah 
de-dah), I am a writer. In defer- 
ence to the ether medium I would 
like to present these platitudes in 
the form of radio scripts. 

The first I title “Tickets to the 
Program.” The cast consists of 
two characters: A Person who 
wants tickets to the Program and 
Me. In the following case, the 
ticket seeker happened to be some 
one special. She was my brother’s 
wife’s sister’s husband’s sister— 
from Bensonhurst yet. And _ be- 
cause this Person was someone spe- 
cial, I had bargained, cajoled, and 
traded with the other writers on 
the show to pick up a few extra 
tickets. The scene starts as I 
proudly present the Person with 
the prized pasteboards and say: 





Me: Well, it was a littl. tough, 
but I got them. Here are the 
tickets. 

Person: How come there’s only 
eight? 

Me: Well, it’s kind of hard 
to--—— 

Person: I distinctly asked for 10. 

Me: I know, but 

Person: Okay, okay — it’s toa 


late to go anywhere else now, so 
we'll take them. Grandpa can sit 


out in the car and the baby will 


sit on my lap. 
Me: Wait a minute, they don't 
allow babies at broadcasts. 
Person: Don’t worry, she’s 
like others—she’s a good baby. 
Me: It’s not that, it’s just 
Person: Look, I only phoned 





you out of the goodness of my | 
brother's | 


heart to give you your 
regards—-why are you m.king trou- | 
ble for me for? 

Me: Oh, I'm sorry. 
.. Person: 


Thank you. | 
You're welcome. 





| ___—_siA “Funny Feller || denoting passage of time till late 





The next scene, with the tenta- 
tive title of “You Should Meet My 
Friend,” most frequently occurs | 
during vists to your home town. 
You’re attending a party, and some | 
other Person, who you've just met, 
leans over and says: 

Person: 
edy writer? 





Me: Yes, I write for—— 

Person: Let me hear you make a 
joke. 

Me: Well, I 

Person: If you wanna know a 


really funny guy, you should meet 
my friend Hymie. 

Me: I’m only here for 

Person: (laughing hysterically) 
Hymie is a funny fellow. That’s 
for sure, that’s for danged sure. 

Me: He probably 

Person: Hymie is only a shipping 
clerk, but he says funnier things 
than anybody on the radio. 

Me: I’m quite sure Hymie is very 
clever and—— 

Person: If you could follow him 
around for one day and write down 
the things he says it will make you 
a millionaire. Positively a million- 











aire. 

Me: | know, but 

Person: V'll give you a for in- 
Stance. A few weeks ago Hymie 


went to a show and cume in a little 
late. As he’s walking to his seat, 
the comedian on the stage said to 
Hymie: (The poor com_dian didn’t 
know who he was starting up with) 
“Hey, how come you're late—the 
bus just get in from Flatbush?” 
And Hymie, without a moment's 
hesitation ad libbed, “Drop Dead.” 
(*) See footnote ut end. ..... 
The third, and last, of these dia- 
logs is a domestic scene which has 
taken place, is taking place, and 


The scene 


both ask me, 


do, 


you dozens of times. 
for Jack Benny. 


to write a letter to New York, 


So you're a radio com- | 


| will take place in the home of every 
radio writer who knows the pleas- | 


ures of parenthood. While the 


‘following is a verbatim report of a) 
conversation in the clan Josefsberg, | 
dwellings | 


it has been echoed in 
bearing the nameplates Perrin, Bal- 


zer, Tackaberry, Schwartz, 

lock, Singer, Solomon, Quinn, Ben- 
off, Levy, Saks, Kanter, Werris, 
Rose, Stander, Lachman, Lewis, 
Garson, Zelinka, Leslie, Chevillat, 
and Goldstein. (If I’ve omitted 
the RWG members, it’s because 


they’re either strangers, bachelors, 
or sterile.) At any rate, the finale 
of this trilogy is called, “What Do 
You Do, Daddy?” 

The scene, my home. The time, 
the present. The characters, my 
two sons, Alan Roy (aged seven), 
Steven Kent (aged four) and me 
(aged 39.) (No kidding, Jack.) 
opens with Alan nudg- 
ing Steven and saying: 

Alan: You ask him, Stevie. 

Steven: No, you ask him, Alan. 

Me: (shrewdly) Why don’t you 
boys. 

Boys: (in unison) What do you 
Daddy? 
Me: (indulgently) Boys, I’ve told 

Daddy writes 


if he wants 
you 


Steven: You mean 
write it for him? 

Me: No, No, Stevie—Daddy 
writes what Jack Benny 
the radio. Daddy dves that 
Sam, George, and Tack. 

Alan: Gee, does Jack Benny talk 
so much he needs four men to 
write for him? 

Me: (slightly petulant) Of course 
not. He has the four of us be- 
cause it’s hard work to write what 
he says on the radio. 

Steven: How many men does he 
have to write what he says off the 
radio? 

Me: (mad) He doesn’t have any 
body to write what he says off the 


just 
says on 
with 


radio. (I better lower my voice, the 
maid might hear me.) 
Alan: But Daddy, Mr. Benny 


talks more off the radio than on 
the radio because he’s only on it 
for a teensy-weensy time on Sun- 
days, but he’s not on the rest of the 
week and 

Me: (screaming) Why don’t you 
kids go out and play? (I don’t give 





;a damn if the maid does hear.) 
not | | 


Sound: Door opens, childish feet 
going out . . Door slams as usual. 

Alan: (Off) You know, Stevie, I 
_think Daddy is making the whole 
thing up. 

Steven: 

Alan: 


Why? 
Well Daddy used to write 


| what Bob Hope said on the radio 


/and now he doesn’t, but Bob Hope 
is still saying things on the radio. 
Orchestra: Plays transition music 


following afternoon. The charac- 
ters are now my wife and the 
driver of the nursery school bus. 
Mrs. J: Did Stevie behave him- 
self today? 
Driver: Yes, Mrs. Josefsberg, and 





Wed. | 





Last Dill and Testament 
Of Radio 


By AL and SHERWOOD SCHWARTZ 


FIRST: I hereby notify Sam Spade, Mr. D.A., 
The Fat Man, The Thin Man, and the F.B.I. 
Peace and War that they need not investi- 
gate my death. Regardless of any suspicious 
circumstances, like the knives in my back, 
the causes of my death are entirely natural. 
For several years now, I have been suffer- 
ing from enlargement of the co-axial cable, 
and hardening of my Nielsenratings. These, 
plus general obesity of the budgets are 
what finished me off. 

SECONDLY: THEREFORE: I hereby devise, be- 
queath, and divest myself of all my real 
properties: 

1. As regards my empty studios: it is my 
desire that they be used to store all the 
material cut from the front of Faye Emer- 
son's evening gowns. 

2. As regards my network of wires that 
extend from city to city, and coast to 
coast: it is my wish that it be turned into 
a giant clothesline. Said clothesline to 
be used in drying out television producers 
who are still wet behind the ears. 














{— : a . — 

KENNETH BANGHART 
NBC Newscaster—6 p.m.-11 p.m. 
Season's Greetings and best wishes} 
for a more peaceful New Year 


Ed Cashman Back 
As F-C-B Veepee 


Ed Cashman, executive producer 
for the Kudner agency in N. Y., is 
resigning to return to Foote, Cone 
& Belding as veepee in charge | 























of the Coast office. He succeeds 

Bob Ballin, who announced his, THIRDLY: I hereby bequeath the brains of all 

resignation last week to join J. = . ° 

Walter Thompson. | comedy writers to the biology laboratory 
Cashman was formerly with | at Harvard University for further study. 

F-C-B, having at one time been the 


However, this is only on the condition that 





account exec on the American To- 


bacco business in New York, in the aforesaid brains be kept in bottles of 

the days when that agency held | alcohol supplied by Messrs. Wenland 

down the lucrative account, and | ; ip - . 

later he transferred to the F-C-B | Fagen, Kline, and Fishell. 

Coast office as veepee. FOURTHLY: I hereby leave my program, "Rate 
Cashman assumes his new post 





Your Mate," to Errol Flynn; "Live Like a 
Millionaire," to Jack Benny, and "Ladies, 
Be Seated" to any Broadway Premiere (legit 


about Jan. 





15. | 


Stan Miller Joins WCBS | style). 


Staff as Aide to Leonard FIFTHLY: I hereby charge my heirs with the 
_ Songwriter Stan Miller has proper distribution of the left-over 
orning gabber for WCBS, N. ¥.|. Prizes frommy Quiz shows. All waffle irons 
to be distributed throughout the midwest in 


as an administrative assistant. 
In addition to the “This Is New nontelevision homes. We can make those 


York” strip, Miller will work on . 

Leonard’s evening show, “The N. Y. poor unfortunates happy by telling them 
Story,” and his TV stint, “Let’s | they're watching kinescope. 

Le” | SIXTHLY: I hereby establish a trust fund of 
he said the cutest thing in schoo! | ~ 93,00 000,000 jokes. These 93,000,000 jokes 


this morning. 
Mrs. J: What did he say? 
Driver: He went around telling 


are to be divided equally among Milton 
Berle, Milton Berle, and Milton Berle. 





everybody that Jack Benny is his) SEVENTHLY: I hereby decree banishment for 
aera the inventor of television. May his bones 
Mrs. J: (shocked) No. 


Driver: Oh, it's nothing to worry] TOt in the empty wilderness of a balcony in 





about. We have Arthur Stander’s any movie theatre. And may he be tied to 
son Jeffrey in school too. Jeff says : $ ' - 
his father is Fanny Brice the cashier and flogged with the day's re 
(Orchestra: Playoff.) ceipts. 
EIGHTHLY: It is my final wish that I be buried 








(*) Footnote: The censor thought | . . 
“Drop Dead” would be better than | in my family plot » next to my mother. 


the two words Hymie did ad lib. | Vaudeville. And please hurry. From what 








| I've seen of television I'd better hop in 








quickly or he may beat me to the grave. 


LAStiy, I hereby nominate and appoint me Na- 


tional Broadcasting Company 


COE EEE ETERS EHH EEE OEE HOES EOSEESE eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeree 


the execut_or of this my last Will and Testament 


for their kindness in attempting to revive 


COSHH HHH E TEETH EEE EEE EEO EES EEE EEE EH EEE EES ET EEE E DESO HES EH ET ES EOE SESEO® . 


‘me with a transfusion of Tallulah Bankhead. 


and hereby revoke all former Wills by me made. 


‘IN WITNESS WHEREOF, J have hereunto set my hand 
and seal, ete. 


lena aaa iotaeleninnbyis Sunes ane ittesniescseheisaatanee (SEAL) 


signed, and sealed and published as, and declared to 
Us to be h_is_ last Will and Testament, in the pres- 
‘ence of us, who, at h _is_ request and in h _is 
presence, and in the presence of each other, have sub- 
scribed our names as witnesses thereto, 


Al Schwartz 





Pee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee 
SOS OHSSHHHHHHHHHETOEEHHEEEEEEEHSEOEEEEEEE OEE OE EES EEE EEOOSESECEEOES eeeeeeaeee 











6. Residing at Hollywood, California. 

ROSA RIO Sherwood Schwartz SOR e meme ew eeeeeneeeesee seeeereseeerereee® 

Most Outstanding Girl Organist in the East EPP 0COG0 0099096605005 668 506000466 0.0000060- 666066646006 0040 00640085 eeeeeeveeseeseeese® 
Recording Artist — Radio and TV Personality Residing at Hollywood, California. 


SChuyler 4-5700 
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What Is A Showman? 


By HUBBELL ROBINSON, JR. 
CBS V. P. in Charge of Network Programs) 


rhe first objective any showman must set for himself is 
ty put together entertainment that will attract the public. 
rhe more successful he is in achieving that goal, the 
greater his right to the label “showman” in neon lights. 
If you want to tag that as primer stuff, 
you're right. 

But there's another equally basic 
elementary school rule of show busi- 
ness which radio and TV seem to be 
in the process of scuttling. It is that 
a showman must produce and deliver 
his show to the public at a price that 
will pay. He must produce it so that 
those payments give his backers and 
himself a fair shake. If the entertain- 
ment and the economics don’t square 
off against each other on the profit 
side, the showman is only a showoff. 

Shows that start out priced far be- 
vond the market inevitably have to be priced back. The 
cost. however, can’t be given that kind of surgery. Even 
a year ago when nighttime television was still struggling 
to become a major medium on a seven-night-a-week basis, 
there was justification for undertaking productions which 
involved a recognized loss. It was an investment to build 
the medium. But a wholesale continuance of that philos- 
ophy can only result in a situation where no buyer will 
believe a price—where every buyer will feel there is pre- 
cedent for trading down regardless of the value. Giving 
too much for too little is no better in show business than 
in any other business. 











Hubbell Robinson, Jr. 





Client Wants Value for Coin | 
One of television’s big problems today, as we see it, 
is to find a product that can deliver substantial ratings 
at a true price to the advertiser and at an escalator level 
with which he can live over a period of years. The enor- 
mously increased cost of television as against radio makes 
this an inealeculably greater task. But not only can it be 
done—it is being done, and in almost every category of 
entertainment. “Burns and Allen,” “Alan Young,” “The 
Goldbergs,” “Suspense,” “Big Town,” are a few of the 
varied types of shows which are making ends meet, which 
are permitting their buyers to enjoy the enormous advan- 
tage of being in front of the public every week, are deliver- 
ing substantial circulation and good advertising values and 
ratings at a moderate but fair profit to the producers. 


Some years ago when TV was still around the corner, 
CBS realized that radio program costs were in many cases 
rising to the point where it was diificult for the buyer to 
get a good value. At that time we embarked on a program 
of creating low-priced shows whose cost increased reason- 
ably year after year and which we hoped would deliver top 
circulation. It is on the record that the Columbia manage- 
ment’s philosophy at that time proved a sound one, 

That entire project placed a far greater demand on the 
skill, ingenuity and resourcefulness of the responsible pro- 
ducers than the more lavish type of show with which you 
could simply buy success, not create it. 

To project that philosophy in TV makes equal demands 
on the producer, but it is an end equally attainable if the 
proper ammunition in terms of creative talent is available. 

Basically, it means shows that may be a long time in the 
making, but which, usually because of that very fact, are 
carefully thought out, carefully constructed and in which 
all of the varied skills, from actor to director to producer, 
are mixed into an efficient productive working team before 
the product goes in front of the public. 

It doesn’t mean saying, ‘‘variety shows work, let’s do one 
of those,” or “mystery shows are always a good buy, let’s 
do one of those.” It does mean having a point of view in 
which you approach the problem of variety and mystery. It 
means giving the product in each of those fields an iden- 
tity, an individuality, 2 production point of view which 
can make them powerful attractions—TV box office—that 
is steady and that grows and multiplies itself over the 
months and years. Our primary current concern is to try 
to continue to create that type of value for our customers. 

The same broad principle certainly continues to apply to 
radio as well. 

There seems no real evidence to indicate that sheer 
dollars can buy the attention or the loyalty of the radio 
listeners. Again, it seems to us that ingenuity and imagi- 
nation that can strike out into new fields of radio program- 
ining, that will secure the great values the medium con- 
tinues to offer, is the best way to hold the business of the 
current users and to continue to bring new ones into the 
market. Those are the lines along which we are setting 
our sights in both TV and radio. That is the kind of value 
we hope to be able to deliver to the advertisers who use 
our facilities—big circulation at low cost and at true cost, a 
chance for everyone to get a fair shake. 

That, it seems to us, is the measure of true showmanship. 

















A Logical Kid 

Three octogenarians were once asked with whom 
they would like to be buried. 

The first one said, “Julius Rosenwald. He was a 
great philanthropist and a great man and did much 
good work.” 

The second one replied, “I'd like to be put with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Not only was he a great man 
and great President, but also a great thinker and 
philosopher. 

The third 
Lamarr.” 

The fellow who had put the question to the three 
men Was somewhat startled. and said, “Why, Hedy 
Lamarr is not dead yet,” to which the third octogen- 
arian replied, “Neither am I.” Bernard F. Gimbel. 


man answered, “My choice is Hedy 


By FRANK M. FOLSOM 


Radio and television will be a vital and 
instrument of national defense in 1951. 

That is, and must be recognized as the industry’s primary 
responsibility. 


influential 


In the manufacturing field, we must 
be prepared to intensify the produc- 
tion of equipment essential to the de- 
fense effort and devote an increased 
amount of scientific research in this 
direction. Our laboratories and pro- 
duction lines will become a part of the 
free world’s arsenal. 

In the broadcasting field, radio and 
television have acquired great new re- 
sponsibilities to give improved serv- 
ice as both information and entertain- 
ment media. We must continue to 
build more and better programs of all 
types. This places a heavy responsi- 
bility not only on broadcasters and sponsors of radio and 
TV programs, but on all the people who produce and par- 
ticipate in them. There is a real need for outstanding 
talent. 

We have the greatest opportunity in our history to ren 
der the public a real information service. Radio and tele- 
vision have amply demonstrated that they constitute the 
quickest and most effective means of giving the American 
people news of current developments and understanding 
of important issues. 

Public interest in this type of service will be greatly 
heightened because people will be hungry for information 
about what’s going on. The industry will have to expand 
and improve this service. There will be great advances in 
TV reporting of the news and coverage of news events. 
But in this field of informational broadcasting, radio will 
have the greater responsibility because of its greater audi 
ence. 

While television has had a tremendous growth during 
the past year, with 107 television stations in operation and 
10,000,000 television sets bringing programs to 40,000,000 
Americans, radio is still the greatest mass information 
medium. It reaches every community and can be heard by 
95° of the nation’s population. News and discussion pro 
grams can be built on radio quickly and inexpensively. 
The very nature of radio broadcasting makes it readily 
adaptable as the most effective means of communication in 
these troubled times. 

Buc entertainment is bound to be of paramount impor 
tance to our nation in 1951, too. It can and should make a 
major contribution to the maintenance of military and 
civilian morale, both of which are so important to the 
defense effort. 

During World War II, radio proved its value to the 
nation in this field. In meeting today’s challenge, radio 
has in television a partner that is potentially the greatest 
mass entertainment medium our nation has ever known. 


Frank M. Folsom 


| Entertainment Into the Home | 











For many years the trend was for people to seek enter 
tainment outside of their homes. Now, with higher taxes, 
longer work weeks and necessary restrictions on other 
entertainment facilities, this trend will be reversed. The 
public will want entertainment brought to them at home. 
This will mean that more and more people will be turning 
to radio and television for entertainment and relaxation. 

In addition, with increased military personnel, tech- 
niques will have to be perfected for getting the best of this 
entertainment not only to civilians, but to the members of 
our Armed Forces wherever they may be. 

So improvement in both the art and science of entertain 
ment in 1951 is imperative. Television should lead the 
field. New and more sprightly programs are planned with 
the finest talent available. There will be innovations in 
lighting, directing and material. Productions on the 
whole may be less elaborate than in the past few months, 
but they will be designed for strong audience appeal. 
Television broadcasting hours will be increased and we will 
see the start of morning network programming, as the 
number of sponsors increases. 

Great effort is being made to extend television networks 
and improve equipment and facilities. New and better 
studios are being constructed. This improvement in the 
industry’s physical setup will be continued insofar as avail- 
ability of material and manpower permits. 








| Theatre Television | 








Giant projections of televised special events on screens 
of motion picture houses began tu appear in 1950. By year- 
end one large western theatre chain was planning installa- 
tions in 71 cinemas. The pioneering basis has been estab- 
lished for an independent theatre television network to 
supplement regular film fare, with special offerings of 
public interest. 

If the defense effort permits, we can count on further 
progress in the development of a scientifically sound sys- 
tem of color television. 

But the greatest improvement in television will be the 
building of more entertaining programs through the de- 
velopment of additional top talent. 

Radio, too, will achieve even greater importance as an 
entertainment medium. During the first half of 1950, radio 
averaged 35,000,000 listeners every evening of the week. 
There is reason to believe that the radio audience will be 
even greater in 1951. For this reason | anticipate more 
and better radio shows. 

The record industry, too, should continue the great 
strides it has made during the past year. Here, again. 
there will be real need for the development of outstanding 
talent. 





Who Was That Lady ? 


By ALAN LIPSCOTT 
Hollywood. 
(Many successful screen musicals were based upon the 
Pictures already released include 
the lives of Rodgers & Hart, Jerome Kern, Vincent You- 
mans and Kalmar & Ruby. 


imagination to the point where it needs a psychiatrist, you 


careers oj songwriters. 
Now, if you can stretch your 


might imagine a picture based upon the lives of a group 
of collaborating gag writers. A VARIETY mugg might even 
review it as follows: ) 

Boffola Pictures came up with a winner in this one, 
Biography of the gag writing team of Schwartz, Lewis, 
Quinn, Reznick, Guilfoyle, Cole, Glickman and Unter- 
meyer, is a Kaleidoscopic cavalcade of gag writing which 
spans the vears from Amos ‘n’ Andy to Amos ‘n’ Andy. 
“Lady” departs radically from the usual biopics, in that 
Schwartz, Lewis, Quinn, Reznick, Guilfovle. Cole Glick- 
man and Untermeyer pitened considerably in the prepa- 
ration of the story., Although full credit for the screen- 
play goes to Wells, Hathaway, Brecher, Briskin, Riskin, 
Ruskin, Brodney and Mankiewcz, listed as technica! ad- 
visers are Schwartz, Lewis, Quinn, Reznick, Guilfovle, Cole, 
Glickman and Untermeyer. But it’s more than certain that 
radio hepsters in the audience will spot the laugh contri- 
butions of Schwartz & Co. 

Boffola casting was so perfect it should keep the turn- 
stiles clicking merrily for some time. Toplined by Oscar 
Homolka as Schwartz. Sir Cedrie Hardwicke as Lewis, 
Menasha Skuinik as Quinn, Albert Basserman as Reznick, 
Edmund Gwenn as Guilfoyle, Jean Gabin as Cole, Gabby 
Haves as Glickman and Sabu as Untermeyer, the entire 
cast came through with honors under the skillful megging 
of Cy Howard. The yarn sticks pretty closely to the 
romantic. exciting and colorful careers of the gagmen. 

It picks the collabs up in a smoke-filled hotei room in the 
process of giving birth to “who was that lady?” This gives 
the film impact and a hefty nostalgic wallop. As they 
create the masterpiece, Schwartz is dozing on a couch, 
Lewis is peeling an apple. Quinn is pacing floor, Reznick is 
cleaning his pipe, Guilfovle is collecting fiug from his 
trouser cuffs. Cole is on the phone arguing with his wife, 
and Untermeyer is focusing his binoculars on a dame un- 
dressing In a hotel room across the street. 

First there is the usual small] talk that gagmen knock 
around while they concentrate. “Is a bite from a taran- 
tula fatai?” “Can snoring be cured?” “Will camphor balls 
kill moth eggs?” “Can a kidney stone be dissolved?” “Are 
Government bonds good security?” “Does the producer's 
secretary wear falsies?” Then suddenly Lewis, the “tou- 
pee and girdle” specialist, vells: “Who was that ewe I 
saw you with last night? That was no ewe, that was a 
ram!” Lewis’ “Who was that?” cued Snag Reznick to 
snap: “Who was the piccolo I saw you with last night?” 
“That was no piecolo, that was my fife!” Quinn, inspired 
by the sound of “fife,” caught the pass from Reznick and 
scored with: “Who was that ladle I saw you eating with 


last night? That was no ladle. that was my knife!” And 
then “ladle” and “knife” started Glickman sparking. Pac- 


ing furiously, he snapped his fingers a few times, stopped 
at a window, watched a cab knocking dowi: an old lady, 
resumed pacing, snapping his fingers one loud snap, 
stopped and gave to the world for the first time, those 18 
immortal words: “Who was that lady I saw you with last 
night? That was no lady. that was my wife!” Eight circles 
formed by first finger and thumb were thrust into the air. 





‘He and She’ Series 


Yarn’s romantic line is the standard “He and She” 
whimsy. All the shmaltz is concentrated. and very wisely, 
on “Switch” Untermeyer, the Jover boy of the octet. 
Switch doesn’t wear glasses, walks erect, has his own 
hair and always wears a suit with matching coat and 
pants. ‘Unbelievable, but acceptable.) His heart throb 
is Hildegarde Hudson ‘Betty Grable, who else?), a wait- 
ress in Coffee Dan’s. She loves him intensely and every 
night, under the stars on Mulholland Drive, she listens 
enraptured to his “one liners.””. But Hudson has a rival 
in llomay Gale, the ugly sister of Rodney Gale, the comic 
for whom Switch switches. Hudson, her heart breaking, 
decides to fade out of Switch’s life, because she knows 
what the Ilomay contact would mean to Switch; he might 
become a head writer or even an actor like Abe Burrows. 

So one night, with tears in her eyes, she doesn’t laugh 
at one of his gags. He leaves her, naturally. Switch soon 
discovers he can't forget her and every night he tenderly 
sings to his file: “Good night, Fileen ‘I'll see you in my 
dreams)” and in his imagination, he hears her counter with 
“Orange Colored Cards.” Fearing that he will soon 
run dry. he tries to reach her with his gags. In one script 
he inserts: “I proposed to my Hudson in a garage and 
she backed out!” And lo and behold, the next day there 
was a knock on the door and when he opened it. she was 
not there. Instead there was a man holding a case of 
whiskey. He thought it was a gift from her. Encouraged, 
the next week he wrote: “My Hudson is the kind of a 
gal you would take home to your mother, if your mother 
wasn't home.” And again, the next morning there was a 
knock on the door and when he opened it, she wasn't 
there. Instead there was a man with a Mixmaster. “Tell 
me Hudson, why are you always taking a lock fren, my 
hair? I'm stuffing a mattress at home!” brought the man 
with a vacuum cleaner. And “Hudson, if I kissed vou, 
would you call for help? Not unless you needed help!” 
brought him a garbage pulverizer. Soon he had enough 
items to furnish a home and through an ingenious gimmick 
which I will not divulge, for fear of giving the plot away, 
she return. to Switch and they marry. Nine months later, 
he writes: “Hudson, could you Keep our marriage a secret 
for the present? Yes, where is the present?” And lo and 
behold. again there is a knock on the door and he opens 
it But this time there is no man. Instead. standing there 
with a bundle in his beak, is a stork. A very cute twist. 

It's all surefire mishmash that the carriage trade might 
pass by, but the hot rod trade will eat it up. Shmo. 
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(ld Bowesies—The New Assembly 
Line of Supply for Video Talent 


By TED MACK 


I suppose, when the historians of the year 2000 A.D. get around to 
it. they are going to say that 1950 was the year television came of age. 





1949, probably, will be the year of the many mistakes, 
And to quote one of my favorite Americans, the late Will Rogers, 
“T only know what I read in the papers.”’ 

Reading the papers lately, by the way, has been 
a highly enlightening experience, too .. . if 
you're in show business 

During the “year of the many mistakes” we Sat 
at our TV sets and saw a whole army of “pioneers,” 


new-thoughtists and daring ‘‘experimenters-in-the 
new-medium” fall right off the apron into the or- 
chestra pit . flat on their faces 

People who paid hundreds of dollars for televi 


sion sets began to wonder if they were going down 
in history with the gullible folk who bought gold | 
bricks and Brooklyn Bridges in the Gay Nineties. 

It was a standing topic of conversation that the 
only good shows on TV were those which required 
no direction, production or actors and people pointed out base- 
ball, football, prize fights and special events to prove their point. 

For the most part, I think they were right. 

But if you take a second look backward, you'll find that hidden in 








Ted Mack 


the other “bull-rushes’” were some showwise men, like Paul White- 
man, Arthur Godfrey, the Horn and Hardart people and last, 
but far from least, the “Original Amateur Hour” staff. 

I like to think that while everybody else was falling over back 


ward to make a marriage between the movies and radio to give 
birth to television ... these men were working in the vineyards to 
build a generation of artists who just plain trained people to act at their 
best in TV. 

They worked and thought their production out on the simple theory 
that old time show business had something of a baseball “farm sys- 
tem.” Television, per se, had nothing. There was no assembly line 
of supply. 

I don’t know how the others work it, but I can show you how the 
“Original Amateur Hour” staff does it. 

Most of the staff is made up of what we affectionately call “Old 
Bowesies.” 


| 

Compositely, the staff is made up of men who have won their gray 
hairs in vaudeville, musical comedy, newspaper work, radio writing, 
movie production, theatre management, publicity writing, song writing, 
publishing, syndicate management, art and all phases of orchestral 
work. 

When an amateur comes before our staff for an audition, we don’t 
care where he or she comes from, or how they earn their living. 
When one of the UN agencies or 


~ Getting Chevrons the Hard Ways 





Languages don’t bother us either. 
a foreign language American society sends us a candidate, some- 
body on the staff can talk with him in his own native tongue. You 


name it ... German, Italian, French, Spanish, Polish, Russian (White, 
thank you), and even the Scandinavian. 

The staff has won the amateur’s confidence 
actually produces transformations overnight. 

The amateurs, for the most part, already are afraid of nobody. If 
they still falter, that’s my job... to throw them a life ring. 

So, having weathered the rigors of their first bigtime appearance, 
we put them into travelling “Original Amateur Hour” units. 

As the fellow says, this is the “experience” and the change 
from a trembling beginner to a seasoned trouper is evident in as few 
as three or four bookings. 

Backing up the unit idea, we find night club jobs, other TV assign- 
ments, radio dates and band work for many of them. 

The end result? 

Well, tune in on TV any night in the week and see “Amateur Hour” 
graduates coming up to grab the top honors as 1950 becomes “the year 
TV grew up.” 

As I said earlier, I only know what I read in the papers. 

I find the columnists and critics raving over Fred Allen, Jimmy 
Durante, Burns and Allen, and, most recently, Jack Benny. 

One of my favorite newspaper men says of Jack Benny's premiere 
on TV: “Just how he (Benny) managed to get through 45 minutes with 
such scant (production) clothing is beyond my comprehension. But 
he did.” 

The answer is simple. Mr. Allen, Mr. Durante, Mr. and Mrs. Burns 
and Mr. Benny acquired a few yards of experience on the way up. 

And back of them we're building more and more kids who don’t re- 
member vaudeville, stock, road shows and burlesque. 

But somebody has to carry the torch for show business—even unto 
television. 

We think show business is here to stay. 


the basic training 
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| On the Eve 
Of New Vistas} 
—= By WAYNE COY | 
(Chairman, FCC) 

















Washington. 
The mid-century year of 1950 
will be forever notable in broad- 
casting history for the birth of 


color television, As we move into 
the new year opening the second 
half of the 20th Century, we will 
see substantial progress made in 
the plans for the development of 





this new medium of communica- | 
tion. 
These plans for the transition 


from black and white television to 
color can be expedited to the bene- 
fit of everyone involved—the pub- 


lic, the sponsor, the broadcaster 
and the manufacturer—if we all 
face the new year with a real 


determination to break old patterns 
of thought and face the immediate 
future on the basis of today’s reali- 
ties. 

The public, whenever it has had 
an opportunity to view color, has 
already demonstrated its enthusi- 
asm for this wonderfully-improved 
type of television. And as to the 
sponsor, I have no doubt but that 
color will receive ready and ample 
support from that quarter. The 
high commercial value of color as 
a demonstrating and selling agent 
is one of its strongest features and 
a most hopeful harbinger of suc- 
cess. 

While the inherent appeal of 
color is its own best assurance of 
acceptance when demonstrations 
get underway over the nation, this 
acceptance can be immeasurably 
accelerated by a shift from the 
negative attitude that now prevails 
in some hearts to the positive. 

Those who are apathetic or petu- 
lant about color cling to two hopes 
for delay—the courts and the de- 
fense program. As to the first, the 
Commission has officially stated its 
belief that it will be fully sus- 
tained. With the first court hurdle 
cleared by the action of the Chi- 
cago court upholding the Commis- 
sion, I am equally confident that 
the Supreme Court will likewise 
sustain and that it will dissolve the 
temporary restraining order issued 


by the Chicago court. The Com- 
mission has also pointed out to 
the public that todays’s. black 


and white receivers can be adapted 
to receive the new color transmis- 
sions under the CBS field sequen- 
tial system in black and _ white, 
and for somewhat more expense, 
a converter can be added to re- 
ceive the color transmissions in 
color. The Commission has also 
pointed out that a receiver so 
adapted and converted is likely to 
be more expensive and is not like- 
ly to operate as satisfactorily as 


‘a receiver which has the adapter 


or color equipment built in at the 
factory. 

As to the threat of war, I do not 
wish to speculate here on the role 


,of the Commission in the prepared- 
{ness program and the materials al- 
location problems. However, I think 


it is obvious that if black and 


Main Entranee! 


By ROBERT E. KINTNER 


(President, American Broadcasting Co.) 


Radio and television are rapidly emerging as the two most important 
factors in the entire American economy. As prime movers of goods to 
a mass market this pair already figure prominently in the plans of 
American businessmen. 

In the world of entertainment, radio and television are becoming 
the main casting and employment offices. Certainly in show business 
television holds the answer to any unemployment problem. A shortage 
of skilled manpower has hampered television to date. 

As an art form, television will create new patterns in the worlds of 
education and entertainment. Here, as the camera keeps its eye con- 
stantly on the alert for new approaches in such creative spheres as 
acting, writing, set design, etc., new art forms will be born. 

To foster the healthy development of television to the point where 
it will be the true economic fulcrum of the entertainment and business 
worlds, its growth must not be hampered by excessive costs or frozen 
prices or by a rigid adherence to the blueprints used by other forms of 
show business. 

Video must destiny. It must chart new courses in 
entertainment and education. Only if it pursues these ends can tele- 
vision live up to its great promise—a promise underwritten by many 
advertisers and the thousands of employees and their employers now 
seeking their careers in video. 

Behind the television cameras and radio microphones stand millions 
of Americans whose livelihood depends to a large extent on radio and 
television. They are the people who manufacture the advertiser's 
products or work for his agency; those who supply the raw materials 
for the products, those who buy and sell these articles. There also is 
the large employe group who man the nation’s radio and television 
stations and take part in presenting their programs. Then there are 
the families of these workers. 


seek its own 


| Main Port of Call” oe | 








As more and more advertisers use radio and television these media 
will employ and cause to be employed an even greater number of 
Americans. 

Show business is benefiting directly from the tremendous growth of 
television which is drawing performers from other fields of the enter- 
tainment world and creating new stars of its own. Soon radio and tele- 
vision will be the main port of call for the world of show business. 

In radio the listener is his own stage manager. A simple melody or 
theme puts the radio listeners’ mind to work setting the stage. Tele- 
vision, because it is a visual medium, must produce the stage for its 
audience. This, in turn, calls for the employment of huge corps of 
craftsmen: set designers, painters, carpenters, costumers, makeup art- 
ists, cameramen and directors along with their assistants, electricians 
and stagehands, engineers and announcers as well as the program’s 
musicians, cast and writers. 

To make a simple comparison with Broadway, television has at least 
seven or eight openings a night on each station, whereas Broadway, in 
season, may have one or two a week. In television any given program 
must put on a completely new show each time it goes out over the air. 
On Broadway, once opening night is weathered, the same play goes on 
until the run is completed. Radio’s top dramatic programs are in much 
the same position as television. They, too, must “open” anew with 
each broadcast. 

Not only do radio and television hold forth a world of promise to 
young actors and actresses, they also present a ready and constant 
market for talents in the fields of writing, directing, engineering, pro- 
duction, set design, ete. 

Television and radio may be expected to whet the public appetite for 
other forms of show business. They should stimulate the box office at 
the theatre because we are constantly introducing new audiences to the 
legitimate stage. This is particularly true in the case of television. 

There are those who regard television as a force which threatens to 
change its audience into creatures with eyeballs as big as cantaloupes 
and no brains at all. Of course, television will do nothing of the sort 
any more than radio developed a race of super-eared people. 

Television is destined to be the greatest force for education and 
entertainment the world has ever known. At the same time it is not a 
mechanized cannibal that will devour other media or forms of enter- 
tainment. It will stimulate all forms of education and entertainment. 

Like any youngster it has been a great imitator. It has revived the 
western film and vaudeville. It has copied radio, its older brother, in 
countless ways. This was all part of television's process of growing up. 

Now it is mature. A full fledged industry, directly and indirectly 
supporting millions of Americans, it must secure its place in the coun- 
try’s economy. It must be different. It cannot survive as a novelty. 

American business and industry has indicated its faith in radio and 
television by its constant and increasing use of these media. Show 
business can put its faith in them also and know with all confidence 
that these two art forms will not replace existing entertainment. Radio 
and television offer new areas for all concerned—providing a vast new 
er for employment and creating new educational and entertainment 
patterns 
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| white television is to be regarded 
|as a weapon of war, color televi- 
/Sion is many times more powerful. 
__ A mountain of work remains to : ‘ 
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By HAL KANTER 








Hollywood. 

it was one of those biting winter days in Atlantic City 
when even the seagulls were grounded that I was born 
in‘o as unsanitary an atmosphere as any baby ever came. 
The year was 1932, the place was a hotel room choked 
with cigar smoke and despair and my 
mother’s name was Sid Silvers. (It 
still is Sid Silvers, but in those days, 
Mother was a girl. Modern pharma- 
ceutical magic has changed that.) My 
father was the late Buddy DeSylva 
and the midwife was a secretary with 
a Bible bump on her right wrist and a 
deep-seated penchant for changing 
dialog. 

As soon as the midwife had laid me 
out on the crisp white paper, my 
birth was greeted with cheers, for she 
was in a hurry to meet a sailor at the 
Steel Pier and Mother was anxious to 
ioin Daddy in an important marriage of Black Label and 
Poland water. 

\lv arrival was announced in generalities: tradepaper 
notices that a new show entitied “Take A Chance” would 
soon be in rehearsal, Between the time of my birth and 
the time of my public debut, I was carefully examined by a 
number of anxious relatives and relatively disinterested 
doctors. Being sound of straight line and healthy in the 
punch, I withstood the probings of them all and toddled 
onstage for my debut on a memorable night. Manhood 
was mine in a moment and no sooner had the laughter 
died than I had joined the great orphanage of Public Do- 
main, 

My nomadie life began 40 minutes after the curtain 
had rung down on my brothers and sisters, cousins and 
uncles. Several of us had been jotted down on the back 
of an envelope and rushed into a small telephone booth, 
where we were read off to a master of ceremonies work- 
ing a late spot in the Bronx. Thus, within three hours, I 
made two public appearances and was a smash on both 
occasions. But this was still only the beginning. 

Within a month, I had been kidnapped by so many 
masters of ceremonies, two acts, parlor comics and ad-lib 
wits | was beginning to show gray strands in my quickly 
developed beard. 

1 was printed in columns, reprinted in magazines, then 
reprinted from the magazines in other columns. I was 
kicked around that following summer in the Catskills, in 
the beach resorts and as far south as a boarding farm in 
Hendersonville, North Carolina. 

Then, when I thought I was ready to retire in an anthol- 
ogy, | was snatched up by a press agent who had been 
lured to California as a comedy writer for radio. My life 
began anew. My straight line was altered and my punch 
line tailored to fit the alteration. But not enough so that 
you couldn't recognize me. I bounced around one radio 
show for two seasons before I was changed back into my 
original form and then aired again. Once more I did so 
well that I was swept up by a horde of busy men wielding 
penci’s with built-in hearing aids. 

L. A. to N. Y. Again | 
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I made the rounds of the comedy shows in California 
and did so well I was drafted for duty in the east once 
again. Performing with my usual aplomb on several New 
York shows, I was plucked by an indigent producer for 
additional service in a revue that ran on Broadway for 
one successive night. Of the entire revue, only I was sal- 
vaged. 

An enterprising fictioneer took me, toyed with me for 
several days and I finally emerged as a short short story 
in “Esquire.” I enjoyed that because I was spread across 
the page from a semi-nude and I could lay there, leering. 
just as I had leered at showgirls during the first two years 
of my life. 

But that didn’t last long. A press agent read me in 
the magazine, boiled me down to a paragraph and I was 
printed again in Leonard Lyons’ column as having actu- 
ally been said by a hat-check girl to an Argentine dip- 
lomat. Maybe she did say me. I’m not one to question 
Leonard Lyons, who gets around almost as much as I do. 

A fellow in Hollywood who missed New York so much 
ne oiten picked up Manhattan newspapers at tne bus 
terminal read me and got a wonderful idea. He ran home 
to his furnished room, hauled out his portable and ran 
me up into an original story for the movies. 

! was purchased by a Warner Bros. dynamo who had 
me bloated into a 165-page screenplay, cut to 90 pages, 
Stuffed with songs and production numbers and then 
tucked away in a file. I like it here. 

_After several years, the Hollywood fellow who missed 
New York realized I wasn’t going to be produced, so he 
wrote me again—this time as a drama—and sold me to 
Paramount for a MacDonald Carey picture. I was made, 
{wo years later, as a Bob Hope musical. But only, of 
course, after a rewrite from the Elizabeth Scott starrer I 
had been rewritten into from the Milland version. 

Somewhere along the way, I had been ad-libbed, in 
essence, to a shrewd producer who recognized me as a 
delightful anecdote worth relaying to Erskine Johnson. 
Johnson printed me, I was syndicated in New York, later 
ad-libbed in a script conference by Ed Wynn, who was 
preparing a radio broadcast at the time. Ed’s writers 
thought I was funny, so I was boiled down to a one-liner 
and stuck in the middle of an “opera” routine. 

Sid Silvers, sitting in a friend’s house in Beverly Hills, 
heard me, failed to remember me, and is currently build- 
ing a television show around me. 

You'll be seeing me, in all the old familiar places. 











Chauffeurs Anonymous 


A truckdriver, who was driving his horse and 
wagon, stopped in front of a saloon and told the 
bariender, “Fill this pail with whiskey.” He went 
outside and gave it to the horse, who drank every bit 
of it. The truckdriver went back and got another pail 
of whiskey, and again the horse drank it. The driver 
rturned to the bar and paid off whereupon the bar- 
‘cn’ ¢ said to the driver, “Have a drink on the 
‘o-°." The driver said, “No, thank you, I'm driving.” 

Joe E. Lewis. 
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The Autobiography of a Joke] Some of My Best Friends 


Are Guest Stars 


By EDDIE CANTOR 


This is a semi-serious piece about guest stars. By 
“semi-serious” I mean it is only half as funny as it could be 
if it were written by somebody like Moss Hart or George 
S. Kaufman. As a matter of fact Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman did write such a piece. They 
called it, “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner,” and made a million bucks 
out of it. Of course they were a team 
and had to split the money. What I 
make out of this I can keep myself. 

Anybody want half of a few thou- 
sand enemies? 

To begin with, let me qualify my- 
self as an expert on the subject. Over 
a period of 18 years in radio I have 
spent an average of about $100,000 
each season on guest stars. Also, I 
have on several score occasions ap- 
peared as a guest star myself. So you 
see, I've been on both sides of the fencing. Cyrano de 
Bergerac should have the dueling scenes I’ve engaged in. 

Let me make it clear right here that in all the years I’ve 
been hosting guest stars the only Sheridan Whiteside I 
ever encountered was a female, and she’s made a career 
out of being ornery. The rest of them were the nicest 
ladies and gentlemen, and the finest performers, you'd 
ever want to meet. 

Some months ago, when the television networks found 
out that a billion dollars’ worth of wires, tubes and 
cameras couldn’t sing a song or tell a joke, they decided 
to hire some talent. Presumably they hired the best talent 
available. I even imagine their thinking went something 
like this: ‘‘Let’s see now, if we wanted to get some guest 
stars to appear on our networks wouldn’ts people like Ed 
Wynn, Jimmy Durante, Danny Thomas, Eddie Cantor, Fred 
Allen, Jack Benny, Bob Hope, Martin & Lewis, Frank 
Sinatra and Jack Carson be just dandy?” 

So, throttling the vice-president in charge of money, they 
did just that. NBC, taking its cue from the old folk-saying 
that ‘“‘Wednesday is the day you get cockeyed looking both 
ways toward Sunday,” threw a strangle-hold on both those 
days, loading them down with a lot of us old folks 
telling old jokes. 

In the main, when the returns were in, most of the 
people and some of the critics applauded NBC’s perceptive 
choices. The idea of gathering a group of entertainers who 
would make surefire guest stars and giving them a regular 
turn on the channels seemed to have paid off. I was 
happy. I suppose NBC was happy. And I even believe the 
sponsors were happy. Honest. 

But in no time at all I began to hear a peculiarly familiar 
buzzing in my ears. It had a strange habit of fading in and 
out, haunting, like an old refrain. It was loudest when I 
turned a corner in a studio hallway too fast, and almost ran 
into a group of executives gathered around a water foun- 
tain. It was dormant the first few days after each show. 
About the middle of the month the ho-humming began 
again. That sibilant little sound was about to drive me 
crazy when one day I suddenly identified it. So help me 
if it didn’t make a noise like “guest star.” 


Just to make sure I accosted one of the lads with the 
long, lugubrious faces and put the question to him point- 
blank. Shocked out of his customary caution by my un- 
precedented action in not sending the query through 
proper channels he blurted out the answer. . Yes, there 
had been some talk about guest stars. Who was talking 
about guest stars? “They” were talking about guest stars. 


Yes, they, that ephemeral, evanescent and ghostly group 
of people always referred to as “they,” were beginning to 
whisper it about that if the dandy little guest stars who 
had worked out so nicely as stars would now go out and 
hire some peachy little guest stars of their own television 
would be just sublime. “It would be so much like radio 
was, don’t , ou think, Abercrombie?” 

Well, Abercrombie, I don’t know what your answer is, 
but here’s mine. 


| Only Where Needed | 


I intend to use guest stars only if, as and when I have 
a script that cries out for one. 

I will not substitute personalities for entertainment 
until such a time as I have run out of creative thinking. 

I will never, as I frankly admit was done in radio, try 
to buy a rating with a marquee name. 

I will not turn my telecast into a vaudeville show. There 
are other stars doing it better than I ever could. 

If and when “they” feel the public is getting tired of 
seeing my face on a screen 30 minutes out of one hour 
once a month I will quit television and go on the road 
with my “one-man” show where nobody seemed to get 
tired watching me for TWO HOURS every night. 

I will, by whatever means at my hand, if I have to go 
out into the highways and byways myself, try to find and 
give every opportunity possible to young, promising hope- 
fuls who may be the Dinah Shores, Bobbie Breens and 
Deanna Durbins of the future. Then they can go out and 
be guest stars on somebody else’s show. 

And I say all this just a few short days before my New 
Year’s Eve telecast when I intend to present as many 
guest stars as I can squeeze into one hour. But that’s be- 
cause my story editor, Manning Ostroff, and I had blocked 
out a New Year's Eve idea calling for the appearance of 
well-known guests in my home. They fit our scheme— 
they belong. 

If you think these are the utterances of a vain and 
stubborn artist let me exnlain the reason for my stand on 
guest stars. 

I'm just too old. That ritualistic dance required to 
seduce a guest star into appearing on a show takes too 
damned much out of my legs. And if you don’t think it’s 
a ritual let me weave the rigid pattern of that pagan 
stomp for you. 

First, there is the wooing of the star’s agent. That’s 
like kissing your girl's father to make time with his 
daughter. 

Second, when you have successfully performed that con- 
tortive gyration, there is the step known as “springing the 
star loose.” This tricky piece of footwork introduces you 
to the producer of the picture or the play in which the 
star is currently engaged. It was tough enough in radio, 








Eddie Cantor 








where most of the rehearsing Was done on the day of the 
performance. Just figure what it is in television, where 
the work is spread over at least five days. 

Third, you now go into a triple entrechat with your 
whirling writers to get out a script to fit the star. 

Fourth, and this is the piece of light fanstatic responsible 
for my /aricose veins, you have to get the star’s producer 
to approve the script. 





Taboos | 





Steps Nos. 5-9 are pure allegory, beautifully and graph- 
ically portraying the Tribal Taboos. 

I must tell you about some of these taboos. I once 
negotiated with an agent for the services of one of the 
finest, funniest comediennes in the business. One of 
the natural assets she had long exploited to maxe her an 
individual personality was the size of her mouth. It is 
almost as famous as Durante’s nose. But the agent stipu- 
lated ... “no jokes about her mouth!” Strictly taboo. 

Another extremely capable comedienne had won her way 
to fame on the radio with her characterization of a man- 
crazy female. We had a spot for just such a character on 
my broadcast one week. Her agent graciously consented to 
have her appear on the show ... BUT NOT AS A MALE- 
CRAZY FEMALE. Strictly taboo. 

Now we come to the final step, No. 10, known as the 
curtsy. This is where I, the owner of the show, having 
already paid the guest star a hefty hunk of dough, now 
face east, bow three times and intone the guest star’s 
credits. This takes in what the star has done, what she 
is currently doing and what she may be doing six years 
from now if her 13-week options are renewed quarterly. 
All well and good. That comes under the heading of 
professional courtesy. But what if the sta: is currently 
de trop? Then comes the killer. The studio insists on a 
delightful little gem that goes something like this: “Ingrid 
Farblunzit appeared tonight by permission of Mushmouth 
Pictures, Incorporated, producers of that spectacular sen- 
sation, “Worm in My Apple,” starring that spectacular 
sensation, Wendy Farbrenter.” 


That’s the short version of what the studio publicity 
man handed you five minutes before air time. The next 
day you are blacklisted forever by Mushmouth Pictures 
because you failed to say something nice about the pop- 
corn. 


For not a single one of these items do I blame the guest 
star. As I said earlier in this piece we employec them for 
a selfish purpose. It was a purpose I had fondly hoped 
would never arise in television as it did in radio. We 
package owners of radio shows outbid each other and 
signed away our self-respect for just one, single, solitary 
reason. Someone—‘‘they” I suspect—had very early in 
the game convinced us that a guest star’s appearance on 
our program would insure a higher Crosley. 

I don’t know whatever happened to Crosley, but it 
should have. 





Teevee or Not Teevee 
By PAUL GERARD SMITH 


Every new art form has at least three definite reactions: 
it inspires, it terrifies or it starts a lot of argument. 


The newest art to dawn like thunder is television. From 
its inception I have studied it carefully, in all its phases 
and growing pains. I have asked questions and received 
answers. None seems to jibe. None seems to be the an- 
swer to anything. Here are a few samples: 


Q. Has television come to stay? 
A. Yes, if you keep up the payments. 


Q. Is television an educational medium? 


A. Sure. It’s way ahead of school. In school you learn 
the three Rs. In television you get the three As: Acting, 
advertising and astigmatism. 


Q. Who is the biggest success on television? 
A. The Consolidated Edison Co. Take them away and 
what have you got? Furniture. 


Q. Who is the biggest bust on television? 

A. Let’s keep the show clean. 

Q. Why do all actors on television need a shave? 

A. For the same reason all actresses need a veil. There’s 
something that ain’t quite worked out yet. 


Q. Has television harmed sports? 

A. Look what happened to Notre Dame. 

Q. Why are there so many puppets on television? 
A. Puppets don’t eat. 


Q. What have you learned from television? 

A. That people drink beer, smoke cigarets, have bad 
teeth and don’t smell like rosebushes. 

Q. What is a forum program? 

A. Five torsos. One torso asks questions. 
four act cute, but say nothing. 


Q. How can you tell whom you're looking at? 

A. Be patient. The last half of the program gives all 
the names, 

Q. Why do they keep repeating the same acts on the 
variety shows? 

A. For the same reason you kiss your wife. She’s all 
you’ve got—and it’s too tough to break in a new one. 

Q. What is the requirement for a good male singer? 

A. Optional. Some use the Australian crawl, some the 
breaststroke. 


Q. On some of my stations actors turn into bas-reliefs, 
On others they are merely lines or dots, or roman-stripe 
ties. Is this normal? 

A. What do you expect for a couple of hundred bucks? 
Michael Angelo in action? 

Q. What is the secret of Mary Margaret McBride's suc- 
cess? 

A. A camera, a two-passenger sofa and 18 sponsors, 

Q. Is television good for politics? 

A. If you saw yourself on television you wouldn't even 
vote for you. 
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So Who’s 


Producing and directing a 90-minute revue like “Your 
Show Of Shows” every week for television is a cinch. 
There's nothing to it. All you need are five or six power- 
ful comedy spots for Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca which 
the writers, Mel Tolkin and Lucille Kallen, dash off after 
conterence . three or fourfresh and interesting 
numbers which are extracted from a special 
production numbers, 
whips up 


a short 
production 
box marked “Fresh and interesting 
and which Jimmy Starbuck, the choreographer, 


with the singers and dancers a five or six minute 
excerpt from grand opera \ ich has already been com- 
posed by Verdi., Donizetti, er Puccini . . a glamorous 
suest star from Hollywood who is ordered by telephone 
from the William Morris ofiice and about nine or 10 
commercials which are supplied absolutely free by the 
advertising agencies. The script is typed out by the secre- 
taries and mimeographed and handed to the actors—all 


) le . “fn 
of whom have photographic memories and learn it pronto. 


The musie is put down on music paper which Charley 


Sanford. the musical conduc.or hands to a couple of 
guys who arrange it for an cre tesira which is made up 
o! “expe rt musicians who play tie stuff right off dike it 
was Ciop-sticks. The scenery is dreamed up by k reddie 
Fox. who hands the rough skeich to a guy called Willie 
Nolan who has a couple of carpeniers who knock it to- 
sether and meke it look like scenery. The costumes 
are ai cut « the warehouce of Eaves Cestume Co. 
by Paul du Pont wno knows couple of guys up there 
wae know how to dig out cosiumes, and Paul Knows a 
plnce where to get ribbons end flowers wholesale. 

. Phere’s a fellow called Buck Warnick who gets a 
couple of singers ground a piano who happen to have 
a knack for reeding notes, nd in no time they sound 
like a choir. All this is done during the week, and 


on Saturday we get together ci the International Theatre 
where a lot of guys with crincras take pictures of I, 
and something called NBC sends those pictures through 
the air and little things on the roofs of houses attract 
these piciures and shoot them aown to a set in the living- 
room and everybody sees them 


That’s all there is to it and if that’s all I had to 
vorvy about. me and ulcers would be absolute strangers. 
The Magic 9-29-25 aS 

So what is there to worry about? There is a thing 
called a stat on break. Twice during the show a sign 
appears on the screen whicn says “this Is NBC and drink 
Mo.t’s Apple Juice.” This occurs after each half-hour 
of the show and is called a s.ation break. It happens 
automatically at a precise moment, and if Marguerite 
iaz-a or Robert Merrill are in the middle of a cadenza 


. Comes 9-29-25 or 9-59-25, 
and what creates 
Marguerite Piazza 


or a noie it makes no differenc 
NBC and Mo.t’s Apple Juice bvit in, 
the ulcers is trying to figure oat how 


or Robert Merrill should not be in the middle of a 
cadenza or a note but at the exd of their aria ee OF 
how the dancers should not be in the middle of a step 


_or how the comedians should not be in the middle of 
a joke. ‘This means that everyihing must be timed to 
the split second. 

In an hour show without any «tation breaks, if you 
have GJ minutes of stuff it all comes out even, but if our 
first lieli-hour is 28 minutes and the second half-hour is 
32 minutes which makes 6J minutes... it doesn't 
mean that we will come out even at the station breaks. 
The first half-hour has to be padded two minutes, and 
the second half-hour has to be cut two minutes. This 
—and not all that inconsequential stuff I told you about 
at the beginning—is what is tough. 


There is another cute item that calls for accurate 
timing. When an announcer steps out on the stage to 
tell you that you are about to see a commercial (this 


commercial is on film), he must talk exactly 10 seconds 
because while he is spieling, the lead-in to the film is 
rolling. and when the announcer is finished announcing 
it must come out exactly at the time when the com- 
mercial staris. 

Here is a typical control room conversation during the 


show. We have just finished the opening and the first 
sketch. I say to Peggy Rogers, the girl who holds the 
script and keeps the time, “How are we?” 


Peggy says, “Just picked up 15 seconds.” 

1 tell Hal Keith, the TV director who has the thing 
on his head, “Tell them to tcll Melvyn Douglas to cut 
15 seconds from his next announcement.” 


| — of Time and the Riveter | 








He gets an answer and communicates it to me. Melvyn 
Douglas wants to know which 15 seconds to cut? 1 answer 
back, “Leave it to his discretion.” 

Hal gets word through that thing on his head that 
Melvyn Douglas would rather leave it to my discretion. 
] yell back, “Tell him to cut five seconds and that needs 
no discretion, and give word to Charley Sanford to speed 
up the music in the next number 10 seconds.” 

After the next number I say “Peggy, did we pick up 
the time?” 

She says, “No, we stretched 45 seconds more and now 
we're a minute over.” 

I tell Hal Keith to talk back-stage and tell someone 
to tell Sid Caesar to try to specd up the sketch 25 seconds 
and to tell Charley Sanford to speed up the next musical 
humber 10 seconds, and to tell the announcer to speed 
up the commercial signoff 10 seconds, and when we 
figure it all out we still find we're 15 seconds over so 
maybe Coca could pick up five secends by walking a 
little faster when she comes on for her number, and 
maybe Melvyn Douglas could use his discretion and lose 
10 seconds in his next announcement. These messages 


are flashed to everbody, and a little while later I ask 
Peggy, “How are we?” 
“We've stretched another 12 seconds. Now we're a 


minute and 12 seconds behind.” 
I reason with her and I say, “But we cut a minute!” 
And she reasons back, “I know, but Sid got laughs.” 


This time I am really sore and I yell, “Tell Sid 
Cacsar to cut that out! We've got to make a station 
break.” 

Now a guy comes out on the stage to make the an- 


nouncement for a commercial. 
we see on our monitor 10 9. 


The tilm is rolling and 
This means a second 


e 
ryl Ss 
Od 

LIEBMAN 
has passed and the guy hasn't started to talk. This 
happens to be a new guy and he is a little frightened 
by the applause from the number before. Hal Keith 
yells through the thing on his head, “Come on, talk!” 

The guy is still frightened and the film is now rolling 


8 7. Hal screams, “Talk, you dope Don't stand 
there like an idiot talk!” The guy on the stage, of 
course, can't hear him. Now the film is rolling 6 5 
and no matter how fast the guy on the stage is going 
to talk it’s too late. 

Hal now is screaming and pounding the work table, 
“Shut up, you rat! Don’t talk! Open your mouth and I'll 


kill you” The lead-in to the film is reading 4 3. 

Hal is now waving his arms and jumping up and down 
velling, “No! No! Don’t open that mouth—oh my God, 
he opened it! Choke, vou monster! Choke or we're 
ruined!” The film is now rolling to No. 1. The guy on 
the stage is still so scared that nothing comes out of 
his mouth. Finally there is a short squeak, but the 
commercial is already on and the day is saved. That 
was the first and only silent Jead-in we have ever had. 


After the next number it’s me again . “Peggy, how 
are we?” 

She says, “We're 45 seconds short.” 

“I thought we're a minute behind?” 

“We picked up the time.” 

“Hal, tell them to tell Melvyn Douglas to use his 


) 
discretion and ad lib for 45 seconds in the next announce: 
ment.” 

Hal’s 


through the thing head 


vou said never to ad 


A message 
saying, “He 
“All right, tell 


comes on 


lib.” 
Charley Sanford to slow up 
number 10 seconds, and tell the announcer, 
Freitas, to take long breaths between every word in 
the half-hour signoff.” A few minutes later the number 
is completed, the signoff is made, and the station break 
is somehow on the nose. Brother, that’s rough! 


Savs 


the next 
Dick De- 


Putting on the show is nothing. 


Who Can Applaud 


A Television Cabinet? 
By VAL PARNELL 


Managing Director of Aloss’ Empires Ltd., who operate 
Europe ‘'s Biggest Chaim of “Live” Theatres, which ticludes 
Palladiu n.) 





he London 


London. 

rather odd 
mean 
more odd than usual in a business that 
very odd and unpredictable even to 
those of us who heave spent our lives 
= } in it. It seems to me, to borrow a 
phrase from the gramophone experts, 


Have vou noticed that there is something 


cooing on in the entertainment world at present? I 
something 
be, at 


even 


can times, 





that we have struck a “repeating 
‘roove,’ but this time it’s in reverse. 

Almost 25 years ago there took 
place a revolution in show business 
which threatened to eclipse “live” en- 
tertainment altogetner. The movies 
were finding a vo.ce.. and all of 
us can remember only too well the 
disturbances, the upheavals and the 





temporary chaos which that caused. 

This time the voice is finding a 
movie. Just as sound was added to the 
picture in those days. so radio has ne,y added the picture 
to sound, te give us Television. 

Here in Great Britain we have only the one TV pro- 
gram, and that not commercially sponsored. It will take 
a few years before it is received clearl: all over the coun- 
try, whereas in the U. S. vou already hve a varied choice 


Val Parnell 


of programs, many stations and longer hours of telecast- 
ing. Your video, therefore, has a greater potential for 
affecting other branches of show business than it has in 


Britain. On both sides of the Atlantic, nowever, 
a feeling “If we don’t watch out TV 
of ‘live’ entertainment,” 

Now these fears are not new. When Radio itself first 
became a nationwide entertainment service, pouring out 
a stream of music. comedy and drama at all hours of the 
day, the very novelty of being able to enjoy these things 
at home tended to keep people indoors, to the detriment 
of the theatre and cinema. It was also supposed to sound 
the death-kKnell of the gramophone Put what has been 
the long-term result? People come into the theatres, etc., 
to see the stars of radio “in person”... people who per- 
haps had not been to see live entertainment before. Peo- 
ple who, having heard artists on gramophone records 
broadcast on the various “disk-jockey” programs, have 
rushed to buy the records. 

The same applied to the talking pictures. Stage artists, 
straight actors and vaudevillians alike, |.ave found a new 
outlet for their talents on the screen, but they return to 
the theatre not only for a change »f medium but also 
with new, nationwide reputations made by their movie 
appearances. 


there is 
ill take the place 


Now, can we not apply these experiences to the “prob- 
lem” of Television? At the moment it is a new toy, and 
people here tune in to every program as it comes along, 
sO aS not to miss anything. But when the first novelty 
has worn off, and viewers become nore discriminating, 
I am sure we shall find that television and the stage 
can become complementary rather ‘han rival organiza- 
tions. 

For the discerning, nothing san ever take the place of 
an evening's entertainment at the theatre To be a mem- 
ber of an audience enjoying a live show is to experience a 
feeling of corporate enjoyment with he other members 
of that audience, and also to take part in a very real 
reciprocity with the artists and actors n the stage. This 
latter experience particularly is che real reason why the 
live theatre will always remain a triumphant attraction, 
in spite of any competitors, for in 10 other form of en- 
tertainment is there that invisible but none-the-less real 
fecling of give and take between artists and audience 


The Serious Side of Laughter 


Last Nov. 25, the day of the great hurricane and my 
weekly broadcast day, I had grave misgivings about what 
kind of a show we would put on. I peeked outside at the 
violence and moaned to my chief writer, Roval Foster: 
“Nobody will show up—what’ll we do 
without a studio audience?”’ 





But, at 7:30, as if by a miracle, 
ticket-holders began appearing. I 
almost knelt with joy. Others fol- 
lowed. By 7:50, the orchestra section 
was filled and ushers were leading 


stragglers up to the balcony. 
When we hit the air, the first thing 
I did was rush down to the front aisles 











and kiss some of my fans—‘orphans 
of the storm,” I called them. They 
had saved the show for us. I was 


grateful beyond words. 

1 cite this incident to point up my 
sentiments on the question currently kicked around in the 
newspapers, trade journals and magazines, of whether TV 
comics should have studio audiences. Apparently there 
are plenty of pros and cons. I'd-like to say something 
for the pros, because I feel the issue is important and may 
attain greater importance as television expands 


Ken 


Murray 


Of course, the subject is not new. It has been aired 
over the years in radio—and what goes for radio also goes 
for TV. 1 believe it was Ed Wynn, away back in the early 
30s, at the old New Amsterdam Roof in New York, who 
raised the issue when he refused to do his comedy show 
With a glass curtain between him and the theatre audi- 
ence. The producers had hung it so that laughs wouldn't 
destroy the mood of the comedy scene. That's what they 
said. Ed proved them wrong. 

The anti-audience partisans, including some radio Crities, 
grew in number as the big comedy shows flocked to Hol- 
Ivwood a decade ago. The comedians, they said. were 
yocking up the audiences. The funnymen, another com- 
plaint went, were playing directly to the studio guests with 
zanyisms that were not seen, and therefore not appreciated, 
by the home listéners. The most frequently heard beef 
Was that studio audiences in general were morons who'd 
cackle at anything. 


7 ea Same Old Lament | 7 | 


We hear the same lamentations now in television, espe- 
cially when a radio star is making his or her initial plunge, 
When Frank Sinatra was having difficulty getting a start 
with his show, 1 read several comments to the effect that 
he ought to clear the theatre of his shrieking fans and 
work without an audience directly to home viewers. As 
everybody Knows, it was the shrieking bobbysoxers who 
were the basis of Sinatra’s success. 

\ly belief is that, whether or not some comics are against 
studio audiences, the TV audiences are here to stay. The 
home folks are used to them. So the die is cast. 

Throughout the years, the radio—and now the TV—audi- 
ences have been educated for laughs, since laughs are con- 
tagious. The home listeners and viewers are accustomed 
to that spontaneous burst of laughter that comes from the 
studio and is keyed accordingly in its own response, which 
in a sense is a vicarious one. If they don’t hear laughs 
from the studio audience, they say the show is a flop. 

You might ask: If a comedian made a joke without a 
studio audience, wouldn't the people at home laugh if it 
were a good joke? Possibly, if it were pure sight comedy, 
such as the wondertul pantomime of Buster Keaton. You 
also might ask: Why do movie comics get big laughs when 
they don't work before an audience at the studios? True, 
but here the laugh response is generated by the theatre 
spectators. Probably mass psychology explains it. 

In a word, laughter wells up and ripples out like a 
stone dropped in a pond. 

This analogy of the filmgoer is similar tc that of the 
home TV viewer. Normaily, only a few persons watch a 
TV show in the family parlor; in many cases it is only one 
or two persons, 

In brief, the studio audience is to the home viewers 
what the cheer leader is to a college football crowd. He 
cues the hurrahs, the yells and the stampedes for the 
home team and whips the fans into action when the hypo 
is needed. 

Now, let’s take the comedian’s angle, as 1 see it. For 
years, their whole training has been with immediate audi- 
ences. They have developed styles that will make audi- 
ences laugh to point up their humor. They can’t feel funny 
by themselves. How can they tell a joke to millions of 
people they cannot see? Can you tell a good joke without 
anyone listening? Hardly. 


It's That First Laughs 








The average comedian is the most nervous man in the 
world before the show starts. He really can’t work until 
he gets that first big laugh. He has to get his audience 
in the groove. When he gets the initial sock reaction, he 
relaxes and coasts along confidently, warming up as he 
goes, 

And remember virtually all of our top comics in TV to- 
day are tormer stage and radio stars. How are you going 
to get them to change their whole psychological approach 
to comedy? 

Another thing, studio audiences have become a boon 
to comedians. If there is a fluff, an ad-lib or a gag by 
the boys, they will lay ’em in the aisles. The home audi- 
ences would miss this intimate funmaking, but the laugh 
impact of the studioites sparks their own reaction. More- 
over, When a comic doesn’t get a rise from the studio 
crowd, he ribs himself, and his auditors follow through 
with a laugh. It entertains the folks watching at home. 
Milton Berle and Fred Allen are masters of this sort of 
thing. They use the audience as part of their shows. 

Most comedians, however, prefer small studio or theatre 
groups. It makes for more intimate working. The comedi- 
an and his audience get acquainted and there is, as a re- 
sult, a friendly, folksy understanding between them. That's 
why | feel that it may be a mistake to put on TV shows in 
the bigger Broadway and Hollywood houses. The studio 
audience situation then might get out of hand and the 
advantages be nullified. 

Let's not kid ourselves. Home audiences get a much 
better performance when the comics work with people in 
front of them. As I said, dialers have been trained to 
think that when the studio folks don't laugh, the jokes are 
bad. It's a pattern already set and won't charge very soon 


in my estimation. 
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_TV-Typed: Very Blasts Intellectual’ Critics: 


Some Pet Abominations Already Kayoing 
the Kinescopes 


By PARKE LEVY 
Hollywood. 


The shortage of dependable top talent available for 
television variety shows has resulted in another cliche 
hevond endurance. This is the one in which the emcee 
senerally says: “And here is someone I’m sure needs 
no introduction.” And with a big sweep of his hand he 
«aves in one Sam Glutz. Where he has found Sam Glutz 
or what Sam Glutz has done, generally remains a mystery, 
hut you are to accept him, one supposes, as if he were 
Harry Truman. This person, however, sings in a manner 
that prompts you to write your Congressman to have the 
vocal chord outlawed; dances with all the grace of a 
wounded grasshopper; or juggles no better than your wife 
when she prepares to throw a vase at you. Yet, as he 
leaves the stage, the emcee looks right into your tele- 
vision set with a leer which seems to shout: “Weren’t we 
lucky to get him for you?” 

The sponsor who insists on interrupting a teevee showing 
of a motion picture film with commercials, has a certain 
priority on my “drop dead” list. This usually happens 
during a Western, where it is most annoying. These 
epics, at their very best, can entertain only if there is a 
certain continuity of thought. But what happens? Just 
as our hero is stranded in town, unable to get back to 
the stockade, which he must do because the Indians are 
coming, suddenly upon the screen is flashed a new black 
Studebaker convertible and immediately all the tenseness 


evaporates. “Heck,” you say subconsciously, “he’s in no 
spot. He can jump right into the Studebaker and drive to 
the stockade.” And you turn your set over to the kids, 


who don't seem to mind anything. 

We're not through with films yet. Whenever your tele- 
vision set is showing an old film, you can look forward 
to one thing with the certainty of the arrival of March 15. 
The film will jump its track. The screen goes blank for an 
eternity and suddenly you hear: “Do not adjust your set. 
We will continue with the audio part of this program.” 
Left in the dark, this new sightless medium is frightening 
and some of the dialog sans exploratory pictures sounds 
so double entendre you are afraid to leave the children 
around. So you walk up to change the channel, and the 


? 


voice booms ominously: “Don’t touch that set! 

Oh, yes, before we leave movies on television too far 
behind, I must say that I love those condensed items 
edited and packaged for teevee. All they cut out is the 
plot. 





| Shortenin’ Dread | 








I am a little weary of seeing singers without heads 
and tap dancers without feet. It is my firm conviction 
that if some of the present-day television camera men were 
in charge of our artillery, we would have been pushed 
out of Korea long ago. Since children predominantly 
watch television, I am afraid this shortening of the human 
anatomy may result in the breeding of a new generation 
without heads and without feet. This will not only destroy 
the millinery business but make the shoemaker the for- 
gotten man. It’s getting so that when I see a whole person 
on the screen I have to suppress an urge to applaud. 

lam a little bored with puppets. And I have the terrible 
fear that my son, growing up to his first date, will look 
behind the girl to see which string to pull to make her 
put her arms around him. 

Television is chock-full of rehearsed ad libs, especially 
on quiz shows. These are painfully transparent. The 
quizmaster turns to the victim and asks his profession. The 
guy could say simply that he was a bricklayer. No. He’s 
a chicken plucker. This gives the emcee two jokes. What's 
worse is that every chicken plucker is dressed like a 
banker. 

My pet aversion is the quiz program where you phone 
in your answer and hope to win some important prize. 
Like a large toothbrush for removing whalebones from 
your teeth. Or a special cutter which slices hardboiled 
eggs on the bias. The wife, sitting beside you and hear- 
ing all the other winners, will suddenly turn upon you 
and say, “If you had brains you could gall up and win one 
of those wonderful prizes.” And so, challenged, you must 
do battle. The man on teevee asks after whom was the 
George Washington Bridge named and so, triumphant, 
you pick up the phone and you call. It’s busy. And you 
call—and it’s busy. And you eall. And finally, you give 
up in disgust, caressed by a stare from the little lady, 
which seems to say “You can’t do anything right.” And 
not only don’t you win the prize but you find out the 
next day that while you were trying to call the station 
your phone was so. busy, you lost a job which would have 
paid you more than all the prizes were worth. 

Another “unrehearsed” telecast that drags me is the 
panel. This is a group of experts who spend a half-hour 
of strained effort to be witty with no one having a straight 
line, at the conclusion of which the interlocutor says: 
“Well, we have solved nothing today... .” 

And let us not overlook the wrestling matches. For one 
hour and 55 minutes, the “villain” breaks every bone in his 
opponent's body. Five minutes before the end, the under- 
dog takes two-deep breaths and throws the villain com- 
pletely out of the gym. 

I do my best to overlook all these pet peeves but I never 
know when they are coming on my set. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t seem to know what time it is any more. The 
newspaper announces a show for 9 o'clock. Many times 
at 9:10 it still isn’t on view, so I am unconsciously finding 
myself turning my clocks back, thinking they are all fast. 
Who knows? By now I may have set them back so far that 
television hasn’t even been invented yet. Now, that’s 
something I’m looking forward to. 











Histrionic Heritage 


I took Erik to school for the first time. His first day 
of school—that big, 1:mportant day! He had me up and 
out of the house at 7:15 a.m., and we arrived at the 
school, of course, to find the joint closed up tight. So 
What does Erik do—he makes a beeline for the serv- 
ice entrance with the trash baskets and garbage cans 
lined up in a row, calling after me, “Come on, 
mummy, let’s go in through the stagedoor.” 

Gypsy Rose Lee. 


‘The Public Makes the Hits’ 


By SYLVESTER L. WEAVER, JR. 
(V.P. in Charge of Television, NBC) 


As I sit here in my lavish offices with the great NBC 
stars dropping in to fawn on me and with my bevy of 
beautiful secretaries putting money bags in the chute I 
have rigged from my window across the street to the 
Guaranty Trust Co., I am not really happy. 

My unhappiness stems from considering what has been 
done this year in television and emerging from that study 
with a cold, implacable hatred of the critics. 

I do not mean critics as in the trade press, heaven for- 
bid, without whose efforts we would etc., etc., etc., etc. 

Nor is the boiling vat of fetid venom that I have in 
my heart for the critics stewed by the program critics 
whose expostulations appear in the daily press. 

No, my hatred is aimed with singular directness at the 
intellectuals of our country who write for the publications 
which should influence the various leadership groups of 
our nation. I think I feel it so strongly not because I feel 
that we have done our job so well, but because I feel that 
they have done their job so badly. The mass media of 
this country have a record which is easy to check and 
which contains certain statistical information that can 
replace opinion with fact. It is likewise possible to assess 
the job done by the writing intellectuals who should be 
in the forefront of our opinion-forming leadership groups 
in the country, defining for them the great issues of our 
times, the problems and possible solutions. 

Bitter the tears that flow from the eyes of our intellec- 
tuals as they discuss the “time trap,” the unending stream 
of nothing that comes from radio, television and the press. 
Curieus indeed how little the self-flagellation concerning 
the extremely remiss performance of the intellectuals who 
have not only been keeping their eyes off the ball at all 
costs, but are now able to turn from the mess in which 
we find ourselves, and throw up smoke screens about the 
mass media, deploring “the lowest common denominator” 
approach, and the constant appeal “to the 12-year-old 
mind,’’ which they claim direct the show media planning. 

I was born in Los Angeles and spent my early life 
watching people make films. When talking pictures 
came in, it is true that I drifted over to the radio field 
and that my contacts with the now veteran group of 
talkie picture people are not what my contacts with the 
good old silent group were. But I was in on the first 
Hollywood show on radio and have been in on most of 
the other formative show-planning endeavors in one ¢ca- 
pacity or another: 

And in both radio and pictures, the 12-year-old mind is 
a phrase less used in conversation than in articles that I 
read in the low-circulation magazines. 


It’s the Hit That Counts! | 


The basic premise of show business is to build hits. Hits 
{ will define as those shows that everybody wants to see. 
By everybody we mean all people who are living in the 
United States, speak English weli enough to get under- 
stood and to understand, and who are old enough to know 
what is going on. If those people want to see a show, it’s 
a hit. The fact that a statistically insignificant group does 
not want to see the show is irrelevant. 

Nonetheless, shows which attain this “hit” stature 
would, according to the critics, do so by appealing to 
“man’s lowest common denominator.” Surely even in a 
period when it’s tough to be trenchant, this is a sloppy use 
of words. For this means that “South Pacific,’ which is 
a smash, has something about it that is more common, or 
more crass, or more gross than some of the flopolas that 
open and close on Broadway. It means that Milton Berle, 
whose audience can safely be said to include all television 
homes on a turnover basis, except for a statistically in- 
significant group, has something about his shows less good 
than some other show with fewer viewers. 

Take the solidly-researched case histories of the great 
radio personalities up until the impact of television 
changed listening habits. It is a fact and can be demon- 
strated that three out of four homes regularly heard the 
great radio stars like Bob Hope, Fred Allen and Jack 
Benny. More people listened to these individuals regu- 
larly than read any magazine in the United States, since 
there is over a third of the entire country which does not 
have the magazine-reading habit. So that these radio 
comedians regularly met with more Americans than were 
met with by the publishing industry or by the motion 
picture industry. Is there then some magic stupidity 
about people that they would prefer to attend the gam- 
bols of these three comedians than to do something else? 

Is the enjoyment of laughter then really the lowest 
common denominator of the human race? Is the relation- 
ship between the viewer or listener and the magnetism of 
a great personality something that we must be ashamed 
of? 

The answer is simple. The critics simply do not under- 
stand mass media and what makes mass media work. They 
are measuring in terms of their own standards and their 
own beliefs instead of measuring in terms of the facts. 

When NBC-TV programs to reach the all-set, all-family 
circulation, it is not doing so by developing shows based 
on the lowest common denominator or the 12-year-old 
mind. Those people who elect to make such a statement 
in my presence had better be armed. 

















| —And Money, Too | 








NBC-TV will use block programming methods and basic 
showmanship devices to present the magnetism of per- 
sonalities in effective presentation forms. We will devise 
many new methods. Our success in the past season has 
come from developing blue-chip afternoon attractions fol- 
lowed by a smash children’s hour. In the evening we 
have followed our news service show at 7:45 with great 
comedy at 8 on most evenings. On NBC one can see Fred 
Allen, Bob Hope, Eddie Cantor, Bobby Clark, Paul Win- 
chell and Jerry Mahoney, Milton Berle, Martin and Lewis, 
Jack Carson, Jimmy Durante, Danny Thomas, Ed Wynn, 
Groucho Marx, Jack Carter, Sid Caesar, Imogene Coca 
and many others. On NBC one can see great dramatic 
attractions at 9 and after, like the Philco Theatre and the 
Kraft Theatre, like the Fireside Theatre and the Circle 
Theatre. . . like Lights Out, The Clock, Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents and Musical Comedy Time. NBC has 
also developed a strong listening habit with the great hit, 
Broadway Open House, and its sky-riding star, Jerry 


Lester. NBC has developed all-night programming ideas 
like the Saturday Night Revue and we have many other 
ideas and not enough time to put them on. (Not to men- 
tion money.) 

This is all aimed at the 12-year-old mind? No, it is 
aimed at “hits.” A hit in show business is not something 
that can be measured by any lowest common denominator. 
“Gone With the Wind” was not a picture easier to under- 
stand or more simply evolved or, in some other way, a 
more common picture than the average run of the movies 
—far from it. And the same qualification of hit shows 
is true in all mass media. The attraction of the great 
audiences comes from a sensing of some powerful, mag- 
netic quality which might have any number of character- 
istics, but age level is not even one of the important ones. 

Our network plans to reach all the people through 
building successions of hits that will have enough vitality 
to attract all sets to watch a large part of the time. We 
start our planning with the fact that the audience basic- 
ally is people. People have certain habits which they 
follow in watching television, as they follow in listening 
to radio, because both are living-room instruments of en- 
tertainment, information and education. 


‘Operation Frontal Lobes’ | 


There, of course, are many positive good things that 
should be done and NBC’s recently-enunciated ‘Operas 
tion Frontal Lobes” is one of them. But there can be no 
attack on a strategy of getting all sets to watch NBC as 
often as possible on the basis of grossing the people or 
stultifying their minds, or obfuscating their finer senses. 

Just on the basis of exposure to fine things, NBC view- 
ers will show improvement over any large non-television 
group, no matter how loftily intellectual. 

The NBC viewers will see more important people, will 
watch more public affairs, will be able to recognize more 
of the great men and women of their own times than will 
the people who do not watch NBC television. Further- 
more, already NBC television viewers have been exposed 
to virtually every great drama ever written by anyone, 
including Shakespeare, and that will be repeated with new 
techniques as time goes on. Compared with the output 
of the Broadway stage, the material that television view- 
ers have seen in the past year, and will see in the next 
year, is superb. This is becaus2 it calls on the entire 
output of mankind ‘to date and then eats it up quickly. 
(And as far as the concern about where the new material 
is going to come from goes, that, too, to anyone in the 
mass medium, is a matter which is soluble.) 

Now, on viewing habits, remember that the fact that 
the vital television instrument uses entertainment in 
large hunks to get the several hours a day viewing from 
the average family, does not mean that the same group of 
people are watching the shows every day and night. The 
important thing is not that 40 or 50 or 60° of the people 
with sets are doing nothing but watching television. The 
fact is that 95% of the set owners are watching television 
a great deal of the time, but very few are watching tele- 
vision all the time. The big hits will be seen by 70 to 
80% of all homes. That is the mass penetration of TV, 
just as it was of radio. 

Television will become the chief instrument accelerat- 
ing self-realization in our viewers. It is this broad job 
and the fact that devices can be used to give people things 
that they do not really want—this is part of the tele- 
vision impact for the future. Television will bring opera, 
fine music and the arts to those interested; but more im- 
portant, it will build vast new audiences for the arts 
through interesting them ‘“‘mass media style.” 

‘Pll Take the Public’ | 

Television is a communications instrument, and that 
means far more than just another art form like theatre or 
movies. A television set takes you places and it can take 
you any place you want... it is a means of communica- 
tion and it can communicate anything that vou want. For 
instance, in the present concern over the educational use 
of television, it is quite possible that you could take NBC 
and give eight hours a day of educational lectures to a 
statistically insignificant group of people. The fact that 
this would be like mounting a 22 rifle on a 90-ton tank is 
a matter which will probably not concern our intellectuals 
too much. For the fact is that as they have done histor- 
ically, they distrust the basic American public. For my 
money, I will take the public any time and you can have 
the intellectuals. ; 

Television can do a great educational job in the broad 
sense. As we ourselves are planning, it can do a tremen- 
dous job in increasing the maturity and alertness of the 
American peopie through the general informational and 
news services and through the clarification of public issues 
by documentary-type programs. It can also increase the 
cultural horizons of the country tremendously by building 
ever larger audiences for opera, fine. music, the ballet and 
so forth. It can increase people’s knowledge of their own 
times and of mankind’s history by exposure to the great 
literary works of the past, and by general exposure of the 
major programming efforts. But the mass media job is 
not teaching French. 

Lowest common denominator, indeed! My suggestion 
to those of you in the business who have followed me thus 
far, is that the next time some great-browed Olympian 
starts talking to you about the television time trap, and 
the appealing to people through the lowest common de- 
nominator, you ask them how come the Bible is still the 
best seller. And with that non-sectarian gasser, I take 
my leave. 














Mr. Dubious 


Rouben Mamoulian, directing “Wings Over Europe,”’. 
called an old eager actor to the front lights at the end 
of his last scene and bawled him out because he 
couldn’t hear a word the old boy had said. 

Frightfully anxious to please, the elderly actor took 
it all and then said, “Ah, yes, yes, you can’t quite hear 
me, Mr. Mamoulian. Ah, yes! And I shall take the 
scene again, eh? Thank you, thank you, Mr. Mamou- 
lian. Tell me please how was it otherwise—O. K.?” 

Fredric March. 
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IT’S NOT TV CENSORSHIP 


(Case History of a Classic) 








By CAROLINE BURKE 





Consider the TV producer who 
feels impelled to give the public 
a great play—a masterpiece. 

The playwright, thinking in the 
sreat tradition, has used mature 
plotting and dialoging—-situations 
between grown people which some- 
h occur between 

and their 
And the play- 
in mind 


ow never seem to 


puppets, Ol comics 
cowboys 


never had 


stooges 


wright C¢ 


or 


rtainis 


as an audience the’ cherished 
family cirele bent around TY\ 
screens in parlor, .bedroom and 
bi 


Consider for a specific example 


what happened a tew months ago 
when I produced Pirandello’s “Six 
Characters in Search of \n 
Author” on the NBC-TV \laster- 
piece Playhouse 

Pirandello bless his experi- 
enced Italian imagination—put his 
( aracit < n bord llo made 

ace ¢ ( OLNe] nN nee 

< ( Line 

\ » n na ful ob- 
s‘ssions of a middle aged man 
. ~ ovcethe h othe profound 
probings into human relationships 
} nade his play the masterpiece 
lI . 

But as producer, I was Just as 


elalion- 


in.crested in Pirandello’s 1 
ship with the TV censoz 

I was quickly told what had hap- 
pened when Irving Thalberg tried 


Pirandello play as 


10 produce this 


a motion picture. The Hollywood 
censors vetoed it. 

YV censorship, I was just as 
quickly reminded, was not in the 
habit of passing bordellos, ete 
But in our network the censoring 
department, i.e., Continuity Accept- 
ance, is under the enlightened di- 
rection of Stockton Helfrich who 
sa'd to me 

0 ahead. If vou can adapt it 
\ » good taste ou'll be all right 
| ou can ork this out el] 
| ret mited in the classi 
\ n Oo in e tuture 

(nd to show his desire to pro- 
ti TV trom inflexibility of 
the hindsight operation of the Mo 
tion Picture Code, he consulted 
with me about the adaptation be- 
fore we put ribbon to typewriter 

Then. in addition to overcoming 
the well-meant advice of all the 
experienced producers and direc- 


tors in the shop, began the strug- 
gle to develop a script which could 
play for a family audience without 
emasculating Pirandello’s intent. 

Before and After 

To measure how effectively the 
production satisfied our censor, the 
audience and my loyalty to Piran- 
dello, let’s compare the “purple” 
speeches and_ situations of the 
Original and its adaptation. 

In the play's first act, the Step- 
daughter bedevils the father about 
the proposition he had made to 
her. 

Stepdaughter: Yes, there was a 
bit of money too. There were the 
100 lire he was about to offer me 
in payment, gentlemen (Sensa- 
tion of horror amongst the actors) 


- 


‘Producer, NBC-TV) 


Gentlemen, you ought to turn 


vour backs now, I am almost nude, 


you know, but I don’t blush, I 
leave that to him. 

The TV audience however 
heard this dialog which was de- 
valued to the extent of taking out 
the 100 lire cost price of the 
i1laison 

Stepdaughter: Honest yes, and 


generous He even oftered me a 


new dress ‘Reaction from the ac- 
tors but that’s the way I live 
That's the way I had to live. You 
can't deny he offered me _ that 
dress ; You know, gentlemen, 
I should be blushing now, but | 
leave that to him. 

You'll all remember the pene- 
trating speech Pirandello wrote 
for the father on the subject of 
the middle-aged man’s’ bewilder- 
ment with sex, and his confession 
of guilt Here is a part of this 

Father: When |] pelled by 

erable Ile till i 
\] What misery, what 
vretchednes is that of the man 

10 is alone and disdains debasing 

11SO No old enough to do 
without women, and not young 
enough to o and look tor one 
ithout shame. Misery? It's worse 
than misery; its a horror; for no 
woman can any longer give him 
ove; and hen a man. feels 
this 

In reviewing our adaptation of 
this scene Continuity Acceptance 


decided to substitute “embarrass- 


ment” for “shame.” but allowed us 
to keep the guts of the scene. Here 
is the TV version 

Father: I had been alone all 
those vears not old enough to 
do without the company of women 

and not voung enough to Zo 
and look for one without embai- 
rassment Every man teels that 
temptation. Everybody's the same¢ 
only some don't have the cow 

e to admit it. Hf you speak t 

ev cal Ou Wino! 

But our problem was fat ore 
than the changing of words. What 
to do about the bordelle scene be- 
tween the father and stepdaughte1 
which Pirandello plotted as the 
high point of the play 

Here there obviously was noth- 
ing else to do but try to parallel 
Pirandello's dramatic effect. We 


used a “guilt by association” tech- 
nique. By transplanting the scene 


to a taxi-dance hall our heroine 
felt just as degraded and illegit- 
imate. 


Pirande!lo placed the bordelle in 
the shop of a modiste: 


Stepdaughter: A _ real highclass 
modiste, you must know gentle- 
men. In appearance, she works for 


the leaders of the best society; but 
she arranges matters so that these 


elegant ladies serve her purpose 

without prejudice to other 
ladies who are well only 
SO-SO. 

The playwright’s description 
compares with the following TV 
treatment: 

Father: There are in this city 
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“WE THE PEOPLE,” Radio-TV 


DAN SEYMOUR 


“SING IT AGAIN,” Radio-TV 


_again has its Ford Motor Co 


| Passe 


certain degraded, vulgar places 


where a man who cannot face the 
thought of searching for woman 
can buy time . a small coin and 
he has three minutes company on 


a dance flool the smiles bought 


and paid for. 1... 1 went from 
one to anothe. hating myself 
hating the women who made life 
cheap by selling their humanity in 
three-minute bits. 

Pirandello’s character of the 
tepdaughter built the second act's 
climax towards the scene where 
the mother discovers her daughter 
in the arms of the father, The 
story up to this point established 


the situation that the stepdaughtei 
is wearing black because she is in 
mourning Even though she ex- 
plains this to her erstwhile suitor 


The Fathe he continues the 
seduction In angry disgust she 
1ad to the father s lisgrace DY 
les D1? ¢ cene between thein 
Stepdaughter: He savs to me, as 
he did say Well, let's take off 
lis little dress at once,” And I; 
with n two months’ mourning in 
iv he ent there behind that 
screen and with these fingers tin- 
ling with shame 

It was regrettable that we had 
to take these rasing words away 
from Betty Field, who starred as 
the stepdaughter in the TV produc- 
tion, but vou ll admit it was neces- 


sary. On TY the seene had to play 
without the striptease, and through 
the tather’s words 
Father: You know a pretty girl 
like vou should have a new dress 
Would you like me to get vou 
one Ve could pick it out together 
Then voull meet me We 
can buy that dress, and perhaps 
something else-. a drink 
You ll |e ne do that to you won't 
VO 
| ) i oO ol oO [lel 
nee \ ele 1¢ 
:, ‘ Pas e weight of 
the he nd of censorship. But 
once ( a captured the inne! 
pirit ( ud what Pirandello 
inted to sav. although we may 


have lad to sav it 


Not all the 


because 


more polite ly. 


made 
Pirandello 
established the mood through creat- 
ing a play within a play—through 
having his characters search for an 
author on the stage of a theatre 
where a play was rehearsing. This 
could have been retained in the 
TV version and telecast literally 
from the stage of one of the thea- 
tres NBC has taken over for TV. 

But in televising the play, I was 
impelled to use the stuff of the 
medium in which I was working. 

So I televised it in a TV studio 
against a background of cameras, 
camera men, dolly men, boom men 
and stagehands. And in this way 
we presented the Pirandello classic 
as a TV play-within-a-TV-play. 

This case history of how enlight- 
ened censorship actually helped 
me achieve my objective in produc- 
ing a classic has me entirely on 
the side of NBC's Continuity Ac- 
ceptance Department. 

But I wonder whether I should 
put them to the supreme test of 
“Oedipus Rex’’—should I ever feel 
impelled to give the public another 
masterpiece. 


changes were 


of censorship. 


Houston Ball Club Inks 
Two Pacts for 206 in ’51 


Houston. 

The Houston baseball club. farm 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
week igned two radio contracts 
each providing payment of $20,000 
to the Buffs for broadcast rights 
during the 1951] season. 

Upcoming is a twice-a-week TV 
Stanza, for an undisclosed sum. 
Deal will be for two weekdays, 
home games only. 


KTHT, Mutual 





last 


outlet, 
sSpon- 
games, with Lowell 
for the announcing 
chore. Local station KATL is still 
sponsor shopping. considerably 
irked by the “no beer” clause which 
Buff president Allen Russell in- 
serted this year on reported Card 


Houston 


for the 
inked 


sor 





instructions. Same ban occured in 
1950, for the first time, after KATL 
had launched baseball broadcasts | 
four years ago, following a long 
haitus, with a local suds sponsor. 


- The Giant Is A Midget 


By HARRY ACKERMAN 
(Executive Head of Production, CBS) 
Hollywood. 

The giant is really a midget. To understand this is an important 
key to the successful presentation of television shows. Too many 
impresarios in television are still concerned with the presentation of 
entertainment in gigantic terms, blind to the fact that true showman- 
ship in the new medium must of necessity concern itself, not with big- 
scale productions, but with essentially small-scale productions. There 
are some producers who regard television as a new development of 
the theatre; there are others who insist with equal vehemence that 
television is motion pictures in the home. In reality, it borrows some- 
thing from both these mediums, but what it borrows compares in no 
Way In Importance with the essential thing that is pure television: a 


new type of visual entertainment which, properly executed, performs 
for two or four people in a living room. 

Alan Young was “young man at liberty” when he and CBS got to- 
gether on a television audition Burns and Allen, while one of the 
great acts in show business, were no longer at their popularity peak in 
radio. Alan Young and George and Gracie are hits in television be- 
cause they constructed their programs in the particular terms of the 
medium. They built simail-scale shows. George Burns doesn't sur- 


round himself and Gracie with tumbling acts, elephants, and endless 
lines of dancers; instead, he wisely puts a cigar in his mouth, stands in 
a corner of the stage, and talks directly to you and me sitting in our 
living rooms at home. He 1s a very personal entrepreneur between us 
in our homes and the personal little misadventures of Gracie in their 
home. Alan Young doesn’t host an elaborate and pretentious circus of 
sketches and acts; he presents in two simple scenes and intimate terms 


the concept of an earnest but hapless young schnook up against the 
petty problems and annovances of modern life 

Not for an instant do I think there isn’t a place in television's fu- 
ture for vaudeville and variety shows There's a very definite and 
important place—if presented in terms of what the medium is lo me 
the concept of the biggest theatre that can be found as a television 
house is just ridiculous. There is no virtue in a studio audience of 
thousands, a stage so vast that comics are lost on it, and productions so 


extravagant that the tube can neither encompass them nor the viewer 
appreciate them. Television is the one medium in which less is usually 
better than more. 

What better proof of the size limitations of television than the motion 


picture films we see on our sets each week? “Fireside Theatre.” al- 
though sometimes short on story, is greater television entertainment 
than most ot the feature films one sees, because Frank Wisbar is doing 


His 
and 


a sterling job ef shooting film purely for television consumption 
sets are simply effective, his performances carefully underplayed 


his action is largely confined to close-ups and two-shots. What is good 
and right for the medium is also economically sound. 
Pace Setters Survive | 


The giant is a midget in another sense, too. Events and develop- 
ments have come along so rapidly since its inception as a commercial 


force that we have not kept pace with concepts of what television 
should be. Somebody makes a hit in a variety show, and everybody 
builds variety shows. The trouble is that only the two or three best 
will last he first television dramatic shows are produced “live” and 
photographed straight through, and there follows the blind tendency 
on the part of many to insist that television drama can only be pre- 
ented in nanner. Hollywood, on the other hand, tends to ridicule 
set limitations and fumbling performances in live dramatic produc- 
tions, and point out that television drama will soon be entirely done 
on film. These are two opposite and equally-blind points of view. The 
truth of the matter, I think, is that there is a type of drama which is 


presented more effectively and more economically as live production, 
and there are other types which are seriously hampered by the con- 
strictions of live production and can be done much more professionally 
on film Both networks and advertisers are coming around to the 
point of view that black can live with white: that an umbrella series 
can embrace not only different types of stories but different methods 
of production. 

Those in Hollywood who envision television film presentations done 
in the manner of major features are as ostrich-minded as the eastern- 
ers who reject the use of film entirely. Such film-minded folk are 
away off base on two counts: ‘1) television can never inherit the labor 
patterns which have grown up in major film making; and (2) television 
does not need the multi-shot technique which has become an integral 
part of American film-making. As far as the first point is concerned, 
there are numerous studies currently being made to find ways and 
means of setting up new kinds of union scales and wage-earning con- 
cepts which will be equitable for all, and it is hoped that patterns will 
eventually emerge which will put television film making on a com- 
pletely-sound economic basis. The second point has both economic 
and artistic aspects. It is patently obvious that television cannot afford 
the major picture-making technique of shooting leng shots, medium 
shots and closeups of every bit of action, with all of the attendant re- 
lighting and restaging involved. On the artistic side, I believe that 
“live” television dramas can teach something important to movies on 
the score of achieving more fluid and realistic action by filming a 
whole scene or sequence of action at a time. 





























Season’s Greetings 


LANNY ROSS 


MBS—Monday thru Friday, 12:15 to 12:30 p.m. EST 
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The Third Year — 
Third Milestone 





By J. L. VAN VOLKENBURG 
(CBS V.P. In Charge of Sales? 





rhe greatest door-bell ringer of 

That's at once the most 
and fitting description of 
I’ve heard anyone give. 


all time. 
concise 
television 
Mitting because when you've exam- 
ined the volumes of statistics and 
enerousls furnished success sior- 


‘ frone advertisers large and 


all you 
millions of dollars 
being directed into TV. 
are invested 


see a clear explanation 
which 


‘ 


or the 
ure todas 
Today, the 
primary aim of forcing 
in the home — 


dollars 
with the 
buying decisions 
with the true finality of the house- 
to-lhouse salesman. 

It took two complete years and 
third to elimi- 


the beginning of a 


nate most of the other reasons for 


being in television. In the Fall of 
1948. when 33 national advertisers 
were already into network TV, 
television was such a new kind of 
selling device as to prompt brand 


new reasons for advertising expen- 
ditures experimentation, gain- 
ing commercial know-how, holding 
valuable time franchises, promo- 
tion, prestige, and even the afraid- 
not-to-be-in reason. Today, how- 
ever, the majority of TV budgets 
are created because of the happier 
fact that TV advertising is profit- 
able 

Just as this simplification of the 
wonders of television into the best 
of all possible terms has been es- 
tablished, along comes a new phase 
of television. A new sales horizon 
that will double the number ot TV 
door-bell ringers and make way 
for many new TV _ advertisers 
across the nation. The new entry, 
of course, is television demonstra- 
tion of products in the home dur- 
ing hours when the chief prospect 
—the housewife—is most vulner- 
able to a sales impression. In short, 
daytime television. Full 6 a.m. to 
) pan. daytime telecasting. 

This is the third of television's 
milestones and a summary exam- 
ination of the two preceding 
stages makes it quite obvious why 
the newest step forward is certain 
to be its greatest. 

















| __ Hurdling The Freeze 


In October, 1948, 
Washington created the first 
portant milestone. In what was sup- 
posed to be a temporary act of 
caution to insure every U. S. city 
and community its fair share of 
TV's future, the FCC put some- 
what of a straitjacket on the 
newly-born giant... a_ strait- 
jacket which if left on seemed 
capable of seriously stunting tele- 
vision’s growth. 

Well, of course, the freeze has 
been left on—much longer than in- 
tended—but despite it TV has out- 
performed even the most optimistic 
hopes. In fact, the freeze seemed 
to provide the spark which started 
an incredible growth period. For 
television’s inescapable salesman- 
ship has bulged inside this strait- 
jacket in every conceivable direc- 
tion. Little did we expect that some 
192 different advertisers would own 
more than 100 hours per week of 
network time — including 40 ad- 
vertisers owning daytime TV fran- 
chises. Nor could we have prom- 
ised that 107 different TV stations 
would be averaging 60 hours per 





~ week of television broadcasting 

Within two years of the October, 
1948 freeze. 

But — most of all—and this is 


the key to daytime television’s fu- 
ture. we underestimated by half 
the determination of the American 
family to have all the wonderful 
entertainment of stage, sports, 
movies and night life delivered to 
the leisure of their living room... 
through television. Nine million 
family buying units have made 
their homes available to your eve- 
ning television salesman some 
four out of every 10 within reach 
of TV broadcasts. 

In short, we can depend on the 
enormous appetite of the Ameri- 


can family for the “Good life” and | 
all the pleasures and enlightenment | 


packed into evening hours for the 
Past two years promise to find an 
even more attentive audience in 
the ne>t two when the housewife 


the FCC in. 
im- | 








takes over control of the TY set to 
her own taste. 

The second major growth influ- 
ence in television’s brief career 
can be credited to an allied indus- 
try. Working ahead of predicted 
schedules, the A. T. & T. managed 
to have 47 out ot TV’s total 62 
markets connected by cable or 
micro-relay by October. 1949—just 
one year after the freeze told them 


exactly what markets to concen- 
trate on. At that point television 
assumed really national  propor- 


tions—network in scope as well as 
in entertainment. 

But again, supporting such huge 
investments by the A. T. & T. and 
the networks, was the desire of 
the families within TV areas to 
have the big feature’ entertain- 
ment broadcast by the 
networks made available to them in 
quantity. In each of the 47 inter- 
connected markets, the rate of TV 
circulation growth increased con- 
siderably as soon as cable connec- 
tions brought more of the big 
shows into their homes. 


programs 


Thus, the unhesitant support of 
the public has swept television 
through the two basic stages nec- 
essary to establish it as a powerful 
national advertising and _ selling 
medium. 

The first stage ended when 1948 
experiments clearly proved that 
TV has great individual sales im- 
pact—regard'ess of circulation. 

The second siage took place dur- 
ing 1949 and 1950 when this same 
impact was spread to. sufficiently 
great numbers of families to make 
it a profitable selling medium. 





Mass Basis—Low Cost 1 | 





At the end of these two stages, 


the primary omission was a means 
whereby a low-unit-cost advertiser 
could make use of the maximum 
impact of product demonstration— 
on a mass basis—at low cost. 

So for the third time the public 
has been called upon to be the 
hero and once again has responded 
up to our best expectations. 

What new measure of value will 
daytime TV programming add to 
television’s natural salesmanship? 
Primarily, daytime product demon- 
stration will add an extra measure 
of immediacy. The housewife has 




















DONALD RICHARDS 


singing star of the Jack Carter 
show on NBC-TV, Saturday 8 to 9 
p.m., E.S.T. 


Management, William Morris 








already demonstrated that she will 
find time during her day to watch 
daytime TV offerings which appeal 
to her—as opposed to merely lis- 


tening. Thus, the power of in-the- 
home demonstration takes place 
during the hours when she _ is 


making up her shopping list each 
day, and having been witness to a 
striking demonstration of a prod- 
uct in actual use, the sales impact 
is obviously heightened for the 
following moment when she enters 
the retail outlet. 

Best of all, she is reached at less 
cost. in actual number of homes 
per dollar, as well as with consid- 
erably smaller budgets. Our own 
“Homemakers’ Exchange” for ex- 
ample at 4 p.m. every afternoon 
reached 242.000 homes per average 
minute in November, yet the total 
weekly budget required to do this 
is only $1,815. This means some 
133 homes reached for every dol- 
lar expended plus ‘“an_ increased 
measure of impact added to televi- 
sion’s demonstrable salesmanship. 

That more than 50 of the nation’s 
leading advertisers have already 
contracted for daytime program 
and time franchises in network 
TV alone indicates the need for 
this expanded opportunity. 

So television’s third milestone— 
the year of intense programming 
for the housewife herself — is al- 
ready an active force in budget 
plans everywhere. Three Octobers 
and television has nearly filled the 
cycle of advertising needs. Two- 
|thirds of marketable America, 
second only to radio in circulation, 
|}and second to none in salesman- 
‘ ship. 


Authors League Blasts CBS Loyalty 


Oath as ‘Improper’ and ‘Ineffective 


CBS’ loyalty questionnaire last 


week was slapped as “improper” 


and “ineffective” by the Authors 
League of America council in a 
statement signed by ALA prexy 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d, veepee 
John Hershey and secretary Erik 
Barnouw. Radio-Television Direc- 
tors Guild had previously set up a 
review the situation 
from the 


committee to 


resulting web’s polling 
its 2,500 employees on their affili- 
with groups 
versive by the U. S. 


eral. 


listed as sub- 


attorney gen- 


ations 


seague, which represents radio. 
tele, films, legit, book and mag 
writers, sent its statement to CBS 
exec veepee Joseph H. Ream, who 


had signed the interoffice memo 
attached to the loyalty quiz. ALA 


asked for assurances that its mem- 
rights will not be cur- 
tailed or disturbed by CBS’ action 
and that its members loyal to 
America and its “tradition of free- 
dom of conscience” will ‘‘in no 
way be damaged by” the question- 
naire or its use. 

Statement criticized the 
tionnaire on five points: 


bers’ legal 


ques- 


(1) “It establishes the principle 
that a writer’s employment may 
depend upon his politics. The 
League has always taken the view 
that a writer’s employment should 
depend on his writings . Your 
technique goes outside and beyond 
these (already established Govern- 
ment anti-subversion) channels and 
arrogates to one corporation a type 
ot function which has traditionally 
belonged to the Federal Govern- 
ment,” 

(2) The questionnaire is “more 
likely to condemn the loyal un- 
justly than to discover the disloyal. 
In days of hysteria like these, the 
mere hint that a man has ever 
had Communistie connections may 
damage his earning power inde- 
finitely.” 

(3) It doesn’t consider the time 
factor, that “majority opinion and 
the national interest have shifted 
with the times” and international! 
lineups, or that men may change 
their minds. 

(4) It is “negative,” rather than 
dealing with “positive loyalties.” 

(5) Its effectiveness is doubtful. 

Letter said that “the only valid 














MEREDITH WILLSON 
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The musical direetur of “The Big Show” Sundays on NEC has equal fame as a raconteur, composer and 


conductor of eltssical music, 
the drv wit he 
lL Stood With My 
Doubleday, 
Newest of his) “pep” 


the latter included in 


Piccolo,” which 


tunes are 


author 
displays weekly in Tallulah Bankhead’s interviews made a best-seller of his “And There 
“Who Did 


his new “Willson Festival” 


and hit-song-writer 


will be followed this seasen by 


Rush” Qrecorded by 
album fo Decca, 


“The Peony 


Loumbarde) and 


What to Fidelia,” also for 


“Till There Was You.” 


| 





| 


| “Broadway 


Earl 


defense of American democracy 
will consist of a re-affirmation and 
a strengthening of its ideals” and 
that if the Bill of Rights is set 
aside “the democracy we wish to 
defend will have been lost.” 

CBS’ move has brought varied 
reactions from the Gotham press. 
N. Y. Journal-American has been 
criticizing CBS for keeping alleged 
subversives on its payrolls. N. Y. 
Post editorial hit the web for kow- 
towing to “reactionaries” and 
added that these are still not satis- 
fied by its recent actions. 





Mols.’ ‘Stop the Music’ 
Ecict for Buses, Trolleys, 
Runs Into Court Snag 


Minneapolis. 

Broadcasting Services, int. 
which channels radio music and ad- 
vertising through loudspeakers in- 
stalled on streetcars and_ buses, 
won the first round in its court 
fight to Knock out a recently passed 
city ordinance prohibiting radio 
advertising in vehicles. 

District Judge L. M. Hall, over- 
ruling the city’s demurrer to 
Broadcasting Services’ suit seeking 
a temporary injunction, held the 
city must prove its ban “is not un- 
reasonable.” The city attorney 


had argued that the municipality 
has the right to “stop the music” 
and advertising regardless of the 


reason. If the judge had sustained 
the demurrer it would have been 
tantamount to ruling there isn't 
any cause for action on Broadcast- 
ing Services’ part and its suit to pre- 
vent the ban from becoming effec- 
tive would have keen thrown out 
of court. 

“IT am unable to perceive how the 
broadcast of aural advertising 
would in any manner affect the 
operation of the transit firm's vehi- 
cles.’ the judse said in his order. 
“The court is not aware of how this 
ordinance could be conducive to 
the health, safety, morals or gen- 
eral welfare of the public.” 


QUAKER OATS MAY BUY 
GARRY MOORE DAYTIMER 


_ Daytime television at the year’s 
end continued to gather strength, 
with Quaker Oats dickering with 
CBS for several segments of the 
cross-the-board “Garry Moore 
Show.” With General Foods and 





'Proctecr & Gamble already invest- 


ing heavily in afternoon vidco, 
Quaker Oats’ interest points up 
the fact that the heaviest spenders 
in daytime radio will ditto for TV. 

CBS last week wrapped up the 
J. R. Reynolds Tobacco Co., for 


| Cavalier cigarets, as its first bank- 


roller on the participating Moore 


| show. 





Ostroff Takes Over As 
Eddie Cantor’s TV Prod. 


Manning Ostroff, producer of 
Eddie Canto’s radio show for more 
than seven years on the Coast, has 
taken over as producer-director of 
the comic’s once-a-month stint on 
NBC-TV’s “Colgate Comedy Hour.” 
He replaces Charles Friedman. 

Latter also handled the Fred Al- 
len show on the Sunday night se- 
ries. Now that Allen has bowed 
out, Friedman will produce and di- 
rect the Abbott & Costello show, 
which replaces Allen this Sunday 
(7). Hal Friedman, associate pro- 
ducer of the — cross-the-board 
Open House,” which 
Stars Jerry Lester, will produce 
Lester’s one-shot on the “Colgate” 
series the following week. All 
work under the overal! production 


| supervision of Sam Fuller. 


Byfield’s New Post 


Ernest Byfield. Jr.. has jo'ned W. 
Bothwell, Inc., as te’evision 
director. He resigned the Weiss & 
Geller agency a few weeks ago. 
Prior to that he was with NBC. 





Albany—WOKO in January is 
dropping “Musical Clock,” stand- 
ard 8-9 a.m. feature on Albany sta- 
tions for vears, and is substiiuting 
a program of standard and oper- 
ratic numbers. New hour will 
not be sponsored. 
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hither Radio ? 1951—The Year of Challenge 


By JUSTIN MILLER 
By THE¢ BORE C€ STREIBERT (President, National Assn. of Broadcasters) 
Vv 4 X 4 “e * 4 = 
. (President of WOR, N. Y.) 








Washington. 

As 1951 ushers in the last half of the 20th century, the pressures 
and exigencies of a nation operating on a wartime economy challenge 
the resiliency of the broadcasting media. 

Both radio and television will undoubtedly suffer from many of 
the difficulties which always plague a country at war. Some of the 
hurdles to be faced are: shortages or non-existence of critical materials 
of manufacture; governmental preemption of trained manpower; cur- 
tailment of credits: uncertain markets and a scarcity of buyers; tight- 


What will television do to radio? That is the question which the 
public and advertisers alike are continuing to ask these days And, | 
many. too many, add another question: Is radio going ont the door as 
television comes in? 

I don’t think so And I think the first question ought to be re- 
phrased. Make it read: Will radio face up to television? My answer to 
thet is: Radio can. and I think it will 
























It is true that. in radio-TV homes, radio listening is off by roughly ened security measures and consequent censorship of programming, 
75! that TV is making inroads in radio’s afternoon audience, even Still other problems, as vet unrevealed, are certain to develop 
exclusive of sports: that daytime television will grow with better pro These operational problems are not new to broadcasting. It went to 
grams and as more TV advertisers are forced into afternoon hours by - war once before. back in 1941, emerging five years later as a com- | 
the scarcity of open after-dark periods. These facts tend to cause pani po 3 petent, battle-tested veteran with a proud record of achievement, 
among radio broadcasters sa my Radio’s impact was a decisive factor both on the home front and in 

But there really 1s no reason for fear 1f we recognize that we art rr SS the battle lines 
a ins ith two different edia—separate and competing media ; Today. just as it did a decade ago, broadcasting Is again getting 

s is a fact ich is. perhans, all too often accepted only in theory oe ready to fight tor America Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
Un‘ortunately it’s lost sight of in vractice, because networks and many West ‘3 0 Korea the industry, through the National Association of Broadcasters, 
individual stations are in both businesses. Buying is done by one radio ane -" offered to assist the Government “in any feasible way” in the present 
depariment in the advertising azcncies As a result. we tend to think E\ A GABOR emergency. In immediate response. Dr. John R. Steelman, Assistant 
and decal with broadcasting <és a hole, not separately We tend to Nou ppea ei Rodgers & to the President, requested NAB to organize the industry in some 
think sometimes that television must largely displace radio Sut If yfammerstein’s THE HAPPY manner in which it would be instantly available to the Government as 
we hold to the basic tact of competition between the two, the whole TIME" and on “THE EVA GABOR. required 
question becomes clearer TELEVISION SHOW Kriday, _8 Thus the Broadcasters’ Advisory Council came into being Its mem- 

Then we recognize that television competes with all media: news-) ¢.s9 p yy waZ-N. Y. bership is representative of all segments of the industry. Through the 
papers. magazines, billboards, et However, its strongest impact council, the broadcasters are unified and prepared to give all-out aid 
right now is felt by radio when called upon 
| 4 Place for All Radios Oldest Civil Defense ‘Networks’ [ 

Remember the radio-phonocraph record analogy? We thought radio Broadcasting is also organizing at the community and state levels 


would put record companies out of business. That wasn't the case, of All -Request better to serve the public, should disaster strike. New York and New 


course But it was true that the record business felt the impact of Jersey, for example, have estabiished civil defense “networks.” ready 




















radio first In due course, the public’s liking for records prevailed to go on the air at a moment's notice to inform the people. to transmit 
and more were solid through radio’s promotion than ever before. Now Program orders and to prevent panic. It may safely be said that no other in- 
records and radio are fully recognized as the separate forms of enter- dustry is making a greater effort to serve in the wartime public in- 
ta'nmcnt they are terest 
Now what about radio’s relationship to television’ Radio can con- By Pfc. MARJORIE MOORE In cognizance of all this. the Government has classified radio-tele- 
tinue to be a healthy, profitsble industry as a great, low-cost, mass (USMC), and vision as a vital industry. It is definitely in the interest of the Gov- 
mcdium \Whatever television’s advantages are—and there are man) T/Set. EDBIE E. EVANS (USMC) ernment to insure that the necessary equipment is made available 
we know one it does NOT have: price. It is perhaps the most expen- Washinet to keep stations on the air. Federal Communications Commissioner 
Sive advertising medium ever uscd , ss “errr gaeae™ Wayne Coy has stated that the broadcasters will operate under no 
[ligh cosis can be jusiified only if they produce commensurate re- Among the distincuons [the sreater restrictions than those to which they were subject. during 
suis. So far, television must be producing, because more advertisers Marine Corps Band has gained Cur World War I] 
are coming to it in the fact cf increased rates and other costs ee Its 152 years “ oes. oe We hope that the fortunes of the broadcasting industry may be as 
sut as cosis go up in television, and it takes off the top program tat of being the oldest substain- bright in the immediate future as in the immediate past. In retrospect, 
ta.cnt from radio, we will find that radio will produce profitable re- 128 rsclo program on the wits » 1950 was its greatest vear. Stations throughout the nation. both net- 
su:ts with ! cest programs tor a Mass audience day. The Marine Band i vigeboiaieng work and independent. collected more revenue than ever betore and 
‘ariv { fall. WOR made a siudy of radio listening in the evening Completing its <Uth year On — gave proportionately greater service in the public interest On the 
and compared time costs against those for the same hours in television original program on the same net husiness side. the biggest transaction in broadcasting history was the 
On a basis of cost-per-thousend listcning or looking homes delivered. “O'S: ; Bs ,.. Sale of the Don Lee Network to General Tire and Rubber Co.. for 
Ten New York radio stations which have weekly ratings were studied SINCE 1950 the President ~ $12,320,000. Set production was higher, audience volume was greater, 
against all s.ven television s‘etions in New York. The study found Own,” as the band is OER called, programming wes better and overall station revenues were in excess 
radio much less expensive for circulation actually delivered as a Has periormee more tan ecw hat of any preceding year in the industry's history. 
matter cf fact. about one-third to 69° cheaper without production MOCUF Prost. “oy vibe NBC Called Challenges are not unknown to broadcasting. Every one of its 30 
co:-s takcn into account the “Drea Tho J the progran *) years has been a year of challenge. The industry has come to accept 
») reason Why radio 1 television, if recognized as com-, PENNS I} mec at im Mids WG challenging circumstances as standard conditions of operation. Broad- 
} ors, can't develop side Ly side: radio as the greatest mass. lo Convalescents HVInE i alt OF *"\ casting has moved forward under the guidance of people whose initia- 
ci ( nz medium vision produces amazing sults for 48 state Gt t Une S ~ tive, ingenuity, perseverence and faith in the media have brought it 
its high thus justifying « nued expansion of ¢ -to--oast POPUial © cour OF to its present estate. 1951 will be no exception 
n ; icdl 14 too Decom an ; medium Howevel I qaistinc- Une Loader of the Marine Band 
te » t vision as the |] -cost and radio as the lowest cost Maj. Wal! : ae oe 4 ‘ % XN q e ’ 
n i become more widciv recognized and established recipient Of 1an letters tnat would be, \ ; N ra. we R 
That 1 ) and television are competitors is an important fact to keep Make any radio progucer envious IO y LO ue CCUaS a Cy kW « 
in mi: -ewspapers and macazines both use the printed word. and fake for ex.mple an elderly cinch . on 
they comipcie successfully. Television and radio both use the airwaves Woman from tdaho who wrote the By BERT BRILLER 
to a livcr their messages. They too, can compete succe ssfully side by following belle My the conductor The voice at the other end of the phone was insistent: “This is For- 
side ol ee a vou will tescue Balderdash, producer of ‘Bijou Television Theatre... NBC said 
pardon thee liberty 1 om takine VARIETY called for the credits. You get the name right? B-A L-D-E-R- 
€ in writing vou. but I am an old D-A-S-H. Our preem last night was a great show, wasn’t it rerrifie 


ladv of 85 and I can’t make the production job, eh. What's the review say? We might want to quote 
st itin an ad. Okay, okay, you can't tell me. Well, weren't those group- 


st rhe Parl 
r ; eo 
Stay In Whe Parlor a 
grade as | used to do. Your Mon- 
Ings great, al’ernating two-shots and three-shots, the way we did 


By PETER LIND HAYES on se See ate i aoe pod everything without sets and props? First time it’s ever been done in 

I'm not a fellow who plays the roulette wheel—maybe a bit of gin) some existence I love the hymns we 1 ovibe 3 oe eal 3 
now and then at a 20th a point—but right now I feel as though I'm you play, and would like to hear, | : i per 4 ‘oo < -_— a. Tie ee Dee ae Pee) at — 
gambiing the biggest stakes of my career on 30 minutes of coaxial ‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ ak ee ahs pind apts . ned theory that ever) om, one 
cable time. There are millions of people all around the country who, Name.’ Wishing you and your We've haiél 2 spn yet ae - ig wig fe and the next yrveram & lousy. 
tune in cach week to find out what we're up to, boys long life to continue spread- ies : ‘Tl don'’t vi pss ia ageane —— ory — tal 
Consequently, we've tried to make this a televi-| ing joy to shut-ins, I remain re- ing. ! ow, don't want to influence your review, but confidentially— 
sion show—something exclusively designed for a  spectfully.” ony acy between pn Piaget and Joe McConnell—we've got a sponsor 
small living room screen being watched by a fam- But the fans of the program °D : ' — _ lpg a eee ee oe ee oe 
ily in Cincinnati, in Wilmington, in Kansas City, aren’t confined to shut-ins and con- penton > Reged = oe Peet wail — bea ed ~ pga cig _ : a = 
in Utica, in Silver Springs, Md., in Grand Rapids, valescents. From the Bronx,-N. Y.., wee ( s largest manufacturer of celluloid collars. Give us a break: a 

good review will clinch the deal. 





Michigan, etc. came this letter from a young lad Ws 
That's the reason I have absolutely vetoed a. which read: Look, I know our emcee, Oliver Oliver, has taken a panning and 
« ° « « c . Z « c - - Su 3 ‘ “ ‘ . 3 , .L aa. ae . ‘4 a7 in : 
tudio audience, and I'll take on all arguments to “Dear Sir: I hope you don’t he’s in the doghouse with the network. They think he stinks. I know 





the contrary. While we were working out the mind me writing to you because he nemieny but he's been in the business for 40 years, one of the grand 
formula for the program, the issue became quite you must be a very busy man. = eid . wag thcey ee — ee ee an 

a forceful one with me on the bitter end of the| Its too bad I don’t live in Wash- _ So What if Jack Gould gave us a shellacking this morning. The Ben 
argument. Friends who know their way around in| ington because I would like to Gross piece was favorable. Ben said it was a distinguished pertorm- 
show business told me I was making a mistake,, see one of your programs. But @nce- sure, distinguished by a monstrous production.” And my pub- 
that laugnier hke yawning is an infectious thing I’m pretty lucky that I could licity man sige the other wire straightening out John Crosby. Between 
and once you siart it rolling in a siudio it catches on at home. I don’t; hear you over the radio even The = rag? me opie don't on & darn. They re too wisealecky. 
think so. Tastes in humor are vastly different and what a group in’ though you are so many miles ise oe wi aged de Seem attention is to slam shows. Who 
New York roll in the aisles about (Brooklyn, for instance), the family | away. If I'm ox too personal | reads em. 10 neeas em. 














Peter Lind Hayes 


in Podunk is going to greet w.ih marble coldness. Anyhow, we're not would like t, know more about ‘Have We Got Showmanship!’ | | 
trving to be funny “ha-ha” but pleasantly relaxing in a funny “warm you. Such as what you liked to —— —- ‘iad 
feeling” kind of way. I don’t want any studio audience in New York, do when you was a boy? And “Nobody pays any mind to what some snob critic says. The only 
dictating laughs to the viewing audience out yonder. | what made you like music? Most thing that counts is ratings. And we know how to latch onto ratings 

~te Fond c 5 ae “ + ~ 


\ situation comedy show is not a vehicle for guests in the audience.) of all how did you become the Did you catch that bit where the killer rips the gal’s Hattie Carnegie, 
The chow would have to be teiecast from a stage with a backdrop the-| leader of the Marine Band? Well clubs her with the piano stool and pushes her out the window? That's 
atre set. thereby limiting dramatic action and the fluidity of camera, I am going to class now, and I what builds audiences. Showmanshkip! 


operations (and blotting out the audience view anyhow). In the studio,, hope this letter finds you in the “T want a siraight-from-the-shoulder review, but you gotta remember 
i « . a Mig, “ . r * ” ‘ » j > i ip gekbe sy ic . 9} . ; ic 7] . ° 
we're sure our dialog is not trampled on by audience reaction, and we best of health Your friend. what the little indie packager is up against in this business. Put youre 


Cen stretch out our single in-a-line sets (it simulates the ground floor| Letters such as these certainly self in my shoes. You try doing a big league production for five grand. 

of our New Rochelle house) and work our cameras back and forth with are gratifying to the Marine Band. After you spend a cool $150 for a script, another $150 for a name like 

little effort end no danger of a cameraman tumbling off the stage. Although the band can’t dedicate Oliver Oliver, $100 for music, and $500 for costumes and makeup— 
Comedy is a hard thing to project, especially fhrough a television a pariicular number over the air we had to do a lot of doubling with only six acters to work with— 

tube: end no one knows better than I do the value of live reaction to a to one certain person, Maj. Santel- what’s left for the production frills? Peanuts. 

bit of fiuff you hope is going to make people laugh. Plenty of experi- mann answers all letters, and tells “We don't have the budget that Max Liebman has. And, incident 

ence in nichtclubs and theatres has taught me how important an audi-|the writers when their requests ally, it strikes me as pretty darn queer that the critics are so free and 


ence can be—they laugh, you feel it down inside that they like you will be played. easy with the kudos for Liebman. Who the H does publicity for Lieb- 
and you work your heart out try:ng to top the last bit, to make it even The “Dream Hour,” or “Shut- man? I'd like that guy handling my package. Listen, I'd settle for 
funnier. In” program as it is frequently that guy’s expense account. Sure I think Caesar is funny, well fairly 


The point I'm making is not that comedy on television will play billed, vas originated by Marine amusing. But where'd he be without that terrific nut? 

beiter without an audience, but that on television you can’t play to two Capt. Taylor Branson, former “Liebman should go through what I go through. First they shove us 
audiences and that’s what a show with studio guests tries to do. The leader of the band, to fulfill some up to Park avenue and 106th street, with a skeleton crew of maybe 25 
siudio visitors are a motley collection of people on a night out; the of the thousands of requests re) men. And you know me, with my Hollywood and legit background, 
audience at home is a family, a group of friends, who are spending a ceived weekly which could not be I’ve got to have everything just right—lighting on the button. sound 
quiet evening by the fireside fiddling around with the television dials incorporated into concert pro- on the button, cameras on the button. And NBC's giving us nuttin’. 

in the hopes of being entertained. They’re the audience—hundreds grams. The original program “So what do they want with only 48 hours of rehearsal—miracles? 
of thousands of little family groups—television is playing to, not the proved so popular that it was re- No wonder we smelled up the ether. You gotta give someone who's 





100 who drop into the stud‘o. tained following a constant flow of experimenting time to shake out the bugs. So I'd appreciate it if you 
We're their invited guests, and by golly, they didn’t ask us to bring requests. could lay off reviewing us for a month or so. 


a whole conglomeration of studio guests along to ijiite:rupt our social The program also solved avother “And if you can’t kill the review. don’t use my name. Hang the 
Visit with laughter. ‘Continued on page 186) production credit on Pat Weaver or Fred Coe—they’re on s‘aif.” 
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Research—Guardian of Profits 
By A. C. NIELSEN 


Profits are the fuel that stokes the radio and TV boilers, making | 


ible education, entertainment, public service and all the other 
tributions of these industries to the public interest. convenience 
necessity. Without profits no business enterprise can long endure. 
(he essential purpose of radio and television research is to protect 
| increase profits—to make radio and television pay off for the ad- 
er, the agency and the broadcaster. Research must be judged 
how well it is fitted to do this job. 
Radio and television are parts of show business. And show business 
: highly volatile business. It doesn’t stay still very long because it 
ils with fluctuating public tastes. That is why radio and TV ad- 
vertising eall for frequent decisions and a constant reading of the 
search gauges in order that these decisions may be based on all avail- 
able facts. 
Yet all too many decisions are still made by hunch. Or on the basis 
of inaccurate or inadequate research. Unfortunately the cost of such 
faulty decisions is often unknown to those who make them and who 
sustain the losses. To measure the losses resulting from wrong deci- 
ions requires the same research by which the losses could have been 
led \ person who ignores research prior to making his decision 
t disposed to refer to it to determine, after the fact, whether his 
on has been costly or profitable. He never knows how many 
ners he has lost, or how many he has gained but at the sacrifice of 
teners who are his best prospects. He never knows the higher price 
ving per thousand listeners or the duplication of listeners to 
eral programs, which might have been minimized. He doesn’t 
realize that he could have more listeners to his commercials if they 
ed differently in his program. 


It’s the Interpretation That Counts | 


But even accurate and adequate research is not enough. Such re- 
earch must be wisely and fully used. The research findings must be 
erly interpreted and various types of research correctly related to 

one another 
Often one or several factors will point toward one decision, another 
set of factors will point in another direction. Under these conditions one 
is easily tempted to ignore the research findings entirely or to base 
one’s decision on a single set of facts, all of which point in the same 
direction. It is perhaps for this reason as much as any that ratings 
nd ratings alone have served as a basis for so many decisions in the 


Research does not always facilitate the making of decisions for it is 
always easier to flip a coin than carefully to weigh alternatives. But 
research does facilitate the making of profitable decisions. 

No reputable researcher claims that research is a_ substitute for 
judgment or that with enough research one may dispense with think- 
ing. Rather, research provides the material on which judgment goes 
to work, weighing the relative importance of various factors as they 
apply to the problem at hand. The most learned judges are those who 
demand the most complete evidence before rendering a decision, and 
who sift the evidence most carefully. So too should it be with radio 
and television. 

The researcher's job, therefore, goes far beyond the development of 
sound data. That is only the beginning. He has the responsibility to 
help advertisers, agencies and broadcasters use the data to their full- 
est advantage. 

The value of accurate and adequate research, properly interpreted 
and analyzed, is measurable in several terms: the profits it protects, 
the increase in profits which its wise use makes possible, the risk 
which its lack entails. 

Viewed in these terms cut-rate research can be the most expensive. 
But sound research, properly used, is not an expense at all—it is an 
investment which returns its cost many times over in profit saved and 
multiplied. 
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ONLY WAR WOULD Exploding the Myth About 





By JACK LEVY 
Washington. 

Despite the presence of many 
Imponderables which may serious- 
ly affect operations, the overall pic- 
ture for the television industry in 
1951 looks good. With the medium 
having already passed its audience- 
building hump and the likelihood 
that there will still be plenty of 
consumer goods to sell, advertisers 
can be expected to increase their 
use of TV progressively in the year 
ahead. 

Although, as one source declared, 
it’s never been so difficult to see 
what's ahead, there are certain ele- 
mentals in the situation which can 
be compared with the economy of 
World War II to provide a basis 
for prognostication. Among these 
are (1) taxes, (2) manpower, and 
(2) supply of television equipment, 
including receivers. 

What Congress finally comes up 
with in the way of excess profits 
taxes will certainly have an im- 
portant bearing on the amount of 
advertising used in 1951. The 
higher profits are taxed, the more 
incentive to spend for advertising. 
This was the experience of World 
War II, when radio was used heavi- 
ly for institutional advertising. 
Whether this pattern will be re- 
peated depends on Congress. In 
stitutional advertising was a key 
subject of discussion during recent 
hearings on the tax bill, with strong 
interest shown in preventing undue 
spending for advertising as a de- 
vice to reduce tax payments. 

However, an indication of Bureau 
of Internal Revenue policy on ad- 
vertising during periods of short- 
ages was given the Senate Finance 
Committee by Sec. of Treasury 
John Snyder in testimony three 
weeks ago. Snyder said: “I know 
that you have to keep your name 
before the public if you are to 
keep your markets. There is no 
question about that . I do not 
think it is possible for a going 
concern to forget the fact that it 
has to keep up its public contacts 
and relations.” 

But regardtess of the action on 
taxes, it’s likely that television 


(Continued on page 106) 


By BILL 


UPOET UPBEAT “Too Much Talk’ In TV Sports 


STERN 


(NBC Sports Director) 


I remember televising the first 
baseball game ever seen on televi- 
sion. It was in 1938 from Columbia 
University’s baseball diamond in 
New York. That day, in what now 
seems the dim past, we learned 
(1) don’t talk too much; (2) try and 
follow the camera; (3) try and 
anticipate the action for your cam- 
era crew. 

Now, many years later, the basic 
rules still hold. There is nothing 
more irritating than an announcer 
who persists in talking about action 
that you not only can see, but that 
you, the audience, understand as 
well as he does. However, this is 
not the easiest thing for a veteran 
radio man to learn, for it is exactly 
contrary to his radio training. 

The natural impulse in describ- 
ing a game is to follow the ball 
wherever it goes. Flowever, if the 
camera can’t pick it up, sometimes 
it is necessary to stick to what the 
viewers are looking at rather than 
tell them about things that are 
happening beyond the scope of the 
camera. All too often a sports an- 
nouncer will fall into the easy 
habit of talking about anything 
HE sees, forgetting that the moni- 
tor in front of him can, at best, 
pick up little of what he is talking 
about. 

In radio it was commonplace. 
when reaching the end of one 
thought, to immediately switch to 
another. In television, this is only 
possible if the camera crew know 
what your next topie is going to 
be, so that they, too, may switch 
as you do. 

After cameramen have worked 
a sport for a while, they become 
familiar with the game and know 
what to expect, but in the begin- 
ning it is always wise to have a 
sports expert alongside your direc- 
tor to help him jockey his cameras 
into position so that, for instance, 
when the “hit and run” is on in 
baseba!l, the camera crew is not 
caught flatfooted following either 
the pitcher or batter. 

Bitter experience has taught us 














Research Role Stressed 


By ABC Veep Jahncke To 
Hypo AM Potentiality 


In the face of the movement to 
force AM rates down ‘highlighted 
by NBC's recently announced plan 
to pare time charges), Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, ABC’s veepee in charge 
of radio, stresses that the sound 
medium’s basic job today is re- 
search. 

“Networks should stop fighting 
each other, sniping at each other's 
pulling power, and should join to 
sell the story of radio’s still great 
sales potentiality,” Jahncke told 
VariETY this week. For that reason, 
he said, the industry should get be- 
hind Broadcast Advertising Bu- 
reau's efforts to get the medium’s 
success story to bankrollers. 

Research, Jahncke feels, must go 
beyond the mere rating phase and 
into new areas, such as relating 
program types to the kind of prod- 
ucts they sell best. Much is to be 
done in determining broadcast days 
and hours, program audiences, etc., 
that are the most efficient for par- 
ticular commodities and services. 

The medium must be researched 
as an industry, the ABC exec de- 
clared. Surveys are in order to 
learn just how much radio listening 
is done in TV homes. Televiewers, 
he underscored, should not be writ- 
ten off as lost to radio, citing the 
large percentage of new radios that 
were bought this year by TV own- 
Crd. 

















Memphis—Fred Christenson, mu- 
Sical director and announcer for 
ABC's Memphis outlet, WMPS, has Leading the nation from Holly’ 
heen recalled to the Army. He! ang a bie bow to the Ford Dealers ¢ 
takes over as Public Relations Of-. 
ficer at the Memphis General | 
D ‘pot. 


Soon to start to work for Pari 


Thanks to my 


yood over CBS-TYV. 
f the West, 


Thanks to Esso 


THE ALAN YOUNG SHOW 


in the Fast, Kroger in the Midwest 


imount in “Aaron Slick From Punkin Crick.” 


Take care of yourself Leo Solomon, Dave Schwartz, Alin Dinehart, Jr, and Raiph Levy. 
management, Frank Cooper and everyone at M.C.A.-—-Blowitz-Meskel, Publicity. 


that certain sports lend themselves 
to simuleasts, notably football and 
baseball. The old theory that’ a 
television announcer had only to 
highlight the time between plays 
is an exploded myth. When this 
theory was first advanced, it re- 
sulted in the hiring of “experts” 
to televise sporting events, figur- 
ing (a) these men knew their 
sports; (b) they would not talk too 
much. They didn't. In fact they 
talked so little and so dryly, that 
boredom set in and the history of 
radio repeated itself An expert 
in any sport is almost always a 
poor mdn to describe it because 


(1) he is far too technical; (2) he 
is utterly lacking in any sense of 
showmanship; 3) he tends to 


report the event as he would tor 
a typewriter, which is an entirely 
different approach. 

Three years ago I was sent to 
California to describe the Rose 
Bowl Game. Mine was to be a 
radio broadcast onl) It was vot 
to be heard on t>*levision 
however, was tie first Rose Bowl 
game to be televised. Since tus 
was in the early days. of televis'on 
the so-called “experts” of that era 
told the commeniator, thal Gay, 
not to talk too much, to only ta.k 


This, 


between plays! As a result thou- 
sands of television fans in the ios 
Angeles area (‘the only sect cn 


where it could be seen) turred the 
audio part of the television eff and 
kept on the picture, but turned io 
their radio for sound. Here they 
were spellbound as they watch.d 
The University of Michigan’s high- 
ly complex attack functioning pcr- 
fectly and as each back sprang 
into motion I would eall out iis 
name. Since some of the Michiv:n 
plays that day had as many as five 
men handling the ball, the audi- 
ence wanted to be told who cach 
man was as he got it, for not know- 
ing the men they would have had 
no idea otherwise. 

They were watching the televi- 
sion, but listening to the radio, and 
even though I didn’t know it at 
the time, I was unconsciously ex- 
ploding the theory that announ- 
cer’s should not talk during a play. 
I never knew I was on television 
that day and technically I wasn't, 
but in describing the action tor 
the radio, it was natural for me 
to announce each backfield man 
as he went into motion, and tor 
the first time a television audience 
was getting as much informat:on 
as a radio audience. They loved it. 

How does the above fit into the 
pattern of the cry. “Don’t talk too 
much?” That’s where common 
sense predominates over rules and 
regulations when you can give the 
audience something that adds to 
the picture they are seeing. Thuis 
fine. But it would be ridiculous to 
say “that play just went for five 
yards.” That nobody needs to be 
told. Everyone can see it. 

Television is like newsreel work, 
You augment the picture. Explain 
it; but don’t get in its way. Lovg 
ago in making newsreels we all 
had to learn the simple, yet com- 
plex rules of when to talk and 
when not to. Taik of what to sey, 
and of what to omit. Television is 
basically the same. 

It’s a tough taskmaster;: an exe 
acting one, and in the long run, it’s 
going to “make,” and not “break” 
sports. That is, it will. if all those 
finding fault with it will just vet 
off its back and give it a chance. 


‘Ohio Story’ Resnacis 
Capt. Billy Bryant Career 


leveland. 
One of the more unusual segs 
ments in the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. series. “The Ohio Story.” on 
W' AM here was a dramatization 
Jan. 1 of the life of Capt. Billy 
Bryant. ‘ 
It detailed the career of the 
famed Mississippi show boat cap- 
tain. 


See aE, 
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Hep Showmanship Can Cure “GET GOING BOYS” 
AM’s Case of Heebie-Jeebies mie notes 


In a year marked by outstanding progress and development in every 


By € HARLES (BUD) BARRY phase of the broadcasting industry there is, it seems to me, one phase 

(NBC Program Veepee) of development which is conspicuous by its absence. That is the pro- 

Todav. for the first time in our broaden its horizons, and discard duction by the motion picture industry of films de signed expressly for 
oday, , i ae Sci 


, television. 

short 25-vear history as radio many of the old taboos and con- vik dete eennibinais cities , , P ; 

bi 1c isters a new competitor sits cepts which have almost strangled With few exceptions, leading motion picture producers have vir- 
“O% “aste a ‘ . « « « S 

















‘iterally aide by side with us in| its creative capabilities | tually ignored this field. Such an attitude, I believe, is an extremely 
ee aoe pete tink abo his nation is aeowind wa~ite short-sighted one, for television offers to the movie industry a vast 
she iiving Foom, ane oes" er hl al Prose gl and potentially most influential market—from a profit, a prestige, and 
same hand that turns on a radio tastes are improving, ts listeners =e - : 
set can now In a certain numbel hecoming more discriminating ’ Aap pirdbine salad neagat P . : 1 
. ' cae co There already exists a substantial market for films, both feature 
ol omes choose bt - ae os _ rb Wikhees “ “igi aeaegaes oe pa length and shorts, designed especially for distribution by television, 
and television, 2 wm oF MS S| eee eee ee es That market is constantly expanding as is the audience for such films. 
heebie Jeebies parents Rad ee ee ee For the major producers of motion pictures to overlook that market 
Up oser examination, t ¢ witch ‘a — and that audience strikes me as being unfortunate for themselves as 
the ebie jeeble ppea ae : vell as for the public They have the physical plant, the personnel, 
localized n charact lr . Ut ; , . the talent, the technicians and the techniques to move almost instantly | 
afte ni SIS ¢ agp a ; . into this field of television development; to become, in fact, a dominant 
major centers of populat on It aj Psi OME neg re sath / | y factor in it That they have failed to do is regrettable 
pears that these heebie Jeebies art pa “yt ee ee oe ; Ee , ne The motion picture industry has been Prats concerned over the 
only in the epidemic stage in an oe eee eee ne ae. Sal So ei ess and Impact of television on that industry at the boxoffice. I believe that 
area bounded on the west by Sixth & veel ne be sina gaas dor renga Mache captur n na- the entrance of the industry into the television film production field 
avenue, and on the east by Madi- phe : ste pasa ia Bee te he publi rhe HAW would do much to give the industry new perspectives on the publie 
son, and taper oif appreciably altel TV nae ies a pls gd epee ne HORNE on) ! taste in entertainment, which could rapidly be translated into boxoffice 
one has passed either 42d or o7th Rede: x Panay sigh encneroa es 0 ty to be developed by a terms. I think that out of such experience would come new techniques, 
streets in New York City ane pre 7 , cal on 4 vi antl , Tt 2 : new stars, new production methods which would be of enormous value 
Recently a number of our lead- “.,> Fnd a wale ne ito sell y nto! . yie’* to the industry in its own production field, probably at a lower cost 
ing diagnostician: n borate ee clk salghiaas the KLAC-T.V. than now prevails I think that new talent could be developed and 
controlled tests Ve incovere¢ avasine. and all the othe fo established much more quickly through television film production than - 
certain evidence whic! uld in of entertainment and education ua tat there will h ares unde! methods now prevailing in the film industry and that such talent 
dicate that these heebie jeebies || eis edits Sire 16 bine gents Kely that there Nl pe any sen development would decidedly have a favorable boxoffice effect 
are largely psychosomatic, gener- iM) : “on the top cecal ice that ei a ortage of supplies tor many The American film industry, generically indicated by the word “Hol- 
ally induce d by a form of nervous ot lend aik eat acca: seid aa a Monts . Ivwood,” has been under a drum-fire of criticism of late—for being out 
hysteria indigenous to our protes- then radio will continue to occupy |.. It’s pointed out here also that of touch with its audience, with current trends and tastes; for failure 
sion an important place in oul anken the productive ¢ apacity of the na- to utilize its vast potential in new war's; for being a “dream factory.” 
These same authorities have alsO tainment scene. and a combined “0? Mas been expand led enormous If it continues to ignore the possibilitic s and the challenge presented 
pointed out that the cure for this Ty and AM campaign will be the “2° es That sncustry can ered to it im finding its role in such a new, vital and potent force as tele- 
ailment is very simple—a prescrip accepted approach of every ad- on a big job fo1 the military with vision, I am afraid we will have to accept the criticism as valid 
tion compounded jointly of a yeprtiser to the American public much less disruption to the civilian \nd I don't believe that such a ‘dream factory” is going to operate 
realistic appraisal of the relative So let us overcome these psy- °COnomy, and that postwar reserves a fulltime production line for the American people for very long. 
audience potential and a large-size ehosomatic heebie ijieebies and 22 Ss" d goods have been built _ 
dose of aggressive showmanship adopt the showmanship way to YP? ?” many ines 3 : > 6 9 rN : 
Showmanship such as we feel is radio recovery For the only wat Manpower Front | lenty ot Hary Cy I ricks 
exemplified by “The Big Show” that radio can lose and never re- On the manpower front, the fu- . . 


has proven one of the most potent cover its position in the hearts ture appears less certain. Because 
curatives for televisionitis heebie and homes of the American public of the close relationship of tele- 


In Video’s Future 











jeebies yet developed. Yet, there is by panicky thinking, poor show- vision engineering to radar and re- | 

. ee a orl vi : manchit clincl . i ! a lat, t , _v , 7 “ 

is nothing startli isl) new ol hove < “y ie ilp nod eres A ENOTSIS et vs hig pear’. ayes in modern aig By ED SULLIVAN 

about the basic conception oi The and plain downright ine ptitude. Lare it would not be surprising ¢ 

Big Show” or, for that matter, a many station technicians are re- Barbara Stanwyck, on an eastern stricted by gas rationing. he'll have 

musical parlor game called “Stop quired to work on defense needs rip. some years back, was asked to make up new commercials At 

aa. gar cease Ga a 51 0 tl k 0k \lready serious inroads on civilian jf she were going to see ex-hus- this stage of TV, when costs al- 

“Mr. D. A.” and clothing him in Hi} 00 ay manutacturing personnel have been pand Frank Fay in “Harvey.” ready have leaped, only the big 

modern dress. aa Continued treme pace 163 — by ae mee ee “No,” said Barbara, grimly. SPonsers are maintaining network 

= It’s Showmanship ) e “6 dhe alled eee, Soe ‘I've seen all the rabbits that Fay Sows. $0 the shakeout won't be 

ae wont need institutional advertis- Deen called trom the broadcasting could pull out of a hat.” too severe. The mortality rate of 
Yet. all of these programs have jing to keep going. Reports from field ; — programs on independent stations 

one thing in common—showman- stations indicate growing use of But fortunatels for the TV . somewhat eerag me question may be high. 

ship, and that single factor more video by local advertisers and pros- broadcasting industry, the amount orees, 0: The nares, = cP re eT a ea Ss ” — 

than anything else is needed today pects of increasing business next of manpower used is still hardly Have the set-ow ners seen all o! the Variety Shows Sturdiest | 

if radio is to continue to attract vear. The majority of stations are a drop in the electronic bucket If rabbits that T\ cipal pull Our ric Sturdiest TV staple promises to 

and hold listeners. believed to be in the black and necessary, new personne] can be nat Certainly, there soon will © be those shows based on a vaude- 
And just what are these magic the others rapidly getting into the trained to displace those called up no novelty a big names, because ville format This is not wishful 

ingredients of showmanship which profit columns. Broadcast sched- for service. we've had most of the great . thinking but a prediction based on 

have made “The Big Show” not ules generally are expanding, with How long it will be before short- sonalities on our stages and the the records. Vaudeville, before 


publie’s screens. In three years, 
on “Toast of the Town,” we've pre- 


just NBC’s answer to Jack Benny some aiready on an 18-hour radio 
but are helping to revitalize the basis. There’s every indication at 
entire industry at a time when the present that advertising rates wil 
glamour-puss appeal of television go up. fast military orders come through. 
has temporarily captured the im- The imponderable here. of The Radio-Television Manufactur- 
agination of the public? ; course, is the need for advertis- ers Assn. expects the impact to be 
Actually, these ingredients are jng. Will merchants need to sell felt in the first quarter of the year, 
the same that go into any good their wares? Judging from the pre-. with a falling off of possibly 40° 
product, but the showmanship holiday newspaper advertising,| in production of TV sets. 
stems from the manner in which there’s certainly no shortage of Certain types of tubes are now 
they are mixed and the wrappings goods, including television sets.| short in supply and other essen- 


the advance of films created its 
sented Margaret Truman, Irving rarer gg ag popular in the 
Berlin, Dick Rodgers & Oscar, ~ ¢@ States for a century. 

Hammerstein, Stan Musial, Gor- In the meantime, TV must be 
don Jenkins, Phil Rizzuto and hun- S¢rupulous in keeping the medium 
dreds of similar names from every Clean. That is what the viewers 
sphere. Shortly, I'll have Moira want, and that is the obligation of 
Shearer and Margot Fonteyn. of the networks, because TV comes 
Sadler’s Wells Ballett, in their TV ito a living room, uninvited. It’s 
debuts. the same honor system under which 


ages develop in television equip- 
ment, for stations as well as the 
viewing public, depends on how 

















on the package. For example, the And judging from the time it took tial parts for receivers are being _ We have presented scenes trom cine sone af that canes 
choice of Tallulah Bankhead as the country to convert for, war hit by new cutbacks in allocations Broadway hits, top bands, ranging When innuendo, double-entendre 
mistress of ceremonies. Certainly after Pearl Harbor, it doesn’t seem of critical metals. from Stan Kenton to Phil Spitalny’s and: burlesaue ’ dies lor TV. it 
there are dozens of other capable “Hour of Charm; golf has been poole that aie hore ene Aa 
persons who would make accept- — played in living rooms by Ben oneed will PE acta f th ; fae 
able masters of ceremonies, yet “Hogan, Frank Stranahan, Babe pen some 7 ; ene te 
choosing a woman is, in_ itself, Didrickson; tennis demonstrated ft 7 — a Saw 


showmanship—and particularly if 
that woman is Tallulah Bankhead. 
A living legend in the theatre, 
Miss Bankhead is fortunate in 
being both a distinguished actress 
and a person whose entire career 
has reflected an intuitive aware- 
ness of showmanship. 
Showmanship is again evidenced 
in dispensing with stereotyped in- 
troductions and using a connective 
script line throughout the entire 
hour and a half. And finally, the 
basic concept of making this the 


sete experienced that. 
by Pauline Betz; on one occasion. 3 ponte ; 
ie But TV, at the moment, is a 
Toast” recreated the Rose Bowl | aa hein 
2 7 3 usty. squalling infant which 
game, with the Ohio State star ... ; , merce 
5 lg ce : ; seems headed for a long, fruitful 
actually kicking a field goal, just lifetime a eae 
= ao, : : etime. Already it has asserted 
as he did at Pasadena. ‘ : 
: Its power to create new stars and 
_W hat other rabbits has TV got in reject old stars of other media. The 
its hat? one quality it demands, apparently, 
Well, there’s a spectacular rab- 1S sincerity. The TV cameras seem 
bit called Color. Between the tO unmask phoney gestures and 
courts, which have now delayed Phoney mannerisms. 
color until April, and the war rhe basic strength of TV is its 
emergency, which may postpone it ability as a sales medium. The 
much longer, the color rabbit is of Infant has raced along, at blind- 





: i ‘finite schedule ‘hen it ar- ing speed, because big ce ani . 
biggest and best variety show on are — © age veg? When it a1 dns, » vecause big companies 
SRS UeE rives, it will give TV a lift that poured millions of dollars into the 
the air is in itself good showman- will keen it Pave 1 f nursery account. TI 
2 ‘ an Le age * vears. se ACEC ’ > y peas 
ship. After all, P. T. Barnum ” oe oe oe Fen wy © Only reasoe 


parlayed a wax museum into the 
greatest show on earth by using 
the same device. 

Another example of aggressive 
showmanship, which we feel will 
pay off in audience dividends, is 
casting Monty Woolley in a show 
where he plays himself and mak- 
ing it possible for him to kid the 
pants off what, until now, has 
been regarded as one of radio’s 
sacred cows—"the daytime serial.” 

Here again, the idea is not new. 
for since time immemorial Shakes- 
pearian hams have been portrayed 
as longing to do comedy roles Yet, 


the idea of making such a charac- JAY STEWART 
ter 


There is another rabbit that for that is that the big corporations 
hasn't been revealed. The time is /€@rned that TV outsells anything 
fast approaching when Hollywood ‘at's come along. 

must put its films on TV. That will 


be another terrific hypo, because q ) 
once TV programmers and_ pro- ARMY, AIR FORCE 1006 

ducers get that backlog of film, it 

will relieve the drain on live per- SERIES FOR ALL WEBS 
sonalities. 

Comes the Atom Bomb, you ob- re bet gg Brainy py : ripped 
ees what happens to TV? W ell, shows on all four radio notaries 
comes the Atom Bomb and I don't and on eavecel take ret “— 
think it will much matter. I can’t Budact - elle — i oh a 
picture people wasting much time $80.000-$100.000 nig: ek . - AM 
debating whether to rush to shelter alone saan a ae at iy Y woes ‘fe 
or watch Hopalong Cassidy. TY a will aa tsa Pe 














War emergency could have an cycle. 





» le a daytime serial | | eff 
had yl po gered fod “The Carnation Family Party” peers on network programs. Some Plan is said to encompass one . 
discussion stage because of engined . C.B.S.—Saturday Morning | sponsors will have to drop out, but existing 30-minute program on 
instinctive fear of doing anything The Jay Stewart Show “Fun Fair” “Surprise Package” | most of them will hold on to their each radio web, the show to be se- 
too unusual. — 6 ABC- Saturday "we eine goa — ABC-Mon. thru Fri, nn _— _“ substitute insti- lected for its appeal to the eligible 
car andl Por peor vailable for Radio an ullona: plugs for outright com- males, and the airers wi > place 
things wae ropa nergy thoy ned Jay’s Juniors” Party Line “Fashion Headlines” | mercials, If an auto manufacturer on different nights a the — 
underestimating | t Fee ie: oP Jay Stewart Production |or dealer hasn't any cars to sell,’ Grant agency is setting up the 
AUIS S audience. 445 N. Rossmore L.A. 4 Hillside 7237 ‘or if a gas manufacturer is re- deal. ’ 
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Who Said That?—Some 
Sage Nifties 


By JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE 


For, lo, these many years I’ve been retailing the quotes 
of others in newspapers, radio and now television news 
accounts. What’s more, for the last couple of years I’ve 
been sitting in on a quiz program on which the task is to 
tell who said what. But out of these 
thousands of quotes did anyone ever 
ask me if I had any favorites? 

Did they ever say, ‘‘Look, haven't 
you filed away in your mind a few of 
the choicest?” Did they ever ask my 
opinion of the worth of a quotable 
quip? Yes, once. And it was an acci- 
dent. 

Quizmaster Bob Trout ran out of 
queries on “Who Said That?” one 
night and in order to fill time turned 
to the panel and asked: “Do any of 
you have a favorite quote you'd like 
to tell us about?” 

“Ves.” IT shouted before Henry Morgan, Elsa Maxwell 
or H. Allen Smith could open their face. “I have lots of 
them. Here's one.” 

And I tossed out that wonderful description of the kind 
of friends most of us wish we had as Clarence Darrcew 
once summed it up: 

“He knows everything about me—but has sense enough 
not to tell | a 

But. as I told Trout I have lots of ‘em and here’s my 
chance to put my finger on some favorites. 

Since we started with the legal profession, I’ve another 
quote that didn’t come out of Blackstone but is better 
than most that did. It was voiced by the sharp little bar- 
rister of another era, Abe Hummel. He heard that the 
head of a law firm opposing him in a suit had said there 
was nothing to worry about because “I’ve got Hummel in 
my vest pocket.” 

If he has,” snapped Abe, “he has more brains in his 
pocket than he ever had in his head!” 











John C. Swayze 


» » 4 


For sheer dignity of retort I can’t imagine topping that 
of General Robert E. Lee who, when asked by his President 
for an opinion of another general, gave him a solid boost. 
The general in question had been privately putting the 
blast on Lee and a member of the party later recalled 
this to him, asking why he was so complimentary when he 
could have struck back. 

“T understood,” said Lee, “that the President asked my 
opinion of General — Not General ’s opinion 
of me.” 





* x % 


My favorite racketeer story concerns a gang leader who 
may be almost forgotten, Monk Eastman.  Enlisting in 
World War I he went up for a physical. Eastman had 
been shot oftener than Legs Diamond, and the military 
medic, not knowing who he was, looked at his scarred 
body in amazement, then asked in honest curiosity: “What 
wars have you been in?” 

“Oh.” grinned Monk, “just a lot of litthe wars around 
New York!” 

Ao = ~ 

As a postscript to the gangster department, in the days 
when I was a Kansas City newspaper reporter a triend 
of mine, Carl Moffett, ran a haberdashery shop. In those 
days, to use understatement, gunmen were not unknown 
in the Missouri river metropolis. A customer came into 
Moffett’s shop and ordered some underwear. Carl casually 
flipped back the guy’s coat to measure his waist for size— 
and bumped headlong into a .45 strapped on the guy’s hip. 
But he was shock-proof. With tongue in cheek, Moffett 
simply inquired: 

“Do vou usually wear your gun inside or outside your 
underwear?” 

~ - %: ro 

Being a reporter by trade, the niche of editorial favor- 
ites in my memory is full. But somehow one I cribbed 
from Winchell’s column years ago always bobs up first. 
Whether it was a WW original or credited to someone else 
I can't remember. Anyhow, it goes this way: 

“A reporter is like a guy at a second story window. In 
one hand he holds a bunch of posies and in the other a 
brickbat. And sooner or later everyone passes under his 
window.” 

%: %: % 

On the scholastic side, Horace Taft, President William 
Howard Tatt’s brother and a noted educator, was once 
asked about his nephew, the then young Senator Robert 
Taft. 

“Look here,” he replied with a grin, “first, I was my 
father’s son. Later in life I became my brother’s brother. 
I'm darned if I want to wind up as my nephew's uncle.” 

am: a % 

Theatrically, I incline to Florenz Ziegfeld’s authorship. 
It was a seven-word iessage, a not entirely deserved 
squelch sent to his then press agent, O. O. McIntyre. Zieg- 
feld sailed for Europe on a day when a news event of un- 
usual proportions badly crowded space on Page One. 
Nevertheless, McIntyre was able to get a squib about the 
departure near the bottom of the page. It was a fairly 
creditable feat—only Ziegfeld didn’t think so. From at sea 
came the cryptic cable: 

“Thank: for smuggling me out of town.” 

%: mm Sd 

In sports I have two favorites. First, baseball—and 
John J. MceGraw’s reply to an aspiring bush-leaguer and 
obvious free agent who once wired him as follows: “Dear 
Mister McGraw: I am loose.” 

Quickly came the snapper: 

“Dear Sir: Tighten up. John J. McGraw.” 

%: a: x 

Second, football—and a game refereed by the late Rob- 
ert W. (Tiny) Maxwell, once sports editor of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger. The game was between Georgetown 
and Fordham. It was very rough and at one point a Ford- 
ham player with a bloody ear claimed he'd been bitten. 
Shortly afterward, a Georgetown player exhibited a dam- 
aged finger he said had been chewed. ‘Talk about biting,” 
he screamed. “They're eating me alive.” 

Maxwell blew the whistle and called the two great 
semen teams together. In field center he addressed 

lem: 

,. Men of Georgetown and men of Fordham,” he rasped, 
why the hell is it you boys can’t play your games on 
Fridays!” 


I, ‘Too, Can Hear It Now 


By BEN 


“Hey, Grauer——” Skeets Miller called. “Says to see 
him about doing a nemo at Pier A tomorrow.” 


That was the call. I can hear it so plain now—after 20 
years, It sent me down to the tip of Manhattan for a 
Mayor’s Reception to a distinguished 
visitor. Nobody remembers it now. 
The principals in the event are gone 
—Mayor Walker departed some years 
now—and Premier Pierre Laval of 
France mouldering in a_ traitor’s 
grave since war’s end. And it didn’t 
make much of a splash on the 1931 
ether that chilly morning either—all 
the log shows is: Mayor’s reception 
—9 to 9:11 AM. WEAF & Red Net. 
But it was big stuff to me—my first 
— assignment outside the _ protecting 
walls of the studios—my FIRST Spe- 
cial Events! 

















Ben Grauer 


“Nemo” was the word we used then in those old days 
at 711 5th Avenue before NBC moved into the splendid 
reaches of Radio City. Nemo was an engineer’s term— 
from the Latin—meaning “nobody.” They explained it 
meant not from a regular studio like “A” or “G” but out- 
side the building. We (meaning Graham MacNamee, 
George Hicks, Jimmy Wallington, and others in the old 
gang) found it occasionally could mean—Nobody knows 
what’s going to happen. But that was okay. There was 
plenty of chance to practice your ad-lib, be it reception or 
parade or dedication or what-not: the program planners 
back at headquarters were grateful for something differ- 
ent to sandwich in between the string trios and the home 
economic talks to help fill in the long unsponsored day 
time hours. . 


I remember one special event—on Groundhog Day, in 
the early thirties. A Boy Scout troop was to bring the 
worried rodent into town and up to the top of the Empire 
State to test his shadow—and the subsequent weather. 
The critter wriggled loose and became a martyr to 34th 
Street traffic. So I put on a funeral ceremony for the 
groundhog instead. Another time Charley O’Connor and 
I were sent to the Hudson River front to describe the 
digging operations connected with the Lincoln Tunnel. 
Only trouble was, the equipment had broken down and 
the crew had knocked off. So Charley and I interviewed 
each other and the ferry-passengers, thus, unwittingly. 
anticipating the man-in-the-street broadcasts by several 
years. 
| The Lindbergh Kidnap Case | 





Those casual days didn’t last long—special event tech- 
niques grew up fast. The Lindbergh kidnapping was one 
of the first national news-stories to get on-the-spot cover- 
age by the networks. I was stationed in State Police head- 
quarters in Trenton. There was absolutely no news break- 
ing—so I went on the air at 1 A.M. with an appeal to the 
kidnappers and read the baby’s feeding formula. Colonel 
Schwartzkopf’s fingerprint files were mighty cold. I got 


‘Killer —the Cackling Mickey 
For Nitery Comics 


By PHIL SILVERS 


This can’t be her name, but I call her Killer, strictly 
a trade name. Killer operates a cackling business in night 
clubs, working from a dark corner during a comedian’s 
act. In musical terms you'd describe her as a discord. 
A split second before the comic delivers his best yock, 
she cackles, and creates a perfect distraction. My friends 
who have lived abroad insist she has it all over the buzz 
bomb for destruction. She has all the bomb’s annihilating 
force, plus expert timing. 





I've never seen Killer, and I suppose I ought to be 
flattered by her devotion. She follows me just everywhere, 
city to city from San Francisco to the Copacabana. I’ve 
got so I can sense her dear presence. Let me get going 
real good, rolling into a boffo, with even the visiting 
comics attentive and then I know—I just know—that 
shriek is coming. Then I hear it. My boffo is in the 
floor, cut up and bleeding. I must dedicate my next ulcer 
to her. 


What does Killer’s escort tell her to get such a belly: 
laugh? I can’t get it from the girls I take out. I get 
smilers. Dentally radiant, very attentive they never give 
my sallies that old thunderclap of laughter I get from 
Killer. 

Sometimes I sit alone and muse on what makes Killer 
a cackler. I see her as an infant, timing her lustiest squall 
to that moment her mother is dropping off to sleep. Next, 
as a sweet little girl, interrupting the dinner conversation 
when her parents are entertaining the boss. Then as a 
young lady recognized far and wide as the best point-killer 
at every party. 

Soon, dissatisfied with her amateur standing, she turns 
pro. Her first efforts to break up dramatic shows come 
to nothing. All acting schools have courses in cough., 
sneeze- and cackle-jumping, using the Old Vic method of 
repeating every interrupted speech till the heckler dies 
of apoplexy. The musical shows couldn’t spot a target 
for her, so she invaded the night clubs and made me hers. 


If she’ll consult me I'll tell her how she can get paid 
for her gift. She can record it and sell it to radio shows 
for crowd noises. Or she can use it for a terror sound 
in a Peter Lorre picture. It is the perfect instrument for 
wrecking a political rally. 


Maybe I’m a dreamer, an incurable romantic, but I keep 
believing that some night Killer will make a mistake and 
cackle right on my boffo, and me get the laugh. When that 
happens, she'll have to kill herself. However, bless her 
little distracting heart, she’s better than an empty table 
which any cafe owner will tell you “aint gonna eat up the 
minimum or pay the cover.” 


GRAUER 


pleurisy from sleeping on them, waiting for the news 
break which came, tragically, months later. We sharpened 
our teeth on a widening circle of news stories, especially 
a rash of broadcasts connected with famous flights—Post- 
Gatty, Chamberlain, Balbo, Mollison. When the Morro 
Castle disaster broke NBC was ready with a mobile unit 
which enabled us to shortwave the story direct from the 
Jersey Coast without waiting for lines to be put in. Min- 
utes after the unit dropped me at a shore hotel and went 
prowling down the shore for new leads, a steward from 
the ship staggered out of the surf. A telephone booth be- 
came a studio and. waiving regulations in the emergency, 
a call from that booth to master control back in New 
York hooked the survivor into the network and he told 
his dramatic story to the nation. 


By the time the Roosevelt inauguration of 1937 rolled 
around, we really felt that Special Events coverage was 
coming of age. This was the era of the many-miked show. 
I think there were 12 reporters covering that FDR In- 
augura!l—including MacNamee and Claney at the swear- 
ing-in, Hendrick VanLoon following in a car behind the 
President, Hicks swaying in a dirigible aloft, Nelson Case 
astride a statue, and Bob Waldrop crouched down a man- 
hole, as the Motorcade rumbled overhead. My spot was 
the old Treasury Building. I'll never forget that rainy 
afternoon—besides the overall thrill it gave me one of 
my most memorable and ulcer-making moments. 


Amateur Shows Then, Too | 


It seems NBC News and Special! Events had heard about 
a bright young lad of 10, son of a high Washington offi- 
cial, and got the idea of using him as “radio’s voungest 
Inaugural reporter.” I drew little Johnny, with instruc- 
tions to put him on for a word picture at some spot when 
my position was on. As the Presidential car made the 
turn off Pennsylvania Avenue, with FDR flashing his 
most magnetic smile on the rainy scene, I turned to 
Johnny and said, ‘Now, tell the radio audience—how did 
the President appear to you.” “I dunno,” said the boy, 
“T wasn’t lookin’.” I don’t know what network the lad is 
with now—that is, if he has left Government service. 


In the late thirties, the mushrooming of sponsored pro- 
“rams cut down the sustaining time available for “stunt” 
special events. On the other hand, the widening of radio’s 
audience and importance increased the attention given to 
“hard” news siories and on-the-spot-coverage of signifi- 
cant events. The war with its tremendous demand for 
news coverage, compieted the cycle. The development 
swung away from complicated and tricky set-ups which 
had formerly operated on the theory of the more “van- 
tage points” the better. News and Special Events cover- 
age now became a major concern of the broadcaster, with 
real emphasis placéd on planning, research and personnel 

-on material and content rather than quantity. 


If special events grew up on stunts, parades and wel- 
coming flyers during the thirties, they proved their ma- 
turity in the forties on political conventions and election 
returns. The phrase ‘24 votes for Underwood” is buried 
in the dim swir!s of the crystal set days, but the ringing 
shout “We want Wilikie’” galvanized 50,000,000 listeners 
in 1940 who found they were really sitting ringside in 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. This was a result of 
months of planning and myriad manhours put in by the 
networks. A long leap from Madison Square Garden in 
1924 with Graham MacNamee manning a single mike. So, 
it was a natural progression and one that the audience 
had come to accept as a matter of course, that at the 
*44 Convention the split second timing paid off. Thus we 
had one radio reporter covering Governor Dewey's plane 
when it left Albany, another took over on the arrival at 
Chicago. a third broadcast shortwave from the Motor- 
cade, still another at the entrance to Convention Hall, and 
three more commentators reported the scene from three 
different eve-views when he walked into the white glare of 
the rostrum. 





Beer Mug as Transmitter | 

When the Democratic nomination fell on the surprised 
shoulders of a relatively obscure Senator named Harry 
Truman. I switched over from my booth in the Gallery 
to Ken Banghart with a roving “beer mug” transmitter 
on the floor. The swarm of well-wishers at the Truman 
box buffeted Ken and busted his transmitter, but it was 
by now a standard part of special events procedure that 
we had another beer mug—and reporter—standing by on 
the floor, and when even he couldn’t break through the 
crowd, he switched back to the booth where HVK and I 
kicked it around till the melee subsided. 





Perhaps it’s fitting that we review the special events 
story in terms of the political conventions because it was 
in °48 in Philadelphia, that special events broadcasting 
entered a new phase—television. For hours I sat at a 
mike, tailoring my talk to the scene revealed on the 
monitor before me by the roving eye of the cameras. 
I learned there that the special events reporter on TV 
has to know a lot more and talk considerably less than 
his brother on the radio side, and I also discovered a 
surprising fact—from working with politicos and just 
plain people—that TV interviews are easier to do than 
radio Perhaps because the subjects know they can be 
seen as well as heard, it feels more natural to them and 
they give out better. 


Since '48 in Philly—the high spots have come fast and 
frequentiy—the 16-hour uninterrupted stretch in front 
of the cameras on the Truman-Dewey returns, when my 
beard under the greasepaint grew almost as fast as the 
mounting figures—the Inaugural in January, °49, when 
more people witnessed Truman taking the oath than had 
seen all the Inaugurals from General Washington till then 
—and down to the tremendously gripping telecasts from 
the UN Security Council last August when Russia’s Malik 
took over the President’s chair and revealed better than 
any commentator to 5,000,000 American televiewers a day 
the true and diabolic nature of Soviet diplomacy. 


Yes—through 20 years and 40,000 station breaks since 
that first news broadcast on a carbon mike from the tip 
of Manhattan, special events reporting has given me a 
chance to work in one of the most rewarding of broad- 
casting’s many fields. It’s an area, I think, where the mike 
and now the camera, can do a job unequalled by any 
other communciations means. “I speak to you now 
from...” On the scene! There’s nothing can beat it. 
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Still a Great Sister Act 


By JOSEPH H. McCONNELL 
(President, NBC) 


No man in this hazardous world can predict the future with absolute 
certainty. But we do know that in war or in peace the radio and tele- 
vision industry will continue to be expansion-minded. That is its 
nature. Growth is a built-in feature. | 

Thus, however the year end uncertainties may 
vanish or harden in 1951, we broadcasters can and 
should face the future with confidence based on 
the vital importance of our industry to our national 
community—no other medium so quickly makes a 
people one—and on the basis of our progress In 
the vear just past 

Defense needs, of course, will be our first pri- 











ority Our production facilities may possibly be 
absorbed in whatever degree is needed by tne 
tar Defense eocas 1 k¢ ) | nce n 
entific research field. gut ne er of these pos- 
I es ill affect tl quall of pre ng of 
Joe McConnell ' er radio or teley on c 

Television grew up almost overnight in 1950, a 
young giant taking giant strides towards its destiny as the world’s great- 
est advertising and entertainment medium. The velocity of this growth 
and expansion is without parallel in history. But, as I say, growth and 
the idea of growth lie at the very core of this resourceful industry. We 

need to be thoughtful, but we need not be afraid of our future 

We ought all to 1 ember that in 1950 we restored our own self 
con nee al hen t advertiser's confidence in radio as a medium 
( 1 ne ! ( ne I 110 
an i ( i i } n i n l a 
again ! 

Radio and its orous new partner, television, together provide the 
preat ass communication medium in America In 1951, more than 
ever before they ill guarante swift and efficient transmission of 
Vital iIniol ition to the public The vill provide more intensive re- 
porting of current developments. They will permit wider expression 
( rvin nt Ol 
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it the vear’s end. there were 10.000,000 television sets in American 
homes and television service was available to areas of the country with 


a population of more than $0,000,000 persons \dvertisers showed a 
new appreciation for its pulling power—results told the story Pro- 
gr: ning and production were immensely improved and picture quality 
mace new advan Television became a truly national advertising 


medium. 


Pienty Exeitement on Agenda 

Yet. this television exvansion is only beginning. If the government's 
freeze on new stations is rescinded. television bioadcasting service will 
be extended in 1951 to new areas of the nation More stations and 
more receivers. of course, will mean more broadcasting hours and 
betier procrams 


During the vear the industry will give particular attention to 

1. Increased use of daytime hours for television broadcasts through 
better pro¢grems 

2. Emphasis on educational programs through reexamination of edu- 
Cation’s role in television; 

3. Additional nctwork time for news reporting because of interna- 
tional conditions 

4. Emphasis on publie affairs programs to help clarify the great issues 
facing the nation 

On ihe enteriainment front, we made great progress in 1950 in solv- 
ing television’s drain on creative talent At NBC, for example. we 
developed cur Sunday and Wednesday night series, in which we ro- 
tated outstanding entertainers and comedy stars. And our Saturday 
night schedule made it possible for smaller advertisers to participate in 
major shows which only high budget sponsors could previously afford. 
These developments should widen the economic base of television, thus 
permitting more sponsors to use the medium in the future. 

The immense advances of television have supplemented radio’s role 
in the communications picture. We believe that radio and television 
are destined to march ahead together. Neither will kill the other. 

We demensirated in 1950 that there is nothing wrong with radio 
that showmenship can’t cure. Public acceptance of our Sunday night 
“Big Show” lvought the entertainment value of radio to a new peak. 
Our “Operation Tandem” demonstrated that new techniques can sell 
radio on a healihy basis for both the network and the advertiser 
This multiple participation plan will bring the cost of radio advertising 
to new lows tadio will continue in 1951 to be the country’s largest 
and most economic circulation medium. 

We iniend to pursue a constant policy of basing our rate structure 
for both media on a sound and accurate appraisal of program and lis- 
tening audiences 

It will be our policy for the coming year to plan for peace and vet 
we shail be ready for any emergency. Radio and television have a 
great Yole to fill. They will follow the nation’s lead. 
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,ents all over the globe, map-makers. 
newsree] men, artists, etce., make 


By DOUGLAS EDWARDS 

Today, the newscaster on video 
as opposed to radio, is no longer 
alone in the privacy of his little 


th 


studio. He is now tace to face W! 
the millions who watch the news 

Back in the genteel era of one 
dimension and scripts, he used his 
voice to make the headlines 
create the heavy bold type 
italics small type. His voice 
alone attempted to create the 
dramatic, humorous, pathetic, the 
startling elements of the history 
of our time, 

Now the voice is but one facet 
of a highly organized operation. 

The newsman no longer sur- 
rounded by walls, no longer aided 
by illusion, must be as factual and 
as real as a weather report. Where 
the radio reporter stressed and un- 
derlined by use of voice alone, the 
video reporter brings visual aids 
By the use of maps, charts, news- 
reel films. stills, ete., attention is 
taken away from the well-rounded 
tones of the reporter and the eye 
follows graphically the news in pic- 
ture. 

And here in front of the camera 
the problem of emphasis as com- 
pared to the radio beat is a much 
different proposition. 

A TV reporter who does not con- 
trol his facial expression; who 
over-acts; could be accused of edi- 
torializing. One arched eye-brow 
can color the news more than a 
thousand vocal infléctions! 

I do not mean to imply that a 
newscaster must do the news 
frozen-faced. This might annoy 
the viewer and create the false im- 
pression that the reporter is a 
rather dull and uninteresting per- 
sonality. But in running down his 
commentary for the evening, the 
video reporter must take = great 
care when on camera that he does 
not go too far in the opposite di- 
rection, especially when concern- 
ing himself with key events. 

The video reporter is part of the 
never-ending parade of places and 
faces. He is seen with Winston 
Churchill on film. Or live. He 
appears nightly with shots of bank 
robbers and scientists, politicians 
and trout fishermen. The viewer 
of news shows now associates a 
face with the news rather than a | 
voice. 

Of course all the basic rules of 
good newscasting as developed in 
radio still apply to TV: 

News must be delivered accu- 
rately and intelligently. 

Words and phrases must be pro- 
nounced clearly. 

Correct pronunciation of for- 
eign places in the news must be 
checked before airtime. 

We start preparing my week- 
night show, seen at 7:30 p.m. over 
the CBS-TV at 9:30 in the morning. 
All day long the news keeps chang- 
ing, and therefore the newscast it- 
self is in a fluid state up until air- 
time, and right into the show end- 
ing at 7:45 p.m. We have neve! 
had to make excuses for our motto: 
“We can't be beat until 7:45 p.m.” 

The team-work of correspond- 





a video news show a thrilling ex- | 
perience, one where you are al- 
Ways prepared to expect the un- | 
expected. ! 


AM and TV—To Each Its Own 


By WILLIAM H. FINESHRIBER, JR. 


(Vice President and Program Director, Mutual Broadcasting System) 


Your memory need not be too long in this business to recall the 
encomiums and wild predictions that greeted radio’s first coming of 
age. The then-new medium was the answer to all problems of com- 
munication and of advertising. It was only a matter of time until 
magazines, newspapers, movies and phonograph records would be relics 
of an embryonic past. 

While radio has far from realized its full programming potential, it 
has grown as an advertising medium to a size beyond the vision of 
its early prophets. Yet its $450,000,000 gross annual take has not bank- 
rupted a single major competing medium. On the contrary—just take 
a look at the figures 

It is hardly necessary to argue the point that television will not re- 
place radio in the foreseeable future. The same television enthusiasts 
who were inscribing the tombstone of sound broadcasting two vears ago 
are now heralding its vitality. They are pointing up some hard facts 
which need little elaboration: that television sets sold throughout the 
country now total some 8,000,000, and radio homes are close to 42,- 
000,000, but more significantly, that even during this period of tele- 
vision’s hyper-thyroid growth, the number of new radio homes has out- 
stripped television better than two to one. In the first six months of 
1950, while TV's growth was getting all the attention, set makers had 
sold more than 6,000,000 individual radios of all types. In the same 
period they sold less than 3,000,000 television sets. 

A few conclusions seem justified. In the years immediately ahead, 
television will be concentrated in urban areas—in the most populous 
communities. Network TV soon will be within reach of approximately 
half the nation’s homes. But it will be slow reaching anything like the 
other half. Since hundreds of towns and cities lack the population to 
afford a television station, radio will remain their principal source of 
entertainment and intormation. 

Carving Mutual’s Niche | 


This fact is particularly pertinent for the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, with its network of 540 stations, more than 300 of which are the 
only network voice in town \ study made earlier this year in 116 of 
these representative one-station markets reveals that less than one-half 
of one percent of all interviewed listeners reported any television view- 
ing. Here alone there is a tremendous, continuing job for radio—and 
specifically Mutual—to do. 


Television will probably have little effect on the market for automo- 
bile radios. I have read of some taxi companies installing TV sets, but 
a number of states have already drafted laws making them illegal for 
private cars. Approximately 15° of today’s 85,000,000 radio sets are 
in automobiles, and this figure will undoubtedly increase. Similarly, 
it is a good guess that television is not likely to replace portable radios 
for a good long time to come, 

These three areas—the smaller towns and rural districts, the auto- 
mobile audience, and listeners to portable sets—are the ones radio wins 
by default. How about the great metropolitan populations where 
radio and television will compete directly in the home? That question 
reminds me of the old wheeze about, “Have you stopped beating your 
wife?” It sounds straightforward enough, but it’s a little too simple, 
I'm not sure that the competition is going to be so direct. 

The addition of sight to sound broadcasting does not necessarily 
mean double satisfaction for the audience. Consider for a moment 
that most consistent staple of broadcasting, the program type always 
voted most popular in the category polls: News. Television has yet to 
add any significant dimension to general news coverage. In Special 
Events, yes—the TV job on political conventions alone is evidence of 
real superiority; but for straight news and commentary? The con- 
sensus of competent newsmen remains in favor of radio. For speed in 
reporting, for relative objectivity, for balanced presentation, the older 
medium seems to have inherent advantages. There is less necessity to 
make a “show” out of the news, less temptation to distort values for 
sake of the eye, more opportunity for concentration on the news itself, 

_Look next at music. particularly instrumental music, popular or se- 
rious. It is at best doubtful whether television can add to listener 
enjoyment of the Philharmonie or of Guy Lombardo. How many 
angle shots can you take of a violin section or a saxophone—and what 
do they add to the music? Even the rich field of drama. which holds 
so much promise for television, is not lost to radio. I'm far from con- 
vinced that stage sets, props, and even interpolated movie shots will 
supersede the listener's imagination in all air drama. I don't know 
how much time a viewer can or will spend before an orthicon image. 

W hat seems likely to me is that radio and television will flourish side 
by side, with each finding its own level by concentrating on the things 
it can do best. Of course there will be competition —sometimes for 
the same audience and for the same ad\ ertising dollar. In the smaller 
markets and rural areas, the 50° of the population that television will 
be slow to reach, the competition to radio may be long postponed (an 
obvious advantage to Mutual, which so much more intimately than any 
other network, serves these communities). , 

But the challenge to the ingenuity and programming brains of both 
See ee ee ae In shaking dow n strengths and 

ei g What is germanely radio and what is right 
only tor television, program quality must be the gainer. 
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Some Reflections On 


A Bustling Young Giant 


By COMMANDER MORTIMER W. LOEWI 
(Director, Du Mont Network) 


The year 1950 was one of 
hievement for the television in- 
dustry It not only marked the 
lium’s emergence as a potent 
‘ainment and sales force, but 
ded it with several opportun- 
to demonstrate the many- 
{ ted potentials of TV service 
ough only 107 video stations 
the air, for example, tel 
income is already 25°¢ of 
idio’s. with its more than 
tations Already, too, the 
of TV network sponsors has 
d ahead of radio’s, which has 
ndied from 132 a year ago to 
No Television’s sponsor list 
wn from 66 last Decembe1 
December, while gro 
< billings stepped up from 
$12.000,000 in 1849 to an 
ed $20,000,000 for 1950 


on 


e communities now en 
York-produced “‘live” t 
iinst 26 last vear. Ns 


) OOO ot the nauon 
4? (00.000 families are within 
the television beam, and 
e already more than 


) ) ets circulated among 

49 total: 3,950,009 
able and microwave 
ve extended television's 
Oo many new regions dur- 

t 12 months. 

\ total of 62 cities are covered 
'\V networks. For one pro- 
the Notre Dame home 
foo | games—Du Mont created 
gest interconnected video 
mokuUD ever joined for a_ single 
event by one sponsor. It brought 
» contests to 44 citles, which 
83 ot all sets in the nation 
The total number of sponsored 
network shows inereased from 78 
1949 to 162 in 1950, a rise of 84 


¢ 
rf 


Supporting the view of televi- 
nm proponents who contended 
it the medium would open new 
pportunities for other gommunica- 
on enterprises, instead of de- 
veloping at their expense, were re- 
ports by Printer’s Ink and Editor 
& Publisher, which indicated that 
television progress was being 
made only at the expense of radio 
among communications media. 

Advertising linage for month!y 
magazines, according to Printer’s 
Ink. rose from 12,677,755 for the 
period from January through No- 
vember, 1949, to 13,336.776 for the 
corresponding 1950 period. For the 
period from January through Oc- 
tober, linage in nationally week!yv 
magazines increased from 14,009.- 
332 in 1949 to 14,657,659 this vear, 
while bi-weekly linage stepped up 
from 983.166 to 1,115,753 for the 
same period. Women's magazine 
linage fell off slightly, from 11,- 
631.545 from January through No- 
vember, 1949, to 11,217,036 from 
January through November of this 
year 

Newspaper linage, according to 


an Editor & Publisher compilation 
from Media Records, based on fig- 
ures from 52 cities, increased 5.6° 
over 1949—from  1,671,258.898 to 
1,765,126,062. Figures are for the 
period from January through Sep- 
tember. Part of this increase was 
due to the tremendous advertising 
investment of TV itself, as manu- 
facturers took space to promote 
their receivers and sponsors spent 
heavily to build audiences for their 
shows 


Despite these impressive strides, 
however, this bustling voung giant 
of American business and indus- 
try was hampered by serious grow- 
ing pains, most of them of deep 
and continuing public concern. 
Some problems were spawned witti- 
in the industry, some government- 
created or government-imposed 
and others the result of immature 
thought on the part of the public 

to how the ble ngs of this 
mediam should be made available 


1o it 
‘Monopoly’ Threat 


For instance: as 1951 bows in 
television is entering the third 
vear of the FCC-imposed “freeze” 
on new station: \s a result, 40° 
of the nation is s:ill without any 
TV service at all, and virtually all 
other areas have insufficient out- 
lets—a_ situation which fosters 
monopoly—a monopoly created by 
the government. 

The very plethora of top-talent 
shows attracted by the medium’s 
amazing growth is, in fact, becom- 
ing a problem of two-sided con- 
cern. Treated daily to a profusion 
of the country’s greatest entertain- 
ers, Many, viewers, like Queen Vic- 
toria, are muttering: “We are not 
amused.” 

Meanwhile, both manufacturers 
and sponsors—the men expected to 
foot TV programming. bills—have 
begun to ask themselves and their 
advertising agencies whether the 
medium is worth its price. Lacking 
a network setup to reach all mar- 
kets and thus reduce the cost of 
reaching prospective customers in 
any one town, even the wealthiest 
sponsors are becoming “cost-per- 
rating-point-conscious,” and with 
reason: a one-hour big-name ex- 
travagance may soon cut into an 
advertising bankroll by as much 
as $70,000. Ten years ago such a 
sum would have launched a top 
Broadway musical or three Broad- 
way plays. The big question, as we 
move into the new year, is: Can 
we learn to use this marvelous 
new medium economically? 

Meanwhile, its zooming income 
was constantly underscored during 
the year by the problem of sky- 
rocketing costs, which shot up 
rapidly and steadily all along the 
line. Compared with radio, for in- 
stance, coaxial cable costs are 
fantastically high; to be specific, 
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seven times as high as radio’s wire. 
Pending the construction of new 
TV stations, which would help 


divide transmission costs these 
cost seem fated to remain that 
wa\ 


It is imperative that television 
devise ways to make its service 
available at a cost comparable to 
those of other media which are 
popular with national and majo} 
local advertisers 

Du Mont’s activity in daytime 
programming is one example. Alr 
time is less expensive then. Thus 
six advertisers share the cost on 
Du Mont's “Your Television 
Shopper,” some for investments as 
low as $100 per day. Our ‘“Caval- 
cade of Stars” and “Star Time” 
programs, hour-long night-time 
shows, are sponsored by associated 
drug and grocery chains and illus- 
trate a technique which permits 
several advertisers to take advan- 
tage of a high cost show on a 
share-the-cost basis. 


Color Issue | 

A problem of increasing impor- 
tance concerns the place that Uncle 
Sam should occupy in the nation’s 
televesion picture. It is an odd 
fact, but true, that Federal govern- 
ment activity of one kind or an- 
other lies at the root of most of 
the industry’s pressing problems. 

Just when the public’s eagerness 
for television had stepped up re- 
ceiver production to 200.000 sets a 
month, the FCC adopted a non- 
compatible color system, creating 
so much uncertainty in prospec- 
tive buyers’ minds that sales 
plummeted by 50°7. Almost at the 
same moment Congress imposed a 
10°° federal excise tax on receiv- 
ers, and the Federal Reserve Board 
added another burden in the form 
of a credit restriction, which fur- 
ther limited sales by requiring 
25°° down payment on teleset pur- 
chases and reducing the financing 
period to 15 months. 

Now we're confronted with an 
excess profits tax, which would 
make it virtually impossible for 
manufacturers and station owners 
who have invested heavily to get 
the industry going to recover their 
investment in the medium. 

Along with its problems, televi- 
sion turned up with several new 
uses during 1950. 


> | 
Alert industry leaders became | 
increasingly aware of the fact that | 


television was more than a sales 
and advertising medium, and many 
a thoughtful person saw that tele- 
vision had the capacity to be some- 


thing vastly more than the means | 


of bringing a movie into one’s liv- 
ing room at the turn of a knob. 
Its educational, health and busi- 


ness potentialities, for example, | 


promise to be enormous. The Du 
Mont Network took a major step 
in this direction when it intro- 
duced its closed circuit television 
system. The system made its debut 
in September, when the network 
was used by Schenley Distributors 
to beam its fall sales program—in 
complete privacy—to several thou- 
sand salesmen and dealers, assem- 
bled before centrally located re- 
ceivers in 18 widely scattered 
areas. 

Du Mont used the svstem itself 
a few weeks later when it tied in 
its station affiliates in a telecast 
which briefed network operators 
on the current status of the color 
controversy. 

Closed circuit TV looms as an 
important new industrial tool— 
for sales meetings, stockholder 
get-togethers, plant training 


| courses, new product demonstra- 
|tions, ete. It also has many non- 
industrial applications. A varia- | 


tion of the system found an im- 


Washington. 

The hullabaloo and tub-thumping about color television which in 
recent months have rent the ozone would be a disgrace to a band of 
monkeys. Never before has so simple a matter been immersed in such 
a thick miasma of lethal smog 

Let’s stop screaming long enough to take one little gander at the 
facts. On May 26, 1950, the FCC completed eight months of hearings 
on the subject of color television. All interested parties wanting to be 
heard were heard without prejudice \ll were given the right of thor- 
ough cross examinations. Actual field tests, demonstrations and exhibi- 
tions were witnessed and everyone had the benefit of listening to end- 


sless expert engineering testimony under cross examination. Not only 


were the technical aspects of color television explored painstakingly but 
the economics inherent in it were thoroughly examined 

On the basis of the record which closed on May 26, 1950. the Com- 
mission issued its report on Sept. 1. It proposed to license the CBS 
system for commercial operation but held off final action for 30 days 
to give the television manufacturing an opportunity to advise if it would 
build adaptors and converters to make the system commercially accept- 
able. But instead of cooperating, the industry started screaming and 
organized a sit-down strike. The Commission forced to the wall by this 
maneuver, exercised the only choice it had and issued its 
making final its decision for CBS colo 


ond report, 


However, Chairman Coy made it very clear that progress would not 
be stymied, that the door to improvement remained open. This is his 
statement: 

“The Commission cannot and will not close its eves to any 
new developments in the radio field—and this includes im- 
proved color television systems.” 

I don’t know how the English language can make the situation clearer. 
It is certain that there wil! be improvements in all systems. There even 
may be an entirely new and much better color system than any now 
known. The Commission has no right under the law to foreclose the 
public from the fruits of progress nor will it do so. 

It must be kept in mind always that the effect of the Commission’s 
order is permissive, not compulsory. The FCC has no authority to re- 
quire manufacturers to build convertors and adaptors. 

Nevertheless, the Commission's decision is going through the courts. 
If those who pursued this course honesily believe they have a better 
system now than that which the Commission said was best as of May 26, 
i950, they can petition the Commission for a hearing at which time 
their improvements will be evalued under the very standards of juridical 
procedure which they themselves insist uvon for others. But they have 
not taken advantage of that orderly and simple approach. They prefer 
to incite rebellion in the industry 

The case likely will now go to the Sunreme Court. The net effect of 
that is delay—delay—delay, and the nation is the loser. 

[ condemn in no uncertain terms the chortles and gurglings and glee 
of the manufacturing industry over delay and their well financed propa- 
ganda campaign to make it appear that the Commission refuses to look 
at improvements. Neither do I rejoice over their contention that the 
war mobilization picture makes moot the whole question of color tele- 
vision progress and its scientific development. Nevertheless, as the elec- 
tronic industry is brought more and more into defense production, man- 
ufacture of radio and television receivers will be reduced sharply. 

My position from the first has been to give the American people the 
very best color television which science can provide at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. I do not now nor have I ever preferred one system over 
another nor one telecaster over another. From the first, my fight has 
been against the tendency to drag our feet on color television. What I 
want is the best, the quickest. 


portant surgical use during the ent, it is taken too much tor 
year, for instance, when a televi- granted that education via televi- 
sion camera set up in a New York sion, for instance, should be fi- 
hospital operating room  trans- nanced by the networks or the ad- 
mitted—in full color—the details vertisers. Proponents of this view 
of an operation to several hundred ignore the fact that under the 
doctors in another part of the hos- United States system education is 
pital. a public responsibility, and that 

It is obvious that some means some form of public support shouid 
of financing these phases of tele- be provided for this new teaching 
vision must be developed. At pres- tool. 
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A New Facet of .TV 


Sports Coverage 


By RED BARBER 
CBS Director of Sports (AM & TV) 


The most uncertain factor in 
broadcasting and or telecasting is 
a sports event No matter how 


attractive the event appears in ad- 
vance it can become dull and crab 
and lopsided wnen = it occurs 
Wheneve! we 1edule 1 single 
football game at CBS we ho'd ¢ 
} it] ovir t won't go 35 to 0 
o < nN PY 

inere S ( l 
] h € n L { 1 
« 1 Go t l op ”) aio 
} ied . 01S I Ve 
€> € ( ng bar < oO ke 
the field 

At CBS e had es pact n 
1 na iS OLnersS, eT an 
I ) 1O I to- 
gethe I 9-26 G4 i ( 
ha ! 
© < Y t 
We MUS n If 
1 es () acve.oO} e! oO tie 
multiple ». ed the Ri d- 
up } | S 4 ecte@ by 
John D s merely a lotic 
extens 0 ind too we lad l 
qgio pro of ¢ rage and 1 
pact imp bie for television to 
produce 

A 4 


elevision has shown us an 


entirely mew and highly provoca- 
tive facet of sports coverage that 
will eliminate — all uncertainty 
avout sports coverage sports 
from films. 

Nothing takes the place of the 
actual event itself, for as it is 
piaved, there is the uneertainty of 
what comes next. However. should 
the event be filmed, then comes 
the ovportunity to study the film, 
edit and select, time and balance, 


establish a theme, and build to an 
ordered conclusion. 

This fall Dr. Mal Stevens and I, 
working with our camera director, 
Jud Bailev, did two football games 
the day after they were plaved, 
and did every play of each game 
They were Navy-Northwestern and 
Columbia - Pennsylvania. Each 
game was done the next day. and 
each was handled within an agreed 
hour’s neriod, 

The film was cut to eliminate all 
but the actual plays. Several 
quences were done in slow motion, 
which was a tremendous change- 
of-pace. Three hours were spent 
by the narrators checking the film, 
and annotating the script. 


se- 


| Exploring New Techniques 
During an actual game the per- 

son at the microphone is trying to 

keep abreast of a constantly shilt- 


ing scene. Working against the 
film there are no changes. You 
can get ready with absolute cer- 


tainty for cach play. Thus a dras- 
tic change in reporting technique 
is made possible. 

Against the changeless conti- 
nuity of the film, the broadcaster 


also from a study of the films, you 


know that ai certain” linesman 
makes a key block without which 
the play would fail. So you men- 
tion. in advance of the play, 
“Watch the left guard, number 67, 
and ou'll see why the fullback 
kes 15 vards.”’ Viewers have 
reported this gives them their big- 
kick Otball n years, 

I kK i 

f l n I the 
t e | nd neve} ¢ 
n i t O! ¢ ot the pig- 

SK Y) 

F ver 20 yvears of radio re- 
porlting |] always wondered why a 
be suld play in the line, and al- 
101 he backs to get all the pub- 
licits The radio reporter can't do 

much about watching linemen, he 
too hard put seeing who has the 
nd the stener demands to 

10 times who | the ball 
and where it Is Che ener can 

T \ 


Sta\ abreast ol tne Pame 
h the possession 
tion of the ball itseif 
now gives the tellows in the 
and this 1S Vila 
yviewel 

and 


Furthermore 
istener or 
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when the 

the out- 
undecided, is a most par- 
rooter the 
Come the next day, or days 
fan is ready fora 
He who is 
and differ- 
mind. 


Line 


progress, 
come 1S 
tisan 
other 
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for one side or 
this same 
knows 
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going to win, 
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SO 1S 


achieved 
field of 
progress, 
something more about 


Television has already 
its basic potential in the 
covering sports events 1n 
We'll learn 


cameras, about direction, about 
narration. But not too much. 
Yet, in the field of sports by 


film over TV, we are still crawling. 
This is the single biggest field for 
study, experimentation, and ex- 
posure now at hand. Radio and 
TV. with rare exceptions, are re- 
peating themselves in pattern in 
covering sports. TV with films is 
just getting under way. 

And the more time that passes, 
the more attractive TV via sports 
films will become because of the 
growing library of films. It is in 
this area, let it be noted, that TV 
will provide additional sports in- 
terest, fans, and revenue. 





New Texas Outlet 
Freeport, Tex. 

The FCC has approved the ap- 
plication of the Brazosport Broad- 
casting Co. for a new. standard 
broadcast outlet to be built here for 
an estimated $9,825. Outlet will op- 
erate full time with 250 watts on 
1.490 kilocycles. Principals in the 
company are Kelly Bell and J. C. 
Stallings. 

Bell is owner of KOSF. Nacog- 


doches, and will have a 75°? inter- 


can direct the viewer to what will est in the new outlet, while Stall- 
happen betore it happens. You ings is station manager of KOSF 
know that the fullback will run and will have 25°o interest in the 
with the ball on the next play, and new station. 
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Congratulations to Variety 


JACK McELROY 


“Welcome to Hollywood"—ABC—Mondays through 


Fridays 
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THE THIRD MAN 


$v Charles Collingwood 


1 feel like the third man in a 
prize ring in my role as chairman 
on CBS-TV’s “People’s Platform.” 
Just like a fight referee, | have to 


keep the opponents slugging, some- 


times restrain them, and see that 
the blows conform with the rules 
of fair play. 

Each week when I present two 
outstanding personalities on my 
video show I'm the middleman on 
the program while they argue the 


pros and cons of current topics. 

Ive often heard it said that all 
the middleman or chairman of a 
television show has to do is intro- 
duce the debaters and ask some 
leading questions. Don't believe 
it! That method may suffice on 
radio, but not on television. As a 
go-between in these weekly dis- 
cussions the arbitrator has special 
problems for a TV show. For in- 
stance: 

Camera Technique. As chairman 
I must aid speakers in camera ap- 
proach. When I notice a speaker 
talking to the camera it’s my job 
to get him to talk to his opponent 
or to me. The best way to deal 
with this is to ask a question or 
add a bit of information. It usually 
works. Once distracted from the 
camera lens the speaker forgets it 
and looks at me or his opponent. 

Noise Makers: In radio a sheaf 
of papers is no probiem, but be- 
ware of them on TV! One day a 
distinguished guest appeared on 
my show with a volume of notes. 
He leafed through them. He rat- 
tled and shuffled them. Then he 
folded and creased them. It 
wouldn't have been fair of me to 
demand that he not refer to them, 
but since this tactic distracts and 
annoys viewers I had to put a stop 


to it. IL injected some questions. 
My guest didn’t know he_ had 
those papers at the end of the 
program. Now I use the same 


method with congressmen who in- 


variably arrive with a_ stack of 
notes. | 
There are. many special prob- 


They must be 


Guests often 


lems in television. 
handled on the spot. 


get tangled up with their oppo- 
nent or subject. Only once did I 
fail to clear the ring in this re- 


spect. 

When Sen. Brewster appeared to 
discuss with Eleanor Roosevelt, 
“What Does Loyalty to the United 
States Mean?” I attempted to- re- 
strain the senator from pursuing a 
personal attack on Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
views. But the senator would not 
yield. 

There’s one thing I don’t do as 
third man in this platform box- 
ing ring. While a fight referee 
helps decide the winner, I don't. 
The audience does! 





New WFAA-TV Manager | 


Dallas. 
Ralph W. Nimmons has_ been 
named station manager of WFAA- 


TV in a move separating television 
and radio operations of ithe Dallas 
News Broadcasting properties, ac- 
cording to manager Martin B. 
Campbell. 

Alex Keese, regional sales man- 
ager, has been named 


regional sales manager. 


assistant | 
manager, but will continue also as | 


By BEN LUDLOW 


With the exception of the deluxe 


‘top-priced; consoles and combina- 


tion sets, the audio ‘sound-pro- 
ducing) portion of your television 
set represents only about 7° of 
the manufacturer's production cost. 
And with very few exceptions, the 
amount allotted to music for TV 
programs is considerably less than 
this, percentage-wise, in relation to 
total budget. In fact, music 
can consider’ itself generously 
treated today if it is assigned 3c. 


show 


The reasons for this step-child 
status are many and varied; some 
good, some bad: some of necessity, 


habitual 
tion-wise. 


oversight o1 *‘“sur- 


thinking,” produc 


some ol 
render 


But the few of us fortunate 
enough to have landed an assign- 
ment to supply music for TV 
dramatic programs (‘live music— 
“orchestras” of two or more 
pieces) have faced an opportunity 
and a challenge. Budget restric 
tions have limited the size of the 
combinatio the amount of rehear- 
sal time, and even the amount ol 
cue, or background. music itself 
because of its scoring and copying 
cost. While small musical units are 
no novelty in the radio ‘or TY\ 
field, still their handling and con 
ception for TV dramatic use have 
become a new, or extended tech 


nique. 

Is the baby orchestra to be mag 
nified through fat scoring, or 
treated as chamber music? Is it to 
be miked on its own isolated pick- 
up, or blended into the overall 
studio audio? 


I have 


been fortunate in being 
able to combine the above possi- 
bilities, using each approach as 
necessity or taste dictated. On “The 


Ford Theatre” 1 have been working 
for a director, Franklin Schaffner, 
who is sympathetic to our musical 
limitations, and understanding in 
the artistic, and sometimes unusual 
use of the music to help tell the 
story. The music is considered rela- 


tive to its practical possibilities 

and needs seldom — stretched 

tov ard something which it is not, 
should not be. 


or 


Varying The Orchestral Colors 


I seldom use the same instrumen- 
tation twice. Each play has called 
for the use of its own orchestral 
colors. The size of the group never 
exceeds six players, but within this 
dimension many interesting com- 
binations have been used. If piano 
is called for, it is treated pianis- 
tically, as well as its usual use as 
“filling out” the ensemble sound. 
One entire romantic story was 
backed by simply a trio of violin, 
harp and accordian. Unusual wood- 
wind instruments, such as the bass 
oboe, and the contra-alto clarinet 
are employed, lending colors to the 
musical themes not usually heard. 

In composing for television 
drama, some timings (if scenes are 
to be backed) must be guessed at. 
The 


actual reading of the script 
lines, as in radio. can be fairly 
closely measured in advance, but 


action and movement, and camera 
maneuvers must be allowed for. 


| Orchestrating For TV 


By HANK SYLVERN 


Compare music for radio and for 
television and you'll find the TV 
tempos are much more difficult to 
project. 

To be sure, in both mediums you 
are always working under pres- 
sure, Take the case of “Suspense” 
via CBS-TV, for instance. I sit in 
at the run-through the evening of 
the telecast and when I arrive at 
the studio and pick up my script I 


haven't vet written a single note. 

\s the actors carry out their 
roles, I make pencilled notes on 
my script. Sometimes I sneak in 
a few audible bars just to get the 
feel of a phrase. Then the actors 
take their break and 1 open up 
with my organ setting up every 


bit of background music to be used 


during the show later in the eve- 
ning. By dress-rehearsal time I 
have my background strains all 


prepared, 
Television is tougher because the 


actor is reciting from memory, not 
reading from. script. Naturally, 
he will in TV more often miss a 
line or a cue. So l fill in with 
music to give him moral support 
until he is able to pull himself to- 
gether and carry on. I suppress a 
special effect in musie until the 
actor catches up with me. 
Silence in television particu- 
larly can be a very effective gim- 
mick. You know the sudden shock 


vou experience during a tense mo- 
ment when the music stops and 
deadly silence fills the stage. 
Perspective in video must 
maintained at all times. If the 
viewer door he ex- 
pects the actor’s voice to diminish 
in volume and the music must do 
likewise. Should he be in a night- 
club, the volume of the music will 


be 


sees a close 


rise as he walks toward a band 
playing. 

Never Enough Eyes { 

In instances such as these, the 


musical director must keep just as 
active an eye on the actor on 
the music in front of him. In tele- 
vision we use split phones, picking 
up all sounds—voices of actors, 
stage noises, camera rumbles and 
instructions from the directors. Ad- 
ditionally, a musical director must 
watch the action. 

Underscoring printed credits on 
the TV picture, setting the scene 
and mood of a drama, and more 
complicated musical bridges are 
all part of the TV musical diree- 
tor’s chore. The good conductor 
must be careful to underplay at all 
times, for the actor, not the music 
man, is the star. 

I can recall the times I filled in for 
an airplane when the sound track 
went dead and I have provided an 
“impossible” whirling device effect 
for “Suspense,” both on = abso- 
lutely the spur of the moment! 
Variety shows like “This Is Show 
Business” present similar problems 
on occasion. 

Television, vou might say, is a 
combination of everything. It’s 
more than just movies, radio, 
vaudeville, the Broadway stage or 
what have you. It’s all these eve- 
nues of entertainment rolled into 
one, and as a result it is five or 
10 times tougher! 
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Formula for Future: Change | 


By NILES TRAMMELL 
(Chairman of Board, NBC) 


Looking back in retrospect it becomes clear that change has always 
been the order of the day for radio. Change has been its one dominant 
characteristic. Change has been the secret of its success. Change is 
the formula for its future expansion. Change may be the key for its 

survival at the end of the next 25 vears. _ 


The problems coming up for all of us in 1951 and 








the years beyond that will give us a chance to 
ploneer anew and to go forward into new fields of 
service to the people, the government and business 
and industry . recommend this view to all mi 
colleagues in broadcastin and especially to those 
who become unduly alarmed and harassed in thei 
thoughts over the eventual future of dio iin 
he onrushit expansion of te 
One wei Il do » | ) 1¢ 
avertise i I I i oO 
iS Many \ r ( i Lu re O proac 
ile Finn manned casuin as there are conversationalist Sometime: 
there 1s so much unjustified pessimism and un- 
m that it’s difficult to obtain a perspective And per- 
hat is needed most in our harried and hectic vorld ot 
of the matter 's that no one todav know exactly just what 
of radio will be precisely just as no one can predict with 
certainty the future of television About the on thing we 
both is that they will undergo great \ n the ne 
century and the change | be p 
Looking Ahead to L975 
head to 1975 we can pretty well accept the foregone con- 
by then television will be a mature medium which blankets 
saturating all major markets and extending even to rural 
( ion will be available night and dav just as radio is to- 
‘ e will be two or three television sets in millions of homes 
ngsters will be equipped with portables. Anyone with any 
on can begin to see what an overwhelming effect this power- 


n will have on the country 


. of us get the shudders at this stage of dayv-dreaming when 
et down to considering the future of radio. What will it be in 1975? 
lio be a supplementary service or a specialized service? Will 


h-powered stations in major cities survive or will only the 
ons operated on skeleton bases be the style of the day? Or 
would you bet with me that the whole radio system may be patterned 
on today’s and that radio will be sold in combination with television, 


offering an overall service to the American home? 


These are some thoughts to think about when we indulge in day- 
eamin but vou and I know this isn't the time for dayv-dreaming 
We are, after all, business men and we should take a business man’s 


approach to the problem. 


Reflections on Patterns 
Here are a few of them, as I see them 
We must start programming radio for television homes and develop 
new types and forms of radio entertainment which will hold on to lis- 


teners in TV homes for as long as possible 


We must price our programs and our medium realistically and in 


keeping with the times. Radio's low cost efficiency is still unmatched 
by any other medium and we should keep it that way, forever, if pos- 
sible 


We must develop new and spectacular methods of promoting radio 


to attract new listeners, hold the old and hold our own as long as we 
can against the inroads of television 


We must develop new and different sales plans to attract new ad- 


vertisers and give greater flexibility to our present customers. There 
are literally thousands of American businesses which can make profit- 
able use of network radio on specially devised bases. seasonal and 
otherwise. An inspection of any major American magazine will tell 
you who they are. 


Let us not. for a moment, believe. however, that television has no 


problems other than those airising from its growing pains. It has a few 
of its own, too, and we should pay attention to them now, before it is 
too late. 


First of all, we have the daily problem of tempering our enthusiasm 


and imagination for this dynamic new medium with the views of the 
business man. That means keeping television within business bounds 
and continually lowering its cost and increasing its efficiency to the 


advertiser. 
Secondly, let's make sure television attains its intellectual destiny 


without hindrance from us. We all know what a great medium for 
entertainment and enlightenment we have in the scientific miracle of 
our age. Let's endeavor to make certain that the television screen is 
lit in the homes of America with the type of programs that will create 
an intellectual miracle in the minds of our people. 




















HARRY BABBITT | 
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Do you know that there are 
hundreds of radio advertisers in 
New York who couldn't tell you 
the difference between a Neilsen 


and a Hooper o SMB and Adver 
test \Vlost of them ire b 1ci' 
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cipal inguage groups in the Nev 
York market. We've done 1 not 
to convince our hardy perrenial: 
but rather to satisfv agen execu 
Lives who Insist on eeing tacts 
and figures. In every case the find 
ings have justified our confidence 


and that of the longtime users of 
foreign language facilitie 


\ few months ago we did a very 
elaborate study of the Italian popu 
lation in New York and came up 


; 


with some revealing facts 
inating information about 2.000.- 
000 Italians, actually more than re- 
side in Rome. Here are a few of 
the findings, some of which vou 
probably never knew till now 
One-third of the highest paid 
jobs in New York are held by 
Italo-Americans emploved in the 
needlecraft and building trades, 
and as teamsters and longshore- 
men. Their purchasing power has 
risen almost 250° in the past 10 
vears. The Italian family with an 
average size ot 3.97 is larger than 
the non-Italian family with 3.64 
There are three wage earners per 


illum 


Italian-American family as com- 


pared with less than two in all 
families in New York City. Trans- 


late these statistics into consumer 


needs and they loom very large! 
Wine is consumed more liberally 
in Italian homes while whiskey 


used compares with the New York 


City average. Beer and ale enjoy 


about 10°° more popularity among 


Italians than non-Italians. Cigar 


smoking too is more characteristic 
of the Italian male. 


___Exploding Old Myths | 





The extent of shopping ‘in food, 


drug, and cosmetic stores is higher 
among Italians than the New York 
City average. Every known brand 
name in these fields was found on 
pantry shelves and in medicine 
chests. Ownership in appliances 
is higher, while apartment dwell- 
ing is lower. 

If the survey did nothing else, 
it helped to explode the old myth 
that foreign language families con- 
sume a few staple food items to 
the exclusion of practically any- 
thing else. It demonstrated also 
that Italian homes are using Amer- 
ican food and drug products just 
as much as, and in some cases even 


| more than, their neighbors. 


What does all this mean’? That 


ithe foreign language listener is a 
livery good potential customer for 


practically every advertised prod- 
uct. A good many agencies have 
begun to see the light, judging by 
increased national billings which 
language stations are enjoying. Of 


course, a lot of smart national ad- 


vertisers have been using the 
market quietly for vears. The type 


/of research outlined here should 
prove attractive to many others. 


Progressive language — stations 


‘have geared their programs to a 


plane which compares favorably 
with the best in network and in- 
dependent standards. New and im- 
proved research techniques are con- 


istantly being sought to satisfy 


agency. demands for new statisti- 
ca! data. The results should prove 
beneficial to all concerned. 
Specialized formats are achiev- 
ing a new place in the competitive 
radio spectrum and the future of 
foreign language’-—_—rradio looks 


brighter than ever. To quote an, 


advertising executive who has been 
using Italian radio for years; “To 
reach the Italian market, we have 
preferred the high-powered riffle 
of Italian media to th2 buch-shot 
of English language.” 
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proble n that bi 
video program, the Lieb 

production has several ad 


which set it apart from 


This is because Lieb 


indie producer in the 
sense of the word, with 
his setup probably resembling that 
Hollywood indie more than 


TV impresario can 
Liebman himself put 
out the product and 


as our distributor.” 
Under this setup, Liebman is in 
the happy’ position (fora produce) 
of having virtually no contact with 
sponsors and their agen- 
Several times in the past he 
objected to agency demands 
where a certain commer- 


be slotted during the 


But, instead of taking 
argument to them, Liebman 


NBC to fight out ce 


to go to the agencies,” 
he said, “because as soon as I give 
entree to the show, I’m 


might want to step in 


running things.” As far 
bankrollers are concerned, 
he compared his show to a maga- 
“We publish the magazine,” 
“and the sponsors take 


That way they have 


as little program control as adver- 


over the editorial 


policy of a magazine.” 
other TV producers are 
hold their dry-run re- 
hearsals in reconverted beer-halls, 
alleys and almost ans 
available space they can 
find, Liebman, in his capacity as 
an indie producer, has four com- 
plete floors of space in a building 
on Manhattan’s W. 56th strect. 
special studios or of- 
fices for each group, including the 
vocal chorus, stars Sid 
Caesar and Imogene Coca, chore- 
Oographer James Starbuck, writers 




















NELSON CASE 
Loweli Thomas Program 
Armstrong Circle Theatre 
Ken Murray Show 
Frigidaire Comedy Hour 





RADIO-TV 


Blow Sit-In 
igtime TV Production 


By BOB STAHL 


business of staging a big- 
fullblown musical show 
television week after week, 
with singers, dancers, a 


liams Quartet 
is also housed in the building 


Music department 


ontrois Scenery 


choreography 


singing and ¢ 


cont 


in each Friday wnen the rehearsais 


has becn upped to 
vision Authority coniract, from its 
While his production setup may 


schedule is probably illustrative of 
similar video show.. 


man starts work each week on the 


following day. when he and his two 
seripters, Starbuck and some o‘hers 


“Sid’s specialty.” 


(Continued on page 184) 
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Mike and Ike(onoscope) 
They're Not Alike 





By WILBUR STARK 


Oil and water don’t mix—and, 
let’s face it. neither do radio and 
television 

l.et’s tart at the un¢ puted 
b I ) tene 
I ( ELT t i 
ter ( ( I nd 
in ( costumes 
li ¢ re 
Vv Vel 
} ( magina- 
ti I \r he 
eicnel CCE ( ctS Wha r 
se 

SEE S Se ple vet we pro- 
ducers are constantl contusit 
the issuc¢ ind the air We dont 
oiten en l it, not only 
the programming, Dut tne adver- 
tising as well, must | different 
(and ( on t n l el 
i e] f ( 
lf r n ( r 
are bot re ben 
{\ r ne f nd effo. 
expe! There can be no over- 
Jappir yp inking which fil 
tel ae ¢ ne so th by the 
time eaches the consume! 
basi | ts nd ideas are dif- 
fused with much less than _ the 
maximum results obtained. 

I keep referring to “top brass” 
and “top thinking” because must 
start there. If it doesn’t, how can 
the correct thoughts be conveyed 
to the lower echelons—the writers 
the directors, the performers, etc? 

Let’s take some specific shows 
to analyze this subject further 
And, please remember that I am 


voicing purely personal views now. 


“People Are Funny” and ‘Candid 
Microphone” have always’ been 
two of my favorite radio shows. 


When Art Linkletter puts his radio 
contestants through the paces, I 


sit back and chuckle I not only 
am amused, but there is a great 
deal of rapport between Linkletter 
(also his contestants) and me, 
Why? Because I am merely listen- 
ing. I use my imagination as to 
what the contestants are doing. 
And I have the kind of mental 
images I want. The net result is 
that “People Are Funny” is a 
warm, cozy radio show not beset 
by any embarrassing reaction on 
the part of the listener. 


| Destroying a Mental Concept 

If the contestant seems silly, I 
can subconsciously reject that con- 
cept and accept only what I want 
to. There’s no jarring barrier be- 
tween me and the show. Every 
listener has his own visual con- 
cept of what’s going on and every 
listener finds it pleasant because 
he wants it to be pleasant. 

But what happens when I watch 
the TV version of the same show? 
And, unfortunately, it is the same 
show as the radio version. I see 
Mrs. Bloop, a woman in her fifties, 
who may remind me of my Aunt 
of whom I am fond; it reminds 
another viewer of the kindly lady 
next door; it evokes an image of 


a viewer in Chicago of his mother. 
When Mrs. Bloop gets slapped in 
the face with a } or in a 

undignified ion, we re- 
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acts 
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fash 
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know that their reactions are 
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Now, 
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and did 

let’s take a 
phenomenon 
soap operas Their 
the years has been explained % 
due to the identification of 
listener with the characters on the 
air. One’s problems became the 
others. The listener has her own 
picture of the characters, etc. But 
—when the soapers had a recent 
trial on TV, what happened? They 
fell flat on their problems The 
main reason for the fiasco, as I 
view it, is that the characters In 
the radio soapers, altho somewhat 
unbelievable, are completely 
cepted by the. listeners—all of 
whom evoked different images of 
them. But, TV more down-to- 
earth—the viewer sees the char- 
acters in her own living room. 
Therefore, the same basic human 
problems, presented via more be- 
lievable characters, have a_ far 
better chance of acceptance than a 
video transplanting of the radio 
characters, 

Mr. Top Brass, don’t expect your 
subordinates to work it out for 
you. Most scripters will write the 
way you think; most producers 
and directors will treat the script 
in conformity with your judgment; 
most performers will fall in line. 
After all, they're paid by you. It’s 
up to you to set the policy and see 


iS 


the 


9 


at- 


1S 


that it’s followed through. And 
the policy might very well be a 
paraphrase of Kipling’s famous 
lines, ‘“‘Radio is radio and TV is 
TV: but never the twain. shall 
meet.” 
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HAPPY ANNIVERSARY! 
MAGGI MeNELLIS 


“Leave It to the Girls,” “BC-TV 
“Say it With Acting,” NBC-TV 
“Somerset Maugham Theatre,” CBS-TV 


| Trademark 
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Birth of a 
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By ROBERT A. SCHMID 
(V. P., Mutual Broadcasting 
System) 


When this piece reaches the light 
ny syntactical slips it may 
n blamed on the fact 
written in the flicker of 


of day, a 
contain can be 


that this is 


a single candle. The candle dec- 
orates a cake which, along with a 
quarter-acre of advertising space, 
ies the first anniversary of the 
O1 inimated trade mark in net- 
work radio 
“Mister Plus” bowed into the 
public prints just 12 months ago 


—right here in VARIETY, it so hap- 
pened—and he has been busy tell- 
ing the Mutual story ever since. 
The suggestion that we now tell 
his own story, here in this anni- 
versary issue, takes us back a few 
months prior to that inaugural bow. 
It was in late summer, '49, that 

Mister Plus’ was actually con- 
ceived—if that isn’t too graphic a 
word. and I think it i he 
l-life character 

parents were, 
of facts 
urgent need 


don't of 
has become a rea 
around here. His 
respectively, a new 
about Mutual, and an 
to convey those facts 

We gathered our facts the hard 
way through a_— dispassionate, 
leave-us-face-it study of this net- 
and they revealed a Mutual 
basically “different”; that 
“imitate” any other 
qualified certain 
uite a medium in 


set 


work 
hat was 
need to 


web t} on 
counts as q 1ts 
own right. 

This suggested a new kind of 
sales promotion approach, and our 
urge was to get these points across 
to reasonably bright minds in a 
manner that was not unreasonably 
dull. Since each basic point shaped 
up as a specific “plus,” the idea of 
putting hands, feet. and a micro- 
phone head on a big plus-mark 
must, in retrospect, seem more in- 
evitable than inspired. And yet, it 
took, in all, about six months to 
get it right and we probably set a 
new advertising record for labor 
pains. In any case, that’s how 
““Mister Plus” got born. 

Quick Change Specialist 
rigid stance, itself. 
probably keep him quickly rec- 
ognized—at least long the 
standard plus-sign retains its pres- 


But his will 


as as 


ent shape (which would seem to 
be safe for a few thousand vears 
anyway). Seriously, what we like 


best about “Mister Plus” is that he 
combines—in an easily recognized 
way — two of the simplest, best 
known symbols in the world today 
...€@ microphone and a plus mark. 
It this combination that makes 
him—in our eyes anyway—a close- 
to-ideal trademark for Mutual. 
“Mister Plus,” by the way, has 
proved to be remarkably versatile 
as a costume change specialist. 
Opinions may differ as to exactly 
where the hips occur on a _ plus- 
mark, but a six-gun strapped any- 
where below the cross-piece quick- 
ly spells “cowboy’’—especially with 
a sombrero and kerchief up top 
and spurred boots below. 

From the start ‘‘Mister Plus” has 
seemed to warrant a third dimen- 
sion, so each new role he assumes 
has been matched in sculpture, 
some two feet tall. These statuettes 
hold sway so successfully over sales 


is 


meetings and conventions that 
we’re contemplating a_ life-size, 
robot-style creature wired for 


sound. And “Mister Plus” has even 
provided tangible support for 
client trousers by getting woven 
into a limited edition of suspen- 
ders! 

The reaction to “Mister Plus” 
further afield has been uniformly 
enthusiastic, though not always 
orthodox. With a happy nod from 
us, more and more of our stations 
are working him into their own 
promotion—but without any nod 
from us at all, a suit manufacturer 
blithely started a newspaper 
paign featuring the “Tailor-Plus,” 
intact, until we reminded them 
about our copyright. Also a leading 


-amM- | 





confectioner has expressed interest | 


in creating a “Mister Plus” candy 
bar. 

All in all, the first year in the 
life of this character has kept us 
hopping, here in the wings. On a 
performance like this, it’s impos- 
sible to count the house or even 
|analyze the boxoffice stubs. Quite 


|often, though, folks from the au-| 


dience drop in at the dressing 
|room, and they seem to think we’ve 
| got a real asset in our hands. We 
ithink so, too. 


TV—The Glory Road To 


Peace and Understanding 
By DR. ALLEN B. DU MONT 


Anyone who attempts to predict accurately what the television pic- 
ture will be in 1960 is sticking his neck out as far as a present-day 
mike boom. The tremendous progress of the industry since its first 
post-war year, 1946, so far surpassed even the fondest predicfions of 
those of us in the industry that the best we can do at this time is to 
make calculated guesses. 

These are based on the advanced uses of present-day and 
on-the-drawing innovations, on the personalities and industries invad- 
ing the videto field and the involved economics of 
a rising industry. 


guesses 





In 1960, coast-tocoast transmission of television 
programs should be a regular feature. From the 
two talent centers of the world, New York and 
Hollywood, will come a stream of programs as they 
do in present radio. By 1960 there will be more 
than 1,000 television stations, utilizing both VHF 
and UHF bands. Full daytime programs will be 


an accepted thing from these 1,000 stations. 

At that time, a fully compatible, electronic color 
system, will be in vogue, and color programs aavil- 
able via full coast-tocoast networks. 

Television will be darting through the sky across 
continents. This phase of video development will 
tend to create the dominance of a few languages, possibly four, and 
will establish an infinitely greater understanding between nations than 
has ever been dreamed of in the past. An International Board of Arbi- 
tration will probably be formed to secure free interchange of program 
material. By 1960, its policies and procedures will have become suf- 
ficiently established and accepted by all nations of good will that 
they will represent a force of sufficient power to suppress billigerency 
in other countries and prevent war. 











—————— 


Dr. A. B, Du Mont 


SO 


The bridge between nations established by television will be strength- 
ened by supports of other international structures representing trans- 
portation, trade and other links of communication. Together these 
links will be so tightly welded that the economic, cultural, educational, 
linguistic, entertainment and technological interdependence between 
the nations of the world may well solve problems that have resisted 
the bonds of pacts and treaties. 

News coverage will have attained a speed approaching the instanta- 
neous. Fleet aircraft and racing trucks will rush equipment to the 
scenes of news events. Helicopters will be used as a vantage point 
from which large sporting and news events can be televised. Trans- 
mitters will be smaller and more compact and field television pickup 
equipment will operate entirely by radio wave. 


TV's Educational Sphere | 


In 1960 the educational potentialities of television will have been 
fully realized. Schools, colleges and industrial training institutions 
will use television programs as an integral part of their curriculum. A 
mere handful of instructors and equipment will be brought before 
unlimited and scattered audiences, greatly simplifying any training 
programs 

The field of informal, adult education will be greatly enhanced. 
Material on travel, industrial science, history and allied fields—some- 
what barred by movie houses in 1950 because they instruct rather than 
entertain—and will have an adequate and appreciative audience via 
telecasting 

American industry will find in television an important adjunct. The 
medical world, many and varied branches of industry and the multiple 
fields of merchandising will have general use for television in their 
every-day operations. 

In an era of industrial research and development with more and 
more emphasis being placed on automatic control of remote processes, 
three-dimensional television will be in widespread use. Three-dimen- 
sional television will make it possible for exacting step-by-step per- 
sonal supervision of projects where formerly for reasons of safety, 
comfort, inaccessibility, height, pressure, etc., research men were un- 
able to view the operations personally. 

Home receivers in 1960 will all be large size, with the 30-inch being 
the most popular. Families will have two and possibly three receivers 
in each home, capable of providing both black and white and elec 
tronic color pictures without the need for unwieldly mechanical appur- 
tenances. Simplification of circuits and improved tube research will 
reduce the number of components in each set, bringing down the price 
substantially. 

In 1960 television will look back on this present day period with a 
tolerance and mellowness which seems almost impossible for us to 
visualize now. The events of 1946-1960 will have passed into history. 
Many names prominent in the field today will have been forgotten and 
many new stars will have arisen. There will be a new group of men 
at the helm of television. 

In 1960 television’s true leaders will, even as today, 


. not be interested 
in what has happened in the past. 


Their sights will be trained forward. 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 
DICK 


BROWN 


CHARLOTTE 


MANSON 
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: For you, /ariery, 
7 these citations! 
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: * For a stimulating editorial policv... 
i \ 


= an Orchid 





et * For another vear of top-flight reporting... 


= an Oscar 





me- * For your unique style... 


= a Crown of Laurel 








ety, x For your scope and timeliness... 


= a Gold Medal 














Congratulations, Hariery / 


And best wishes for many happy returns! 


FOOTE, CONE & BELDING 





; NEW YORK . CHICAGO ° LOS ANGEIES ° HOI LYWOOD . SAN FRANCISCO . HOUSTON 
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Great Stars...Great Shows 


AB 


TELEVISION 








1. Don McNeill, Wednesday, 9 pm... 2. Helen Hayes, Showtime— USA, Sunday, 7:30 pm... 3. Ruth Hussey, appeared on Pulitzer Prize Playhouse, 
Friday, 9 pm... 4+ Don Ameche, Holiday Hotel, Thursday, 9 pm... 5. Billy Rose, Tuesday, 9 pm... 6. Betty Furness, Penthouse Party, Friday, 8:30 pm 
7. Paul Whiteman, Sunday, 7 pm... 8. Faye Emerson, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 7:15 pm... 9%. Chico Marx, The College Bowl, Monday, 9 pm 
10. Stuart Erwin, Saturday, 7:30 pm... Ethel Waiters, Beulah, Tuesday, 7:30 pm... 12. Rise Stevens, Metropolitan Opera, Saturday, 2 pm 
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Great Futertatnment 


i American 
Broadcasting . 
Company | 


Ae . 
a 


13. Gregory Peck, guest star—Screen Guild Players, Thursday, 8 pm...14. Elmer Davis, Monday through Friday, 7:15 pm... 15. Harold Stassen, a 
guest during 1950 on America’s Town Meeting of the Air, Tuesday, 9 pm ... 16. Ginny Sims, Song Shop, Sunday, 10 pm... 17. Robert Montgomery, 
Thursday, 9:45 pm...18. Dick Powell, Richard Diamond, Friday, 8 pm ...19. Walter Winchell, Sunday, 9 pm. . . 20. Ozzie and Harriet, Friday, 3 pm 
21. Louella Parsons, Sunday, 9:15 pm... 22. Bert Parks, Stop the Music, Sunday, 8 pm (and on ABC Television, Thursday, 8 pm) 


Here at ABC, we practice what we preach. We believe in advertising, so 
we run ads like this one—lots of them—to help our sponsors build 
bigger audiences, get more out of every dollar they spend on ABC. 
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During 1950... 








advertisers placed 8&2 different 
Radio-TV advertising campaigns 
through McCann-krickson, Inc. 





New York 
Boston 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Hollywood 
Portland ..4 
and offices 
throughout 


the world. 
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And this one reaches them today 
at lower cost than any other advertising medium, 


or any other microphone. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, 
October 2: 


"As the saying goes, ‘the house was jammed’ 
and it was not difficult to understand why. A few sec- 
onds after Mr. Cantor had sprinted to the center 
of the stage, he had the audience completely under 
his spell. His self-assurance, stage presence and 
timing, combined with humility are virtues that 
should be studied profitably by neophytes of show 


business.” 


VARIETY, 
October 4: 


"E C. returned to N.Y. C. H. last Saturday 
night for another one-man show and added lustre 
to his showmanship stature by not equalling but ex- 
ceeding his initial smash stint in this longhair audi- 

{ Cantor who has been a 


torium early last Mar 

standout in every facet of show business once again 
agave double-ply proof that talent and basic enter- 
tainment values can | in any and every medium 
lt was one of Cantor's most brilliant pertorm 
ances." 


TORONTO DAILY STAR, 
Tuesday, October 10: 


"Eddie Cantor put on a show in Massey Hall last 
night which could only be described as tremencous. 
The house was filled despite heavy rain, with hun- 
dreds seated on left and right stage. This left Ed- 
die with limited space, but with the form Cantor 
was in he would have mowed ‘em down just as 
easily standing on a soap box.” 


TORONTO TELEGRAM: 
Tuesday, October 10: 


"Show business has a great future—be it in tele- 
vision, radio, screen, or the stage—so long as Can- 
tor keeps singing. The kid from the lower East Side 

a ~ | 8 : fae 
of New York had the audience cneering at Massey 
Hall last night." 


BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS, 
Thursday, October 12: 


"If there is any doubt that this is a sentimental 
reminiscent, generation, it would have been dis- 
pelled by the warmth of the reception accorded 
the perennially youthful Cantor in his one-man two 
hour performance. It would be a pretty good guess 
to venture that Cantor is winning a more numerous 
and mellower following than he has ever enjoyed.” 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS, 
Thursday, October 19: 


"Wednesday night was one of those really rare 
occasions. From the moment the little man with 
the bulging eyes danced on stage, the audience 
knew it was in the presence of a master artist. Can- 
tor certainly proved himself as great a showman 
as ever.” 


MOBILE REGISTER, 
Wednesday, October 25: 


"Cantor presented entertainment that few can 
remember the equal of on the local scene. His 
life story is a fabulous one. He told of it in a way 
that made the audience hungry for more.” 


BIRMINGHAM NEWS, 
Thursday, October 26: 


"When one man can keep several thousand peo- 
ple entertained for two hours, he's a real showman. 
That's what E.C. did last night at the Municipal 
Aud. The banjo-eyed comedian kept the audience 
applauding and laughing until the end of his ‘Eve- 
ning with Eddie Cantor’." 


N.Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SUN, 
March 25: 

“Broadway's week gave us Eddie Cantor in his 
own one-man show, and a rather wonderful show 
it is. | might even be inclined to vote for it as the 
best play of the season.” 


DENVER POST, 
Tuesday, September 19: 


"The entertainers to whom an audience can listen 
for two hours are rare, but E. C. proved he can do 
it. The evening raced on, as chuckles and good 
solid guffaws greeted his stories and as applause 
for each old time song told him that his audience 
too remembered. Cantor's show will be remem- 
bered as a unique occasion." 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, 
September 22: 


"It was Cantor straight that was served at the 
Auditorium Tuesday night and a highly palatable 
offering it was. Cantor has done his stuff in so 
many mediums that the spectator almost forgets or 


takes for granted his immense stage technique and 


stage presence and personality, his unfailing sense 
of rhythm and response. He is an ageless and in- 
xhaustible soul. He is a wonderful little man and 


that + thor 1 i 


N.Y. JOURNAL-AMERICAN, 
March 22: 


> 


ears in Show Business,’ all by, all 
bout Eddie Cantar, turned out to be 
very best shows of the 1949-50 season." 


LOUISVILLE TIMES, 


Novemker 13: 


“Cantor held the Memorial Auditorium in com- 
plete thrall last night as he wrapped up 40 years 
in show business in an irresistible package called 
‘An Evening Wiih Eddie Cantor." Eddie created 
the impression he could have gone on indefinitely 
with lore and lyrics from uncued memory. If he had, 
his audience would still be there right now." 


DETROIT FREE PRESS, 
Wednesday, November 15: 


“It was a terrific example of the comedian's art, 
in which pathos and fun ran hand-in-hand, and an 


audience of 5,000 sat spellbound.” 


BULLETIN, PHILADELPHIA, 
Tuesday, October 31: 


“inaugurating the Philadelphia Forum's 30th sea- 
son, Eddie kept the audience applauding, laugh- 
ing and toe-tapping for almost two hours in a 
unique one-man show. He left the eithusiastic 
audience in a mood to echo ‘We want Cantor! 
We want Cantor!'" 


PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER, 
Tuesday, October 31: 


“From the moment he walked on stage, Eddie 
Cantor kept an absolute capacity audience cheer- 
ing, applauding and asking for more at the Acad- 
emy of Music last night, for the slender comedian 
had something to offer to virtually every segment 
of the audience." 








Oklahoma City . . 
St. Louis. . . . . 
New Orleans. . . 
Chicago. . . . . 
Detroit . . .. . 
Toronto (2 Nights) . 





WORLD‘S RECORD FOR 7 NIGHTS 


$ 9,160 
12,000 
13,347 
35,000 
35,000 
17,000 





$121,507 
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NEW YORK TIMES, 
September 11: 


"Eddie Cantor came to 
television last night as the first 
star of the new ‘Comedy 
Theatre.’ This morning he is 
TV's undisputed new hit." 


TRIBUNE, CHICAGO, 
September 13: 


“With 40 years of rehearsal 
Cantor was ripe for video 
Sunday night when he 
stepped off NBC TV's new 
comedy hour. The Cantor 
program had more Broadway 
showmanship than anything 
heretofore seen on TY." 


VARIETY, 
September 13: 


“Another major comic took 
the TV plunge Sunday when 
Eddie Cantor inaugurated the 
Colgate Comedy Theatre on 
NBC. It established Cantor, 
a veteran of 40 years, as a TV 
natural." 


NEWS, DETROIT, 
September 12: 


"He left us all wanting more 
of—Eddie Cantor. Cantor 
showed the pattern for future 
successful TV comedy shows. 
His debut was a milestone in 


TV's history." 


BALTIMORE NEWS POST, 
September 12: 


"Cantor is still a master 
showman and comedian. He 
promised his sponsors he 
would give them ‘the gayest 
package yet presented to 
television audiences. In my 
opinion, he made good his 


* 


boast. Eddie was born to 
make people laugh, tap their 
feet and applaud." 


VARIETY, 
October 11: 


"Eddie Cantor did it again 
Sunday night (8th). The vet- 
eran comic sparked a produc- 
tion that was as fresh, scintil- 
lating, and beautifully coordi- 
nated as video has seen this 
season. 


DAILY NEWS, NEW YORK, 
September 11: 


"'Whale of a show’ de- 
scribes the TV debut of Eddie 
Cantor. He is made for tele- 
vision. Sprightly and fast 
paced, this production has 
everything for popular ap- 
peal. 


LOUIS SOBOL, 
N.Y. JOURNAL-AMERICAN, 
September 13: 


"We watched the Eddie 
Cantor teevee debut at Billy 
Rose's country home. Show- 
man Rose's comment was that 
with his sparkling show, tele- 
vision had come into its long 
pants. 


VARIETY, 
November 8: 


"Eddie Cantor's standard 
of showmanship makes itself 
more evident with each suc- 
ceeding video stanza. Can- 
tor's growth in this medium is 
becoming increasingly evi- 
dent. His third in NBC's Col- 
gate Comedy Theatre was by 
far the best, which set a top 
standard.’ 














Thanks for these nice words folks- gratefully, EDDIE CANTOR 
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STOCKTON * WEST © BURKHART © INC. 


Advertising 


CINCINNATI @© NEW YORK 





Serving the following clients on television 


NETWORK 
Fie GROEN © OPCW Cents «60 655.669.0054 ves eneneesséess BLIND DATE, ABC-TV 
The UNITED STATES SHOE Corporation. ......ccccececceecees RICHARD RODGERS CAV ALCADE, NBC-TV 
SPOT 

The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company...... Pre rrerTT STORY THEATRE 
The HUDEPOHL BREWING Company.........ceccceeceeeeees : THE AL MORGAN SHOW 

FAMOUS JURY TRIALS 

WRESTLING 





























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


AL GOODMAN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 








Musical Direction for 


EDDIE CANTOR 


COLGATE TV HOUR 





Exclusive RCA VICTOR Artist 
Latest Albums: “GUYS AND DOLLS” 
| “PINAFORE” “MIKADO” “NAUGHTY MARIETTA” 
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a deep bow from the waist 


to all of you from your NBC 
associates behind the microphone 
who work with you each week as 
you light up millions of radio dials 
with the brilliance of your 
performances on “The Big Show.” 
Yours is the magie which makes 
this “the biggest radio series by all 
odds this year, and likely 


of all time.*” 


Dee Engelbach— producer director: 
Goodman Ace-—chief writer 
George Foster 
Mort Green writers 

Frank Wilson 

James Harvey— assistant director 
Dorothy Brown—seript girl 
Meredith Willson—jiusical director 
and Charles “Bud” Barry 

the happiest veep in radio 


*The Billboard, November 18, 1950 


first of all, darlings, 
Tallulah Bankhead 


John Agar 

Fred Allen 

Louis Armstrong 
Eddy Arnold 
Charles Boyer 
David Brian 
Fannie Brice 

Joe Bushkin 
Eddie Cantor 
Jack Carson 
Mindy Carson 
Imogene Coca 
Perry Como 

Joan Davis 
Jimmy Durante 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Jose Ferrer 

Ed Gardner 

Phil Harris 

Ed Heriihy 
Portland Hoffa 
Bob Hope 
Deborah Kerr } 
Bert Lahr 
Frankie Laine 
Frank Lovejoy 
Paul Lukas 

Dean Martin & Jerry Lewis 
Groucho Marx 
Dorothy McGuire 
Lauritz Melchior 
Ethel Merman 
Robert Merrill 
Ray Middleton 
Russell Nype 
Margaret O’Brien 
Edith Piaf 

Ezio Pinza 

Jane Powell 

Phil Silvers 

Sons of The Pioneers 
Hanley Stafford 
Danny Thomas 
Margaret Truman 
Evelyn Varden 
Jimmy Wallington 
Fran Warren 
Clifton Webb 

Ed Wynn 


Ladies & Gentlemen of 
The Big Show 
Arranging Staffs, 
Orchestra and Chorus. 
The AFRA Members. 
The technical crews and 
Guest Relations staffs 
of The NBC Center Theater, 
New York, and 

Studio A in Hollywood. 
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CHICAGO—59 EAST VAN BUREN 


CAB CALLOWAY 


HERB JEFFRIES 


KING SISTERS 


rae See 


CLARK DENNIS 
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WHAT THEY ARE Top-quality 
motion pictures of well-known singing, 
dancing and musical novelty acts... 
filmed in Hollywood expressly for lele- 
vision. Each act is complete in itself 
and runs for approximately 3!4 min- 
utes. Opening and close of each act is 


designed for easy integration into any” 


length program, in combination with 
live announcer or master of ceremonies 

.and smooth interlacing of live or 
filmed commercials. 


HOW THEY ARE USED In preparing 
programs, each TELEseriplion is used 
as though it were an individual “‘live”’ 
act. They may be programmed in 
either 5-minute, quarter-hour, half- 
hour, or one-hour program series. They 


“I Only Have Eves For You”... As Performed 
by Peggy Lee and Dave Barber. 


SNADER TELEscriptions 


are available complete with script for 
each individual telecast, for daily or 
weekly showings over 13, 26, 39 and 52 
week periods. 

HOW MANY AVAILABLE Approxi- 
mately 400 TkLEscriptions are now 
available... and new numbers are be- 
ing added at the rate of ten each week. 


HOW ARE THEY PROGRAMMED 
Scripts are now available to stations 
and sponsors on the following program 
formats...and more new shows are 
being added regularly: 


HOLLYWOOD SPOTLIGHT REVUE 
TAKE ANOTHER LOOK 
BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS 
INTERMISSION TIME 

THE MUSIC ALBUM 

GUEST BOOK 

PARTY TIME 

HOLLYWOOD DIARY 


REUBEN R. KAUFMAN, President 


NEW YORK—229 WEST 42ND STREET 





The name that’s electrified the entire TV industry . . . 


MEL TORME 


SVR 





¢ 


PATRICIA MORISON 


KING COLE TRIO 


... now available in all TV markets! 


HERE AT LAST... 


TOP-FLIGHT HOLLYWOOD TALENT 
FOR LOCAL TV BUDGETS! 


SNADER TELEscriptions bring you Hollywood's brightest 
stars in glorious song and dance. Now you can invite 
sensational entertainers like Peggy Lee, The King Cole Trio 
and dozens of others to make guest appearances on your own 


local television shows ... on your own local TV station... 


all via SVNADER TELEscriptions! 


TELESCRIPTIONS NOW AVAILABLE INCLUDE 
SUCH STARS AS: 


Patricia Morison Mitchell Choirboys 
Gail Storm The Harmonicats 
Toni Arden Cass County Boys 


Clark Dennis 
The Pied Pipers 
Merle Travis 


June Christy Peggy Lee Frank Yankovic & Polka 
The Pagans Mel Torme Band 

Cab Calloway & Orch. Tex Ritter Red Nichols & His 5 
Charlie Barnet & Orch. Cart Ravazza Pennies 


Lionel Hampton & Orch. Arthur Lee Simpkins 
Count Basil & Orch. Page Cavanaugh Trio 
Miguelito Valdez Nat 
Martha Davis 
The Starlighters 
June Hutton 


The Skylarks 

Wesley Tuttle & The 
“King” Cole Westerners 

Herb Jeffries Guadalajara Trio 


and Numerous Dancing Stars 








Send Today for Full Details as to How You can 
Sponsor Telescriptions in your market. 











BEVERLY HILLS—177 SOUTH BEVERLY DRIVE 


CHICAGO... 


, a * 
offered exclusively over WGN-TV 
PHILADELPHIA .. . 
offered exclusively over WFIL-TV 


WASHINGTON, D. C.... 
offered exclusively over WNBW 





Watch for the announcement of other leading 
TV stations offering SNADER TELEscriptions! 
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New RCA Theatre Television System projects 15 x 20 foot pictures of television programs. 


Grant size Television— shot from a Barre!" 


You’ve “seen television. Now youll see it in 
its finest form—giant projections of special 
events, transmitted only to theatres on private 
wires or radio beams to make movie-going 
better than ever! 


Success of the system comes from a remarkable 
RCA kinescope, and something new in projection 
lenses. The kinescope, developed at RCA Labora- 
tories, is in principle the same as the one on which 
you see regular telecasts. But this modified kine- 
scope is small—only a few inches in diameter— 
and produces images of high brilliance. These are 





magnified to 15x20 feet by a “Schmidt-type” lens 
svstem like those used in the very finest modern 
astronomical telescopes. 

Because of its size and shape, the new projector is 
referred to by engineers as the “barrel.” It’s already 
going into theatres, where you'll be seeing giant tele- 
vision—shot from a barrel. 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and electronics 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street, New York. 
Admission is free. Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20, New York. 





The same research which developed RCA’s new 
theatre television system also gives you big, bril- 


liant pictures on 1951 RCA Victor home receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION cf AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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” ED HERLIHY’S “DATE IN MANHATTAN” “THE BIG SHOW” 
“THE HORN AND HARDART CHILDREN’S HOUR” “KRAFT TELEVISION THEATRE” 
































“MOHAWK SHOWROOM Television —N BC—Radio 


@ MERCURY RECORDING ARTIST e 
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THIS Is SHOW BUSINESS 


Conceived by IRVING MANSFIELD 


THE NEW SAM LEVENSON SHOW 


Conceived by IRVING MANSFIELD 


ARTHUR GODFREY’S TALENT SCOUTS 


Conceived by IRVING MANSFIELD 


THE STORK CLUB SHOW 


Conceived by IRVING MANSFIELD 

















GUY MANSFIELD 


Conceived by IRVING MANSFIELD* 


*In association with 
JACQUELINE SUSANN 





— 


«Spee: Oke Meee eae: 
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The Fitzgeralds of WJZ...TV Too! 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS, VARIETY 


FROM 











NOW AVAILABLE FOR TELEVISION AND RADIO 
@ CURRENTLY APPEARING @ 


JOHNNY OLSEN’S RUMPUS ROOM (TV) 


DAILY ON DUMONT FOR PREMIER FOODS 


JOHNNY OLSEN’S LUNCHEON CLUB | 


DAILY ON ABC FOR PHILIP MORRIS 
For Further Information Call My Agent, JOHN E. GIBBS. (I also Rumba). 


Soctidleitiimmentimmiahin 
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MARY LIVINGSTONE 
PHIL HARRIS 
ROCHESTER 
DENNIS DAY 
DON WILSON 

and THE SPORTSMEN QUARTET 


I | 


Writers 
SAM PERRIN 
MILT JOSEFSBERG 
GEORGE BALZER 
JOHN TACKABERRY 


Producer 
HILLIARD MARKS 


A gency 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC, 





Sponsor 
LUCKY STRIKE CIGARETTES 
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Season’s Greetings 


JACK 
MILLER 


* 


KATE SMITH TV SHOW 


NBC-TV Network 
Monday thru Friday—4 P.M. 






























































* 
ALDRICH FAMILY 

The Cliff Johnson Family 
a 
Pet Mi 

NBC 
| Tucediny: Svenings “A Happy Family - - - Happy Sponsors!” 
_|| 
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Roll Call for Millions 


in Radio 
and TV: 


The following list of many of the 
outstanding programs of 1950— 

in radio and television—indicates the 
continuing progress of Ruthrauff & Ryan 


in these fields of advertising. 





TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


(Network) 


“ACROBAT RANCH’’—Cenerai Shoe 

“BIG TOWN’—Lever Brothers, Rinso and Spry 

“COLLEGE BOWL” —American Safety Razor and Pharma-Craft 
“4 STAR REVUE” —Motorola 

“GENE AUTRY” —wiigiey’s Gum 

“THE ARTHUR MURRAY SHOW” —arthur Murray 
“SHOWTIME . . . U.S. A.”’—Dodge Dealers 

“ZOO PARADE’’— Quaker Oats, Ken-L-Ration 


(Participation in) 
“ARTHUR GODFREY’S TALENT SCOUTS” 
—Thomas J. Lipton, Frostee 


“CAVALCADE OF BANDS’ —Pharma-Craft 
“CAVALCADE OF STARS’’—Pharma-Craft 


(Sectional) 
“AMATEUR HOUR’ —Worris B. Sachs 
“BALTIMORE COLTS FOOTBALL” —cunther Beer 
“BALTIMORE BULLETS BASKETBALL” — Gunther Beer 
“BALTIMORE ORIOLES BASEBALL” —Gunther Beer 
“BROADWAY OPEN HOUSE” —cunther Beer, Red Top Beer 


“TALENT SEARCH” starring Skitch Henderson—Vim and Motorola 


“WRESTLING” —Red Top Beer 








AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR 


—Silver Star, Blue Star, Treet 


GARRETT & COMPANY — Virginia Dare 


AMERICAN TELEVISION DEALERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 


SPOT BROADCASTING 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION— Dodge 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


(Network) 


“ARTHUR GODFREY DIGEST” —Reddi-whip 
“ARTHUR GODFREY TIME” —Lever Brothers, Rinso and Spry 
“AUNT JENNY’ —Lever Brothers, Spry 


“GENE AUTRY” —wrigiey’s Gum 


(Participation in) 


“ARTHUR GODFREY’S TALENT SCOUTS” 


—Thomas J. Lipton, Frostee 


(Sectional) 


“AMATEUR HOUR’’—Morris B. Sachs 

“BALTIMORE BULLETS BASKETBALL” —cunther Beer 
“BALTIMORE COLTS FOOTBALL” —cunther Beer 
“BALTIMORE ORIOLES BASEBALL”’—cunther Beer 
“NEW YORK GIANTS BASEBALL” —cunther Beer 


“SPORTS SPECIAL” —cunther Beer 








LEVER BROTHERS (CANADA) 


—Pepsodent, Lifebuoy, Rinso, Sunlight 


D.L.& W. COAL COMPANY —‘bive coat’ 


LEVER BROTHERS (U. S.)—Rirso, spy 
MOTOROLA — aM and TV Sets 


ARTHUR MURRAY THOMAS J. LIPTON —Frostee 








NEW YORK e 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, Inc....Advertising 


CHICAGO « DETROIT e HOLLYWOOD e¢ BALTIMORE e 


CINCINNATL e« HOUSTON e¢ ST.LOUIS e¢ SAN FRANCISCO e¢ SEATTLE ¢ MEXICO CITY *¢ TORONTO 
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The stagehands, cameramen, sound technicians, actors, agencies, secretaries, typists, 
mimeographers, doormen, switchboard operators, ushers, and the big guys, too — the 
producers, directors, and newspapermen. ~ 


MESSAGE: It takes many good people to make one success. 


WE THANK YOU ALL 


SAM LEVENSON 





























AIR FEATURES 








< cannon cae 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MURRAY HILL 9-5900 
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fred allen 




















———— 








MILDRED FENTON PRODUCTIONS, Ine, 




















40 East 49th Street 


Telephone 
NEW YORK CITY 


Plaza 9-8266 
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aii FAVORITE SEAFOOD SPOT 
> __ 
\ AMD WIS ROYAL CANADTAAS 
Currently At The 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
; ) NEW YORK 
| ON THE AIR iis Nine 
DECCA RECORDS ZIV Transcriptions MUSIC CORPORATION 
| “THE GUY LOMBARDO SHOW” OF AMERICA 
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THERE IS 











NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE GOOD MUSIC 


OF WOXR 















The Radio Station of The New York Times, Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 


Represented nationally by Paul H. Raymer Co. 























TWO OF OUR TOPS! 


A 6 YEAR OLD A 7 Year Old 


Sponsored by BRISTOL MYERS Sponsored by MILES LABORATORIES 


BREAK THE BANK | HILLTOP HOUSE 


Radio’s and Television’s Leading Quiz Show Dadia's Outstanding 





Serial About the Little Orphanage 


RADIO TELEVISION 
VY, Hour Daily, 5 Days a Week Wednesday " Glendale and Its Head 
11 A.M., WNBC and NBC WNET, 10 to 10:30 P.M. Matren Julie (Jan Miner) 
Coast-to-Coast Network and NBC Cress Country 


BUD COLLYER Network with Directed by JACK RUBIN 
mc BERT PARKS WCBS, 3 P. M., and Entire 


with WIN ELLIOT MC CBS Network 


WOLF ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Radio and Television Producticns 
420 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TELEVISION —_ 







NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON * 


MINNEAPOLIS ° 


rograms — 





TELEVISION =“ 


AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., INC. 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
“Robert Montgomery Presents — 
Your Lucky Strike Theatre” 
“The Jack Benny Television Show” 








“This Is Show Business” 
‘i “Your Hit Parade” 





AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., INC. 


Lucky Strike Cigarettes 


“The Jack Benny Program” 


“Your Hit Parade” 











“TELEVISION: 


ay 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


4 Floor Coverings, Building Materials 


“Armstrong's Circle Theatre” 











RADIO 





ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Quaker Rugs 
“Theatre of Today” 





DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH DEALERS 
OF AMERICA 


Groucho Marx in 








. “You Bet Your Life” _ 


RADIO 





DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH, DEALERS 
OF AMERICA 


Groucho Marx in 


“You Bet Your Life” 


Cream of Wheat 


“Let’s Pretend” 


E. I. DU PONT 
DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


“Cavalcade of America” 





EMERSON DRUG COMPANY 


Bromo-Seltzer 
“Hollywood Star Playhouse” 





CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Inc. 


Ad verlising 


BUFFALO e CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO e 












GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


**Betty Crocker Show” 





— 7 








THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Silvertown Tires 
“B. F. Goodrich Celebrity Time” 





NS 


J 











RADIO 


GEO. A. HORMEL & COMPANY 


Canned Meat Products 
*Music With the Girls” 


* CLEVELAND ¢ PITTSBURGH 


HOLLYWOOD ¢ LOS ANGELES e DETROIT 











MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


“Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape 


“Your Show of Shows” 


(participating) 








REXALL DRUG COMPANY 


Drug Products 


“Amos ’n’ Andy” 





U. §. STEEL CORPORATION 


* Theatre Guild on the Air” 





~ 
WILDROOT COMPANY, INC. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil Hair Tonic and 
Wildroot Liquid Cream Shampoo 


“Charlie Wild, Private Detective” 





a y, 








g “Tie Jack Carter Show” (participating) 





RADIO 


WILDROOT COMPANY, INC. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil Hair onic and 
Wildroot Liquid Cream Shampoo 


“Charlie Wild, Private Detective” 
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-* Lee: 


sf 
because only Don Lee 

has stations in 45 important markets 
where Pacific Coast people live 


and spend their money. 


MUTUAL 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Represented Nationally by JOHN BLAIR & CO. 
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MARTIN STONE 


4 WEST 58TH STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 


THE GABBY HAYES SHOW 


THE QUAKER OATS SHOW 





| Thanks to 


DODGE DEALERS 


FOR 


“THE WILLIE SHORE 
TEEVEE SHOW” 


Management—W. BIGGIE LEVIN, 612 N. Michigan, Chicago 
Bookings—WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 




















} 


Willie Shere | 
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BEST WISHES FOR A 
HAPPY AND PEACEFUL 
NEW YEAR 





ROBERT Q. LEWIS 
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(OODSON-TODMAN 
PRODUCTIONS 


Creatiue Programming for Radia and Television 


MARK GOODSON 


49 Last 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


BILL TODMAN 
























































ell 
_.. AND WHAT CAN WE-BO FOR YOU? 


WNEW 


130 ON YOUR DIAL 











New York’s Favorite Station 
For Music And News 
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“TODAY'S BASEBALL” ‘ont'"eicotn 
: and SUN 
“TAKE A-TIP-FROM ME” 
“WARM-UP TIME” > “SPORTS EXTRA” . 
sot 
WILLIAM BENDIX starring in — | 
" “THE LIFE OF RILEY” Friday Night - NBC abt, . 
An Irving Brecher Production ~~. 
GHTS 
HO! Fl : ; “The Call Letters 
of the Stars 
NEW YORK 























Je 
BLUE RIBBON BOUTS from New York, Chicago, 


Detroit, St. Louis on television and radio 


Wednesday Night-—CBS 


A POPULAR PACKAGE } 
IN 27 TRADE AREAS. 


ICE Telefilm’s | 
RV WW e ve | 
SE Roving Cameras 


(65 Complete Episodes) 








PUBLIC 





An outstanding 8'/2 minute show 


available to Stations for sustain- 


ing or sponsored programming. 


“ROVING CAMERAS” STATIONS: 





WBKB: Chicago KFMB-TY: San Diego WFBM-TY: Indianapolis 
KDYL-TY: Salt Lake WDSU-TV: New Orleans WKY-TY: Oklahoma City 
WNBT: New York KSTP-TV: Minneapolis WLAV-TY: Grand Rapids 
WODTV: Pittsburgh WAVE-TY: Louisville WSB-TV: Atlanta 
WKRC.-TV: Cincinnati KTLA: Los Angeles WTVJ, Miami 
Mt WTMJ-TY: Milwaukee WNAC.-TV: Boston WBEN.-TY: Buffalo ; 
VW “THIS IS YOUR FBI" Friday Night- ABC WWJ-TV: Detroit WOW-TV: Omaha WGN-TV: Chicago 
A Jerry Devine Production WSPD-TV: Toledo KOTY: Tulsa KGO-TV: San Francisco 
Sponsored by The Equitable Life Assurance KSD-TV: St. Louis WDAF-TV: Kan. City, Mo. WEFIL-TV: Philadelphia 


Society of the United States 


Full Information on Request—Write or Wire: 


Y TELEFILM 


a 

















Since 1938 


6039 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 
HOLLYWOOD AND NEW YORK I! Phone HO. 9-7205 
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25 YEAS 
_f Show Vi _4 G.Fn 





TED MACK 














» “Incepted originally by S. L. (Roxy) 


Rothafel as ‘Roxy’s Gang’.” 
—VARIETY 


lhen .« 


® Carried to great heights by 
Major Edward Bowes 


Now. 


» iT Is BACK AGAIN! 


“A TED MACK 


TAMILY HOUR 


SUNDAYS AT SIX 
On ABC-TV and ABC-AM 














Produced by 
THE MAJOR BOWES STAFF 
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BONNE ANNEE 








The French Broadcasting System exe 
tends greetings of the season to all 
its friends, with the special hope 
that the year 1951 will see the con- 
tinuation of the long friendship be- 
tween France and the United States, 
@s we work together . . . through 


radio... for lasting peace. 


PIERRE CRENESSE, Director. 





























SEASON’S GREETINGS i : 
AND They're Breaking Records! 


EST WISHES 


FROM 


HARRY WISMER 


Sports Director 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 





































COLLEGE FOOTBALL CHAMPION ROLL CALL 
Every Saturday Fridays, 9:55 P.M. 
PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL CO-OP SHOW ROGER JOE 
i | The Redskins—Every Sunday Saturdays, 6:30 a : , 
pe SPORTS PICK-UPS GALLAGHE ¢ 0 BRIEN 
Sundays, 10:30 P.M. (has toupee— (has tux— 
| —will travel) —will sell) 
TELEVISION 
(On Film) WMCA | 
| TELESPORTS DIGEST PRO-FOOTBALL HIGHLIGHTS 8-9 A.M. 


DICK DUNKLE FORECAST REDSKINS SUNDAY GAMES 


Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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William #1. Weintraub & Company, Inc. | Advertising 


488 Madison Avenue.) New York 22, N.Y. 





Of all the advertising 
agencies in the United States 


William H. Weintraub & Co. 


ranks second in total hours 





of network television 
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SCAN YOU TOP THIS?” | | 



































SENATOR FORD ® PETER DONALD ® JOE LAURIE, JR. © WARD WILSON ® HARRY HERSHFIELD 


ABC-TV ABC-AM 
For MOGEN-DAVID WINE for “SNICKERS”—Made by Mars 


ED. J. WEBER, Gen'! Mgr., 156 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 





























ON THE AIR Coast to Coast 
“CAVALCADE OF MUSIC” INSTRUMENTAL 
Lang-Worth Transcriptions AND 
VOCAL 
“D’ARTEGA PRESENTS” i 





Associated Transcriptions ARRANGEMENTS 


MALTBY 


Featured During 1950 by 
ABC’s “’Holiday Hotel” 
Associated Transcription 
Muzak | 
Thesaures Transcriptions 
NBC’s “The Big Show”’ 
Radio City Music Hall 
The Jack Haley Show 
RCA-Victor Recordings 
Norman Brokenshire Show 
The De Marcos 
ABC’s Tea and Crumpet” Show 























eee 


GUEST 

CONDUCTOR-ARRANGER } 

“PAUL WHITEMAN 
PRESENTS” 

















Management—WM. MORRIS AGENCY, N. Y. C. | RICHARD MALTBY, 106 West 5éth Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER 1950 


HOOPER 7ZZZV/S/OV AUDIENCE INDEX 
SHARE OF TELEVISION AUDIENCE 





















































6:00 P.M.-10:00 P.M. 








AAR RERERT: meee 


A eRRErs.ceres ere ge 
































TV TV TV TV TV TV TV 
TIME SETS. || Station | Station | Station | Station | KTLA | Station | Station | OTHER 
IN-USE “ae a nou Mp! NY 0 Wee 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON | _ 
12:00 NOON-6:00 P.M. 26.8 76 6 17.0 20-5 15-6 36.3 2e 9 
SATURDAY DAYTIME 
e . 8. P 7 e 0.6 
miaamen £7?) Pt 4 | 15 | 36.0 259 | Oo 
EVENING 
SUN. THRU SAT. 46.7 || 17.3 5.4 907 13-7 | 35.9 8.3 9.5 0.2 





















ae 
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950,000 TV Receivers in Los Angeles area, December 1, 1950 







"Eastern Sales Office + 1501 Broadway, New York 18 + BRyant 9-8700 


KEY STATION OF THE PARAMOUNT TELEVISION NETWORK 


Paul H, Raymer Company, Inc., National Representatives 


_KTIA Studios + 5451 ‘Marathon St., Los Angeles 38 : HOllywood: 9-6363 
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CY HOWARD PRODUCTIONS 


IN 
Q ADI LIFE WITH LUIGI 
MY FRIEND IRMA THE THREE OF US 
MY FRIEND IRMA 
MY FRIEND IRMA GOES WEST GOOD BOY 
THAT'S MY BOY LIFE WITH LUIGI 
MY FRIEND IRMA T E [ EV S : ( N LIFE WITH LUIGI 


—f 























ESTABLISHED 1923 


FREDDIE FRALICK AGENCY 


Management 


SCREEN -RADIO-TELEVISION 


333 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 





Crestview 5-6111 














Radio - - - - - - 


Since ils Commercial Infancy 


Television - - - - - - 
Since 1939 








GEORGE R. NELSON 
Advertising 
Schenectady and New York City 




















CLIFFORD SOUBIER 


Season's Greetings from CLIFFY the CLOWN of SUPER CIRCUS and JIM BELL of SKY KING 
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Exclusive Management 


TED COLLINS 
1819 Broadway * New York 
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GERTRUDE BERG 
“THE GOLDBERGS” 


YOUNG & RUBICAM 


MOTION PICTURES: 
For PARAMOUNT 
January 1951 


Release 


Representative: 


TED ASHLEY ASSOCIATES 
545 Fifth Ave. MU 7-0576 























ngs 
n's Greetin® 
Seas® 


John Gart 


(COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR) 














® Stage Door 


1950 
T. V: RADIO 
® Speidel Show © Big Town 
© Somerset Maugham ® Casey Crime 
Show Photographer 
© Robert Montgomer 
Show ne ® Cloak & Dagger 





© Crime Does Not Pay 
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DANCING PACKAGE performs wonders for Old 3 
Gold Cigarettes on TV. This appealing character is ak 

dancing her way into the hearts (and pocketbooks) @@®* 
of millions. = 





Cast of 
characters 


appearing on Lennen & Mitchell’s 





Hard 4 y 


° Made ty , wear 
highly successful TV and radio shows! Te 





Mee 





MURIEL, the animated strip-tease artist for Muriel z 

Cigars, is the latest achievement of Lennen & § 

TED MACK, the genial host of “The Original Amateur Mitchell's TV creative staff. Her recent debut evoked = 
Hour,” wins wide audiences for Old Gold Cigarettes cheers from critics and viewers alike. 


on TV (NBC), as well as on radio (ABC), 





BERT PARKS, the dynamic Master of Ceremonies of DENNIS JAMES and DON HANCOCK, spokesmen 


JACK BAILEY, the ingratiating Master of Ceremonies 
“Stop the Music,’ captivates viewers and listeners for Old Gold on “Stop the Music” and ‘‘The Original of. ‘Queen for a Day,” delights quiz enthusiasts 
for Old Gold Cigarettes on both television and radio, Amateur Hour,” on TV and radio respectively, are a for Old Gold Cigarettes on radio over the Mutual 
over the American Broadcasting Company Networks. treat to sales figures. Broadcasting System. 





In TV and radio, 
watch the role played by... 


Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc. 


Advertising 





se om ; 17 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
GEORGE PUTNAM, the popular newscaster of “Broad- JACKIE GLEASON and TED STEELE star on “Cavalcade 


way to Hollywood,” features news and personalities for of Stars” and “Cavalcade of Bands,” respectively, 308 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, California 
the Tide Water Associated Oil Co., over the Du Mont over Du Mont TV Network for Lustre-Creme Hair 








Television Network. Dressing, “Lysol,” Peb-Ammo, et al. 
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HOOPER-SCHMOOPER 


_it’s his empathy we're wild about! 


Some like Arthur for his ratings. We 
at Leo Burnett find no flies on that, either. But 
that's not the big reason why this Chicago agency 


is in the Godfrey camp in such an important way. 


If there hadn't been an Arthur 


Godfrey, we would have tried to invent one. 


For we believe that the "empathy" 
Time Magazine says Godfrey has, is what advertising 
is all about. It consists of getting with the 


prospect instead of talking at him. 


And how do you do that, Mr. Godfrey? 


By taking the hokum out of selling. 


And the phoniness out of advertising. 


By talking to people as people. Not dopes. 


By telling them the truth. Because, by 
telling people the truth, you make friends. And friends 


are people who believe what you have to say. 


And isn't that, we repeat, what advertising 
is all about? If the work this agency is doing for its 
clients seems to have some of that same quality 
of believability, Arthur -—- it has not been 


unintentional. 





LEO BURNETT COMPANY, Inc. 
Chicago 


Currently handling 20 Network 


radio and television programs 
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Now in its sixth season, the U.S. Steel Hour—radio’s 
most honored show—is bringing to America’s radio 
audience another great year of THEATRE GUILD ON THE 
Coming up this season are such outstanding 

productions as The 3rd Man; Come Back, Little Sheba; 
and a special hour-and-a-half adaptation of Hamlet. 
These programs of superb drama—with stars of stage, 


screen and radio—are heard Sunday evenings 


at 8:30 p.m. (EST) on the NBC network. 
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Season’s Greetings 


MOLLY 


PICON 


BROADCASTING FOR 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE ‘ 
19th CONSECUTIVE YEAR 























Currently: 
“MAZEL TOV MOLLY” 


Written and Directed by 
Jacob Kalich 
2nd AVENUE THEATRE 


New York City Direction: WM. MORRIS AGENCY 























Sa. 


BARRY GRAY 





WMCA 
MIDNITE TILL 3 DAILY 
and 7:30 to 8 P.M. 


Monday thru Friday Personal Representative: 


BUDDY ALLEN 
Columbia Short Subjects LEhigh 4-7030 
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The story of television in those twenty years 
is the story of Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, Presi- 
dent and Founder of the Allen B. Du Mont 


ALLEN B. DU MONT Laboratories, Inc. 





First in development It was Dr. Du Mont whose research, 
begun in 1931, changed the cathode ray tube from a laboratory 


curiosity into a practical television picture tube. 


First in radar \t was Dr. Du Mont’s work, on which he 
applied for patents in 1933, that was developed in military secrecy 


to provide radar. 


First in fine receivers Du Mont built the first home receivers 
in 1939. Many are still in use. Du Mont was first to offer a fine 


line of post-war receivers. 


First television station Du Mont established the first fully 
equipped, regularly operating station, WABD, New York City, 
in 1944, 


First television network in 1946, Du Mont opened the first 


television network, Station WABD, New York City, to Station 


WTTG, Washington, D. C. 


° «“ 
62 STATIONS Ol} 
N 


yy bo 


1931-1951 


First in daytime television Du Mont inaugurated the first 


regular daytime programming in 1948. 


First with the big tube Du Mont was the first with the 
19-inch tube, the first with the giant 30-inch tube, producing the 


world’s largest direct-view television receiver. 


First in station equipment Du Mont has planned, designed 
and built many of the nation’s leading stations — and the high- 


fidelity electronic equipment used for telecasting. 


First in precision electronics Du Mont is the world’s fore- 


most maker of scientific precision instruments utilizing the elec- 


tronic cathode ray tube. 


World’s largest cathode ray tube plant The Du Mont 


plant at Clifton, New Jersey, is the world’s largest cathode ray tube 


manufacturing plant. 


The name “Du Mont” is on every milestone in the short but event- 
ful history of television. Du Mont has the experience, the know- 
how, the facilities. In television broadcasting, network or local, 


rogram or spot, it pays to talk it over at Du Mont first. 
pros y 


MONT THE NATION’S WINDOW ON THE WORLD 
. 


frwo ® 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK * PHONE: MUrray Hill 8-2600 


Copyright 1950. A Division of the Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Ine. 
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DOROTHY and DICK 


























What Can I Say, Dear, 
After | Say I’m Working? 


Except I'm Happy 


ARIETY 


Also Has Been Renewed 











tarring PEGGY WOOD as "Mama" 
with JUDSON LAIRE as "Papa’’ 
ROSEMARY RICE as "Katrin" 
DICK VAN PATTEN as "Nels" 


ROBIN MORGAN os "Dagmar" 
Writer: F. GABRIELSON 





Director: RALPH NELSON 





THE NOTABLE MAXWELL HOUSE PROGRAM ON CBS-TV FRIDAY AT 8 


WALTER KIERNAN 


ABC produced by CAROL IRWI N 
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ABC 





| 10,00 - 10:25 A.M. 


7:15-7:30 P. M. 
CBS 

7:30 - 8:00 P. M. 

10:30 - 10:35 P. M. 
ABC 


VARIOUS HOURS 
(20 States) 


MONDAY 


MY TRUE STORY 
ABC Sterling Drug 
10:25 - 10 45 A.M. BETTY CROCKER 
ABC General Mills 
10:30- 1] 00 A. M. DOUBLE OR NOTH''S 
NBC Campbell 
1.00 - 1:30 P.M. 0. K. MOTHER TV 
Dumont Sterling Drug 
1:15-1:30 Pp. M. MA PERKINS 
cBs Procter & Gamble 
4-00 - 4:15 P. M. BACKSTAGE WIFE 
NBC Sterling Drug 
4.00- 4:15 P. M. KATE SMITH HOUR 
NBC Procter & Gamble 
4.15 - 4:30 P. M. STELLA DALLAS 
NBC Sterling Drug 
4:30 - 4:45 P. M. LORENZO JONES 
NBC Procter & Gamble 
4.45 - 5:00 P. M. YOUNG WIDDER BROWN 
NBC Sterling Drug 
7.00 - 7:15 P. M. BEULAH 
ces Procter & Gamble 


OXxYDOL SHOW 
Procter & Gamble 


LONE RANGER 
General Mills 

JOHN B. KENNEDY 
Sterling Drug 

SPORTS & FEATURES 
Falstaff Beer 


W 
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TUESDAY 


MY TRUE STORY 
sterling Drug 


10:00 - 10:25 
ALK 
ABC . 


10:25- 10:45 A.M. 





AM-TV 





in BETTY CROCK 
10:30- 11:00 A.M D ge ls 
ae. OUBLE OR 
1:00-1:30 P.M 0 yee - 
Pik .M. . K. MOTHE 
ee Sterling Due IV 
a MA PERKINS 
a Procter & Gamble 
pa ; BACKSTAGE WIFE 
re ae Sterling Drug 
all STELLA DALLAS 
“es Sterling Drug 
ri hi LORENZO JONES 
‘aul “ae & Gamble 
a : NG WID 
mae Sterling a — 
a * BEULAH 
aa Procter & G 
ie P.M. OXYDOL — 
7:30- pein P.M. “an ees 
oni Procter & Gambl 
co P.M. MYSTERY nae WV 
8:30-9:00 P.M os “ys 
: oa — BRICE 
a ewis-Howe Co. 
a M. JOHN B. KENNEDY 


Sterling Drug 


VA 
RIOUS HOURS SPORTS g FEAT 


(20 States) 





Falstaff Beer — AM-TV 
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age YOUNG WIDDER Bn, 
ULA . 
7.15. : 
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"0° B00 P. Procter & Gg 
1030-19. LONE RANGER” 
‘30 - 10:35 Py eneral Mill 
sn. KEN : 
gus HOU Sterling Drug. 
States) SPORTS g F ; 
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10.00 - 10:25 A. M. 
ABC 


10:25 - 10:45 A. M. 
ABC 


10.30 - 11:00 A. M. 
NBC 


1.00 - 1.30 P.M. 
Dumont 
1:15-1:30 P.M. 
cBS 
4.00 - 4:15 P.M. 
NBC 
NBC 
4.30 - 4:45 P. M. 
NBC 





4.45 - 5:00 P.M. 


NBC 


7.00-7:15P.M. 


CBS 


7:15-7:30 P. M. 
CBS 

7:30 - 8:00 P. M. 
ABC 

10.30 - 10:35 P. M. 
ABC 


VARIOUS HOURS 
(20 States) 


mY TRUE STORY 
Sterling Drug 
BETTY CROCKER 
General Mills 
DOUBLE OR NOTHING 
Campbell 
0. K. MOTHER 
Sterling Drug 


MA PERKINS 
Procter & Gamble 


BACKSTAGE WIFE 
Sterling Drugs 

STELLA DALLAS 
Sterling Drug 


LORENZO JONES 
Procter & Gamble 


YOUNG WIDDER BROWN 
Sterling Drug 


BEULAH 
Procter & Gamble 


oxYDOL SHOW 
procter & Gamble 

LONE RANGER 
General Mills 

JOHN B. KENNEDY 
Sterling Drug 

gpORTS & FEATURES 
Falstaff Beer 














AM-TV 











4 15 1697 
a1 22 23 24 
28 29 30 


FRIDAY 


MY TRUE STORY 
Sterling Drug 


10.00 - 10:25 A.M. 
ABC 
BETTY CROCKER 





10:25 - 10:45 A.M. 
ABC General Mills 
10:30 - 11:00 A.M. DOUBLE OR NOTHING 
NBC Campbell 
1.00 - 1:30 P. M. 0. K. MOTHER TV 
Dumont Sterling Drug 
1:15-1:30 P.M. MA PERKINS 
CBS Procter & Gamble 
4-00 - 4:15 P. M. BACKSTAGE WIFE 
NBC Sterling Drug 
4-00 - 4:15 P. M. KATE SMITH HOUR TV 
NBC Procter & Gamble 
4-15 - 4:30 P. M. STELLA DALLAS 
NBC Sterling Drug 
4.30 - 4:45 P. M. LORENZO JONES 
NBC Procter & Gamble 
4-45 - 5:00 P. M. YOUNG WIDDER BROWN 
NBC Sterling Drug 
7.00 - 7:15 P.M. BEULAH 
ces Procter & Gamble 
715-7 30 P. M. oxYDOL SHOW 
ces Procter & Gamble 
7.30 - 8:00 P.M. LONE RANGER 
ABC General Mills 
SPORTS & FEATURES 


VARIOUS HOURS 


(20 States) Falstaff Beer 


AM-TV 








: SAMPLE, fre. 


NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO - HOLLYWOOD - TORONTO 
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DESMOND 


Record Promotion: MILTON KARLE, JERRY JOHNSON, PAUL MONTAGUE 














He’s the nation’s Greatest Salesman 
... say 59 advertisers , 


Jack the Bellboy, America’s greatest disc 
jockey, began his own record program five 
years ago on WJBK. In'1950 alone, spon- 
sors have spent a half-million dollars 
for him to advertise their products 








] / 
y over WJBK. The 
59 advertisers for 
whom he is now sell- 
ing, overjoyed with the 
response and sales from his 
commercials, call the Bellboy 
Fd ‘The Nation’s Greatest Sales- 
man”’. 

Such extravagant and candid 
praise could only come from 
sponsors whose sales success 
in Detroit over WJBK is un- 
precedented anywhere by any 
medium. Why this success? 
He’s just a GREAT SALES. 
MAN—that’s all! Alert pro- 
gramming, with the best in 
music, talent and_= entertain- 
ment, accounts for the terrific 
sales reponse of WJBK’s loyal 
listening audience. Our files 

are bulging. with letters from ad- 
vertisers, happy with WJBRK’s sales 
results. Check with your KATZ man 
for the answer to your selling problems in 
Detroit. He'll show you how WJBK can help 
your sales curve upward. 


JBK =# DETROIT 


The Station with a Million Friends 


National Sales Headquarters: 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, Eldorado 5-2455 
Represented Nationally by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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STUDS’ PLACE 


ABC-TV 


FROM CHICAGO 


(OF COURSE) 


Created and Produced 
for Television Airshows, Inc. 


BY 


CHARLIE ANDREWS ) 








GRACE STUDS 
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LOUIS G. COWAN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





j 195! 
575 Madison Ave. & S. Michigan Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. Chicago 3, Iil. | 
PLaza 9-3700 RAndolph 6-2022 , ~ 
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CHICAGO °* 


_ Ke Marquette 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK ° 


HOLLYWOOD 
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Television 





ERNIE SIMON 


FIFTH YEAR... WJJD, Chicago—50,000 Watts 


THIRD YEAR... “Gurbstone Gut-Up” WBKB 


SEVENTH WK. (2 days)... “Simply Simon” ABC-TV 


























JIMMY 
BLAINE 


SINGING 
ANNOUNCING 
EMCEEING 











WHAT'S MY NAME NBC-TV 
STOP THE MUSIC ABC-TV 
PULITZER PRIZE PLAYHOUSE ABC-TV 
_ MARRY-GO-ROUND ABC-AM 
JIMMY BLAINE SHOW ABC-AM 
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Sponsored by: 


SWIFT & CO. 
PHILCO 


18th YEAR GENERAL MILLS 


iy 


‘ON Monday through Friday, 8 to 9 A.M., C.S.T. 


DON McNEILL’S 























3 TV CLUB Sponsored by PHILCO 
| |ABC| Wednesday, 8 to 9 P.M., C.S.T. 





| 
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-RING OUT THE OLD - 
CAROL'S 


Christmas Stocking Is Still Bulging 
with Plaudits for Her Recent 


Engagements at 


THE COPACABANA 


THE STRAND THEATRE 
THE THUNDERBIRD 


and Her Recent Appearances on 


TELEVISION 


Ed Sullivan’s “Toast of the Town” 
and “Holiday Hotel” 


WISHES EVERYONE 
A PEACEFUL AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


Personal Management: HOWARD HOYT 


CAROL BRUCE 





———S 





-RING IN THE NEW - 


CAROL 
Will Start Off the New Year 
with the Starring Role 


“MISS LIBERTY” 


on the 


“MUSICAL COMEDY TIME” 
TELEVISION SHOW 


JANUARY 8TH 





Publicity: BRAVEMAN & NORTON 





























JOE WILSON, Sports Director WBKB, Chicago 

















JACK 
DONOHUE 


Producer - Director 


FRANK SINATRA SHOW 
CBS-TV 
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NEW YORK CLOSEUP 


WITH JINX AND PADDY AND KEVIN 








JINX: ... and Santa Claus comes down from 
the North Pole driving a sleigh and a team 
of reindeer... 


PADDY: ...1 don’t see anything up there... 
KEVIN: ... me neither... 





TEX’ (off camera) Hey . . . here comes Santa 








Claus NOW! 
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PROGRESSIVE 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


THE SYMBOL OF PROGRESS ...AGAIN IN °5I 


Twelve Hours of Radio’s Greatest Programming ... Featuring the Outstanding 


Stars of the Entertainment World ...7 A.M. to 7 P.M. Daily ... Coast to Coast 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 
Hotel Park Sheraton 666 Lake Shore Brive UO Sunset Boulevard 
JUdson 6-5526 . Superior 77-6613 


Bradshaw 2-58 41 
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WHOM 


THE GATEWAY TO NEW YORK’'S 
IMPORTANT FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE MARKET 


























Where millions turn 
for entertainment... 





“BREAK THE BANK’ (TY) “BREAK THE BANK’ (RADIO) 
NBC-TV NETWORK WED., 10:00 P.M. EST NBC NETWORK MON., WED., FRI, 11 A.M. EST 
FOR BRISTOL-MYERS CO, FOR BRISTOL-MYERS CO, 


A 


"YR 2 





> a= 
= DOHERTY, 
CLIFFORD 


. a 350 FIFTH AVENUE 
’ NEW YORK CITY 





“HOWDY DOODY’ “LUCKY PUP” 
NBC-TV NETWORK FRI., 5:30 P.M. EST CBS-TV NETWORK THURS., 5:00 P.M. EST 
FOR THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. FOR BRISTOL-MYERS CO, 
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WITH PHILCO BALANCED BEAM TELEVISION 








PHILCO TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 
Sundays 9 to 10 P.M., E.5S.T. 


NBC-TV Network 
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MARGARET WHITING 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


The 
Singing 
Marshal 


CURLEY BRADLEY MARY AFFLICK 


A-B PRODUCTIONS — CHICAGO 

















It's One O'Clock and Here's 


MARY 
MARGARET 
McBRIDE 


WJZ- ABC 


Network 


(CO-OP) 





Exclusive Management: 


ESTELLA H. KARN 
49 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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os Juvenile Jury 


Greelings from Stars & Starters 


BARRY & ENRIGHT 


PRODUCTIONS, INC. ' 




















Joe DiMaggio Show 


————— 


Life Begins At 80 


Junior Celebrities 























Jack, not Bud. Faith Baldwin Show 























Call PLaza 7-0700 for 








i> | | CASS FRANKLIN | | 
HANK HENRY : : MONICA MOORE ve 2 
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SYLVERN SYLVERN | 





CURRENTLY APPEARING 
FLAME ROOM, RADISSON HOTEL 


h Minneapolis, Minn. 
+ ey AND HELD OVER* 
JUST CONCLUDED 


6 
TABOO ROOM, WILLARD HOTEL 
make music Toledo, Ohio 


| Bias SWISS CHALET, BISMARCK HOTEL 
ly Chicago, Ill. 




















@ TELEVISION OPENING 
RALEIGH ROOM, WARWICK HOTEL 
@ TRANSCRIPTIONS at the Piano 
Public Relations Direction 


JANUARY 11TH, 1951 
| e RADIO | | 
New York, N. Y. 
(*Management has broken precedent by deviating for the first time from its strict 
@ FILMS 
KAYE-HALL ASSOCIATES M. C. A. 








(Limited Engagement) i, 
@ RECORDS 
OSCAR WALTZER 
two-week booking policy.) 
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BEST 
WISHES 


from all of us 





— 
nt 


Garth Montgomery Producer 
° a 
Franklin Schaffner Director 


—— * " 
Al Ostrander Settings ion 
~~ 


Music Ben Ludlow 
a a 
Art Hannes Announcer 
7 Lee 
Production | Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
s 








1 | 








FORD THEATER ON TELEVISION a 
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Holiday Greetings 
MAX LIEBMAN 


Your Shou of Shows 

















me too— 


robert merrill 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


MARGUERITE PIAZZA 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
“SHOW OF SHOWS” TV 










































SEASON’S GREETINGS a 
\ THROUGHOUT THE YEAR OWE FAR 
FROM MORE THAN 








. Re WORDS CAN EXPRESS 
| CHARLES eevee 
<<; AND INSPIRING TEACHER | 
: 3 AP wi 


LIEBMAN 
| MUSICAL DIRECTOR er Sane 


“YOUR SHOW “BOB HOPE’S LARRY HOLOFCENER 
OF SHOWS” TV SHOWS” “YOUR SHOW OF SHOWS” 
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Thanks to Everyone 


For Everything 


SID 

















Happy 
Anniversary 
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“ONE OF A SERIES FEATURIVG THE MEN WHO MAKE FREE & PETERS TELEVISION service 


Heads up, 
hovs, its— 























Twenty-two years, National Broad- 


casting Company 








LH. SHOWER MAN! 


(Another F&P TELEVISION Specialist) 


Yes, “heads up” is the phrase for Chick specialists. For years we ve been build. FORT WORTH-DALLAS WBAP-TV* 

Showerman. As you undoubtedly know, ine a complete line and hacktield ot TAR RAM } 
he’s been heading up a lot of things, for skill and experience in this new and LOUISVILLE WAVE-TV# — 
vears— including the Central Division exciting medium have long since de- a (DURING THE DAY) 

of NBC, as Vice President In Charge veloped a TV squad that’s of strictly ame bain 


(recently piloting this Division’s tele- 
vision sales to an outstanding level in 


championship quality, ... 


We 


of Free & Peters are entirely con- 





f EXCLUSIVE NATIONAL 


TELEVISION 
REPRESENTATIVES 








DAVENPORT WOC-TV* 
é Bre 3 Co.— 


e*co 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL WTCN-TV 


PATCH R PRESS) 











Thanks— 


for a 
Wonderful 
Four years, University of Illinois Year 
Two years, U. S. Army (Purple | 
Heart, Silver Star) 























NORRIS 
NBC-TV . 


WILBUR STARK 
510 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


parersones Nueoay) 
| 
| 
| 





the industry). Now Chick has joined ‘- EW YORK WPIX 

. ae , ‘ vinced that “good men are the secret of " : , , - 

F&P, to head up our rapidly-growing Y Boe af ’ ” " ee 
2! 2" success. Ever since our company’s ° 

television sales and to help keep us . , ST. LOUIS_ KSD-TV 


heads (and shoulders) up on National 
Spot Television. 


Big man though he is, however, Chick 
Showerman is by no means the only 
great performer in our team of TV 


founding in 1932, we have considered 
it a big part of our job to discover, 


We 


know you can see the resu/ts, here in 


develop and acquire good men, 


this pioneer group of radio and tele- 
Vision station representatives. 







ACT_NIC PATCH 
~/ 2 Vier Vit } 


SAN FRANCISCO KRON-TV® 
THE CHRONICLE) 





NBC A ates 























wMCLDU 
OTARK | 


‘Straight Arrow’ | 


National Biscuit Company 


| MUTUAL 
| BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 


JERRY LAYTON | 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. . ARI 


| Television and 


LARS 


551 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. JUST 


Earl Sheldon MUrray Hill 7-6320 a. | 


A j 
VOICE \ 


Personal Management 
WILBUR STARK 




















REE & PET INC. 

















Pioneer Radio and Television Station Representatives Since 1932 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


. PAUL 
BARNES 


Announeer, Narrator. Actor 
Creating All Characters 
on 
“Calling All Detectives” 


DETROIT RT. WORTH HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO 
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Zum EER 


Unusual TV Commercials 





° Daily for: lee Cream. Cars, G 
: Mattresses and Washing , Radio Productions 
Ss Machines s 
























































CONDUCTOR | 
MAURICE 


ARRANGER D 


COPELAND 
Wilmette 2921 ®@ Chicago 


510 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone Plaza 3-1742 


11 West 42nd Street, New York City LAC 4-4567 
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ine alana Ral ideo this year 
, there’ll be mighty few predictions that don’t 
start off with a capital “IF.” RADIO: Beware of prophets who forget the 
Except these. re 40,000,000 or so radio homes in America. 
F ein 1951 radio will move over——not out—-as 
Brave as anything, seven Young & Rubicam ‘., the infant prodigy, TV, grows up...and 
departments stick out their necks with ‘‘IF-less” K radio will continue to be a strong, effec- 
predictions for 1951. SEvRy SORRESOS GOGTN: 
CONTACT: "1951 will see an increase 
in advertising expenditures. ; 
"The last 10 years have proved that MAIL ROOM: "The Giants will win the 
companies that maintain strong, National League pennant." 
steady advertising throughout 
sellers' markets and product shortages, 
also maintain the best long-haul 
competitive positions. 
" ; " 
This lesson has not been forgotten. TELEVISION: Diebnn tink & inhenk sine 
will sharpen client's realization of total 
0 costs——but continuing successful results 
will bring an even sharper rise in clients' 
eX appreciation of tremendous TV impact. Both 
va COPY: ; factors will encourage a rapid expansion 
\ "Don't expect to see many 'purple into daytime TV. 
prose' ads due to war or semi-war 
conditions. 
"Copy in 1951 will be less emotion— 
al, more factual—consequently 
will do a better job of explaining 
problems, policies, and products to PLANS BOARD: "The tough, tense twelve 
consumers." months ahead will put a greater—than- 
ever premium on frésh current 
thinking...the ability to meet brand- 
new problems promptly with sound 
solutions. 
"This will hold for every phase of 
ART: "1951 will show an art trend to- your business—including your 
ward simple, forthright presentations advertising." 
in layout and illustrations. 
i "But you'll see fewer stereotyped 
approaches—more new, fresh feeling in 
illustrations, much of which will 
come from artists and photographers YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
new to advertising." ADVERTISING + New York Chicnyo Detroit San Francisco 
4“ Hollywood Montreal To-onto Mexico City London 
t 
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Thank you, Joe Boland... 


Thank you, Joe, for doing the 
best play-by-play job in our 
town...and for doing it on our 


frequency. 


50,000 WATTS 
+ 1000 ON THE DIAL 


WCFL. 


| CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





WCFL, Now a PBS Affiliate 
































PAUL TAUBMAN 








PIANIST 


ORGANIST 





CONDUCTOR 


For the Following 
Radio Programs 


"ROSEMARY" 
“PERRY MASON" 
“TRUE DETECTIVE" 


Appearing 


Club 


30 Central Park South, New York 
Broadcasting Nightly Over the 


MUTUAL AND NBC NETWORKS 


Coast to Coast 
IL @ RCA VICTOR Recording Artist @ 
































Mike Wallace and Buff Cobb 


gm, THE CHEZ SHOW | 








aBC 





ghtly on WMAQ 
11:30 p.m. ‘till 1:00 a.m 


i 
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* THE HARDY FAMILY with MICKEY ROONEY and LEWIS STONE 


*& CRIME DOES NOT PAY 
* THE ADVENTURES OF MAISIE starring ANN SOTHERN 
* M-G-M THEATRE OF THE AIR 
* GOOD NEWS FROM HOLLYWOOD with GEORGE MURPHY 
* AT HOME WITH LIONEL BARRYMORE 
* HOLLYWOOD, U. S. A. with PAULA STONE 


Now being renewed for the 3rd cycle of 26 weeks over 300 STATIONS 


* THE STORY OF DR. KILDARE starring LEW AYRES and LIONEL BARRYMORE 


Presented on more than 300 Stations by The Rhodes Pharmacal Company 


mokers of IMDRIN 


Stars!...Service!...Showmanship!...Priced for Profit! 


Exclusive Representatives 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
998 Madison Avenue, NewYork 22,N.Y. Plaza 9-7500 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER RADIO ATTRACTIONS 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. MUrray Hill 8-1000 
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Te 
productions 
and staff 


kaile sandes 
bonnie hunt 


vivian smith 


AL LIEBERMAN, BUSINESS MANAGER 


MICHEL PAVLOFF, ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


fe 55 west 56th street new york city 

















Bes 


“HAPPY 
HOLIDAY” 


we Ve fy 
a OY lS (UZ 


( SCT > S 


eee 


Fe 





Larry 


ita 


Charlie | 








HANDS OF MYSTERY 
DUMONT TV 


ROCKY KING 


DETECTIVE | 


DUMONT TV 














Agents 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


Personal Management 
WILBUR STARK 
510 Madison Ave., New York 

Telephone Plaza 3-1742 


— 

















——— 


HELEN HALL 


WOR’S BARBARA WELLES 


Radio—Mon.-Fri., 4-4:30 P.M. 
Television—Mon.-Fri., 10-10:30 A.M. 


MUTUAL'S “FEMME FAIR” 


Saturday—10:45-11 A.M. 




















Norman and Irving Pincus 


T.V. Productions 


MR. |. MAGINATION 


Nestle’s Chocolate Products 


ELLERY QUEEN 


Kaiser-Fraser 

















WILBUR 


THANKS 


for 

the 
many 
good 


years 





STARK 


Programs 
and 


Personalities 
for TV and RADIO 


510 Madison Avenue 
New York 








Telephone Plaza 3-1742 





























BILLY NALLE 


PIANIST — ORGANIST 





TV. (350 Shows in 1950) 
“Mama,” 2nd Year 
Kraft Theatre 
Children’s Sketchbook 
Studio One 
Ilka Chase 
Lux Video Theatre 
Gloria Swanson Hour 
Life Begins at 80 


RADIO-We the People 


ON CALL FOR BACKGROUND MUSIC 
Radio Registry—PLaza 7-0700 or MO 2-5455, New York 
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Music by Jack Fascinato 
Produced by Beulah Zachary 
Directed by Lewis Gomavitz oe 
Costumes by Joe Lockwood . eZ ols 
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NBC-TV Network ie ge 


RCA-VICTOR RECORDS 
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Congratulations 

To Variety 

On Your 

45th Anniversary 
Number 





The 



























































































































































Show 
. . - ~ a \, _ ON YOUR 
Saturday, 8-9 P.M. 
5000 WATTS ae 
DAY AND NIGHT ‘Suge 
SALES RECORDS...that is 
5000 WATTS Newark, New Jersey 
1330 K.C. : oe 
Nighttime ENGLISH 
Daytime JEWISH WILMINGTON LANCASTER 
DELAWARE PENNSYLVANIA 
— 
has for many years been a most productive medium for a large group of we K BB ro | 'WRAW 
national and local advertisers who recognize the vast potential repre- HARRISBURG READING : 
sented by the more than 600,000 families comprising the Jewish market in PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA 
the New York metropolitan area. | 
(\ 
” | , —— WORK) (WEST). 
Distinctive adult programming and a loyal, responsive audience are the YORK saston 5 
WEVD combination which national advertisers have found so effective and eamusvavan { 
eas , : 1A PENNSYLVANIA 
economical in maintaining a consistent position of dominance in the Jew- | 
j ish field. r a 
WDEL-TV WGAL:-TV } | 
Send for a Copy of WILMINGTON LANCASTER : 
‘““WHO’S WHO ON WEVD’’ DELAWARE PENNSYLVANIA 
g STEIN , 
HENRY GREENFIELD, Managing Director . laa ar 
Clair R. McCollough, Managing Director : 
W-E-V-D 117-119 West 46th Street, New York 19 Represented by ROBERT MEEKER ASSOCIATES 
f Chicago San Francisco New York Los Angeles 
= | 
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, | “REFRESHMENT TIME” “STAR OF THE FAMILY” 

: for for 

: THE COCA-COLA COMPANY NASH -KELVINATOR 

| CBS Every Saturday CBS-TV Every Friday " 


Thanks to Carmen Mastren, Jimmy Rule, Newt Stammer 
M. C. A. 


aie a St aaa 
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GEORGE BURNS and GRACIE ALLEN 


Writers— 

PAUL HENNING 
SID DORFMAN 

HARVEY HELM 
WILLY BURNS 





WCBS-TV 


eal 


Every Other THURSDAY 


FOR 


CARNATION EVAPORATED MILK 


THRU 


ERWIN, WASEY & CO., INC. 


~ | 


Producer-Director 


RALPH LEVY 




















50,000 Watts! 


at S00 kc. 


in the DETROIT Area 


® With a 17,000,000 population area, and coverage in 5 
states, CKLW with 50,000 watt power, is selling more goods 


at less cost to more people. 


buy in 1951. 


Guardian Bidg. 
Detroit 26 


ADAM J. YOUNG, JR., INC. 


National Rep. 


Schedule this greater-than-ever 


CKLW 


Mutual Broadcasting System 








» pee ec. 
ae 4 = 


Dir.: Music Corp. of America 














Courtesy of M-G-M 
Now appearing with 
DONALD O’CONNOR 
in “THE MILKMAN" 
(Universal-international) 
Management WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 





Ben Band 


Hollywood's Outstanding 
ACADEMY OF THE THEATRE 
} 


| Acting courses for beginners, inter- 
| mediates and advanced students 
| leading to productions covered by| 


| accredited talent-scouts, producers, 
| directors, agents for 


| TELEVISION - SCREEN 
| RADIO - STAGE 
for Vetere 
| 





Approved 
Non-Veterars 


ins and 





| OUR 20TH YEAR 
10--BROADWAY PLAYS--10 


CONSTANTLY IN REHEARSAL 
NEW SHOW EACH WEEK 








Theatre and School Facilities 
Located in Heart of Hollywood 


Over 150 Students Placed in 1949 


Day — CLASSES — Eve 
Full Time) TUITION Part Time. 


| Sixty 


poiars PER MONTH cans 


DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES INCLUDE: 
JACK CARSON, ALAN LADD, 
GIG YOUNG, TURHAN BEY, 

JOHN ARCHER, ELENA VERDUGO, 

GEORGE COOPER, CATHY LEWIS, 

WALTER SANDE 


Ben Bard Players 
827 NORTH LA BREA 


























HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 












































LOU BRING 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR | 
JIMMY DURANTE 


DANNY THOMAS 











TV SHOWS | 
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) ELOISE McELHONE BETTY FURNESS 


Eloise Salutes the Stars Penthouse Party 





Leave It to the Girls Studio One 


Quick on the Draw Success Story 


DATE WITH ELOISE (Liberty Network ) 








BILL STERN 


Palmolive Sports Newsreel—NBC 


| Remember This Dote—NBC-TV 


DON CHERRY BOB SCHEERER 


Decca Records 


oe 
he 
4 
2 


Penthouse Party 

















ALTON ALEXANDER, PRISCILLA KENT, MORT LEWIS, LAWRENCE MARKES 
} 

| 

/ HOLLYWOOD SCREEN TEST — tronrite Company 


With Neil Hamilton 
ABC-TV, Monday, 7:30 p.m. 





ELOISE SALUTES THE STARS-— bDoeskin Tissues 


DuMont, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. ~t_i 


PENTHOUSE PARTY — Bes! Foods 1 


ABC.TYV, Friday, 8:30 p.m. 


2s. acim diab a 


SUCCESS STORY - International Silver 


W IZ-TV, Tuesday-Thursday, 2:15 P.M. 


| || LESTER LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


1 ONE CHRISTOPHER STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. WATKINS 4-8582 | 
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ROBERT ARMBRUSTER 


MUSIC DIRECTOR 


(WESTERN DIVISION) 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Exclusive Management: ART RUSH, Inc. 

























































































VICTOR A. SHOLIS, Director ° 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY EDWARD PETRY AND CO. 


NEIL D. CLINE, Sales Director 








ASSOCIATED WITH THE COURIER-JOURNAL & LOUISVILLE TIMES 


and 


NBC stu 
visible 


ing rehearsed in another 
dio in Radio City, and are 
in a special monitor in the Inter 
national’s control booth Final 
runthrough is usually finished at 
about 5:30 p. m., and the cast 


then gets its last half-hour break 
until after the show Dress re 
hearsal, where the production is 
first staged as a complete unit, 
with the numbers in their correct 
order, starts at about 6 During 
the dress, Liebman, Fox. Starbuck 


other execs view 
receiver set up In a 


some of the 


} 


he show ona 


special room in the theatre lounge. 
Liebman, watching caretully. dic 
tates notes to a secretar, for a 


final brushing up on such apparent 
trifles as a curtain being pulled 
seconds too soon, a stagehand get 
ting in the picture, ete. 

Following the dress, Liebman 
takes a seat on the stage, with the 
entire cast seated in the orchestra. 
He then runs through the notes he 
has dictated. This continues until 


24 
— . = ing. while Liebman. Caesar, Miss gether with the dancers in the main | gles. While Liebman works in the’ control booth and the other techni- 
” . ~~ = . ot} , . « « 4 . 
Coca and the writers first concen- studio for preliminary runthroughs eogntrol booth with Keith and con- Liebman and Keith return to the 
Blow-By-Biow trate on setting the actual script of the entire numbers Here is tinues to set bits of business and cians return to their positions. At 
TT mn - : . ‘ Q 5 > ‘ . _ arte 
for the specialty numbers. These where the TV director, Hal Keith | sugeest shots, it’s Keith who is in °® 45, the studio audience starts 
ee Continued from pase Ill Soe are worked out In informal bull an NBC staffer) comes over to control of the lense Through an ambling in and at 8:55, actor Carl 
iO i HOS — « > 
for t nre rs) re- Se@SSI1O!I in wl h the scripters take it in and get an idea of the pro Reiner steps out on the stage for 
nines 8) eS di i lac i =. 2 : ‘ es 88 - . . , — ta , " , = set eae 
ack , | } 2 fo] j notes They hen type the qalalog qdyction Set meanwhile, are be Intricate Inter-communication . the warmup and to introduce Cae- 
hearsals, with the stars follow! for the first time, which is turned jng trucked over to the theatre and up, he breaks into ea h number sar and Miss Coca 
ory S t's t this time ; , yoOoT?A . : ia ; : ‘ , , - , 
soon afterward It sis me over to secretaries for mimeograph set up. and Sanford is rehearsing repeatedly to have the cast repeat At 8:59, in the control booth, 
that Liebman starts moving trom jing It's at this point that hy cast the orch also at the theatre. it so that he can realign his lenses. Keith starts counting off the see- 
{ len: men ‘hec] first starts to memorize Its i.nes ‘ . , ’ ig Pee yr ‘ i reo is crew 
department to department, check. ul 0 On Saturday mornings, at 9 Throughout the process he and +. Is beth Hag ae to h re ve 
“4 Sa ’ = ‘ies - - . 0 the entire production e anc 1e an take a second to 
ng Starbuck, choral director Clay : irsday 0 CLOCK +P , ; . cis ide 
: i Guests Lay Off Till Thi moves into the theatre for a full Ripp are making notes on their wish cach other good luck At 
Warnick and others, on exactly Gu ft { usually come | of camera ehearsal At this Shootuns scripts ol exactly where 8:59:55. Liebman cues Sanford. 
ruUCS al Lait’ Ili . Ga yt Calllel I ! arsal tL { l o 
what form each number Is to a Thursdav mornings to huddle over time, each number is run through each camera cut, dolly, and pan Phen, at 9 on the nose, Sanford 
sume. On Tuesdays, while the cast’ his sketch ‘if one is to be used from start to finish, with Liebman,' are to come Individual camera Oe te ae gre fi pol 
. hil | } re sith ec} i lire . > ee ; ign f our . ow . WS + 
continues rehearsal. Liebman first while the cast. which on the pre- Keith, technical director Heino movements are mapped out in re- 4 : ’ oo } oO : = | is 
: ; inns ‘ ; nd “id ngi . lashed o re screen, an he show 
sets together with Fox and costume vious day went to Eaves for cos- Ripp, the video and audio engl- jation to individual words in a one t] " . - " ow 
: , C44 ~ Nerame f ‘ol Yr , is on the air. 
designer Paul duPont. On Wednes- tumes, retur! or the final fitting neers, cameramen, etc., collaborat-' song or sketch. to provide for the 
davs. the numbers get more polish- On Friday the singel ¥ to- il on blocking out the camera an- cgmoothest possible production 2 : 
oa Commercials, meanwhile, are be 


WEINTRAUB MAY TAKE 
FULL BALDWIN TIME 


William Weintraub agency, which 


hes set “The Faith Baldwin Show” 
for Maidenform Brassieres on a bi- 
weekly basis, may come in with 
another of its clients for the 


alternate shows. In the meanwhile 
it’s exxpected ABC-TV will sustain 
the series, which wil! air Saturdays 
from 11-11:30 a.m ry Jan. 20. 

Show is a Jack Barry-Dan En- 
right production, in association 
with Geoffrey Jones. Miss Baldwin 
will narrate and Hollywood and 
Broadway stars will be featured. 
Nut is around $5,000 weekly. 


Startin 





Attention T.V. Producers 


A Complete Film Art Service Is 
Available to You by Calling 
Cli 6-2426 
Animation, Story Boards, Slidefilms, 
Special efx. 





























CBS —The Stars’ Address 






PROGRAMMING That WINS 
FRIENDS and INFLUENCES PEOPLE 


ATUL 


about 8:40, when the cast goes 
back to the dressing-rooms and 
(Buyers, That Is) 
| 
JOHN ESAU 
Vice President 
General Manager e 


BILLION-DOLLAR 
MARKET! 


Plus TOP LOCAL 


AVERY-KNODEL, Inc. 








Nat'l eo 
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Tops in Chicago! 


Kemember... 


WGN reaches more homes 
one or more times a week 


than any other Chicago 
station... AND by a 


sizable margin 


WGN reaches 260,100 more 
homes than the next closest 
station during the daytime” 

... And 302,750 more 
homes per week during the 


nighttime.” 


... That’s a lot of homes 
any way you figure it. And 
it’s figures like these that 
make WGN the number one 
major Chicago station in 


volume of spot business. 


*1949 BMB 








Chicago 11 
Illinois 
50,000 Watts 
720 = 
OnYourDial (LE 
Eastern Sales Office: 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


West Coast Representatives: Keenan and Eickelberg 


235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 + 2978 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5 
710 Lewis Bidg., 333 SW Oak St., Portland 4 





“ 





(~ 


© How many times have 
you said, “I wonder how 
the ratings would look if 
every IV station in Chicago 
carried the same program 
at the same time?” | 


®@ In 1950, as well as 1949, 
the World Series provided 
the answer. You no longer 
need wonder. WGN-TV 
again leads all stations by 


a considerable margin.” 


Station Station Station 


wevcours 14.7 9.6 4.7 4.3 


THURSDAY 


OCTOBER 5 16.3 8.6 5.2 3.5 


FRIDAY 


ocrosers 12.4 8.8 7.5 2.5 


* Videodex — October, 1950 


Need we say more? 
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NEL9- CHICAGO] 


The Chicago Tribune Television Station 
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JAY C. FLIPPEN 






































| C.B.S 
! + ood 2 
} 
MANAGEMENT: 
. * ea Bi 
-L- ; > » ) >} er- 
de — have roller skates. To the amaze- Naval Air Station at Anacostia and couple of network shows, is bound , draw out the best in other pet 
nie ee ‘ 1 { nd ; ‘ter- to make a secure niche for himself formers Miss Malina clicked 

2 ment of all. 12 pair of roller skates broadcast for one and a quartet ake a ylidly in her turn with Durante 

Verne am , iver to the Marine Band hours over NAA, the Naval ex- in network television solidly 1 i ° 

4 o id ra were delivered to the ole ee | oe Ne : “Steve Allen “acting” and singing in the grand, 

aia : office within a few days. perimental station This is be Whether his new steve Ali inhibited comic style 

. . ‘ he the Grct time n orches Show will provide that niche is un } : . 

4 niinued from page 164 Guana | - B nol t Ico nnounce 1 tol eved to de Line Irst ne al 1} OhHoy Li ? w . 1 rl rat { : 
ai af rng “rk geteicnmmingy ss or band was ever heard over another question. Show, for one Another sock anc offbea urn 
piu . Ol Marine Band It snag tetee — ee es | yo * dio Sta.lot n the world thing seems to have been slotted was that ot Bill & Cora Baird's 
turn d at outiot for the rendi-| yeets. Suring She early period @ Following the tradition of the in the wrong time segment. It’s puppets. They had four of them 
é 1 . " AAT OLLOW LIE Ul t(raQailiOl ( I 5 = me we : , 4 
tiv. oO. some of che excellent con- his radio caree! Corps. the Marine Band achieved an informal affair that hangs on doing a song-and-dance, and then 
te v y compositions which are Up until 1943, the “Dream Hout eo a 9 ge 1946 when + Allen and his handling of variety one dummy did a duet with Du- 

{ the tei { without the | sce: spchabint cap + Huis platcgs Mord PrP Pr t's fine. but it rante, in which the latter advised 

coniin submitted for e program was presented without the came the first militarv musical #uUestal AS SUCH, 1 ine, 
4 s 9pini-n and use d of scripts. Prior to that time Sener en en ee 'tiaei. Would be better received and_ the puppet on some facets of shows 
4] aad vercentage of the NBC would send a staff announcer ChS@iZabion to oe a e ‘e *", garner a larger audience were it biz while the puppet performed. 
) ~ se euaaeil toe lem 1a "tl patton aaa’ & hae iy Sion. Following this, the band had programmed for a later hour Durante also had a large number 

l ‘ived c e used by the the auditorium about halt-hout 9 ‘ saauaaees amm tOr a ki 

_ Prone pie i eR cesagtinc Ms v* ae eee Coe H : ts own 13-week television program Allen h » number of assets Of Juves on the show, all of them 
iorine Band when the ban rior to air tim » would be ‘ ; 4] in le as % ass ; 
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panied Miss Harvey in her turn. 

Show uses a single set, a sort of 
living room effect that is varied 
enough to suffice. Camera work 
on show caught was sloppy, failing 


| to follow the acts in a coordinated 


| 


appear as if 


| but all of 


manner. Once this is cleaned up, 
and a definite dinnertime pattern 
established, show should be one 
of the top informal early-evening 
segments on video. Chan, 





Tele Followup 











Jimmy Durante continues to 


he had been weaned 


on television. Comedian’s third 
show on NBC-TV’s Wednesday 


night series had him in a variety 
of sequences, some adopted from 
vaudeville routines, some new and 
obviously patterned for television, 
them topnotch video 


| fare. 


Show was all Durante—Durante 
fighting with the cameramen, Du- 
rante surrounded by kids, Durante 
in a department store bit, Durante 
in a love scene with Luba Malina 
and Durante in his wild nitery bit 
with partner Eddie Jackson and 
drummer Jack Roth. All of it was 
fresh, all completely entertaining. 

The Schroz, while dominating 
the proceedings, has the ability to 
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tion plan of 1945. We have a hard 
row to hoe before we can lift the 
freeze and approve new station 
construction. 


We have practically concluded 
our hearing on the mileage spacing 
between stations, on the proposal 
to add 42 channels in the UHF, on 
allocation methods, and on a sys- 
tem of priorities designed for maxi- 
mum television service to the na- 
tion. We have heard a lot of testi- 
mony on oscillator radiation inter- 
ference, image interference and in- 
termodulation 
can’t let such interference degrade 
our television. We must consider to 
ready and able to exploit UHF-TV 
when it comes of age.” 

Ahead of us is a long hearing on 
specific allocations. We have re- 
ceived 200 counter-proposals to the 
Commission's plan and 300 com- 
ments on these 200 counter-pro- 
posals. It looks like a six-week or 
two-month hearing. 

We will hear oral argument on 
the FCC Bar Association's conten- 
tion that a predetermined allocation 
plan is illegal and that we ought 
to adopt a flexible allocation plan 
what extent we will need to allow 
for these in our allocation plans. 
Inter-mixing of the VHF and UHF 
and off-set carrier operation are 
other factors to be considered. The 
Commission has heard testimony 
on the Bell System’s proposal to 
lallocate the band 470-500 mec to 
multi-channel broad band common 
carrier mobile radio operation in 
lieu of television broadcasting. The 
Commission has also been brougit 
up to date on the developments 
and potentialities of Stratovision. 

The Commission’ has _ heard 
lengthy and_=e spirited’ testimony 
from some of the nation’s leading 
educators and educational broad- 
casting experts on requests for al- 
location of channels for noncom- 
mercial educational broadcasting. 
|The educators have asked for one 
VHF channel in each of the 168 
metropolitan centers and dn each 
of the 46 major educational centers 
as a desirable principle of alloca- 
tion. Other solutions such as shift- 
ing of channels, assignment of time 
to education by commercial sta- 
tions or timesharing with com- 
mercial stations also are proposed. 
A total of 20°7 of the UHF chan- 
nels are requested. 

The demands of education in 
VHF television pose a_ difficult 
problem for the Commission. The 
solution to this dilemma will take 
some mighty hard thinking. We 
must weigh the scarcity of VHF 
channels with the thesis of the 
Joint Committee on Educational 
Television: “We maintain that un- 
less educational institutions are 
permitted to engage in VHF tele- 
vision and thus develop technical 
programming experience, there is 
scant prospect that they will be 
that can be changed without rule- 
making instead of a final plan. 

When all these phases of our 
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interference. We. 


New Vistas 








| hearing are ended, all that remains 
will be for the Commission to come 
up with a decision. I don’t sup- 
pose that can be done in less than 


six weeks or two months. Then, 
if the defense program permits, 
we would be ready to lift the 
freeze. 

After the freeze, what? We al- 
ready have 360 applications in the 
pending file. After the freeze is 
lifted the Commission will allow 
a reasonable period of time for the 
filing of new applications. This 
would be from 30 to 60 days. Then 
the Commission will begin process- 
ing applications. In most of the 
large cities, hearings will have to 
be held to choose among compet- 
ing applicants. A grantee is per- 
mitted two months in which to 
ctart construction, six months more 
in which to complete. From this, 
it can be seen that, even if near 
normal conditions prevail, it is 
Coubtful if any stations can go on 
the air before the first of the next 
year. 

In May, one network organiza- 
tion furnished more network pro- 
grams to the 17 one-station come 
munities studied than did the other 
three networks combined. This 
situation would be considerably al- 
leviated by the lifting of the freeze, 
but occurring as it does in tele- 
vision’s infancy, it may have a se- 
rious and deleterious effect upon 
the long-range development of the 
art. Comments of interested par- 
ties have been filed and the matter 
is up for Commission study. 

The new year will see us 
equipped with some _ interesting 
factual information on subscriber 
television. WOR-TV in November 
was granted a 30-day period in 
which to test the Skiatron Sub- 
scriber-Vision System. This sys- 
tem employs a punched decoder 
card by which the subscriber can 
unscramble the television signals 
at his set. No subscribers or fees 
were involved in this test. Zenith 
is in the midst of testing Phone- 
vision. With this system the sub- 
scriber can tune in an unscrambled 
picture by calling his telephone 
company. During the test, which 
involves 300 receivers, the sub- 
scriber pays one dollar for each 
program. Zenith won a major vic- 
tory when it succeeded in induc- 
ing Hollywood to release some 
first-run films for the 90-day ex- 
periment. 

And then, there’s theatre tele- 
vision.’ An important segment of 
the motion picture theatre indus- 
try wants special channels for the 
theatres. The Commission will 
have to hold a hearing to deter- 
mine whether or not the relaying 
to the theatres could not be done 
satisfactorily by coaxial cable or 
wires rather than by radio relay 
or whether the service could not 
be conducted satisfactorily by com- 
mon carriers. Fifty appearances 
have been filed for this hearing. 
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‘London More Selective | Many Upsetting Film Problems Fading 
In Britain, But Tax, Prod. Still Plagues 


By HAROLD MYERS 


In Legit Shopping 


By CLEM HUMPHRIES 











London. 

A review of London’s legit in 1950 shows almost a 
replica of the boxoffice barometer for the last couple 
of years—fair for :urefire productions, but cloudy to wet 
for anything that does not come up to scratch. In fact, 
as the cost of living continues to rise steadily, audiences 
are getting more and more selective. There is now less 
money than ever to spare for entertainment, and the 
picture house takes its fair toll, with an increasing num- 
ber of stay-at-homes content to draw their amusement 
from the radio and television. Considerable outlay hav- 
ing been expended on the latter, economy in other forms 
of relaxation has had to be exercised. Then there is 
the increasing number of get-rich-quick hopefuls who 
spend regular incomes, and leisure hours at home, in 
gambling on the football pools, making yet another rival 
to the live theatre. 

Even with favorable climatic conditions (a cool, wet 
summer having succeeded 1949's almost non-stop heat- 
wave) and the seasonal flock of overseas visitors, it was 
still only the top ranking stars and good shows that 
brought in the coin. There was a little boom at the 
opening of the fall season, with its new crop of produc- 
tions, coinciding with the end of daylight saving time and 
all pretense of summer conditions. This did not last long, 


however, and the annual pre-Christmas slump came in 
unusually early, giving managements a headache, especial- 
ly those with dubious chances, wondering if their wavering 
wares could be kept going long enough to cash in on the 
holiday season. 

The tide of American domination of the London stage 
seems to have receded with the fading out of the two 
mammoth musicals, “Annie Get Your Gun” and “Okla- 
homa,” after three years; the folding of “Brigadoon” after 
18 months and the short-lived “Detective Story.” Repre- 
senting all three branches of show business recently were 
the lavishly mounted musical “Carousel,” steadil, in the 
money at Drury Lane; the topical comedy-drama, ‘Mr. 
Roberts,’” at the Coliseum, one of the hits of the year, and 
the brisk satirical revue, “Touch and Go,” at the Prince 
of Wales, which folded just before the close of the year. 

This season London has looked more to her own dra- 
matists, and there is also an exceptional number of old 
favorites, so well presented that they more than justify 
their resuscitation. In addition there .1as been a higher 
proportion of contributions from France, the bulk of which 
have proved highly palatable to British taste, with the 
exception of “The Man With the Umbrella,” by Louis 
Ducreux. The pick of these is undoubtedly Christopher 
Fry’s translated version of Jean Anouilh’s “Ring Around 
the Moon,” an amusing satire, with “The Little Hut,” 
starring Robert Morley, a close second, and “The Dish 
Ran Away” in broader and more farcical vein. The 
imported “Folies Bergere” at the Hippodrome and “Latin 
Quarter,” starring S‘lvie Claire, at the Casino, round 
out the French contingent. These brash, semi-nude shows 
are good value and a strong magnet for overseas tourists 
and provincial sightseers. The native farces, “Reluctant 
Heroes.” “Will Any Gentleman?” and the Crazy Gang 
show, “Knights of Madness,” have all raked in plenty of 
shekels. 





| Straight Plays Safest | 








Safest bets have been the straight plays, with R. C. 
Sherriff's “Home at Seven,” starring Ralph Richardson, 
and the naval comedy, “Seagulls Over Sorrento,” both 
knockouts from curtainrise, as was “To Dorothy, a Son,” 
Jatest on the roster, an unusually flippant comedy from 
the erstwhile grim pen of Roy MacDougall ‘author of 
“The Gentle Gunman”), bringing added fame to Yolande 
Donlan and tilm star Richard Attenborough. ‘The Cock- 
tail Party” duplicated its U. S. success here, and “The 
Holly and the Ivy” is another that has been a consistent 
winner. Fry's second full-length play, “Venus Observed,” 
did turnaway business at the St. James until its run was 
curtailed due to its star, Laurence Olivier, having to ful- 
fill film commitments. Second production under his man- 
agement there was “Captain Carvallo,” whica has flour- 
ished more on the charm and drawing power of Diana 
Wynyard than on its intrinsic merits. Olivier’s third 
sponsored piece was “Top of the Ladder,” a jumbled, 
nightmarish reatise by Tyrone Guthrie, which had mixed 
reviews, but brought unstinted praise to film star John 
Mills in the exacting leading role. Jessie Royce Landis 
made a hit with “Larger Than Life,” but failed in “Mrs. 
Inspector Jones.” 

Two political plays made strong impressions, ‘His Ex- 
cellency.” in which Erie Portman, best kn wn for his 
film work, won further laurels, and “Party Manners,” by 
Val Gielgud. This was tried out early in the year at the 
Embassy theatre, with no fanfare of trumpets, was twice 
broadcast, then telecast, then the fur began to fly. At- 
tempts to preveat its TV repea. on the ground it maligned 
the government caused an uproar in the press and in- 
tervention in Parliament, with the result the show was 
brought into the West End and cashed in on its notoriety. 

Seasoned dramatists like James Bridie and Terence 
Rattigan have not come up to their usual standard. The 
former's Scottish schoolmaster play, “Mr. Gillie,” ran only 
a few months, and the latter's “Who is Sylvia?” proved 
a considerable disappointment and is hanging on solely 
on the author's reputation. W. Chetham Strode’s “Back- 
ground” did only so-so and Frederick Lonsdale’s “The 
Way Things Go” (“The Day After Tomorrow” in the U.S.) 
reaped only a modest harvest. Jan de Hartog’s two- 
character comedy, “The Four-Poster” did little but pro- 
vide acting opportunities for film stars Dulcie Gray and 
Michael Denison and is in no way comparable with his 
earlier serious plays, “Death of a Rat” and “Skipper Next 
to God.” Emlyn Williams has returned to the London 
fold, after 10 years, with “Accolade,” a telling dramatic 
play, not for the squeamish but up to his masterly stand- 
ard. No new author has manifested to challenge Fry as 
the playwright of the decade. 

Revivals that have proved acceptable, despite their 


London. 


Many of the nagging problems that have irritated the 
British motion picture industry in the postwar years are 
gradually disappearing. Only the excessive rate of enter- 
tainments tax and the continued slump in production re- 
main as burning questions; and these are being treated 
as allied subjects. 

Over the past year as a whole, boxcffice grosses have 
continued to reflect the prosperity in Britain. Full em- 
ployment throughout the country has cut out the depres- 
sion black spots which marred the picture in prewar days. 
Any dent on receipts nowadays is blamed on TV, and it is 
an undisputed fact that in the two regions serviced by 
video, London and Birmingham, the boxoffice has been 
hardest hit. But the decline here has been substantially 
less than the prophets of gloom forecast a few years back. 

Over-riding all the political questions of the day has 
been the universal recognition by the industry of the need 
to strengthen the boxoffice. Concentrate on getting the 
“missing millions” into theatres, and the everyday trade 
problems can be taken in stride—that’s the cry. That has 
been the focal point of the biggest-ever campaign launched 
in Britain. It is being conducted by a united Anglo-Amer- 
ican industry with energy and conviction. The slogan 
“Let’s Go to the Pictures” is being used in all advertising 
and publicity, and plans are being laid for a comprehen- 
sive exploitation campaign on a country-wide basis. One 
of the most interesting aspects is the possibility of har- 
nessing TV to the campaign, thus transforming a poten- 
tial enemy into a pewerful friendly force. The suggestion 
that TV time should be given weekly to a composite trailer 
of West End pre-releases and general releases is now 
under consideration, and if agreement can be reached on 
details, it may become operative in a short while. 

But while the industry has agreed on this slogan, it 
may well give serious thought to another: ‘‘Save us from 
our friends.” The “friends” in the case are the British 
Labor Government, which has been meddling in trade 
affairs since it came into power in 1945. For five years 
the British film industry has endured Socialist planning. 
It started to plan in the lush days, and has continued its 
planning through one crisis to the next. Now, despite all 
the government’s expenditure of time and energy, British 
film production has reached a state of perpetual depres- 
sion, with the bulk of studio space continuously idle, and 
artists and technicians facing permanent unemployment. 

The economic facts of British film production have been 
explained to Harold Wilson, the Board of Trade prez and 
chief architect of government planning for the motion 





dating, are headed by “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
which gave Eileen Herlie another chance to display her 
virtuosity, although older critics inevitably compared her 
with Mrs. Pat Campbell and gave grudging praise. An- 
other Pinero comedy, “The Schoolmistress,” had a brief 
run at the Saville after being revived at the Arts Theatre 
Club, as did Somerset Maugham’s “Home and Beauty,” 
which had such a good reception in this tiny house that 
it, too, moved, and is currently flourishing at the St. 
Martin’s. “The Green Bay Tree,” “Gas Light,” ‘““Rosmer- 
sholm” and “Journey’s End” all had limited runs. 

Shortest run was achieved by the polyglot episodic play, 
“The Trial,” by Franz Kafka, which folded after three 
nights; C. B. Cochran’s “The Ivory Tower,” his first 
straight play for a decade, ran only 10 days; Harry Green’s 
venture, “Don’t Lose Your Head,” survived two weeks, and 
the Lee Ephraim Offenbach musical, “‘Music at Midnight” 
lingered for only one. Others that ran for less than a 
month were “Always Afternoon,” “The Purple Fig Tree,” 
ae Tic Tac,” “For Love or Money,” “Mrs. Inspector 

ones.” 


Most amazing protracted run is “Worm’s Eye View,” 
an amusing but undistinguished comedy of the Royal Air 
Force, written by ex-airman R. J. Delderfield and produced 
in 1944. It was brought to the West End and has more 
or less been running ever since but is ineligible for the 
claim being made for it that it has beaten Noel Coward’s 
record run of 1,997 performances of “Blithe Spirit.’”” Show 
originally folded at the Whitehall theatre after 500 per- 
formances, but when the two subsequent productions there 
failed. the ““‘Worm” came back to renew its tenancy. This 
then was a revival and cannot count as a record-breaking 
consecutive run. The comedy has cleaned up over $1,400,- 
000 and looks set, with heavy advance bookings, for an 
indefinite period. 

Of the local musicals, Ivor Novello’s “King’s Rhapsody” 
is steadily in the lead, having done phenomenal business 
since its opening. Noel Coward’s dramatic musical, “Ace 
of Clubs,” settled down comfortably after a shaky start, 
and “Golden City,” a colorful spectacle with a South 
African background, enjoyed a few months’ prosperity. 
The latest offering, Emile Littler’s “Dear Miss Phoebe,” 
adapted from J. M. Barrie's “Quality Street,” is proving 
a nostalgic draw for a sentimental public; and his “Blue 
For a Boy” has just opened at His Majesty’s. 

Outstanding performances of this season have been 
Eileen Herlie in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” Eric Port- 
man in “His Excellency.” Ralph Richardson in “Home at 
Seven,” Betty Paul in “The Dish Ran Away,” John Mills 
in “Top of the Ladder,” Yolande Donlan in “To Dorothy, a 
Son,” Tyrone Power and Jackie Cooper in “Mr. Roberts” 
and Joan Tetzel in ‘‘Little Hut.” 

The Old Vic had a more prosperous season than last 
year, with company headed by Michael Redgrave and 
Angela Baddeley, and has now settled down, with different 
stars, in its old home, rebuilt after destruction by bombs 
10 years ago. 

The half-dozen small private theatre clubs are still flour- 
ishing mainly with old classics and otherwise banned 
plays, giving training ground for young artists and scope 
for new dramatists. 

On the whole the theatre of 1950 has been in more 
popular demand than the previous year, with managers 
and backers keeping their fingers crossed and hoping for 
an even bigger up-surge of patronage during the coming 
year. The main magnet will be the Festival of Britain, 
which it is anticipated will either prove a gold mine or 
the biggest fiop on record, but with no definite signs as 
to which way the wind will blow. 


picture industry. They are, simply, that it is more or less 
impossible to get out of the red, so long as the admission 
tax continues to snaffle 38% of the gross receipts. The do- 
mestic market (4,700 theatres) is far too small to be able to 
withstand a toll of that size, and the American market 
rarely yields enough to make up the difference between 
profit and loss. 


The inquity—as well as the enormity—of the admission 
tax has been brought home to Harold Wilson and other 
ministers often enough. Last year, they were moved to 
make their first concession, and as a temporary expedient 
introduced the Eady Plan, under which the merest frac- 
tion of the duty finds its way back into the pockets of the 
producers. In a full year, the scheme cannot yield much 
more than £1,000,000, a sum totally inadequate to bridge 
the gap. The producers were asking for three and four 
times that figure. They will go cap in hand to the govern- 
ment again this year, but cannot expect much more than 
a sympathetic hearing. The rearmament program is lead- 
ing to increased taxation, and candidates for relief are 
well prepared for a thumbs-down. 


Undeterred by all the setbacks of the past years, Wilson 
like Britain’s radio entertainer, Wilfred Pickles, is still 
prepared to “have a go.” And this time he intends to have 
a go in a big way. This time he will not be content to tell 
the industry what to do. He’s going to do it himse f. With 
his £6,000,000 Films Bank as a nucleus, the government 
is moving into production and distribution. Studios are to 
be compulsorily acquired and made available at economic 
rents to up-and-coming talent, and the resultant product 
will find an outlet through the State renting organization. 
It’s a nice setup for some of the unions that have been 
thinking along these lines, but not much consolation to 
British producers who've kept British films going through 
good times and bad. 


Although the production slump shows no signs of easing, 
there have been a surprising number of above average 
pictures which have done exceptionally well at home. But 
the number of new pix planned is on the decline, and the 
average can only be maintained by increased Hollywood 
participation either by direct or co-production. In both 
directions there is an upward swing of activity. 


The Rank group, which has dropped out of the running 
in direct production, is now only interested in co-production 
ventures. It came out very nicely in its deal with Para- 
mount on “Trio” and is now working on a successor. Fol- 
lowing the same pattern it has made a 50-50 deal with 
Universal-International and “Song of Norway” will be 
Jensed under this joint banner. In other respects, since 
the completion of “Highly Dangerous,” its interest in 
production is limited to providing facilities for indies, who 
can get 70% of their production coin on the strength of 
a Rank distribution contract. 


With the incentives offered in the Anglo-American mone- 
tary pact, a bigger investment is foreshadowed in U. S. 
production in Britain, as this is reckoned to be the sim- 
plest way of unfreezing blocked pounds. All the majors are 
in the field, and the overall expenditure should top previ- 
ous years by a substantial margin. 

Hollywood’s Advance Lineup | 
An advance analysis of Hollywood’s lineup for Britain 
looks something like this: Metro, which showed the ‘‘Min- 
iver” sequel, has lensed another “Bulldog Drummond” fea- 
ture and is planning to put “Ivanhoe” in work soon. Twen- 
tieth-Fox, with “Night and the City,” “The Black Rose” 
and “The Mudlark” to its credit, followed up with “No 
Highway,” and has a continuous program yet to come. War- 
ner Bros.’ contribution last year was “Captain Horatio 
Hornblower” and is expected to reenter the field next yeir 
with “Master of Ballantrae.”’ Coiumbia has nothing p!anned 
so far. RKO is deciding what should follow its joint efiert 
with Disney of “Treasure Island” but has bought distribu- 
tion rights to “White Heather.” Paramount and UI. of 
course, have their deals with Rank. 

As British screen musicals so rarely make the grade, the 
three-way production of “Happy Go Lovely” is being 
awaited with unusual anticipation. This Technicolor s r- 
rer for Vera-Ellen, Cesar Romero and David Niven was 
financed in equal parts by Associaied Brviish Picture Co. p., 
Marcel Helman and N. Peter Rathvon, and Bruce Humber- 
stone was brought from Hollywood as director. It also in- 
dicates the ABPC leaning towards co-production, and it 
will shortly be involved in new deals with Monogram. 

Although Alexander Korda’s two co-production efforts, 
“Gone to Earth,” with David O. Se!znick, and “The Elusive 
Pimpernel,” with Sam Goldwyn, have not received a warm 
reception at home, a number of productions under h's 
banner have been outstanding clickers. “Seven Days to 
Noon,” “State Secret” and “Odette” have been doing out- 
standing biz and should make en impression on the Amer- 
ican market. From the Rank group, too, there have b--n 
a few winners like Ealing’s “The B.ue Lamp” and Jay 
Lewis’ “Morning Departure,” and these are also expected 
to chalk up substantial U. S. gross<s. 

Unless the international scene clouds the horizon, 1951 
should be a bumper year for the entertainment industry. 
The Festival of Britain is expected to lure an unprece- 
dented amount of tourist trade. The dollars, the francs, 
the kroners and the guilders should swell the boxoffice. 








Ex-Quiz Kid 


In an algebra class at Brooklyn Tilden High School 
‘my former employer) the teacher filled up seven 
blackboards of equations, crossed out here, added fig- 
ures there, explaining his reasoning as he went along. 
The class sat there spellbound by the teacher's omni- 
science. He finally reached the last line of the last 
blackboard and announced with deep intellectual satis- 
faction: 

“So we come to the inevitable conclusion that 
ye tts 

And the class dope pipes up: “Gee! All that work 
for nothing!” Sam Levenson. 
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France’s Amusements Singing the Blues, 
020,000 Tourists Help Balance Trade 


By MAXIME DE BEIX 


Paris. 


The current feeling in France can be described in three 


words: singing the blues This blanket statement applies 


also to show biz. for Yanks operating here as well as ton 


localites Politics, economics, spiraling cost of living and 


trade conditions and regulations are all combining to 


make it a cockeyved world 
The 
4 


tremendous influx of moneys 


only two redeeming features last year were the 
tourists 
whom were proceeding to Rome for Holy Yeat 
1929, an 1.900.000 of 


90o 
1938 


brought by many of 
The year 
them, and 
3,020,000 


alltime high, brought 
1.000.000. "But last 
of which 260.000 were Americans, brought to France $350, 
paid for 80°C of the deficient French balance 
1952. 4.500.000 tourists will 


their trade accounts 


only vear's tourists, 


000.000. It 


of trade. If all goes well, by 


permit the French to watch happily 


nternationally balanced. Incidentally, these tourists have 


ug [ S. torms of entertainment iso provincia 


restaurants and hotels are getting Ingiv conscious 


foreign tourist 


Ot Une 

Best plug for tourism was, ot course, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. Even it failed in its public 
relations job here, though the “Voice of America” radio 
program gets increased audiences, it is issuing excellent 


Intormation on tourism, 


French legit has considerably depreciated from the days 
when producers 


were willing to spend on big new pro 


ductions Paul Derval, ot the “Follies Bergere:” Henri 


Varna. of the Casino de Paris and Mogador and Maurice 
Chatelet 


their shows till they 


Empire, are 
They 


name of the theatre as much as on the offering 


Lehman, of the and keeping on 


get threadbare. trade on the 


Some plays are still on, that have clicked in former 
“Petite Hutte” at 
which bids fair to become as 
Paris fixture as the Obelisk. 


ed his “Victor” 


years, such as Leon Benoit Deutsch’'s 


Nouveautes, permanent a 
Henri Bernstein has mount- 
in an exemplary manner. Jacques Deval’s 
“Road to Samarkand.” at the Renaissance, is an interna 
stage and screen bet. The Jean Louis Barrauit 
Simone Volterra’s Marigny are neatly done. 
But these are something exceptional Most of the French 
legit is now produced on shoestrings by more or less 
cooperative companies. Nor are operators willing to spend 
much money On improving their houses, many of them 
mere firetraps, as long as the fire department does not 
clamp down on them for some safety breach. 

American shows in Paris have been of two. kinds: 
those adapted and those done in the original. Albert 
Willemetz’s adaptation of Irving Berlin’s “Annie Get Your 
Gun,” at the Chatelet, is folding (at this writing). Marcel 
Achard’s translation of “Harvey” is doing fair at Simone 
Berriau’s Antoine. ‘Streetcar’ closed at the Edouard VII 
despite the draw of Arletty, now starring in the revue of 
the Empire. “All My Sons” flopped at Andre Brule’s 
Madeleine, despite nice production. 

In English, Orson Welles produced and acted in Eng- 
lish his own “Unthinking Lobster.” which Paris refused 
to swalloy, at the Edouard VII. Ann Garlett and K. 
Kovitsek have turned the Theatre de l'Humour into the 
American Theatre in Paris, producing ‘‘Knickerbocker 
Holiday.” Also the American Students Art Center helps 
to keep thesping going with such productions as “Liliom” 
in English. and GBS's “Arms and the Man,” very com- 
mendably done with limited means. Claude Dauphin is 
doing “Mr. Roberts.” 

Frencn material fit for export has been, of late, few 
and far between. Apart from Jacques Deval’s “Samar- 
kand,” Rene Barillet’s “Amazing Adele” did not do as well 
abroad zs on the home pitch. “Little Hut" clicked abroad. 

Altogether there has been a comparative dearth of in- 
ternationally useable material, and show biz has evidenced 
a marked tendency to cater mostly to local taste. 


tional 


Shows at 


De S. Vaude Popular 7 | 


American vaude acts can still find an outlet in France. 
But mostly in niteries, spearheaded by Pierre Louis 
Guerin’s Lido. The shows produced there by Rene Fra- 
day ‘and Guerin’ employ more American talent and pay 
more salaries ‘half in dollars’) than tne rest of France 
put together. The results tell the story, with the Lido 
a must for visitors, and dragging to the Champs Elysees 
What business used to be Montmartre’s monopoly. Carrie 
Finnell, the Bernard Bros., Step Bros.. and many others 
have taken the place held there previously by Chaz Chase 
and Harvison and Fisher. Besides the Lido. Guerin has 
also taken over the Baccara, to be reopened sometime next 
season, as he will reopen the remodelled Ambassadeurs 
restaurant, The newly reopened Club des Champs Ely- 
sees it not doing so well, but its landlord’s own restaurant, 
Club de Paris, is the most popular nite eatery for all in 
showbiz. Most boites in Paris are just featuring one or 
two acts, but Frede Carroll's, with Dany Dauberson or 
Eariha Kilt, is packing them. Carrere. near the George 
V. is sill the plushiest spot, with Maurice Carrere in 
U. >. to try and open a room there. Also in the Champs 
Elysees section the lavender Carrousel has gn «musing 
revue. 

Montmartre is on the downgrade. Besides the $10 wine 
must, highly taxable, operators there have taken to nip- 
ping customers an extra $1.15 for admission, on which 
they pay the minimum (legit) tax. Bal Tabarin is not 
the same since the death of both Pierre Dubout and 
Pierre Sindrini, vet showmen. Close by, Eve, Naturistes 
and the much touted and recently opened Nouvelle Eve, 
Operated by Rene Bardy, lure the show-seekers. Specialties 
such as lesbie Moune’s, or Tony's lavender Butterfly, as 
well as the coarser Mere Arthur, draw other tourists. 
Tonton’s Liberty bar offers an amusing lavender show- 
while-vou-dine evening. It is now also housing a luncheon 
Club heed-4 bw Colette, for writers. ovticts and critics. 


On top of the hill. those who like to hear blue material 
get it during dinner at Barde and just opposite at Lady 
Patachou, who is a sock entertainer in her joint even if 
her vaude attempt did not come up to Maurice Chevalier’s 
expectations. 

The only important straight vaude house in Paris is 
vet showman Mitty Goldin’s ABC. With his associate M. 
Ledoux, he also has the miniature Capucines theatre for 
comedies and revues. The ABC is a must for all visiting 
vaude talent Rolly Rolls and The Peter Sisters used it 
as a Paris beachhead. Other vaude spots, about 10 of 
them, are just nabes. Goldin tried a small revue in his 
ABC and promptly returned to vaude. 

Only visiting American act in the top bracket this year 
was Hildegarde, who, despite what almost everyone told 
her, insisted on putting her one woman show at the The- 
atre des Champs Elysees And she made the grade. 
Maurice Chevalier put on his own one-man show at the 
Varieties. 

Mass American shows in Paris all came under Pierre 
Louis Guerin’s aegis, to play M. Michaelis’ Palais des 
Sports. The “Rollerskating Vanities.” the “Aquaparade,” 
and “Holiday on Ice” all scored heavils 

Americans scouting here for vaude talent have seen 
little of interest. apart from Darvas and Julia, signed by 
Lou Walters for his N. Y. Latin Quarter. 


Ballet's Development | 


One branch of showbiz that has considerably developed 
is ballet. They used to be mostly restricted to the opera 
in France, with no private individual foolish enough to 
face a practically certain loss. The Opera sent its com- 
pany on tours, which have done extremely well. In South 
America with Tamara Toumanova as guest star and 
Micheline Bardin as French ballerina headliner, they were 
enthusiastically received The Roland Petit ballet, with 
Zizi Jeanmaire and Colette (Legs! Marchand, have made 
Broadway. Yvette Chauvire can draw capacity in Paris 
at any time. U. S. companies included Marquis de Cuevas, 


who scored with Marjorie Tallchief, Rosella Hightower, 
Andre Eglevsky and George Skibine Also, the Ruth 
Page ballet, which flopped, and Martha Graham, who 


stopped her show soon after the opening due to an injury. 
Luckily, the State Dept.-sponsored Lucia Chase company, 
as the American “National” Ballet. showed Paris that 
American terping was worth watching, and got a terrific 
reception, as could be anticipated after U. S. Ambassador 


David Bruce's fine pressagenting job Carmen Amaya 

and Katherine Dunham also played to lush business 
Besides the Opera, and the Comique, ballets in Paris 

are done at the Marigny by Roland Petit when Jean 


using it for comedies, or at the 
Palais de Chaillot. but 
plush Theatre des Champs 


Louis Barrault is not 
government-owned 3,000-seate 
mostly at Herve Dugardin’s 
Elysees. 





French Film Production 





French film production, about 100 pix a year, more or 
less, is made by 200 registered producers, most of whom 
are inactive. It ensnares about $15,-20,000.000 vearly, but 
is made, pic after pic, without any definite overall produc- 
tion plan. So that the total French production, spending 
about half what a Hollywood major would, is not at all 
equipped to compete with it on the selling plan, any more 
than on production. Attempts at cooperative selling by 
Uni Films in Germany have not produced anything but 
aspirin, and Unifrance Film, though it has a government 
subsidy, is trying to get the U. S. Souvaine group to raise 
the necessary dust to distribute French product in U. S. 
Most of this talk of raising capital is meant to cover 
losses incurred in other branches, such as theatre op- 
erations or financing such pix as “Alice in Wonderland,” 
which cost the French taxpayers the best part of a million. 

The ‘basic fact is that there are hardly half a dozen 
pictures a year that could be played in U. S. without 
losing money. Another basic trouble with French pro- 
duction is that producers here are mostly promoters and 
have gathered their cut before even the picture starts 
rolling. 

Another difficulty is that the French picture business 
is, like everything else here, a football for politicians. 
And this reacts strongly on American interests. Because 
French films have little international draw, and are ama- 
teurishly sold, the French film workers are propagandized 
by the Reds, who clamor “French pictures for French 
screens” meaning “Out with Hollywood product.” The 
only time they want Hollywood to send some is to use 
as a lure for the film festivals, of which they are fond. 

The French press. under Red pressure, has conducted 
vicious and misleading campaigns against American pic- 
tures. Even conservative papers like Figaro have been, 
through fear of violent reprisals. compelled to dance to 
red pipers music. Riots compelled the curtailing of the 
showings of “Iron Curtain” 20th-Fox, and the release of 
Metro’s “Conspirator’ brought its exhibs similar red 
threats. However, U. S. outposts carry on in the face of 
increasing difficulties due to intensified Communist pres- 
sure and higher costs, including a tilt in salaries made 
necessary by the spiraling cost of living. 


Soviet pix are shown in a few houses with fellow-traveler 
patronage, 

Practically the only French picture produced this vear 
likely to be worth importing in U. S., is Robert Dorfman’s 
“Justice Is Done.” Last year’s locally smash quickie, 
“Jour de Fete,” may get a U. S. release under Borrah 
Minevitch’s aegis. Jean Cocteau's latest. “Orpheus,” is 
sure to hit some arty sureseater statewise. 
| Radio Unlikely to Shift | 














Radio in France, for political reasons, is not likely to 
shift from its present status of non-commercial government 
monopoly endowed with an appropriation. This prevents 
its head, Wladimir Porche, from spending much on pro- 
grams, and he has to curtail foreign broadcasts on account 
ot shortage of money. Such as it is, it is fairly satis- 
factory to French audiences. Equipment is better than 
programs, the Paris shows being retransmitted through 
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By TOM OBRIEN—— — 


(Member of Parliament) 


London. 
If ballyhoo could make films, the unions in Britain con- 
cerned with film production would have achieved a miracle 
greater than the separation of the waters that led Moses 
into the Promised Land. For years we have campaigned 
for the establishment of a British film industry. We suc- 
ceeded in establishing a good one, and the irony of it all 
is that many of those who strove hard for its creation are 

now substantial contributing factors toward its demise 


Hardly any section of British film production can escape 


some kind of responsibility for the present tragie plight 


in which we find ourselves. Ballyhoo may sell films; it 


cannot make them. With certain definite exceptions, it 
appears to me that many of my own colleagues and others 
involved in British film production seem to believe that 
the one great remedy for our present ills is still ballyhoo. 

We have carted our grievances from conference to con- 
ference over the vears. I doubt if there is any union in 
the British trade union movement that has a reputation 
as the unions in the film industry in Britain for “depu- 
tationitis.” We have passed enough resolutions and Cir- 
culated literature sufficient to paper the walls of the Em- 
pire State Building. We have denounced J. Arthur Rank 
as monopolistic; Alexander Korda as a man of extrava- 
gance: we have clamored for financial support for inde- 
pendent film producers; we have had inquiries into the 
costs of production and for the structure of the industry 
asa whole. We have denounced and damned everybody in 
the industry and. at the end, we find ourselves almost 
without one. 

Some sections of the industry have so damned and de- 
nounced the people that are in it, and challenged its fis 
nancial structure, that they have driven away, almost in 
terror, the few financiers, industrialists and others who 
are prepared to put their money into it The ballyhoo 
of some of the unions that is just being ventilated on a 
sickened public will have the effect of driving the support 
of the Government away from the industry. 

The British taxpayer will never permit his money to be 
used to maintain an upperclass of trade unionists, enjove 
ing conditions considerably at variance with conditions in 
comparative occupations It occurs to me, reading the 
vast literature on this subject, that no one has the courage 
to grasp the nettle 


“No Remedy of Our Own 7 2, | 


I have foretold, ad nauseum, what would happen to 
British film production with uncanny and when 
I say that there is no remedy of our own making to save 
the British film industry, I may bring upon my head the 
howls of those who ought to know better 

Unless the Government gives further financial aid to 
production, and American companies spend some of their 
frozen assets over here in making films, there will be an 
end of the British film-producing industry. This is the 
worst thing that could happen to the Americans. It must 
not happen, for reasons that I cannot at this stage go into, 
The time has come when brains must take over ballyhoo. 


accuracy, 


I again plead for the maximum of cooperation, despite 
fundamental competitive conflicts between all sections of 
the American industry and our own. At a time when we 
should be using our intelligence in the calmness of the 
backroom working out remedies, persuading our friends 
and even our enemies to assist in our recovery, what do 
some do’? They release once more into the highways and 
byways the pauperism that has bedevilled us and. parade 
to the entire world the poverty of the industry. This is 
truly madness. 

When I see thousands of men and women whom I have 
known, and have worked in the film siudios for years and 
have devoted their entire lives to show business, thrown 
on the scrap heap, I fecl that these boys, in the main. have 
been victims of propaganda in all its forms. Whereas if 
the last few years had been devoted to intelligent planning 
by all concerned in the British and American industries, 
there would be a far different and brighter story to tell. 





provincial airers. A new one is building in Caen for the 
benefit of Normandy. 

The opposition, commercial. is mostly Radio Luxem- 
bourg, aired from beyond the border from Paris platters. 
It is managed by Louis Merlin and, thanks to a Lever 
Bros. (Lux soap) sponsorship, can hire talent of such 
caliber as Yehudi Menuhin. Such is the red tape of the 
Exchange Control that it had to increase its Luxembourg 
capitalization to raise money to pay its broadcasting station 
expenses, While loaded with franes in Paris which it could 
not transfer. Other over-the-border commercial stations 
are Radio Monaco and Radio Andorra. 

Besides radio, Porche is also in charge of French (also 
non-commercial) video, which is run under him by Jean 
Luc on an appropriation Porche has to squeeze out of his 
radio budget. There are currently about 20,000 sets in 
France, and set manufacturers are doing some combined 
publicity to plug sales. Airings are limited to about four 
hours daily. They are switching from the 500 definition 
band to 819, which will be used exclusively after 1952. 

Technically, French TV is fine. All it is lacking to 
forge ahead is freedom to go commercial which would 
bring the necessary money, 

Picture producers refuse to supply TV with features. 
But exhibs have taken the initiative, and the Cinema Ma- 
deleine has recently been equipped with Andre Debrie 
equipment to throw fast developed news on 16m film on 
the theatre screen 


Musicians in Paris are not happy: tooter’s salaries are 
not keeping up with the HCL, and there are plenty of 
unemployed. Even without a Petrillo, the French union 
is working efficiently. But the field is small. Hotels don't 
use name bands. A pit orchestra strike at the Opera 
evidenced the difficulties for the public. Rules for broad- 


casting shows and recordings or TV are not yet quite 
defined. 
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Madras. 
Generally speaking, while 
Indians by nature are entertain- 
ment loving, it cannot be said that 
they go in a big way for organized 





INDIANS GROWING MORE 
ENTERTAINMENT- MINDED 


By N. V. ESWAR 


and commercialized entertainment | 


of any sort. Against this general 
background it may be said that 
India took one more step towards 
organized commercial  entertain- 
ment in 1950, though financially 
it was not a momentous year in 
terms of net returns. 

While general turnover during 
the year has been well nigh 50° 
over the 1949 level, the upward 
trend in production costs and over- 
head kept the profit margin to the 
barest proportions. Considered thus 
from the point of profit angle 
alone, one would be alarmed at 
the deterioration that set in in 1950. 
But for the upward trend in more 
and more numbers of people getting 
entertainment- minded, it would 
have been absolutely impossible to 
Maintain the units at any level. 

The most marked improvement 
has been in the film world. The 
volume of business during 1950 was 
well over 50° of the 1949 level, 
especially in foreign film business. 
Indian film business more or less 
remained static at the old level, 
though there were some silver lin- 
ings here and there. The overall 
aspect in Indian film world was 
initially very gloomy. Many _ pre- 
dicted a toppling down of the 

structure at the beginning 

of the last year itself. That it con- 
tinued to hold the fabrie together 
really a creditable achievement. 


whole 


25° Production Dip 
Production of 
down by nearly 25°/ 


ure. All told 


films dropped 
from the 1949 
India produced a 

le less than 200 films in 1950 
as against 280 odd produced in the 
ear before. There has been a gen- 
eral production slump in all the 
production centers, Bombay, Cal- 
culta and Madras. The announced 
products in South India made a 
staggering list. But due to financial 
and other difficulties a good num- 
ber of pictures still continue to be 
under the production stage. The 
output from Calcutta Studios nar- 
rowed down considerably. The 
Slump was visible in Bombay also. 
But the highly commercialized film 
industry in Bombay kept up an 
appearance of well-being and 
though there was a downward trend 
in production activity and earning 
capacity of pictures turned out, 
Bombay maintained the appearance 
that there has been nothing wrong 
with the industry there. 

Generally, the staying power of 
an Indian film was more or less 
16 weeks on an average. During 
the past year this average nar- 
rowed down .very dangerously to 
three weeks at the most. This might 
be due to the fact that filmgoers 
in India have become selective and 
patronize only such films as they 
think are good. The result has been 
that many exhibitors in metropoli- 
tan and suburban areas had to rush 
among distributors, both Indian 
and foreign, within a week or two 
atter they had started a first run 
Indian product. This may partly 
explain the upward swing in for- 
eign film business during 1950. 
Nevertheless there were two. or 
three films that kept the old grade 
and are still running in Bombay 
Since their release in the early part 
ot 1950. Shantaram’s ‘‘Dahe,” 
Sohrab Modi's “Sheesh Mahal” in 
Hindi and Madras Gemini Studios, 
Hindi version of Tamil pictures 
hased on “Corsican Brothers” and 
titled “Nishan” are still with Bom- 
bay audiences, 

A discernible trend in produc 
tion values has set in during the 
Jast year. South Indian films have 
been culting out old and vulgar 
tome situations and have started 
coming out in cleaner garb. Of 
course the accent is on story value. 
Bombay on the other hand is try- 
ng a hand at the purely escapist 
type of films that come out of 
Hollywood. Pictures like “Ek Thi 
Larki,” “Hanste Ansu” and “Patan- 


fa” without much of a story or | 


theme compare very favorably with 
Hollywood products. And the fact 
that these pictures had very good 
reception perhaps indicates that 
the taste created by foreign pred- 
ucts in Indian audience is begin- 


ja picture in Technicolor. 


























ing to bear fruit. Films coming 
out of Calcutta Studios are some- | 
what serious and concern them- 
selves with the purely social and 
political aspect of life. 

An outstanding event of the last 
year has been the production of 
Picture 
produced by Mehboob is still at the 
production stage and will be only 
a 1951 release. The trend among 
South Indian producers of turning 
out Hindi versions of their success- 
ful Tamil pictures is also spreading 
apace. At the close of the year 
there are three Hindi versions 
being turned out in Madras studios. 

Among foreign films, the stand- | 
outs have been “Joan of Are,” | 
“Musketeers” and “Samson and De- | 


lilah.’”” While a lesser number of 
other pictures also put up land- 
marks in the exhibition world, 


these are the pictures that will con- 
tinue to stick in memory. After 
“Hamlet,” these three pictures 
showed that earning capacity of 
films is quite unlimited. They beat 
each other’s records, and even in 
some instances record collections 
on Indian films were beaten hol- 
low. 


In the world of drama _ there 
Was an upswing in the Madras sec- 
tor. At the beginning of the year 
it appeared as though the _ stage 
would vanish from Madras.’ But 
with the formation of the Drama 
Council acitvity spurted again and 
the stage continued on in the city, 
while a number of amateur parties 
eniertained the Mofussil popula- 
tion. Their ranks were also joined 
by three erstwhile cinemactors who 
formed their own dramatic parties. 
The Little theatre movement in 
Bombay and Delhi also showed con- 
siderably, while Calcuttu still kept 
its six or seven legit theatres run- 
ning continuously throughout the 
year. 

With the setting up of two more 
broadcasting stations in South 
India, and a factory for the manu- 
facture of radio components, radio 
took one more forward step during 
the year under review. The in- 
crease in the ownership of radio 
receiving sets in homes was a little 
over 20°. Towards the last weeks 
of 1950, the government had re- 
moved most of the restrictions that 
existed over the supply of energy 
for domestic use and requests for 
home connections. This resulted 
in a sudden spurt in the purchase 
of radio receiving sets by those 
who had wanted to own radios of 
their own but could not do so for 
want of electricity at home. 
Though this is one factor, there is 
also the other that more and more 
Indians have come to think the 
radio as part of a normal house. 

Another feature in radio world 
is the active functioning of Radio 
Goa as a commercial radio station. 
Majority of customers for this sta- 
tion are film producers, but other 
commerical products are also ac- 
tively using the station, with the re- 
sult that towards the end of the 
year there has been a felt demand 
for another station. An experiment 
is being made to start a commercial 
radio in Bangalore. Also the Gov- 
ernment of India has been ap- 
proached for setting apart a per- 
centage of All India Radio’s time 
for commercial advertisements. 
Currently there is no indication 
this request would be acceded to. 
At the same time it is noteworthy 
that Radio Ceylon has started air- 
ing commercials over its network. 


German-Austrian Film 
Unions Agree on Prod. 


Vienna. 
A gentlemen's agreement be- 
tween the German and Austrian 
film artists unions is being de- 
scribed here as the first step to- 
ward the return to normal condi- 
tions. Chief point of settlement 


is that no more working permits | 


will be necessary under reciprocal 
setup. 

So-called German-Austrian  co- 
productions should comprise 50% 


of total product in each country. 


It was additionally agreed upon, 
however, that it was not necessary 
to hold to that exact figure in each 
particular case, 


By GEORGE H. ELVIN 


British Film Union Exec Favors 
International Co-op in Pix Prod., 


Not ‘World Domination’ by the U.S. 


(General Secretary, Assn. of Cinematograph & Allied Technicians) 


London. 

When Variety was founded 45 
years ago, the film industries of the 
world were quietly developing. 
They were still relatively small at 
the outbreak 
of the _ first 
World War, 
some nine 
years later, 
but history 
will record 
that the film 
production in- 
dustry in Gr. 
Britain was as 
flourish- 
ing then as in 
anyother 
country. While 
films played a small part in Brit- 
ain’s war effort, commercial devel- 
opment was put aside for more im- 
portant things. America, which did 
not come into the war till some 
three years later, was able to con- 
tinue developing its own produc- 
tion which resulted, by the time the 
war ended, in Great Britain no 
longer being among the leaders. 

Subsequent developments were 
so rapid that the British film in- 
dustry practically died, and only 
protective legislation by the Brit- 
ish government enabled Brfitish 
films to get even a small share of 
British screen time. 

That may be ancient history, but 
what would America’s reaction 
have been had the position been 
reversed? And if, through its war 
effort. its film industry had been 
virtually driven out of existence 
and British films had obtained 
such a grip on foreign markets 
that American pictures were un- 
able to get a fair showing? I am 














George H. Elvin 


sure that not only the American 
film industry but the American 
government would have taken ac- 


tion at least as strong as was taken 


! 
j 


Glasgow. 

Scotland has become “American- 
conscious.” As more name stars 
from the States arrive to play in 
vaudeville in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, it’s becoming increasingly 
obvious that their prestige value is 
on the up with the hard, normally 
dour Scot variety follower. 


Big welcomes have been given 
to most American artists during 
1950. Nellie Lutcher made two 


appearances, headlining at the Em- 
pire theatre, Glasgow, twice with- 
in a period of weeks. She played 
to capacity biz, pleasing her many 
followers here. 

One of the most pleasing U. S. 
acts during the 12 months was that 
of filmsters Larry Parks and Betty 
Garrett. They staged a delightful 
song-and-dance act which — got 


raves. 

Bud Abbott and Lou Costello, 
complete with family entourage, 
took Glasgow by storm with a 


well-publicized arrival, but on stage 
they did not score so strongly, ex- 
cept with ardent fans. Their too- 
familiar material was criticized. 
But they played to good biz. 

Dorothy Lamour did nicely. en- 
gaging in a strenuous personal ap- 
pearance tour, opening fetes and 
visting hospitals. She left Scots 
with memories of a charming per- 
sonality. 

Return dates were played by Al- 
lan Jones (‘a big favorite in Scot- 
land) and the Deep River Boys. 
Vic Hyde also went over big. 

Grand old man of music-hall, 
Sir Harry Lauder, died in Febru- 
ary at his Lanarkshire mansion, 
after being bedded for several 
months His death robbed the 
world stage of a unique person- 
ality. Many American § artists 
knew him well; they were always 
welcome at his Lauder Hall home. 

| He lies buried in Hamilton ceme- 


worked as a boy. 

During the year two leading 
Scottish artists, comedian Alec 
|Finlay and kilted singer Robert 


| Wilson, made an eight-week tour. 


of Canada and the U. §&., playing 
largely to Seottish clan audiences 
and at Manhattan Center, N. Y. 
They clicked strongly; Finlay is 


tery, beside the coal pits where he 


in Britain. 

What would Hollywood say if 
its films were kept off the screens 
because 72° of all feature films 
shown throughout the world were, 
instead of U. S. product, the prod- 
uct of another country? 

That is the problem which we 
have to face. While our two coun- 
tries are in many respects drawing 
closer together, it ill becomes 
Hollywood to defend bitterly its 
right to exploit the screens of the 
world. 

I am an internationalist, and by 
that I mean I want international 
co - operation, not international 
domination of a powerful interest 
over smaller one. I hold the view 
that every country should have the 
rights to express its own views 
and its own culture on the screen 
in exactly the same way as it has 
its own literature and_ other 
heritages depicting all that is best 
of its own way of life, and por- 
traying its own special national 
characteristics. In the same way as 
this country has given Shakespeare 
and Dickens to the world, so I be- 
lieve it can make an equally effec- 
tive contribution through its own 
films. It ill behooves Hollywood or 
any other film industry to stop us 
from doing this. As a distinguished 
sritish film critic has said, “To be 
international in appeal a film must 
have its roots in its own soil.” 

British companies cannot make 
American films any more. than 
American companies can make 


British films. The record of Amer- 
ican companies over here proves 
this. : 


Since 1919, when Paramount con- 
verted an old powerhouse into a 
film studio at Islington to prove, 
so it was said, that it was impos- 
sible to make films in this country, 
the American excursions into film 
production here have, with few ex- 
ceptions, been notable failures. 


Scots Get More Yank-Conscious 


By GORDON IRVING 


set for a return tour in 
Harry Gordon, No. 1 Scot 
will also make a repeat 
America in fall of 1951. 

Young comedians continue to 
grow in stature in Scotland. Jim- 
my Logan still has the lead of this 
group, with a radio series giving 
him useful publicity. Fast coming 
up are boys like Tommy Hood, 
Tommy Lester, Johnny Victory 
and Jimmy Neil. 

Radio programs continue to be 
hard hit by Scotland's radio crix. 
New variety producer Eddie Fraser 
took the place of Howard M. Lock- 
hart (who’s gone freelance) and is 
working hard to instil new life 
into Scottish radio variety. 

In the top-rank of comics, Harry 
Gordon, Jack Radcliffe, Alec Fin- 
lay, Jack Anthony and Tommy 
Morgan hold the reins. Gordon 
staged a most successful summer 
season, moving from Edinburgh to 
Aberdeen. then Glasgow. 

On the legit side the big event 
is the Edinburgh International 
Festival of Music and Drama, 
skedded as main cultural part of 
the 1951 Festival of Britain. Many 
Americans visited this event dur- 
ing the year. Scotland’s native 
theatre group. the Citizens of Glas- 


comic, 
visit to 


gow, staged three productions at 
this vear’s Festival and will re- 
peat “The Thrie Estaites” during 


next vear’s arts junket. 

Flop of the vear was an attempt 
to stage a replica of the Royal 
Film Performance in Green’s Play- 
house, Glasgow. It just didn’t 
come off. Stars Irene Dunne, Mar- 
garet Lockwood, Jack Hawkins 
and Andrew Ray were present, but 
the stage show, presented after 
“The Mudlark” by Ben Lyon, was 
most disappointing. 

Another disappointment was the 
musical “Caprice,” given its world 
preem in Glasgow. This Jack 
Waller show suffered from lack of 
catchy music. 

The year’s end saw the arrival 
of one of the slickest musicals 
seen here in many years. This was 
“Gay’s the Word,” starring Cicely 
Courtneidge, and with Lizbeth 
Webb; the new Ivor Novello mu- 
sical, with lyrics by Alan Melville, 
was produced by Jack Hulbert. 


1951. 


been neither British 
They have just 


Films have 
nor American. 
been bad. 

In recent times they have been 
produced by or on behalf of Amer- 
ican companies as a means of ex- 
porting their frozen currency un- 
der the Wilson-Johnston agree- 
ment. A dozen or so such films 
have been completed since the first 
agreement was signed. They have 
all had “an American script, an 
American producer, an American 
director and one or more American 
stars. In some cases, other Ameri- 
cans have also been employed. 
Only one of the films so far re- 
leased has made a big mark on 
the film-going public. The rest have 
been neither a credit to the Amer- 
ican producer nor to the British 
film production industry. 

Hybrids | 





Even if the exception arises, it 
has defeats which would never ap- 
pear in a genuine British produc- 
tion. The much boosted ‘“Mud- 
lark,’ for example, while compe- 
tently made and distinguished par- 
ticularly by a brilliant acting per- 
formance by a leading British star, 
Alec Guinness, and brilliant pho- 
tography by the Anglo-French 
cameraman, Georges Perinal, seeks 
to put history on the screen which, 
if believed, would make certain 
that every schoolboy failed his his- 
tory examination. Not only does it 
make out the conservative Disraeli 
to be a great liberal reformer but, 
even more grievously, it insults the 
Royal Family by giving the im- 
pression that Queen Victoria’s 
Windsor household was run by a 
drunken Scotsman. What would 
Americans say if a Britisher came 
over to Hollywood, imported a 
British director, producer and star, 
and made, for example, a film de- 
picting the late President Roose- 
velt’s household as being run by an 
inebriate southerner? 

Hollywood producers should 
shed themselves of the thought 
they are rendering some outstand- 
ing service to some other coun- 
try’s film production by making 
films in that country. 

Only a few months ago a dis- 
tinguished American producer told 
me prior to returning home after 


making a film here: “Mr. Elvin, 
you should be grateful to us. We 


have now proved that good films 
can be made in your country.” I 
did not have the heart to tell him 
that both “The Third Man” and 
“The Blue Lamp” were showing in 
London at the time. 








Labor Issue | 





There is very heavy unemploy- 
ment in the British film industry. 
Naturally the members of my union 
who are unemployed, and members 
of other unions, want work. But 
they want more than jobs; they 
want useful employment on films 
which should be both a credit to 
them and to their country’s film 
industry. 

They do not like quotas and 
other protective forms of legisla- 
tion, but as long as powerful inter- 
ests wield the big stick, then we 
shall continue to demand adequate 
protection in any form. 

It is well-known that American 
producers and their friends, that 
is, the cinema-owners and distribu- 
tors, who prefer to show American 
films because they thereby avoid 
the risks of production and make 
bigger and surer profits, were re- 
sponsible for pressure on the 
British government to reduce the 
quota recently from 40° to 30°¢. 
it is equally true that the same 
people, by their trading practices, 
perpetuate the myth that film pro- 
duction does not pay. The trouble 
is that it does pay, but it pays the 
wrong people; not the producer 
but the cinema-owner and distrib- 
utor, who, in this country, is 
largely one and the same person. 

Neither I nor my union seek to 
build barriers to divide the Ameri- 
can and British industries. But 
they must remain until outlooks 
_and policies change. It is my hope 
‘that, within the coming year, both 
countries will realize that it is in 
‘the long-term interest of them 
'both that each shall have a 
healthy independent production in- 
dustry. We want genuine coopera- 
tion, not fratricide. 
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Val Parnell, Not Columbus, ‘Discovered’ U.S. 
For Britishers Via His Palladium Bookings 


By HANNEN SWAFFER 


London. 


Despite all stories about Eric the Norseman, Christopher 
Columbus and Ponce de Leon it was Val Parnell who dis- 
covered America. That was late in 1947. 

Going out, not in search of territory but of arts, he 
bought the natives not with whiskey and blankets, for they 
possessed much more than we did, but with contracts at 
the London Palladium. 

After three years, he had established so many new 
friendships between the two countries that, on the night 
before he left England, that great U. S. diplomat, Lewis 
Douglas, said to him, “Thanks, Val, for everything you 
have done in bringing our two countries closer together.” 

If he could only persuade General MacArthur to do a 
war-dance at the Palladium, instead of in the Pacific, mat- 
ters might improve still more. For Val has a way of 
guiding even his performers’ stage speeches. 

Val, now that Charles B. Cochran has relinquished the 
title, is our No. 1 showman. Since he succeeded George 
Black, four years ago, he has not only run with success 
the 29 Moss Empire theatres and music-halls; he has made 
the Palladium the best-known amusement house in the 
world. Even the most glamorous of film stars now regard 
it as the place in which they can put a seal on their fame. 

Strangely enough, it all began with Mickey Rooney— 
who skidded, but only because he would not take advice. 
He went back to Hollywood declaring “So great is the anti- 
American feeling in London that not one of our stars has 
a chance there.” 

Yet the very next native hired was Danny Kaye, whose 
first-night triumph will forever remain part of the his- 
tory of show business. 

When Parnell offered him a big-money Palladium con- 
tract, just because he liked his pictures and chancing his 
abilities on the stage, Kaye jumped at the opportunity of 
finding pastures new. He went to the Palladium night 
after night, for a week, smelling its asmosphere, feeling 
his way before his opening. 

Well, after Kaye, you know what happened—a long run 
of almost uninterrupted American triumphs at the Pal- 
ladium. No one has failed. There have been merely de- 
grees of success—with everyone “trying to equal Danny” 
... but never quite doing it. 

“These American stars have a polish that we appreci- 
ate,” the King said to Val recently. 

“I see the papers are having a go at you for bringing 
over so many American people,” said Rrincess Elizabeth. 

“IT don’t mind,” replied Parnell, knowing he had to find 
~ill-topping novelties abroad in order to keep the Pal- 
ladium open as a music-hall. 

“I’m glad you don’t,” the Princess responded. 

And how the American stars love it! 


“There's no place in the world like the Palladium,” said 
Martha Raye to the Parnellis in Florida, recently. “After 
playing there, anywhere else is commonplace. I’d rather 
get less money in a theatre where everything is right from 
soup to nuts.” 

The secret of the Palladium is Val Parnell’s mastery of 
vaudeville management. He has made it both a science 
and an art. Because of him, the vast music-hall runs like 
a well-oiled machine over which the artist feels in control 
when he or she is on the stage. 


Determined—or hoping—to beat even the Danny Kaye 
records, a Hollywood star arrives in London, a few days 
before the opening, almost directly to feel “at home.” 
During all the run-throughs, Parnell is present, offering 
suggestions, making cuts so diplomatically that the artist 
feels he or she has made them, choosing the best songs, 
cuiting unsuitable gags, omnipresent and in the back- 
ground at the same time. 

For each new act, a special stage setting is devised, 
often at a high cost although it may never be used again. 











| Grooving the Star | 





Then the new star is invited to the second house on Sat- 
urday—to see it crowded and tense, keyed-up, and wildly 
appreciative in its applause. This is part of Val’s groom- 
ing of a new star. He is like a trainer preparing a horse 
aur the Derby, or a boxing manager with a potential cham- 
pion. 

Usually, the American star, at the end, points out the 
next week’s top-liner in a box—and then there is a thunder 
of cheering that means “Welcome to England, pal.” 

Then, on Sunday, unless something interferes, there is 
an intimate dinner-party at the Parnell apartment in the 
Westminster block of flats in which both Winston Church- 
ill and General Montgomery lived recently. There, what- 
ever fears about Monday the star may have felt, they all 
disappear in the friendliness and the informality. 

That is Helen Parnell’s part of it. She is a perfect 
hostess. She is a former trouper who was Howell in How- 
ell, Harger and Naldi, the first of all the trio adagio acts. 
Having been born in Honolulu and danced on scores of 
American stages, and also in London, Paris and Berlin, 
she can talk both American and British show business. 
She is a personality on her own. She worships Val, and 
She makes new friends on sight. 

During dinner, talk always includes praise for the Amer- 

ican natives who have been Parnell’s captives in the past 
—yes, and praise for the Palladium audience which, more 
than any other audience on earth, tells good turns how it 
loves them. 
. On Monday morning, there is the full rehearsal—and 
_*en, in the evening, the star arrives to find, on the dress- 
ing-room door, a brass plate engraved with his or her name 
under that of the theatre and the date. 

This is “The Oscar of Variety.” It was invented for the 
American invasion. So far, 48 Yanks have taken them 
home, almost all as highly-prized souvenirs. 

‘I’ve seen them displayed as trophies on doors of many 
Hollywood homes,” says Val. “I’ve seem them used as 
paper-weights. Never once have I seen one displayed in- 
significantly.” 
ne .. gd vp y hee topping the bill at the Palace, 

, that was the high-spot of vaudeville’ ition. 
Today, it is the Palladium. ' eens 
At the Palace, though, eight or nine turns ran their 


length. It is Val Parnell’s insistent rule to hire a dozen 
acts and to cut each down so that only the best of it is 
seen. 

Val learned that “the best’? is the hard way, as slave 
to a vaudeville agent; as the first producer of Army shows 
in the Dardanelles in the first World War; as booker of 
250 turns a week for the biggest British circuit; as an 
aide to George Black, a perfect front, and as the diplo- 
mat who settled scores of stage quarrels but who could 
be, when necessary, a martinet who subdued the most ar- 
rogant of the comics. He works today even harder than 
he had to as a beginner, getting only £1 a week. 

Perhaps, though, one of his secrets is that he was born 
the son of Fred Russell, a former ventriloquist who is 
guide, philosopher and friend to the whole world of the 
variety stage. 

Val’s most recent triumph was obtaining, for the Amer- 
ican vaudeville acts appearing at the variety ‘“‘Com- 
mand” performance, an introduction to the King and 
Queen, 

For years, the stars had met them at the Royal Film Per- 
formance. So had dozens of actors and actresses when 
they visited theatres. 

But, until this year, the variety stage felt slighted be- 
cause, when the curtain fell on a “Command,” the King 
and Queen went straight home. 

Respectfully, Parnell made representations that Ameri- 
can vaudeville performers felt hurt about this. Hearing 
this, the King immediately said, ““‘We will meet the chief 
performers.” So Jack Benny and Dinah Shore and Allan 
Jones were among the nine who were presented. Now, 
no doubt, this will happen every year. 
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Not so long ago I was sitting in my room in a Paris 
hotel trying to figure out how I was going to hear my 
radio program. I had pre-recorded a set of four 15- 
minute shows for Radio Diffusion and the first one was 
due on the air in 20 minutes. I had no radio. 


I went down to the lobby and asked the concierge if he 
had a radio. Never one to waste a word, he said, ‘‘No.” 
At least I knew where I stood. 

Then I got panicky. It became of vital importance that 
I hear that program. I went into bistros, laundries 
and hotels in and around the Faubourg St. Honore and 
asked if they had a radio. No. 

By now my program was already under way. I started 
back to the hotel muttering things that wouldn’t shape 
up well in a trade paper. Suddenly I caught the strains 
of a familiar song played in an all too familiar way. Me, 
by golly, that’s who it was, and never mind the grammar! 
It was coming from the second story of an apartment 
house. I stood in the middle of the street, but this was 
unsatisfactory. There was a large coal truck in front of 
the building. I climbed atop the truck. Sounded fine from 
up there. Of course, every once in a while a car would 
come by and drown me out while I gnashed my teeth at 
such insensitivity. 

And then a cop had to come along. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “is it that one could ask what one 
is doing?” 

“I’m on the radio,” I replied, “and I’m listening to the 
program.” 

“Pardon,” said the gendarme, “‘monsieur is not on the 


radio. Monsieur is on a coal truck. Is it not?” 
“Well, yes,” I replied, “but you see, the program is re- 
corded. That is my music that you now hear. And I 


have no radio. Is it not?” 

“Ah, I understand,” said the gendarme, ‘‘and so that 
sound is you yourself. Not bad. Not at all bad.” 

“Would you like to come up here?” I inquired, 
hears better from this height.” 

“Ah, no, thank you,” he said, “no, it would not be rea- 
sonable for an officer of the law. But it is just that you 
should hear your own music. Is it that you will descend 
when the program has terminated?” 

“You have my word,” I said. 

“Au ’voir, m’sieu.” 

“Au ’voir.” 

This next incident sounds like sheer fable, but the rec- 
ords of the police station in the Rue de Berri will bear 
me out. 

I closed a four-week engagement at the Cirque Medrano. 
I packed my theatre luggage into the back of my car and, 
when I got home, I left the car outside the hotel instead 
of putting it in the garage. Nor did I.take out my lug- 
gage. 

Next morning the concierge told me that my car had 
been broken into and that the luggage was stolen. There 
had been two bags containing my evening dinner-coat and 
tails, studs, links, makeup, ALL of my harmonicas and 
ALL of my music. Boinggg!! 

I went to the police and made a report. 
all the details and said, ‘‘Ha-ha.”’ 

The next night the concierge phoned me. 
come down immediately. 

There was one of my bags! The oldest of the two, to be 
sure, but nevertheless! It had been discovered on the 
curb in front of the hotel. 

Upon opening it I found that the anonymous thief had 
re-assorted the contents of the two bags. He had kept the 
evening clothes, kept the studs, links and makeup. He 
had put back into this one bag the harmonicas and the 
music—and he had brought it back! 

I’m sorry, but this is one of my favorite guys. I can 
see just how he figured it. While it was perfectly in 
order to pinch the property of any stupe who would leave 
his luggage in a car all night, there was still no need to 
put him out of work. And, as one professional to another, 
he made that gesture. 

I phoned the police who were delighted to hear about it. 
I told them to let me know at once if they caught up with 
the thief. 

“Because,” I said, “if you do nab him, I want to be his 
defense attorney.” —Larry Adler. 
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Those Magic U. S. Matches 


By JIMMY SAVO 


The first thing I do when I am supposed to concen- 
trate on some thinking is to light a cigar. And usually 
that’s all I do about it. I just omit the thinking and 
keep smoking. But one time, as I lit a match, some- 
thing happened. 

I must first confess that matches are very important 
to me. 1 have played around with matches since my 
childhood when I was billed in vaudeville as “The Boy 
Wonder Juggler.” After, as I went along to other ways 
of entertaining, I always kept juggling a match. And 
when I was in my little village abroad, you know, the 
village surrounding my castle—you probably read about 
it in my book, “Little World Hello” (Simon & Shuster; 
$2.75)—and I found everybody treating me as if I were 
a king or something, I felt that I had to do something 
to deserve it. So I went to the medieval square. Old 
Joe the town watcher, Gian Domenico the bellringer, 
and Temistocle the baron, were there. I casually lit a 
match and threw it up in the air in the back of me 
and as it came down over my left shoulder, I caught it, 
still lighted, in my lips. 

The three men were astounded. No lord of this castle 
had ever, in its 700 years of history, done anything like 
it. They assumed that American lords did things like 
this. The rest of the 19 villagers came to me. They 
wanted to see their lord perform the match trick. 
Then they ran down into the valley and told about it. 
Soon I was invited to a tavern run by a woman called 
Napoleon to show the match trick. It became an event 
as big as if Joe Louis had knocked out somebody. 
After some speculation, every man and woman present 
decided that I had used a magic match. I said it was 
just an ordinary kitchen match. They gave me one 
of their own. It was a small match, thin and with 
little sulphur and you had to strike it on the box. I 
tossed it up, but it wouldn't stay up, and the light didn’t 

















hold. I failed. Now they were sure that I had used 
magic matches. ‘ 
After that every peasant that saw me, from any 


distance, approached me and asked for a magic match. 
They used them to practice, at home. So I bought a box 
of local matches and locked mxself in the castle’s hall, 
and practiced, too. Neither of us succeeded. And now I 
want to give vou a little advice. If you will ever cross 
the land that surrounds the castle of the Rock of Poggio, 
carry with you Diamond kitchen matches, be- 
cause you will surely be stopped by the peasants, who 
will ask you, politely, for an American magic match. 
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Tophole Down Under 


By SIR BENJAMIN J. FULLER 


Sydney. 

Well, thanks to Eddie Samuels, a trier if ever there was 
one, now retired in comfort on the proceeds of the sale of 
his drugstore, the musical comedy market should not in 
future be a one-way traffic from the U.S.A. & U. K. “The 
Highwayman” (the title would better fit a B feature) is a 
distinct popular, artistic and financial success at the Kings 
theatre, Melbourne, and should clean up elsewhere. He 
has Noel Cowarded it, by writing lyrics, melodies, dialog, 
orchestrations and inventing choreography. He took a 
great risk opening it cold. 

Perth had the National Ballet (a Melbourne group) for 
three weeks and, although costing over £2,000 per, came 
out with a satisfactory credit balance at the Capitol, where 
the Black Watch Band opens its Australasian tour (the 
pig islanders don’t like that geographical generalization) 
in February for J. C. Williamson. The Ice Rink has had 
a good year and His Majesty’s, now run by the owners after 
30 years tenancy by yours truly, has had bookings apienty, 
including Dave’s Ice Show. Franquin, one-man _ show, 
with musical comedy business, goes holidaying to Honolulu 
in January, and take it from one who has seen them all, 
before and since Kennedy, he’s a hypnotist-showman who 
will go down to fame as a onetime office boy of mine, who 
did his bit in World War II, and will doubtless be in this 
World War III. 
| Adelaide | 


Fullers gave up the struggle at the Majestic, and it has 
since been bought by the Commonwealth Bank for adding 
to its premises. Harry Wren, present tenant, is doing well 
with “Ladies Night in a Turkish Bath.” Running simul- 
taneously, at the Theatre Royal, is “Is Your Honeymoon 
Really Necessary?” headed by Clifford Mollison, in con- 
junction with Garnet Carroll and J. C. Williamson. That 
city has seen most of the current and recent bunch of 
shows and has responded nobly. 

Melbourne has everything—Little Theatres galore; open- 
air Sunday’s concerts in the Botanical Gardens, among the 
best in the world inclusive of London’s Kew Gardens; 
Gilbert & Sullivan, splendidly; Dave Martin’s Ice Show 
at the Williamson house, also doing well, and ditto the 
farce, “Worm’s Eye View.” We've got “Oia Wives Tales” 
currently at the Princess doing no harm. “Song of Nor- 
way” had a long season. 

That except during long transportation strikes, 1950 
must go down as a banner year. The remarks regarding 
Melbourne generally go for Sydney, if you softpedal the 
strikes, which, while frequent, didn’t last long. I did 
splendidly with Elisabeth Bergner in Melbourne and Syd- 
ney, the only cities she played, and she'll do well when 
she comes back. Incidentally, the old legend that what 
suits Sydney does not suit Melbourne has long since been 
changed, if ever it was even partially true. 

Radio is always with us and the commercial stations 
flourish. The National stations are doing a high-class 
cultural job, but someone must have had their prayers 
answered when it rained the night the Broadcasting Com- 
mission announced a free vaudeville show in the Sydney 
Domain. Hitting us showmen under the belt would have 
been the result, had it taken place. It was cancelled 
and doubtless wiser counsels have prevailed. 

As regards television, Australasia lags behind. Tenders 
have been called by the Government and the earliest we 
can expect to look-hear-see will be two years hence. 

In 1951, with financial help from the Government, a 
festival, celebrating 50 years of federal jurisdiction, will 
spread over the year. Quite a lot of overseas attractions 
have been booked, including by me, such as The Trapp 
Family, from U. S. A., and the Paris Boys Choir, 40 of ’em. 
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| Britain Had Some Top 
Pictures in 1950 


By SIR HENRY L. FRENCH 























' Director-General, British Film Producers Assn.) 


London. 

The year 1950 was one of mixed results for the British 
film production industry—some good, some bad. I will 
first mention some of the good things. The British in- 
dustry had in distribution some outstanding films during 
the quota year which began Oct. 1, 1949. It is only neces- 
cary to mention films such as “The Blue Lamp,” “The 
Happiest Days of Your Life,” “Odette,” “Seven Days to 
Noon.” “The Third Man,” “Trio” and “The Wooden Horse” 
to prove that British technicians, directors and actors are 
capable of providing for cinemagoers all over the world 
entertainment of the highest quality. 

After making representations to the Government year 
after year, Without result, about the excessive proportion 
ot cinema boxoffice receipts taken for Entertainments 
Duty, it came as a welcome change to learn last June that 
the Government had devised—without much cost to itself 
__an ingenious scheme to enable producers of British films 
shown in cinemas in Great Britain to receive a small sup- 
plementary payment from the boxoffice. British producers 
aiso greatly appreciated the cooperation of distributors 
and exhibitors who agreed to operate this voluntary 
scheme. Exhibitors agreed to make the voluntary pay- 
ments into a national fund brought into existence for the 
maintenance and support of British film production. Dis- 
tributors (including American distributors) agreed to ex- 
empt the payments from film hire in the case of percent- 
ase bookings. These results were not obtained without a 
creat deal of discussion during which individual views 
differed widely. But it was, nevertheless, a remarkable 
achievement that the four trade associations concerned 
all put their signatures to a joint memorandum of agree- 
ment within a period of two weeks. This unanimity could 
not have been reached without the concurrence of the 
major American exporting companies. 

Although the scheme is a voluntary one, exhibitors, 
except for an almost negligible minority, are now making 

cir weekly payments to the fund. The manner in which 
the fund is to be distributed among the producers of 
British films of all kinds (including, of course, films made 
in England. by American companies) has not yet been 
settled by the four trade associations. I estimate, how- 
that the payments for the 52 weeks beginning Sept. 
10, 1950, when the scheme began, to the producer of any 
British film with quota life shown during that period will 
be about 12!2°o of distributors’ gross. 

Meanwhile, other happenings have occurred which have 
been far less acceptable. The volume of British produc- 
tion has continued to fall during 1950, with the inevitable 
result that the exhibitors’ quota for British first features 
has fallen from 45° in 1948-49, to 49° in 1949-50, and to 
30° in 1950-51. It must further be admitted that, were it 
not for American production in the London area, the 
30° quota now in operation would be even lower. Whether 
this situation is viewed from the point of view of the 
prestige of the British industry generally, or from the 
point of view of the welfare and prospects of its staff of 
skilled workers, of whom a substantial proportion are 
either transferred to other occupations or are unemployed, 
the effect is exceedingly depressing. 


ever 


Relationship Good Between Yanks-British | 
Since the meeting in Washington in April, 1949, at- 
tended by three representatives of the Motion Picture 
Assn. of America and the British Film Producers Assn., 
the relationship between these two bodies has been excel- 
Jent. The contacts between the two bodies have been 
frequent and valuable to both. It was, therefore, a matter 
of much regret among British producers that the two 
associations could not reach agreement over the principle 
upon which a film should be shown at the Royal Film 
Performance held in London Oct. 30, 1950. The BFPA 
considered, after the decision had eventually been taken 
contrary to its views, that until the performance was over 
the less said about the difference of opinion the better. 
Consequently no statement of its views was given to the 
press although a great deal on the subject was printed in 
papers on this side of the Atlantic, some of which was very 
misleading. 

The issue can be stated quiet briefly. In 1948 (after it 
had been agreed that the film for that year should be 
British) it was decided by the Cinematograph Trade 
Benevolent Fund, which is the body that organizes the 
annual Royal Film Performance, that the film should alter- 
nate, American one year and British the next. In accord- 
ance with this decision “The Forsythe Saga” was shown in 
November, 1949. When the question of the film for 1950 
\.as under consideration, it came as a shock to the British 
industry to learn that the American industry claimed that 
films made in London studios by American companies, and 
therefore “British films” for quota purposes, should be 
eligible for consideration. This was a new point which 
had never been raised before. The MPAA, to which the 
issue was referred, took the view that the American indus- 
try had been assured on the highest authority that a film 
iiade in England by an American company would rank as a 
British film for all purposes. They could not, therefore, 

‘sent to what appeared to them to be a variation of 
clear and comprehensive understanding. The BFPA, 
like the MPAA, was concerned not with “The Mudlark” or 
any other individual film but with a question of principle. 
lt considered that the 1948 decision ‘to which they were 
hot a party although they accepted it after it was taken) 
Clearly intended that the film selected in future years 
should be the product of the American industry one year 
and the product of the British industry the next year. 
The Benevolent Fund, with which the responsibility for a 
decision rested, had no hesitation in agreeing with the 
American view. 

Unless the 1948 decision, as now interpreted, is modified, 
the first three performances, at least, to which that deci- 
‘ion applies, will each be of a film produced by an Amert- 
Can company. That is a situation which the British indus- 
'y will not accept without protest. It feels, at present, 
in the position of a schoolboy who has been told to divide 
a cake with his friend and is subsequently staggered to 
‘ind that his friend, having eaten his half, claims, as a 
right. a slice of the remaining half which is still intact, 
‘nd shows signs of wanting to eat the lot, if he is allowed 
lo do SO 
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Trade Agreements Help U.S. Companies 
To Overcome Many Foreign Pic Curbs 


By NATHAN D. GOLDEN 


Washington. 

Probably the most important recent development in the 
distribution of U. S. films abroad has been the legislative 
activity of certain foreign governments which has helped 
to develop their national film-producing industries. Di- 
rectly or indirectly most of these measures seek to limit 
exhibition of U. S. films and to provide incentives for 
production, distribution and exhibition of their own do- 
mestic films. During 1950 negotiations have been carried 
on by the American film industry with the United King- 
dom, Italy, Germany, Argentina, France, Spain and other 
countries—seeking mutually satisfactory solutions to the 
problems involved in this trend toward aiding the home 
industry at the expense of the U. S. film industry. 

During the early postwar years, the major concern of 
American film companies operating in the foreign market 
was that of obtaining dollar exchange with which to make 
remittances of their film earnings. Actually both prob- 
lems are closely related, but of the two the legislative 
actions by foreign governments may have longer lasting 
effects on the U. S. industry and could even cause a con- 
siderable shffting of world film markets—if pursued purely 
on a nationalistic rather than an economic or cultural 
basis. What was at first a foreign exchange situation has 
developed into an attempt to penalize a foreign industry 
Which has been responsible for many kinds of progress 
in the world far beyond the range of the film business 
itself. 

These legislative actions by foreign governments have 
taken many and varied forms. Some governments have 
imposed definite import quotas which limit the number 
of U. S. films that may be brought into the country for 
distribution. Major countries having import quotas are 
France and Germany, with the ever-present threat that 
Italy and perhaps other producing countries may impose 
Similar restrictions. Other measures include regulations 
requiring a specified guaranteed playing time for nation- 
ally produced films, reduction in taxes when domestic 
films are shown, direct and indirect subsidy of the in- 
dustry, dubbing restrictions, and the negotiation of recip- 
rocal film exchange agreements with other film-producing 
countries. Import licensing systems in some countries 
have caused U. S. film distributors considerable concern 
and have caused delays and uncertainties in the distri- 
bution of their films. 

Some of these problems are being overcome to a large 
degree as more and more countries become contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
which provides for the elimination of quantitative import 
quotas, but does allow a country to establish reasonable 
screen playing time requirements for nationally produced 
films. Then, too, it has been reported that a large num- 
ber of foreign productions have failed to return a profit 
to the producers, and private capital for further ventures 
is becoming more difficult to obtain. 

In France the Joint Franco-American Declaration of 
Sept. 16, 1948, continues in effect. This agreement limits 
the number of dubbed features to be imported from the 
U. S. to 121. provides that French films must be shown 
five weeks out of each 13, and limits annual remittances 
to $3,625,000. Negotiations were expected to begin in 
November, 1950, on the revision of this agreement, and an 
attempt will be made to increase the number of U. S. 
films that may be imported. Also in September, 1948, 
the French Government created a fund for the temporary 
subsidy of the French film industry. Revenue for this 
tund is supplied by two taxes, one on theatre admissions 
and the other a meterage tax based on the length of the 
film. As of July 1, 1950, approximately 2,400,000.000 
franes had been put at the disposal of the French film 
industry from this fund, about 1,500,000.000 francs of 
which was used for assistance to feature film producers. 
(350 francs equal U. S. dollar.) 


T 160 German Quota for 1949-50 | 





During the 1949-50 film year the quota for U. S. feature 
films to be licensed for import into Germany was set at 
160. The film program for 1950-51 ‘beginning Septem- 
ber, 1950) is still under discussion. Negotiations have been 
carried on for several months in an effort to eliminate a 
fixed quota and to establish a voluntary control on the 
number of films to be imported which would be agreeable 
to both the Germans and the U. S. film industry. As late 
as the middle of October, 1950, no agreement had been 
reached. The alternative is a federal law governing the 
number of films to be imported. A draft law to this 
effect has already been submitted to the German par- 
liament by the German film producers’ association. 

Government trade restrictions on the showing of for- 
eign films have been in effect in the United Kingdom since 
1927. Effective October 1, 1950, 30° of the first feature 
films exhibited in British theatres and 25°) of the sup- 
porting films ‘second features and shorts) must be British 
productions. The so-called Eady Plan to assist the British 
film industry was put into operation in September, 1950. 
This plan calls for an increase in the entertainment tax 
on tickets costing over 1 shilling 6 pence ‘about 21c) to 
establish a subsidy to be used by British film producers, 
distributors and exhibitors. It has been estimated that 
approximately 3.000.000 pounds ‘$8.400,000) will be made 
available annually to the British film industry from this 
fund. 

An event of great importance of the past year was the 
new Anglo-American film agreement which again calls for 
the annual remittance of $17,000,000 but contains bonus 
provisions which are expected to bring total remittances 
to about $21,000,000. American film circles are hopeful 
that the British dollar position will be so improved at the 
end of this one-year agreement as to make a further ex- 
tension unnecessary. 

Since March, 1949, the Argentine government has not 
issued permits for the importation of U. S. films and no 
remittances of film earnings have been authorized for 
several years. Negotiations carried on in Washington and 
New York early in 1950 between the Argentine Minister 
of Finance and the major U. S. film companies resulted 
in a new five-year agreement covering Yanqui film oper- 
ations in Argentina. Major provisions of this agreement 
are the unrestricted entry of U. S. films into Argentina 
and remittances to be authorized at the rate of $1,100,000 
annually. Sinee Mav, 1950, this agreement hes heer 


under consideration for purposes of ratification by the 
Argentine government; however, as of this writing, it has 
not been ratified and as far as is known no import per- 
mits have been granted and no dollar exchange has been 
made availabie for remittances of film earnings. 

The Argentine government issued a new decree, dated 
Aug. 9, 1950, affording Argentine producers further pro- 
tection in the exhibition of their films. Previously. first- 
run theatres had to show Argentine films one week out of 
every month, and other theatres were required to ex- 
hibit Argentine films two weeks out of every five. Under 
the new decree, first-run theatres and other principal the- 
atres of the suburbs, called intermediate theatres, must 
show Argentine pictures one week out of every month, 
while all other theatres must exhibit Argentine pictures 
three weeks out of every six. The decree also statcs that 
should the receipts from the Argentine film be equal to 
80% of the “holdover requirement” for foreign films, the 
Argentine film will continue in the first-run theatres for 
another and subsequent weeks. The new decree aug- 
ments the minimum percentage of gross receipts which 
the Argentine exhibitor must pay as a rental for Argen- 
tine films. First-run theatres must pay as rental at lIcast 
50%, intermediate theatres 45°, and other theatres 49° 
during the first week of exhibition, and 30% during sub- 
sequent weeks. 
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Not Operating in Turkey | 
3ecause of the nature of exchange regulations. U. S. 
film companies are not operating in Turkey as distributors 
of their films. Copies of their films are sold outright to 
Turkish distributors rather than leasing them on a per- 
centage basis as is done in practically every major market 
in the world. The absence of use of the lease bzsis of 
distribution arises from the fact that the proceeds of any 
foreign capital invested in Turkey are blocked and can be 
transferred only in the form of certain domestic products. 
American films imported into Turkey are subject to a 
transaction tax, which is assessed at the rate of 18°7 of 
landed cost plus the royalties or their equivalent received 
for sale of their films. 

There is also a substantial admissions tax differential in 
favor of Turkish films which gives a strong impetus to the 
domestic industry. All efforts of importers and distribu- 
tors to have these taxes removed or reduced have failed. 
In view of the more favorable attitude towards foreign 
capital recently expressed by the Turkish government, it 
is believed that there is a possibility that U. S. film com- 
panies may be permitted to operate in Turkey in the near 
future and handle the distribution of their own films in 
this market. 

Mexico, which has been a comparatively free market for 
Yank films in former years, issued regulations on May 15, 
1950, requiring the exhibition of Mexican motion pictures 
on a minimum of six Sundavs every 13 weeks in all cities 
in which there is no more than one theatre. At the same 
time it was announced that exhibition time would be es- 
tablished in the future for cities having more thrn one 
theatre, implying that further limitations were to be im- 
posed on exhibition of U. S. films. 

Other important foreign countries which restrict play- 
ing time are Italy, which requires domestic films to be 
shown for 20 days each quarter, or 80 days a year: Brazil, 
with regulations calling for the compulsory exhibition of 
at least six national feature films annually; and the Philip- 
pines, where legislation was enacted on June 18. 1949, 
Stating that no license would be granted to any theatre 
unless the applicant agreed to exhibit pictures made in 
the Philippines to the extent of 10°) of their annual ex- 
hibitions. 

Foreign exchange regulations, limiting the dollar ex- 
change available for remittance of film earnings, is still a 
matter of great concern to U_ S. film companies in a large 
number of the more important foreign markets. Several 
foreign countries have established fixed allocations of 
dollar exchange available for film imports while others 
still maintain limitations on the amount of film earnings 
that may be remitted abroad. In the Philippines. only 
72% of film earnings may be remitted, while in Greece 
the annual allocation for films is $500,000. Other mar- 
kets greatly 2ffected by dollar shortages are Australia, 
Norway, Denmark, Chile. Egypt. and the Union of South 
Africa. In soine foreign markets there is no official ex- 
change made available for film imports and dollars for 
remittances must be bought on the free market at a rate 
much higher than the official rate. 

In Spain the number of foreign films that mav be im- 
ported is limited by an import licensing system. Import 
permits are issued only to Spanish film producers, the 
number of permits being dependent upon the classifica- 
tion of the film produced. The producer may use this 
import license to bring in under his own name forvign 
films or he may sell the license at whatever the market 
will bear. During the first seven months of 1950 onlv 
31 import permits were awarded for the production of 26 
Spanish feature films. No foreign exchange is being 
granted by Spanish authorities for remitting film earn- 
ings. 


ee Reciprocal Exchange 


| 


In an effort to secure films from sources other than the 
dollar areas, a number of foreign countries have negoti- 
ated film agreements providing for the reciprocal exchange 
of films Such mutual exchange agreements have been 
completed between Argentina and Spain, Argentina and 
Mexico, Mexico and France, France and Italy, and between 
Austria and Germany. 

It is evident from the above that foreign governments 
in film-producing countries are going to great lengths to 
protect and promote their own national motion picture in- 
dustries. This trend has a two-fold effect on the disiri- 
bution of U. S. films in foreign markets. Not only do 
protective measures tend to restrict the number of U. S. 
films that may be imported and exhibited, but as the 
domestic industries of these countries develop, their films 
are offering more serious competition to U. S. films. This 
is particularly true in Italy. France. Germany, Mexico and 
Argentina. Films produced in these countries are increas- 
ing in number and improving in quality, and are being 
exported to other fereion markets. reducing U. S film 
screen time in those markets 
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500. 000 Americans Look to Overseas 
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Tourism in ’51--Barring European War 


If you’re thinking of overseas 
bookings or a pleasure trip abroad 
some time in 1951, don’t rush to 
get your head examined—close to 
500.000 Americans are thinking 
about the same thing, come hell, 
high water or practically anything 
short of a general war in Europe. 
Rush, instead, to the nearest steam- 
ship or airline office or travel agent 
—if you're planning to go to Eu- 
rope during the swnmer peak. 

More than 400,000 Americans 
went traveling outside their own 
country in 1950, and transportation 
and foreign tourist officials report 
their advance bookings for the 
coming vear are well ahead of com- 
parable figures at this time last 
year. If this seems peculiar in the 
light of unsettled world conditions, 
the statement made by a travel 
agent in New York recently might 
heip to explain things. 

“We had something like this back 
in the late '30s, when Hitler was 
threatening to haul off every year,” 
he said, “People were operating 
on the ‘last fling’ philosophy then, 
and they’re doing the same now. 
‘This might be our last chance to 
take a trip,’ people are saying, ‘so 
let's take it now, while we can.’ ” 

He pointed to the strong upswing 
in foreign travel that followed the 
drop immediately after the out- 
break of the Korean fighting at the 
end of Jnne. Just soon it 
became clear that the Korean con- 
flict would not immediately touch 
off a world war, airline and steam- 
ship reservations went up again, 
and autumn travel figures in many 
countries were ahead of 1949. 

Of course, something that might 
happen come any Tuesday could 
make a monkey out of anyone at- 
tempting any predictions, but right 
now most signs point to unrestrict- 
ed travel—barring an outbreak in 
Europe—and even to a continua- 
tion of government policies de- 
signed to encourage foreign travel. 

gainst a statement from Louisiana 
state tourist officials that they’re 
suspending travel advertising for 
the duration of the emergency 
comes word from Washington that 
no return to the wartime “Is this 
trip necessary?” routine is being 
planned under present conditions. 
Troop movements up to date are 
far from straining transportation 
facilities, and railroads and domes: 
tice airlines are still making major 
pitches for civilian, pleasure traffic. 

In the foreign picture there’s no 
indication of a lessening of govern- 


as as 


ment efforts to stimulate trips 
abroad. Passports are being issued 
as freely as ever, without any 


warning notes, and the European 
Travel Commission, made up of 
the Marshall Plan countries, has 
just received the nod from Wash- 
ington on its plans to attract a rec- 
ord number of U. S. tourists to 
Europe in ’51. 

Several sound reasons are behind 
Washington’s promotion of Euro- 
With more American 
money and supplies going into Eu- 
ropean rearmament in the coming 
months and years, less will be 
available for non-military economic 
aid. American tourism, the great- 
est single source of dollar income 
for many western European na- 
tions, is being groomed to take up 
at least part of the slack. More- 
over, appearance of more Ameri- 
cans in Europe is expected to help 
counteract Communist propaganda 
that we all have two heads, breath- 
ing fire from four nostrils at once. 


I’ve just returned from a nine- | 


week trip on British Overseas ans 
British Airways that took me 20,- 
000 miles to three continents and 
°15 countries, and everywhere I saw 
plans for the entertainment of 
American visitors going ahead just 
as though a Stalin was a male horse 
and a Korea was something all 
young actresses wanted very badly 
to have. 
Britain’s Festival Year _—‘| 

Britain will celebrate its festival 
year from May through September 
in London and throughout most of 
the United Kingdom; Paris is going 
off on a 12-month toot in honor of 
its 2.000th anniversary, and 1951 
has been named Greek homecom- 
ing year for Greeks abroad and for 
all friends of Greece. 

Italy, and most of western Eu- 
rope, too, expects a delayed boost 
from the 1950 Holy Year celebra- 
tion, since a number of potential 
visitors, whose trips were to be of 


By DICK JOSEPH 
a non-religious nature, postponed 
them to avoid bucking the large 
Holy Year crowds. 

One European city that’s been 
very much underplayed to Ameri- 
cans, particularly show people, is 
Copenhagen. The Danish capital 
enjoys more gaiety and good fun 
per square inch and per, capita 
than almost any other city in the 
world today. It’s a natural for U.S. 
show people, as everybody speaks 
at least some English, and their 
sense of humor very much 
a lVAmericain. It’s one of the very 
few places where a Yank can ad lib 
and wisecrack at will without fear 
of being misunderstood. 

American artists are tops in Den- 
mark these days. While I was there 
a few weeks back, George and Bert 
Bernard, a pair of American com- 
ics, were setting attendance records 
at the Ambassadeur room of the 
Palace hotel. 

There are, literally, hundreds of 
night spots ranging from huge 
amusements parks to luxury rooms, 
such as you'd find in New York, 
Paris or the Sunset Strip in Holly: 
wood, to little waterfront boites a 
la Marseilles or New York’s 12th 
avenue. 

I made the mistake 
Mogens Lichtenberg, head 
Danish Tourist Office, that 
nightlife—and I didn’t get 
for three days. What is called 
nightlife in the rest of the world 
goes on 24 hours a day in Copen- 
hagen. Take Lorry’s, for example. 
It’s in a sort of little park a short 
way from the conter of town. The 
Inn at Lorry opens at 5 a. m. and 
closes at 11 p. m. Then you can 
go into Lorry’s Scotch Village, 
which closes at 2 a.m. That’s just 
about the right time to go into the 
Lorry nightclub, which keeps open 
until 5 a. m.—which is opening 
time for the Inn, so you get on the 
merry-go-round all over again. 

Your travel horizon will extend 
much further to the east, if British 
European Airways has its way. 
British Overseas Airways is devel- 
oping a Mediterranean air cruise 
that will take you from New York 
to London, Nice, Rome, Athens, 
Istanbul, Cyprus, Cairo and return. 
Based on the mid-winter 15-day 
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Vienna. 





Chances for writers to place 
their dramas and comedies with 
theatrical producers in this locale 


are very slim. Business is no good 
and, except for a few hits like “The 
| Hasty Heart,” by John Patrick; 
“The Little Foxes” by Lillian Hell- 
man or “Joan d’Are” by G. B. 
Shaw, boxoffice returns are a 
headache for the producers. 

One, though thin, silver lining 
appeared on the dark horizon of 
the musical show heaven with the 
Stadttheatre reopening. While the 
| “Kultur Groschen,” a tax on movie 
| tickets, helps practically all thea- 
tres in Austria to keep open, in 
| this special case money was sup- 
plied directly by a movie star. The 
“Kultur Groschen” ranges from 1c 
to 20c. per pic theatre ticket. 
Each three months, theatrical pro- 
ducers get an advance from the 
-money collected as “Kultur Gro- 
schen,” and pay their back taxes. 


entirely and thus avoid the neces- 
| sity of taxing moviegoers for the 
| benefit of the legitimate theatre 
‘has so far not reached the minds 
of the financial solons. 


One of the reasons for the pri- 
vate theatrical enterprise’s finan- 
cial difficulties is the practically 
unheard-of competition from the 
| State-owned theatres in Vienna. 
The four state-owned theatres op- 
erating regardless of profit are pre- 
senting very elaborate productions 
with the best talent available. The 
deficit of these four (The State 
Opera House in the Theatre and 
der Wien, the Volksoper, the Burg- 


| 


theatre and Akademietheatre) 
reached almost $1,500,000 last 


| year. 

| As reconstruction of the bombed- 
out Opera House is progressing 
_Tather slowly, hopes have vanish- 
ed that the world famous Thea- 
tre and der Wien will soon again 


| present operettas in their old glory. ' 


excursion fares, the trip will be 


The idea to cut down these taxes | 


marketed at an “and up” price of 
$783. Even with some necessary 
extras, you'll be able to work out 
a two-week itinerary tailored to 
your preferences, and including as 
many of he above ports of call as 
you choose for an all-expense rate 
of under $1,000. 

In the east, too, Israel is making 
a strong bid for the American tour- 
ist buck, with new regulations per- 
mitting non-rationed, non-austerity 
meals and accommodations for vis- 
itors paying for them in dollars. 

Riding on the interest in Africa 
generated by “King Solomon’s 
Mines” and other African films in 
the planning stage in Hollywood, 
British Overseas Airways is start- 
ing to develop traffic between New 
York and British East Africa, open- 
ing up the big-game, spear-carry~ 
ing-native and safari country to 
the two and three-week vacationist. 


Closer to home, the Caribbean 
will attract an increasing number 
of American vacationists, as more 


and more luxury hotels are open- 
ing for business. Latest additions 
to the really beautiful hotels await- 
ing Americans in the West Indies 
are the Virgin Isle on St. Thomas 
in the Virgin Islands and the Inter- 
nacional on Cuba’s Varadero beach. 

Mexico, with its devalued peso, is 
still your best and cheapest bet for 
a “foreign” vacation nearby, espe- 
cially if you want to make it by ear. 
And Canada, with Mexico, will be 
jammed with American visitors if 
worsening conditions bring about 
restrictions on travel further afield, 
while there’s a lot of money circu- 
lating and less consumer goods 
available. 

You'd better look now if you 
want to head south in the next 
couple of months, because every- 
thing points to another Florida va- 
cation boom. The “let’s have fun 
while we can” philosophy, the ru- 
mors of possible requisitioning of 
resort hotels by the armed services, 
the fact that Miami was busy even 
during the off-season the past year 
all indicate a jampacked winter 
season. And railroad and airline 
men working for lines’ serving 
Florida are suddenly finding them- 
selves very buddy-buddy with guys 
they haven't heard from since ’47 
or °48. 

















American Plays 














Frankfurt. 
American plays have grossed a 
round $500,000 in Germany since 
1946 and proved to be the most 


favored information media _ intro- 
duced by U. S. occupants in the 
beaten Reich since the war. The 


500G take represents an estimated 
70 plays handled by the U. S. The- 
atrical Agency, biggest of its kind 
in this country and run by the 
U. S. High Commission, as part of 
the Cultural and Educational Re- 
lations Division. 

According to John Evarts, a 
former music professor at Black 
Mountain College, N. C., who heads 
the agency, Yank plays have proven 
as most effective propaganda weap- 
on in selling the idea of democ- 
racy to the Germans. The success 
of modern American theatrical art 
resulted in outstanding stage suc- 
cesses, paralleled only by classi- 
cals and a few of the modern 
European products, Evarts said. 

Besides the U. S. Theatrical 
Agency, a few other plays are 
handled by German or European 
agents. All grosses go into a frozen 
account of the respective authors, 
whose royalties represent 10° of 
the overall takes. Some $8,000 of 
the $50,000 royalties were paid to 
translators. In the early occupation 
years these plays were also played 
in the Soviet Zone, but now only 
one—George Abbott and John 
Cecil Holm’s “Three Men On A 
Horse’’—has still dates there. 
Evarts also explained that actual 
takes are even bigger, because most 
of the plays were preemed prior 
to June, 1948, the date of the West 
German currency reform, when the 
old Reichsmark was exchanged 
10:1 into new money. 

At least 21 out of some 70 U. S. 





plays handled by the U. S. The- 
atrical Agency have grossed over 
$2,500, and seven of the 21 plays 


grossed between $24,000 and $70.- 
000. (Grosses were last compiled 
on Oct. 1, 1950.) 

The Russel Crouse-Howard Lind- 
say comedy, “Life With Father,” 
led the field with a gross of $70,- 
000 in 466 performances, followed 
by John van Druten’s “Voice of 
the Turtle” with $47,000 in 1,- 
119, Emmet Lavery’s “First Le- 


roducers Headaches 


By ROBERT STOLZ 


State-owned Burgtheatre, still in 
the Ronacher, former vaudeville 
house, and the Academy theatre 
are doing good business, but their 
deficits are larger than ever. That 
was so back in 1918, when the 
monarchy collapsed; during the 
first Republic, under the Nazi re- 
gime, and now in the second re- 
public. 

Burg theatre produces classic 
drama and comedy, while Academy 
theatre stresses modern plays. The 
Josefstadt theatre has become the 
stage for excellent presentations 
of foreign plays. At this writing 
it is playing John Steinbeck’s “Of 
Mice and Men.” The Insel now 
has “The Little Foxes,” and ‘‘The 
Hasty Heart” has gained a lot by 
adding to its roster Margit Weil- 
ler, an American actress connect- 
ed in New York with the Erwin 
Piscator organization. Scala the- 
tre in the Russian zone produces 
good plays mixing neutral ones 
with party line productions. 

A sort of hillbilly wave swept 
over the capital lately. The Low- 
inger family is in the lead, pre- 
senting their “Chaste Adam.” 
Their success is, however, limited 
to audiences enjoying only lowbrow 
productions. 

The onetime “49” theatres have 
suffered the expected setback since 
the currency reform, when people 
began looking at each schilling as 
something worthwhile’ keeping. 
Under ‘49” theatres are meant, 
those tiny houses where only 49 
patrons at the very most are ad- 
mitted. One theatre, Wieland, in 
the outskirts of Vienna, deserves 
special mention. It is rum on a 
‘free basis, with a “give as much 
as you like when you leave” idea. 
The new system, which is not so 
new after all, caught the fancy | 
of the neighborhood population, 
and the house, presenting classical | 
dramas and comedies, is always 
packed. 

The number of performances | 


nowadays hardly ever reaches the 
100 mark in musicals, while drama 
and comedy authors are tickled 
pink when they see a “50th per- 
formance” on the program. Gone 
are the days for us composers, 
when we could live to see 500, 600 
or 1,100 performances (like my 
operetta, “Sperrsechserl”’) in suc- 
cession. Statistically speaking, this 
is a miracle, as there are no fewer 
people in Vienna now than in the 
good old days (1,900,000 in 1918; 
now about 1,700,000). 
Night Life Dull 

Night life in general is dull, 
though slightly on the upward 
trend. Nevertheless, the short 
carnival season this year promises 
an upswing. Floorshows here are 
firstclass. Some of the nightclubs 








rebuilt, present excellent programs. | 


There are famous foreign artists 
appearing here. Austria is very 
liberal in granting permission to 
them for appearances. This shows 
good effects in return. According 
to a statement from the artists 
union, 374 foreigners are working 
in Austria at this writing, while a 
far greater number of Austrians 
found jobs abroad. 

All provincial theatres in towns 
like Salzburg, Linz, Innsbruck, Graz 
or Klagenfurt are kept alive by 
the already mentioned film tax. 
Their productions most of the time 
are very good. 

All in all, it can be said, that 
were there not the picture 
the theatres run by private enter- 
prise could not exist. In addition, 
the Austrian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, in order to help struggling 


local playwrights, has established | 


a 10,000 schilling price for any 


producer who will during the year 


present a good, worthy play by an 


_almost, or entirely unknown Aus- 


trian writer, and 5,000 schillings 
for the producer who will revive 


of yesteryear. 


In Germany Since “46; 70 Produced 


By GEORGE F. GAAL 


tax, | 


Crossed $500,000 

















gion” with $44,000 
Tennessee Williams’ “A Streetcar 
Named Desire” with $42,000 and 
ize. "“*‘Three Men On A 
Horse” with $39,000 and 1,014, 
Thornton Wilder’s “The Skin Of 
Our Teeth” with $27,000, and “Our 
Town” with $24,000 and 503. 

The other grosses: Emmet Lav- 
ery’s ‘““Monsignor’s Hour,” $21,700; 
Robert Ardrey’s “Thunder Rock,” 
$18,000; S. N. Behrman’s “Biog- 
raphy,” $17,300; Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Mourning Becomes Electra,” $16,- 


and 680, 


400; Paul Osborn’s “On Borrowed 
Time,” $13,300; Elmer’ Rice’s 
“Dream Girl,” $13,100; Rose 


Franken’s “Claudia,” $9,800; van 
Druten’s “I Remember Mama,” $7,- 
500; Williams’ “Glass Menagerie,” 
$6,100; John Steinbeck’s “Of Mice 
and Men,” $5,200; Joseph Kessel- 
ring’s “‘Arsenic and Old Lace,” $4,- 
500; O’Neill’s “Anna Christie,” $4,- 
200; O’Neill’s “Ah Wilderness,” $3,- 
600, and William Saroyan’s “Time 
Of Your Life,” $3.200. 

According to these grosses, seven 
Yank authors emerged as most 
popular at German legit boxoffices. 
Crouse and Lindsay, of course, led 
here with the tremendous gross of 
“Life With Father” with $7,000 
royalties. Lavery was second with 
$6,600 for two plays, followed by 
van Druten with $5,600 for two 
plays, Thornton Wilder with $5,- 
000 for two plays, Williams with 
$4.800 and O'Neill with $2,400 
for three plays. Actually, O’Neill’s 
take is mostly for two plays, too, 
since author withdrew “Anna 
Christie” from Germany before the 
currency reform. Play had already 
been produced here before the war. 

However, it is likely’ that 
Williams will outgross all of the 
others very shortly, due to the 
terrific success of “Streetear” and 
also the solid returns of “Glass 
Menagerie.” 

“Streetcar” was first preemed 
only last March, and it was pointed 


out that play will probably write 
theatrical history in Germany, 
“Streetcar,” with its fourth place 


among the top 21, grossed more in 
its 128 performances than the high- 


ly successful “Three Men On A 
Horse” in over 1,000 showings. 
“Glass Menagerie,” preemed first 


only after the currency reform is 
similarly in for further big takes. 

“Streetcar” looms as the big- 
gest hit this year, not only among 
U. S. plays but in the entire Ger- 
man legit market. Another big 
success is Arthur Miller’s “Death 
Of a Salesman,” which is handled 
by a German agent. His “All My 
Sons” is also doing well, but is 
not among the toppers. 

Other hits of 1950 are Jean 
Giraudoux’s “Madwoman of Chail- 
lot,” Franz Kafka’s ‘The Trial” 
(produced after the dramatization 


by Andre Gide) and _ classicals, 
among them Strindberg’s “The 
Father.” 


Other privately handled Ameri- 
can plays which were preemed dur- 
ing this year included Maxwell 
Anderson’s “Star Wagon” and 
“Anne Of a Thousand Days,” Clare 
Booth Luce’s “The Women” and 
John Steinbeck’s “The Moon Is 
Down,” which flopped. Clifford 
Odet’s “Golden Boy” was preemed 
in Berlin's Soviet sector and is 
doing well. 

Due to what Evarts describes as 
demoralization and general apathy, 
because of the military defeat, Ger- 
man authors remained practically 
non-existent and only a handful of 
good plays emerged. Even of these, 
the two biggest German hits were 
written by emigre Carl Zuckmayer. 
Zuckmayer’s first, “The Devil’s 
General,” was a universal postwar 
hit in many European—primarily 
German-speaking — countries. His 
second, “The Song in the Fur- 
nace,”” was preemed late this year 
and played only two Goettingen 
and one Hamburg dates, yet all 
very successful. 


The only young German postwar 
author was Ernst Bochert, whose 
“Out On the Porch,” dealing with 
the problems of returning soldiers, 
was similarly a great hit, but he 
was killed in an auto accident. 
‘Another author worth mentioning 
is Guenther Weisenborn, who wrote 
two plays during the postwar years. 
| On the light side, operetta 1s 
still doing strong, the outstanding 
hit of 1950 being Emmerich Kal- 


” 


_the best and almost forgotten play man’s modernized “Tsardasprincess 


1950,” produced by Fritz Fischer. 
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Argentina Ponders on Sad State Of 
Pix Industry; Blame ‘Carbon’ Formula 


Buenos Aires. 
What is wrong with Argentina’s 
movie industry? 
And why aren’t Argentine-made 


side Argentina? 
Those are the $64 questions 
hich Argentine government offi- 
cials are asking local 
They even quiz foreigners in touch 
with the sereen on the subject— 
without getting any answers, 


\\ 


| 
| 


| 


|lost ground in 


As for the results in foreign 


markets, they have been gradually | 


worsening instead of improving. 


in South America.” 


Based on the reports of the Argen- | 
jovies acceptable in countries out-|tine distributors themselves, they 


either Uruguay, 


Chile, Mexico, Venezuela, Peru, 


| Cuba or even Brazil. 


producers, | 


Small wonder then that everyone 


'in the Argentine industry is now 
|asking WHY Argentine movies are 


be- | 


cause everyone knows that no Ar-| 


‘entine likes criticism, even if it 
is constructive. In fact, one of the 
very first moves taken when the 
Peron regime decided to “protect” 
its movie industry, was to warn 
movie critics 
that criticism of local productions 
would not be tolerated. The most 


and commentators | 


unbiased and really honest critics | 
\the Argentine screen material was 


and commentators have been 
barred from the press and the air, 
and current reviews are perfunc- 
tory and wrapped in double talk. 
The really harsh criticisms are 
coming from the government be- 
cause the locally made movies have 


not popular. 

The first point that comes out on 
analysis is that poor choice of story 
material is to blame, but that poor 
business organization is also a fun- 
damental cause. The major pro- 
ducers have only recently begun to 
turn their attention to foreign dis- 
tribution and to realize that an ex- 
panding industry must have room 
to grow in. In many cases formerly 


represented by irresponsible and 


{insolvent distributors. This is now 


| Cinematografica 


not been yielding the high profits | 


expected, and particularly they 
have failed to yield foreign cur- 
rencies for the much depleted na- 
tional treasury. AS a consequence, 


house and have had to listen to 
high-powered pep talks from the 
Presidential Press Under-Secretary, 
Senor Raul Alejandro Apold, who 
is in virtual control of all enter- 
tainment as well as the press. 
From here on local film 
ducers will be expected to make 
pix with foreign markets as the 
bull’s eve and big returns in for- 
eign currency as the main purpose 
of existence. Moreover, if the gov- 
ernment execs object to any film 
on the grounds that it will not help 
boost Argentine prestige abroad, an 
export permit will be denied and 
credits for the offending studio will 
be cut by the banks. 
| Bank Coin Plentiful | 
The Argentine government cer- 
tainly has some right to feel peeved 
against its costly movie protege. 
During the last couple of years the 
local studios, which were almost all 
on the verge of bankruptcy two 
years ago, have been receiving 
plentiful coin aid from the govern- 
ment-controlled banks. Loans of 
up to 70° of cost have been given 
to studios having produced at least 
three pix in the preceding year, 








and with minimum production 
skeds of three pix a year; loans of 
70°o of cost have also been given 


being remedied to some extent by 
all producers combining under one 
distribution organization for 
Interamericana 
has been active in securing distri- 
bution rights from Argentina-Sono- 
Film, Emelco, Fonoband and San 
Miguel. This should ensure more 
regular arrivals of Argentine ma- 


the film producers are in the dog- | terial in the other Latin-American 
| Republics, and as Interamericana 


| has wide experience in the distribu- 


pro- | 


tion field and good connections 
abroad, better results are hoped 
for. One defect previously was that 
Argentine pictures were sent only 
very intermittently to foreign mar- 
kets and mostly when they were al- 
ready several years old. as 
(~~ Language Difficulty | 
~ Another factor operating against 
the success of the Argentine ma- 
terial in other Spanish-speaking 
countries is the individual Argen- 
tine mode of speaking Spanish. 
which, according to the other 
Latin-Americans, is harsh, ungram- 


' matical and impure, because Ar- 


gentines have assimilated many 
Italian expressions from their 
melting pot, as well as the Para- 
guayan “che,” with which they 
address everyone, or the “vos” 
they use for “you,” instead of the 
correct Castillian Usted. The other 
Latin-Americans dislike the Ar- 
gentine speech as much as a New 
Englander may dislike hearing 
“limey” and vice-versa, so if Ar- 
gentine movie producers are to 
fulfill their government’s expecta- 
tions of selling their movies 
abroad, they will have to map out 


-a common plan to adapt their 


to make pix on special scientific or | 
cultural subjects to any independ- | 
ent unit without previous produc- | 


tions to its credit, but in this case 
the terms for repayment are less 
lenient. All these loans are at only 
4°> interest. 

Apart from this, the local produc- 
ers have been helped by rigid pro- 
lection against foreign film im- 
ports. Protection Decree- 12,999, 


language to other tastes, yet simul- 
taneously please local audiences, 
who dislike the softer Castillian 
speech of the Mexicans, Vene- 
zuelans or Chileans. ; 
Important as this language gim- 
mick is, the chief count against 
the Argentine movies is the poor 
choice of story material. This was 


admitted by no less than Argen- 


Which was enforced two years ago, | 


has been amended this year by 
Decree 16,688, which allows the 
local product advantages in secur- 
ing the best playing time and 20° 
more favorable holdover terms. 
Imports of U. S. material were 
Suspended in March, 1949, because 
of exchange difficulties, but in 
stymying the agreement for re- 
newal which was finally reached in 
New York between the MPPA and 
the Argentine Treasury Minister, 
Dr. Ramon A. Cereijo, the people 
In control of entertainment in Ar- 
fentina have made it fairly obvi- 
ous that negotiations with the Yank 
distributors had to be drawn out 
as long as possible, to give the Ar- 


tina’s top producer, Luis Cesar 
Amadori ‘(Argentina Sono Film) on 
his return from a nine-month di- 
recting job in Mexico. 

The need to conquer foreign 
markets is even greater now for 
Argentina’s top-heavy industry, 
since production costs have soared 
from around $40,000 (U.S.) to any- 
thing from $80,000 to $100,000 for 
even the most ordinary “B” pic- 
ture. Producer Luis Angel Men- 


tasti stated recently that produc- 


sentine producers a chance to cash | 
In and accumulate cein reserves as | 


\ ell as build up a demand for the 
local material at home, while the 
\. 5. material was barred. 


amazing shortsightedness, 


the chance of making quick profits 
On the local market, but failed to 
Produce a single really outstanding 
picture in the year, and what is 
more important, have not made one 
Single picture that would go over 
big abroad. 

_True, some of this year’s crop of 
Pix marked up exceptional grosses 
In the Buenos Aires theatres (part- 


tion costs had doubled since 1948 
to date, and the cost of negatives 
and the 50 or so copies made of 
each film had jumped from $7,000 
to $8,000 each. 

The poor choice of story material 
was proved this year by one pro- 


ducer, who made a_ sales trip 
throughout the Latin-American 
republics. Everywhere he found 


the same complaint, to the extent 
that he could not sell even one of 


'the six pictures he took along in 


producers merely grasped at, 


|TV, 


ly because of the absence of foreign | 


material), but for every two good 
frosses there were five ‘ops. And 
even 
were commercially productive, not 
one 
merit. 


his sample bag. The only demard 
there seems to have been for Ar- 
gentine-made material came from 
Frank Fouce, of Pan American 
Television Corp. of Los Angeles, 


all. | 


is a curious compendium of any 
one of the world’s great cosmopol- 
itan cities. A recent, much- 
travelled French visitor exclaimed 
after his first tour of the city: 
“This place smells like New York, 
sounds like Paris, dresses like Lon- 
don, shines like Hollywood, eats 
like Italy and is more wide-awake 
and beautiful than any other city 





This cosmopolitanism is perhaps 
its downfall, from the point of 
view of film-making. It means that 
movie producers are faced with a 
problem in trying to think up 
something typical and arresting. 
So they turn to making modern 
zany comedies on the Hollywood 
pattern, or drama-packed docu- 
mentaries on the Italian model, 
filming literary classics as London 
might do it, and depicting the 
underworld as Paris might, all with | 
only mediocre results, despite some 
good sense of direction and quite | 
tolerable camera technique. But all 
this has no novelty for the people | 
they want to sell them to. 


Yank Films Have 
Best Postwar Yr. 
As Japan Pacer 





Tokyo. 

American pix had their biggest 
postwar year in Japan in 1950, a 
year in which they continued to 
set the pace for the industry here. 
Central Motion Picture Exchange, 
local distributor for the Motion. 
Picture Export Assn., released 125 
pix during the year, one-third of 
the total distributed in Japan in 
1950. Of the 379 films exhibited 
here during the year, local indus- 
try produced 203 and other foreign 
distribs supplied 47. CMPE’s total 
was an increase of 23 over previous 
year. 

U. S. pix are now playing in 289 
theatres fulltime and in some 935 
others on a half-and-half or spot | 
booking basis. This means Ameri- 
can product is exhibited in nearly 
half of wvJapan’s 2,511 theatres. 
CMPE’s yearly take is approxi- 
mately 40° of the national box- 
office gross. 

Year also saw the end of CMPE’s 
monopoly as U. S. distrib in Japan. 
Occupation rule, which required 


motion picture industry of any 
courtry to operate in Japan 
through ae single agency, was 


amended last April to permit any 
number of entrants, although 
SCAP import license is required 
and a quota system has been 
erected. By the end of November, 
26 licenses had been issued to in- 
die U. S. producers or releasing or- 
ganizations, although only four pix 
from these sources had reached 
Nipponese screens by year’s end. 
They were “Snow White” (Disney), 
“Secret Life of Walter Mitty” 
(RKO), “Wuthering Heights” 
(Goldwyn), and “Babe Ruth Story” | 
(Mono). 


CMPE found its biz affected in 


1950 by the “tight money” situa- 


| the major loops. 


who contacted the Argentine Pro-. 


ducers’ Association with an enquiry 
for old material for exhibition on 
presumably as examples of 


“Curiosa Latin-Americana.” | 


Where Argentine producers have 
gone wrong has been in trying to 
sell Argentina on celluloid with 
pictures which are carbon-copied 


on what Hollywood, Paris, London 


if some of the films made. 


was of outstanding artistic | 


or Rome can produce far better, 
instead of building up a personali- 
ty of their own. This may stem 
from the fact that Buenos Aires 


tion in Japan which resulted from 
the government’s drastic anti-infla- 
tion measures. National attend- 
ance figures were off 10% from 
previous year, but the slump hit na- | 
tive distribs harder than CMPE. | 
Monthly revenue of the U. S. agen- 
cy made slight gains during the 
year, while major Japanese distribs 
suffered pronounced losses. Exhibs 
also wound up the year in the red, 
although Nikkatsu chain, which 
plays U. S. pix exclusively, lost the 
least, percentage-wise, of any of 


Top grossers among the CMPE 
releases during the year were 
“Paleface” (Par), “Litthe Women” 
(M-G), “Tarzan’s New York Ad- | 
venture” (M-G), “Saratoga Trunk” 
(WB), “Arabian Nights” (U-I), 
“Fury at Furnace Creek” (20th), 
“Colorado Territory” (WB), “San 
Antonio” (WB), “Spanish Main” 
(RKO) and “Black Swan” (20th). 

As usual, action pix and tinters 
continue to be top money-makers 
in Japan. 





German-Brazilian Film Prod. 


Wiesbaden. 
Dr. K. Jonen, chief of Meteor , 
Film, announced he _ will start 


Brazilian-German coproduction in 
Rio de Janeiro next year. He said 
Brazilian authorities were helpful 
during his recent visit there. 

Jonen’s plans call for producing 
two Portuguese-German 


i 


version | 


ithe time he did. 
‘financier’s program, which involved 


(3) 


Japanese Picture Biz in Toboggan 


Despite Big Slash in Admish Tax 


By RUSS SPLANE 


land “Best Years of Our Lives,” 
The Japanese motion picture biz) which smashed records all over Jae 
has fallen on evil days, and to hear | 


Tokyo. 


them tell it over here you’d think 
a Detroit banker was solely to 
blame. 

“Villain” in the piece is Joseph 
M. Dodge, president of the First 
National Bank of Detroit and fi- 
nancial advisor to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. Dodge came to Japan 
nearly two years ago to doctor the 
ailing Nipponese economy, and 
prescribed a strict regimen known 
popularly (or unpopularly) as the 
Dodge Line. Treatment has been 
effective in halting Japan’s runa- 


way inflation, but has left the pa- | 


tient a little weak in the pocket- 
book. 

Result of this financial rollback 
and the accompanying money 


| shortage is that theatre attendance 


in 1950 dropped off 10% from 1949. 
Exhibs, distribs and producers alike 
arg. weeping jointly. into each 
other’s “sake” and lifting doleful 
voices in the chorus of Japan’s No. 
1 lament, the _“Disinflationary 
Blues.” 

In a way, it was unfair of Dodge 
to put the country on its feet at 
The American 


strict holding of the price and 
wage lines, devaluation of the yen 
and a balanced national budget, 
had produced tangible effects early 
in 1950, about the time the film 
industry succeeded in having the 
Nipponese admission tax cut from 
150% to 100%. Industry’s pitch 
in achieving the slash was to guar- 
antee the government that result- 
ing upbeat in attendance would 
produce nearly the same amount of 
tax revenue despite the lower rate. 
’Twas a dream devoutly to be 
wished, and who knows, it might 
have worked if Dodge’s disinfla- 
tionary trend hadn’t caught up 
with the weekly grosses. 

Instead, according to the Japan 
Theatre Owners Assn., not only did 
attendance drop 10%, but tax rev- 
enues in 1950 were off 33% from 
the previous year. 


pan. “Why can’t this happen to 
one of our pix?” they moan. An- 
other example recently cited is the 
British ballet extravaganza, “Red 


Shoes.” Pic ran 55 days at the 
Yurakuza theatre in Tokyo last 
spring. House netted more in 


March than the 58 theatres in the 
Toho chain combined. Even top 
Japanese films can’t approach that 
kind of biz. 

Whether the industry likes it or 
not, foreign films appear here to 
stay. In 1950, 173 foreign fea- 
tures were released in Japan. 
America topped the list with 125. 


French brought in 21, British 18, 
' Russia 3, India and Argentina 2 


Tax collectors | 


figure this is carrying disinflation | 


too far. They point out the idea 


is to disinflate prices, not the gov- | 


ernment coffers. How, they ask, 
can they keep Dodge’s budget bal- 


anced without a steady stream of | 


coin? Film industry leaders agree 
this is sad, indeed, but they are 
more concerned with their own 
plight. They claim all segments 
of theatrical biz are losing money 
so fast that bankruptcy seems in- 
evitable, whereas the government 
is still several jumps ahead of the 
receivers. 

To stave off impending disaster, 
film industry thinkers came up with 
another plan last fall which makes 
up in earnestness what it lacks in 
originality. 


they avow, if admission tax is 


‘slashed again, from 100% to 50%. 


Script had a familiar ring to most 
legislators. “This is where we 
came in,” they said, looking the 
other way. 


That Native Quality | 


The local industry will not con- 
cede that the quality of the na- 
tive screen product has anything 
to do with the b.o. slump. How- 
ever, certain sections of the press 
have been outspoken recently in 
taking the industry to task. Among 
other things, they have criticized 








Industry can be saved, | 


studios for the outlandish salaries | 


offered in a recent splurge of bid- 


‘ding for name stars from the bal- 


let, opera and legit fields. Papers 
point out that while the names 


may have marquee appeal, their | 
owners can’t necessarily act in the , 


strange surroundings of a film stu- 
dio. Critics add that Nipponese 
studios could save money and turn 
out a better product if they paid 
more attention to improving story 
material and directing techniques. 


dustry toppers cite three other rea- 


‘sons for putting them in the red 


in 1950:—(1) division of distribu- 


‘tion profits among five distribs in 


place of the three which operated 
until last year; (2) rising costs, and 
foreign competition. Studio 
execs say the latter is the critical 
factor. While the local industry 


produced 203 features in 1950, an 


increase of 43 over 1949, none of 
them titillated the populace encugh 
to set any b.o. records. By con- 


each, and Mexico one. Subject to 
quota juggling under the compli- 
cated SCAP formula for pro-rat- 
ing number of allowable imports, 
volume of foreign pix likely will 
remain at-this level or higher for 
the duration of the Occupation. 
They’ll be here, too, after a peace 
pact is signed, but whether or not 
the Japanese government will slap 
a quota on imports as they did in 
1938 is anybody’s guess. 

Theatre owners may find that 
booking foreign films, particular- 
ly sure winners like U. S. action 
pix, is one way to overcome the 
8.8% deficit which the Japan The- 
atre Owners Assn. says the aver- 
age Nipponese theatre accrued in 
1950. But that plan won’t help 
studios wipe out the 20% loss 
which the Japan Motion Picture 
Assn. says the average producer 
suffered last year. 


Then, of course, there’s the plan 
that will solve everything—boost 
attendance, pull theatres and dis- 
tribs ovt of the red, and give pro- 
ducers an average profit of 5% 
per pic. Just cut that admission 
a 





14 State-Controlled, 
Non-Comm’! Stations 
Supplying Finn Needs 


By SVEN G, WINQUIST 


Helsinki. 

Finland has 14 broadcasting sta- 
tions, four of them being smail 
regional transmitters of only 2 kw. 
The biggest transmitter, Lahti, 
works on 150 kw. The Helsinki 
transmitter has up to now worked 
on 10 kw. However, a new station 
is under construction and will be 
ready for use early in 1951 with 
a capacity of 100 kw. Finland also 
has four shortwave transmitters, 
the strongest one being on 100 kw. 

Of the programs, 50% are music. 
The Finnish Broadcasting Co. has 
an orchestra of its own, of 51 mem- 
bers. Balance of progiams com- 
prise: regular news bulletins 
(5.1%), religious services and 
prayers (5.1%), lectures and talks 
(7.6%), theatre (3°), sports re- 
views and reports (2.6%), pro- 
grams for children and young peo- 
ple (1.5%), ete. 


The Finnish Broadcasting Co. is 
a stock company. The state owns 
the majority of shares. The com- 
pany has the sole right to all trans- 
missions in Finland. Agreement 
with the Finnish state forbids 
commercial publicity and advertis- 


ing. All equ’pment, the transmit- 


ters included, belongs to the com- 
pany. Management consists of an 
Administrative Council, nominated 
by the electors of the Diet, and 
a board of directors appointed by 
the Administrative Council. All 
costs are paid with the license fees. 


‘License has been 700 marks, but 


will be raised to 900 in 1951. The 
number of license owners is 710,- 
000 (Finland has 4,000,000 in- 


. | habi ), 
Besides the attendance drop, in- | "@?!tants 


Contact with American radio 
has been rather vague. Occasional 
broadcasts from America have ap- 
peared on projrams here and 
broadcasts from Finland have been 
relayed to America. 

Broadcasting is done in the two 
languages of the country, Finnish 
and Swedish. A part of the trans- 
mission net is reserved for Finnish 
programs only; another part for 
programs in both languages, and 
certain fixed times, on an average 


pix, “Carnival in Rio” and “God of | trast, industry spokesmen point to ,of two hours 45 minutes per day, 
such boff imports as “Paleface” are allowed for Swedish programs. 


the Forests.” 
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Longer Runs for Aussie and N. Z. 
Variety Revives as B. 0. Mount 


By DAVID N. MARTIN 
(Managing Director, Tivoli Circuit, 
Australia & New Zealand) 

Melbourne 
Public interest both in Australia 
and New Zealand in vaudeville re- 


vues is increasing Until three 
vears ago runs of the best variety 
shows in Australia’s two biggest 
cities—Svdney and Melbourne 

averaged six weeks. In 1949 play- 
ing time was increased to 10 and 
12 weeks. while during the year 
just closed one show ran 19 and 


another 23 weeks at Melbourne's 


Tivoli theatre These boxoffice 
winners were the Arthur Askey 
musical. “The Love Racket.” and 
the international variety show 
“The Tourist Trade.” 

Biggest success in 50-year his- 
tory of the Tivoli Melbourne was 
“The Tourist Trade.” which ftea- 
tures 10 standard acts. “Trade” was 
taken off while still playing to 
capacity houses to make way for 
the “John Calvert Show,” which 
opened Dec. 18 ‘Trade” is play- 
ing Svdney and then does a six- 
month tour of New Zealand, after 
which plans are being made _ for 
South Africa. for the Schlesingers 
| ‘Ice Follies’ 

Armand Perren’'s “Ice Follies.”’ a 
Tivoli variety show on ice, is also 
enjoving tremendous success lt 


opened at the palatial His Majesty's 
theatre last Easter, played 8': 
weeks and then. because of a prior 
booking for the J. C. Williamson 
musical. “Song of Norway,” trans- 
ferred to the 3.000-seat deluxer, the 
Palais, St. Kilda, where it played 14 
performences to 44,557 people and 
reiurned the theaire’s biggest gross 
in history. 

After plaving 10 


weeks in Ade- 


Jaide ‘normal run four weeks) and 
six weeks in Perth ‘normal run 
two weeks) “Ice Follies” is now 
back in His Majesiy’s, Melbourne. 
and set for a long two-a-day run 
in this big house. One of the stars 
in “Ice Follies” is Cissy Trenholm, 
1944 eastern” states of America 
champ.on, who, to join “Follies,” 
flew from New York, where he has 
appearcd for five years in the 
Sonja Henie icetravaganzas at the 


Center theatre. 

Heretofore. standard American 
and Furopean acts have only been 
booked in Ausiralia for 10 weeks. 
but now there is over a year of 

(Continued on page 214) 


HIGH COSTS CONTINUE IN 
S. AFRICA, BUT B.0. 0°F 


Capetown. 
The past year has not been note- 
worthy for any major events or 
trends iit the Scuth African amuse- 
ment world. The falling off in at- 
tendance reported last year, con 
tinues; cinemas everywhere report 





poor houses ier all but the most 
outstanding pictures. 

With price. showing sharp up 
ward trends in all spheres, pic 


houses cre still maintaining admis- 
ston charges substantially the same 
as those preveiling during the wer. 
Against this tney are faced with 
spiraling overating costs caused 
principally by devaluation, which 
has materially increased the costs 
o! American films, and also the 
prices of equipment. Any proposed 
increase in admission prices would 
have to have the approval of the 
Price Control er and, in any event, 
it is reasonadly certain that the 
cinema-goer already cutting down 
ou his visits to snows, would still 
further curtail these, with a con- 
sequent falling off in revenue. 

In spite of the gloomy outlook. 
the indusiry is showing sufficient 
optimism in the future to plan new 


theatre buiieing now tinat the 
building control imposed during 
the war has been lifted. African 
Theaires has announced a new 
house for central Cape Town to 
be completed this year, and also 
several neicthborhood houses. will 


be rebuilt of newly constructed. 
Some indie exhibitors have also re- 
vealed plans ter new theatres in 
some of the larger So. African 
cities. Dui so tar none of the major 
concerns, such a, 20th-Fox or Met- 
ro. have divulged whether they in 
tend erecting more houses to 
screen their own products. It was 
anticipated in some quarters that 
immediately building control was 
lifted there vould be a rush to 
&et in first with new theatres, with 
(Continued on page 214) 
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Musician Loses Mexico 
Migration Court Suit 


Mexico City 
Marriage with a Mexican, born 
or naturalized, in no wav assures 


any foreigner legalized residence 
in Mexico, the federal supreme | 
court here has ruled. The ruling, 
vhich sets a_ precedent upholds| 
t! + government's insistence in the | 
migration laws that all aliens who} 
desire to reside in Mexico must} 
o. their own account arrange for | 
that status and strictly in accord | 


with the statutes. 

Case rejected an appeal from a 
lower court upholding the govern- 
ment in ordering deportation of 
Israel European pro mu- 
siclan entered Mexico as a 
tourist him a maximum 
o” six months stav) then married 
a Mexican and contended that the 
marriage entitled him both to work 
and reside in Mexico 


Karca, 
who 


1] ' 
allowed 


Mex Backers 
Warn Producers 


To Up Pic Quality 


By DOLGLAS L. GRAHAME 


Mexico City. 

Belts at the boxoffice and raps 
by the censors have decided Mexi- 
can pic producers to up the quality 
and keep clean. Besides, another 
potent power in that decision is the 
pic own bank, the semi- 
official Banco Nacional Cinema 
which finances most Mex- 


trade's 


to rafi 0 


ican films 

Bank's prexy. Andres Serra 
Rojas, has made it plain that his 
institution is convinced that pix 


that are high in artistic, human ap- 


peal and decency quality are the 
best bets for all concerned. Local 
films. he stresses, are big adver- 
tisers of this country. Banker 
frankly told producers that only 
those who will make top-quality 


pix can expect aid from the Banco. 
This stand and the trend of or- 
ganized producers is influencing 
ircies, including those who more 
or less specialized in cheap  pro- 
ductions. 

Trend is towards hiking production 
costs. Example: the Spanish ver- 
sion of “Girls in Uniform,” which 
Rudolph Loewenthal, the European 
producer. has just made. reported- 
lv cost $250,000. a sizable chunk 
for Mexico. But producers don't 
£0 pale about that. They aver that 
top production in all departments 


means a good boxoffice bet. Play- 
ers and meggers are being better 
paid. But the trend now is more 
toward equitable distribution of 
pay instead of 90%. for the stars 
and peanuts for the others. That 
betterment, which includes pay 


and extras, is not 
due to union pressure. 
line with the high-quality 

Of course, there’s more 
careful selection of players. all 
along the line, and much better 
casting. Ditto meggers. produc- 
tion and music. 

The better Mexican pix have 
moved far up front in playing time 
in the provinces, and are seriously 
crowding U. S. films here. But 
the cosmopolitan character of this 
3.000.000 population town seems to 
assure continued good acceptance 
of Hollywoodians that have a real 


of bit) players 
altovether 
It’s in 
policy. 


appeal to local customers. Distri- 
bution and exhibition of Mexicans 
has improved remarkably. Pix 
With strong humanness have be- 
come the best boxoffice. “The 
Third Man” (SRO), “Broken Ar- 
row” (20th), “Eileen” (UA), “No 
Sad Songs for Me” ‘Col) and 
“The Damned Don't Cry” (WB), 
and the Mexicans. “Slums” and 
“The Immaculate,” are big exam- 


ples of that 

Greater attention is being given 
foreign distribution of Mex pix. 
Producers are arranging hikes in 
their 1951 advertising budgets for 
publicity abroad. Most have eyes 
on the U.S., not merely the Span- 
ish-language belts but for the rest 
of the country that likes non- 
English pix. 


2 Indie Mex. Cos. 


Mexico City. 


Alfredo Ripstein, prexy — of 
Alameda Films, has organized 
Royal Films, to function apart 


from the former enterprise. Royal 
plans to start in January with 
\**Mexican Curios.” 

} Maria Ansulo, top painter and 
Dolores del Rio’s cousin, forming 
Gama, documentery pic producing 
unit. 


Decent Theatres, 
As Well as Films, 


Aussie’s Need 


By ERNEST TURNBULL 
Managing Director, Hoyts) 
Sydney 
The motion picture industry is 
one that is particularly sensitive 
to the nation’s economy and sta- 
bility At present, Australia is 
undergoing a period of what might 


almost be termed “perilous pros- 
perity”: that is, the country is ap- 
parently prosperous—there are 
thousands more jobs than men to 
fill them—but that prosperity ap- 
pears to many thoughttul persons 
to be dangerously like a= paper 
prosperity Some feel that in a 
relatively short time the nation 
may be abruptly confronted with 
a crisis that could prove extreme- 
ly perilous, indeed. Australia, to 
put the matter briefly, is being 
whirled rapidly upwards in a 
tragic inffationary§ spiral. 


The solvency of every country is 
wrapped up in the stability of its 
currency unit The currency unit 
of Australia is the pound, but our 
pound is. unhappily, far trom 
stable at the moment 

The country is. suffering from 
devaluation jitters. The plain fact 
is that the Australian pound has 
devalued to an alarming extent. 
Increases in the. statutory basic 
wage have always had the effect of 
increasing the cost of living, and 
we have just been witness to the 
greatest single increase in the basic 
wage in Australia’s history. 

The falling value of the pound 
simply means that an exhibitor 
buys so much less for his net box- 
office revenue than he did for- 
merly. Since our money does not 
buy us as much, it is obvious that 
active steps must be taken to see 
that the intake potential is plotted 
on a rising curve. Present con- 
ditions must be met by the utmost 
efficiency. 


Biz Upped in Better Houses 


Hoyts, for instance, is reaping 
the benefit of a long-range main- 
tenance and renovation — policy. 


Many theatres on Hoyts’ 156-thea- 
tre chain were acquired in the im- 
mediate prewar vears. During the 
war it was virtually impossible to 
make much-needed changes and 
improvements, owing to Govern- 
mental restrictions on essential ma- 
terials required for urgent housing 
projects. However, by patience 
and persistence, we Managed to ac- 
cumulate enough materials (and 
invent others) to transform a num- 
ber of “ugly ducklings” into first- 
class houses of which their neigh- 
borhoods are now proud. In every 
case where we have smartened up 
a drab theatre, the result has been 


business increase by leaps and 
bounds. 
We look on the problem. this 


way: films are in the semi-luxury 
class, that is, unlike food and 
clothing they can be done without, 
which means that people faced with 
a pound, the spending power of 
which is dwindling, will be more 
selective in their entertainment. 
Therefore, to hold patrons, thea- 
tres have to offer more than a film; 
they have to give service and a 
sparkling, clean, comfortable house 
in which to enjoy films to the hilt. 

Reciprocity is a cornerstone of 
our industry. Producers have 
found that they cannot operate 
profitably or efficiently without dis- 
tributors. The distributor realizes 
that he would be in some other 
business if he could not place his 
client’s product in a theatre. And 
where would any exhibitor be with- 
out a picture to show? 

I believe that the producer is 
entitled to his fair share of the 
revenue his picture attracts to the 
boxoffice. Under present condi 
tions we need even more than a 
good film: we certainly need good 
product but we must have good sell- 
ing and good theatres as well. 


French Legit Public Sings Blues 
Over Dearth of New Talent, Writers 





Lack of U.S. Material 
Hurting Aussie Radio 


Sydney. 
Major commercial radio produc- 
tion units find themselves short of 
U. S. material as new year looms. 
Harry Dearth, ace producer of the 


Lux Theatre, aired via the Mac- 
quarie network, is hoping. that 
Yank playwrights will agree next 


year to submit their brainchilds for 
Aussie consumption via an agree- 
ment to leave dollar earnings in 
this territory until the monetary 
problem can be untangled. 

Lux topper in its class here, has 
been forced for several months to 
use adaptation of screen plays plus 
a few British stageshows, to keep 
going on a weekly schedule. 


Re-establishing 
U.S. Supremacy 
On Pix in Britain 


By M. C. MORTON 
Director, United 
Artists in England) 


Vlanagi ng 


London. 
This year has been notable for 
its absence of crisis, in the more 


dramatic sense of the word. The 
expectation of crisis is, of course, 
always with us, but most of us can 
by now read the signs well enough 
to be able to distinguish between 
the really serious and the merely 
desperate Wo have therefore 
been able to go about our business 
with comparative calm and reason- 
able hopefulness, in spite of a Gen- 
eral Election, war scares, and other 
disturbing elements 
Notable also has been 
pact during these 12 months of 
American films on the’ British 
screen. It ts unquestionable that, 
after several postwar years. of 
doubt and anxiety, American films 
have re-established their supre- 
macy in the British market. For 
American companies this is, not un- 
naturally, a source of some satis- 
faction. It reinforces our estab- 
lished belief that the centre of the 
film world is still in Hollywood. 
Zut let none suppose that the com- 
petition of British films has been 
wholly eliminated, or that it would 
be desirable if it were wholly elim- 
inated. British films have made a 
great contribution to our industry 


the im- 


in these last five years, and the 
reduced production will continue 
to be an important factor in de- 


termining standards and in sharp- 
ening competition. No one who 
wishes our industry well would de- 
sire it to be otherwise. 

The cinema event of the vear 
has been the astonishing success— 
the occasion calls tor superlatives 
—of Charlie 


Chaplin’s “City 
Lights.” At the Rialto, London, it 
has been breaking records. The 
British critics, who are so often 


charged with being anti-American, 
cynical and tough, broke into a 
paean of wild enthusiasm over this 
classic Chaplin. Another film that 


won the unstinted praise of the 
British press has been Stanley 
Kramer's “The Men.” Producer 


Kramer has succeeded in establish- 
ing Marlon Brando with the British 
press and public, as he previously 
established Kirk Douglas with “The 
Champion.” 


The demand for good pictures 
is unceasing. A> good picture is 
not necessarily one lavish with 
costly production devices or be- 
jewelled with star names. Kramer 
proved what can be done with 
original story material, compara- 
tively unknown or little known 
screen actors, and brilliant direc- 
tion. The great cinema-going pub- 


lic will respond to originality and 
creative power, and the way to 
healthy boxoffice results lies not in 
the faded formulae of the past, but 
in new ideas and bold originality. 

It is not over-optimistic to say 
that the future for our industry in 


Great Britain looks much more 
prommtising and hopeful than we 
had reason to expect this time a 


year ano, 
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Paris. 
The French legit public and crix 


are singing the blues about the 
dearth of new talent and writers 


for the theatre here. At present, 
the only shows playing to capacity 
are the new Jean Anouilh play “La 
Repetition” and a_ variety show 
“Revue Des Capucines.” Although 
house directors are seeking fresh 
ideas they hesitate on taking 
chances, and prefer to mount old 
proven pieces rather than give the 
legit to new plays. Ministry of 
Education, taking note of the de- 
cline, has proposed some remedies 
to give the legit field the hypo it 
needs. They propose to waive all 
taxes (16° of the receipts) dur- 


ing the first 30 performances at 
every theatre presenting a new 
play. They feel that this form of 


exemption will infuse new life into 
the scene. To make up for the ex- 
pense and please the Finance De- 
partment, various theatres now en- 
joying government will 
no longer get this break. They 
estimate it will cost the govern- 
ment 30,000,000 franes per vear, 
but that if it gives the added lift 
it is well worth the expense. 

Now running are a flock of oldies 
and a surplus of foreign plays. 
Jouvet is doing “Taruffe.” Atelier 
has the Pirandello opus “Henry 
IV.” Antoine has the American 
“Harvey” and Claude Dauphin is 
at work on the Gallic version of 
“Mr. Roberts” to be presented in a 
few months. Most of the reper- 
toire of the Jean-Louis Barrault 
group are old plays except for the 
new Anouilh production There 
are some long-run productions now 
open that seem destined for even 
longer engagements. 


subsidies, 


HAVE JAP IMPORT OK’S 


Tokyo. 
rhirty-seven foreign motion pice 
ture producers or releasing organi- 


zations had obtained import 
licenses in Japan by the end of 
November last year. Five have 
been in business here since early 
in the Occupation under the 
“single unit” distributing system 


representing the 
of their country. Thirty-two new 
licenses have been issued since 
this requirement was dropped last 
April. Of these, 26 went to U. S. 
applicants and six to other foreign 
concerns. 

Five distribs who have been op- 
erating are Central Motion Piece 
ture Exchange (U.S.), British Come- 
monwealth Film Corp., Svndicate 
ot French Movie Producers, Sovex- 
portfilm (U.S.S.R.). and Asso- 
ciasione Nationale Industrie Cine- 
matogratichi e <Affini (Italian), 
New licensees are: 

United States — Breakston 
Eagle Lion Classics. Sol 
Productions, Monogram Interna- 
tional, Reliance Pictures, Select 
International Films, Edward Small 


entire industry 


0. 
Lesser 


Productions, United Artists, Ursa 
Productions, Excelsior Pictures, 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 


Walt Disney Productions, Samuel 
Goldwyn Productions, Selznick Re- 
leasing Organization. American 
Trading Assn., Associated Artist 
Productions, Ltd., Astor Pictures, 
Auerbach Enterprises, Ltd., Film 
Rights International, Eliot Hyman, 
Internaticnal Optima Corp., S. 
Maurice Livingston, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mavyer, Telivest, Verity Films, 
and David Weshner Associates. 

Foreign firms—Europa Film, AB 
(Swedish), Parlatone Hispano- Fili- 
pino, Inc. (Philippines), Export 
Society of Argentine Motion Pics 
tures, S. N. Se & Brothers (In- 
dian), Kewaliam Corp. (Indian), 
and Societe Nouvelle Pathe- 
Cinema (French). 

All licensees will be subject to 
quota limitations to be determined 
by Occupation headquarters, but 
figures have not been announced. 





Elstree Studios’ Veteran Staff 
London. 
In contrast to all the crisis news 
of the last two years is word from 
Associated British studios at El- 
stree that 50 employees claim a 
total of 1,100 years continuous 
service with the company. They 
range from stagehands to carpen- 
ters, cutters, editors, make-up art- 
ists, and include one executive. 
Five started with the studio at 
Elstree in 1927. 
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SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


TO MY FRIENDS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


From 


GRACIE 
— FIELDS 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS : 


TO ALL OUR FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


FRANCIS DAY « HUNTER, it. | 
‘MAGNA MUSIC COMPANY, tu. 





LONDON AMSTERDAM 
PARIS BERLIN 
BRUSSELS MILAN 

















Many thanks to everyone for 
your co-operation in 1950; sincere 
good wishes for a Prosperous 
New Year 





Loa MOR +. Ge OP PE £eer 


FROM 


SUN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 





23, Denmark Strect 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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CURRENTLY PLAYING RETURN IN THE 
BBC TOP SHOW VARIETY BAND-BOX 


AFTER ESTABLISHING RECORD RUN OF 3%YEARS . 
J ASRESIDENT COMEDIAN IN THIS PROGRAMMEPREVIOSLY <n 
ALSO DISC JOCKEY w"RECORD SERENADE”FEATURE tad” Qu 






















“DEREK ROY” RECORD RESIDENT COMIC OF-VARIETY 
BAND-BOX'— PUTS.ON HIS OWN TV SHOW NEXT 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT 9pm. TVS MOST COVETED | 
SPOT OF THE WEEK... .NEWS CHRONICLE, 











ALWAYS PLAYING BRITAINS nest pans 


KOS prey comeserne SANG nay Y 
| RET CINDERELLA’ AT ARTHUR RANKS... a’ gg 
A STATE, KILBURN (UROPES LIRGEST CHEM) 


REPRESENTATIMES Jetset Rene stones 
WILL BE SEEING YOUIN MARCH | 


Crplotation astol Display Publicity Pritt Hudson london WL2. 
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Season's Greetings 





fo all our American Friends 








STOLL THEATRES CORPORATION, LID. 
ASSOCIATED THEATRE PROPERTIES (London) LTD. 


Chairman and Managing Director: PRINCE LITTLER 


STOLL OFFICES: LONDON COLISEUM, LONDON W.C.2. 
Telegrams: OSWASTOLL, LESQUARE, LONDON 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 1500 
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ADVERTISING TO SELL! 


G.U. is the selling specialist of the industry. It 
analyses every entertainment in the most com- 
plete and exhaustive way ... and then applies 
the drive that is translated into results .... 


Advertising speaks with a thousand tongues and 
has a million voices ... G. U. directs it not to 
one but to ALL sections, reaching out to contact 
every possible potential patron. 


NORMAN B. RYDGE, 


Chairman of Directors, 


Greater Union Theatres Pty. Ltd. 


49 Market Strect, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 




















MAK» MONTY BERMAN 


SEND GREETINGS TO ALL 
THEIR AMERICAN FRIENDS 








and to You, NAT KARSON — Our Regards for 
A VERY HAPPY YEAR OF MAKING 
COSTUMES FOR YOU AT THE EMPIRE 


THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 





M. BERMAN LTD. 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


MAX BERMAN & SONS, INC. 
8330 SANTA MONICA BLVD., 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Acknowledged 


| BRITAIN'S LARGEST INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTORS 
of AMERICAN MAJOR ano INDEPENDENT FILMS 


KROSS = 


British Productions 
| S ecl IN DISTRIBUTION 
P B Mr. Drake’s Duck .. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. 
YOLANDE DONLAN 
The Gorbals Story. . THE GLASGOW UNITY PLAYERS 
The Third Visitor .. SONIA DRESDEL, GUY MIDDLETON 


























rap One Wild Oat ....ROBERTSON HARE, STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
for thel fu rt The Body Said No. .YOLANDE DONLAN 
our succes> : MICHAEL RENNIE 
IN PRODUCTION 
To K an Hell Is Sold Out... MA! ZETTERLING 
| RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH, HERBERT LOM 
Quiet Woman ....JANE HYLTON, DEREK BOND 
- Blackout ........ MAXWELL REED, DINAH SHERIDAN 
pare The Six Men...... HAROLD WARRENDER, OLGA EDWARDES 
. No Trace......... DINAH SHERIDAN, HUGH SINCLAIR 





—- ———en «6 Q) sammunraevmnaron 


111, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.l 
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CHARLES L. TUCKER - SYDNEY GRACE & DAVID DRUKKER 





EXTEND 


Seasonal Greetings 


TO ALL THEIR FRIENDS 





CHARLES L. TUCKER’S ENTERPRISES, LTD. 
17 Shaftesbury Avenue 
LONDON, W. 1 
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A Prosperous News’ Year 


And the Season's Greetings to the numerous AMERICAN 
CLIENTS for whom we have had the honor of acting as PRESS | ‘ 
and PUBLICITY representatives in GREAT BRITAIN. 





To Foster's Agency, Bernard Delfont and Charles Munyard. 
And to LEW and LESLIE GRADE for their much prized confi- 


dence in us. 


JACK and JULIE (News is Our Business) OLIPHANT 


Piccadilly Mansions, 17, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


PERSONAL SERVICE FOR PRODUCERS AND ARTISTS 


EAGLE HOUSE | JERMYN STREET 
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LONDON, S.W.1 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


FROM 


JACK HYLTON 
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ae KEITH PROWSE € CO-LTD 



































GULg J 


Publishers of 
the World Famous 


Sar WARSAW CONCERTO 
CORNISH RHAPSODY 


LEGEND OF THE 
GLASS MOUNTAIN 



































My Love to Everyone 
A Very Special 


“HELLO” 


To MILTON BERLE, Mr. HARRY KALCHEIM 
and Mr. PAT DUNN 
for Their Kindness to Me When | Last Visited 
New York 


TESSIE O'SHEA 


Permanent Address: Press Representative: 








192, CLARENCE GATE GARDENS, 
Regent's Park, 

London, N. W. 1, 

England 


JULIE OLIPHANT, 

17, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. 1, 

England 











@ Jack Emeraid 
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BRITAIN’S FOREMOST DSTRBUTOR 
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IN 1950 PRESENTED 






THESE GREAT PICTURES 


“THE THIRD MAN” 
“THE CURE FOR LOVE” 
“THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF YOUR LIFE” 
“STATE SECRET” 


“SEVEN DAYS TO NOON” 


NOW FOR 1951 COME— 


LONDON FILMS Present 
A POWELL & PRESSBURGER 
PRODUCTION 
David Niven Margaret Leighton 
“THE ELUSIVE PIMPERNEL” 
Colour by Technicolor 


LONDON FILMS Present 
A POWELL & PRESSBURGER 
PRODUCTION 
Moira Shearer Robert Rounseville 
Robert Helpmann Pamela Brown 
“TALES OF HOFFMAN” 


Colour by Technicolor 


LONDON FILMS Present 
A ZOLTAN KORDA PRODUCTION 
of Alan Paton’s 
“CRY THE BELOVED COUNTRY” 
with Canada Lee & Sidney Poiter 


A.C.T. FILMS Present 
Roger Livesey Honor Blackman 
Richard Burton 
“GREEN GROW THE RUSHES” 


HERBERT WILCOX Presents 
Michael Wilding Odile Versois 
“INTO THE BLUE” 
Constance Cummings Jack Hulbert 


HERBERT WILCOX Presents 
Dame Edith Evans 
“LILIAN BAYLIS” 


“ODETTE” 
“THE WOODEN HORSE” 
i 
/ 


HERBERT WILCOX Presents 
Anna Neagle Michael Wilding 
Ralph Richardson 
““CAESAR’S WIFE” 


HERBERT WILCOX Presents 
Anna Neagle Michael Wilding 
Trevor Howard Odile Versois 

“DERBY DAY” 





@ 


LONDON FILMS Present 
CAROL REED’S PRODUCTION 
of Joseph Conrad’s 
‘AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS” 
Starring RALPH RICHARDSON 
Trevor Howard Robert Morley 


( 


LONDON FILMS Present 
BOBBY HENREY 
“THE WONDER KID” 
Produced & Directed by Karl Hartl 


CUSICK INTERNATIONAL Present 
A Five Ocean Films Production 


Rex Harrison Lilli Palmer 
“THE LONG DARK HALL” 


HAREFIELD PRODUCTIONS Present 
Anatole de Grunwald & 
Anthony Kimmins’ Production 
Richard Todd Glynis Johns 
Joan Greenwood 
“FLESH AND BLOOD” 


0 —( 


VIC FILMS Present 

Kieron Moore’ Griffith Jones 
Sally Ann Howes Leo Padovani 
“HONEYMOON DEFERRED” 
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CHAIRMAN: 
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PRINCE LITTLER ~ Agia 


, 


DIRECTOR 
















































AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Send 
Seasonal Greelings 


To 


Friends All Over The World 
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THE 


HOUSE OF FELDMAN 


(B. FELDMAN & CO., LTD.) 


AND ITS ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 


FELDMANS THEATRE, BLACKPOOL 





EDITIONS FELDMAN, PARIS 

B. FELDMAN (I.0.M.), LTD. 

HERMAN DAREWSKI MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
DIX, LTD. 


BRITISH & CONTINENTAL MUSIC AGENCIES, LTD. 


EDITION BREITKOPH & HARTEL 


BRITISH STANDARD MUSIC CO., LTD. 
SHARPLES PIANOS, LTD., BLACKPOOL 
CLIFFORD ESSEX MUSIC CO., LTD. 


SHARPLES DEMONSTRATIONS, LTD., BLACKPOOL 


EXTEND 
THE SEASON'S GREETINGS TO ALL 
FRIENDS WHEREVER THEY MAY BE 


og 


Managing Director 


HEAD OFFICE 
125-7-9 Shaftesbury Avenue 
LONDON W.C. 2, ENGLAND 
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Greetings to All My American Friends from 


REG CONNELLY 





LONDON 
CAMPBELL, CONNELLY & CO., LTD. 
CINEPHONIC MUSIC CO., LTD. 
BEVAN MUSIC PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 
DASH MUSIC CO., LTD. 
HARMS-CONNELLY, LTD. 


NEW YORK 
CAMPBELL-CONNELLY, INC. 












































Wishing All Our Friends in America a Happy New Year | 
MANY THANKS TO EVERYBODY FOR THEIR KINDNESS DURING OUR RECENT TRIP IN AMERICA 
d | 
Now Starring for Winter Season with 
Tom Arnold's “JACK & THE BEANSTALK” 
PALACE, MANCHESTER 
Direction:—CHARLES L. TUCKER ENTERPRISES, LTD. 
TIVOLI CIRCUIT AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
DAVID N. MARTIN, Managing Director 
CURRENT ATTRACTIONS 
TIVOLI THEATRE, MELBOURNE TIVOLI THEATRE, SYDNEY | 
JOHN CALVERT, MAURICE COLLEANO AND CO., ANN CORNELL, MAND FAMILY, DETROY, LOS Baierces eee ana. MARQUIS 
HORACE DARGIE QUARTETTE, THE ROMANOFFS ROB MURRAY AND WALLY BOAG ; 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, MELBOURNE 
By Arrangement with J. C. WILLIAMSON THEATRES LTD. 


Armand Perren’s “ICE FOLLIE”’ 
Featuring 40 International Skating Champions 





IN ASSOCIATION: LONDON 
TIVOLI CIRCUIT NEW ZEALAND LTD. LEW & LESLIE GRADE, LTD. ee po Manes ng OF 


Regent House 
and 7 AMERICA 
235 Regent Street 9370 Santa Monica Boulevard | 

















KERRIDGE-ODEON, R. J. KERRIDGE, Man. Dir. LONDON, W.1. Beverly Hills, California 
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TO ALL FRIENDS IN AMERICA 
31 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, London 
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7 To our Stars or 1950 


murs. AND EVERYONE IN SHOWBUSINESS 


GEORGE " 
=dy- ALFRED BLACK 


502 22:HALF MOON STREET LONDON-~W 


a GROSVENOR 2992 


'HARVEY' = "OUT OF = "TAKEITFROMUS' 
© THIS WORLD" & wits sack wveron 


WITH HM. TENNENTLTD & . 
JF WALES 53 OPERA HOUSE WINTER GARDENS 
merry SE BLACKPOOL PAVILION 
BLACKPOOL ®& 


PICCADILLY THEATRE | LONDON PALLADIUM 

























Be LEN 
os MARTEN st 


ARTHUR 
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LOND ON = WITH vals PARNELL E lc. 
ve 'roun 7 'SEAGULISOVER | ——# 

| SORRENTO | "PICCADILLY 

"STAND EASY" | : WITH H M TENNENT LTD = - HAYRIDE , 

N° 1. TOUR Ss APOLLO THEATRE-LONDON =. 3av. YEAR TOURING 


























| BAGATELLE, vonnon, encranp | 


The Foremost Restaurant in Town Extends Greetings for the New Year to All Artistes Who 
Have Played at the Bagatelle, Including 


ISABEL BIGLEY 


(“Guys and Dolls") 


DEEP RIVER BOYS 
MARTHA WRIGHT. ete. Ete. 














LOOKING FORWARD TO WELCOME IN THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR (1951) | 
AMERICA’S FIRST LADY OF SHOW BUSINESS 


SOPHIE TUCKER | 


MARGARET PHELAN NANCY DONOVAN AND OTHERS 
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| COMPLIMENTS =; SEASON 


| Bonar Colleano 








FROM 


ENGLAND’S 


FAVOURITE 


AMERICAN 
STAR 





RECENT 
SUCCESSES 


— STAGE — 


A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE 


Opposite Vivien Leigh 


BURLESQUE 


Opposite Marjorie Reynolds 


STAR OF 


WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES 


SERGEANT BORTH 











FILMS 


JOHNNY IN THE CLOUDS 
(The Way to the Stars) 


ONE NIGHT WITH YOU 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN 
(A Matter of Life and Death) 


DANCE HALL 


GIVE US THIS DAY 








ONCE A JOLLY SWAGMAN 


PERMANENT ADDRESS 





A BELL FOR ADANO 


RADIO-TV 


THE 
BONAR COLLEANO 
SERIES 


IT’S A GREAT 
LIFE 








| 
: 








5 Stanhope Place, London, W.2. | 
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Season’s' 


GREETINGS | 














from BRITAIN’S 
MUSIC CENTRE 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD... . IRVING BERLIN, LTD.... 

WALT DISNEY MUSIC CO., LTD. ... 

EDWIN H. MORRIS CO., LTD... . WILLIAMSON MUSIC, LTD. 
NEW WORLD PUBLISHERS, LTD. ... VICTORIA MUSIC CO., LTD. 
RUMBALERO MUSIC, LTD..... STERLING MUSIC CO., LTD. 
BRADBURY WOOD, LTD. 


























ALEC L. REA, C.B.E., Chairman 
E. P. CLIFT, M.B.E., Managing Director 


1950 SUCCESSES 




















HOME ATSEVEN .. . . By R. C. Sherriff 


THE GREEN BAY TREE . . .By Mordaunt Shairp 





BACKGROUND... . . . By W. Chetham-Strode 





LACE ON HER PETTICOAT . By Aimee Stuart 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST . By Nicholas Gray 





CURRENT NEW YORK SUCCESS 





BL /* « 
Ce ace first-run theatres in Sydney, Melbourne, Bris- nam COTS - By Lesley Storm 
bane, Adelaide, Perth and Tasmania. 


Incomparable circuit of 156 theatres includes dominating suburban 
holdings in Sydney and Melbourne. 


HOYTS THEATRES L? an 


ERNEST TURNBULL: HEAD OFFICE: _ Telegraphic Address: Tel. Temple Bar 7226 
Managing Director 600 George St.Sydney “Hoytsfilm” 
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| JACK PAYNE 











NEW YEAR GREETINGS 
| TO ALL IN THE STATES 








A — 


THE JACK PAYNE ORGANISATION 10, HANOVER ST. 


— AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES — 








THE ARTISTES CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAN Ltd, «= “NDONW. 1 
1 | JACK PAYNE ENTERPRISES Ltd REGENT 24214 
RADIO. PROGRAMMES. Ltd 9 


ENYAP, WESD, LONDON 


— THEATRICAL PROPRIETORS & MANAGEMENT — 


STAGE, MUSICAL, FILM, RADIO & CONCERT AGENCIES | 











I 


I'M ON MY WAY OVER— 


% TO MEET OLD FRIENDS—AND MAKE NEW ONES— 


*% TO SEE YOUR NEW SHOWS—YOUR STAGE, PICTURE, RADIO AND CABARET 
FAVORITES— 


% TO BRING SOME OF THEM BACK TO LONDON— 


: %& TO COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE VISIT TO THE STATES OF SOME OF EUROPE’S | 
BEST KNOWN STARS WHO ARE DIRECTED AND REPRESENTED BY MY | 


ORGANISATIONS 


SEE YOU SOON! Vigutaa 


4 J 
t 
™ adeetelain | 
' 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 
To All Our Friends in the U. S. A. 


PETER MAURICE and JIMMY PHI 


_ THE PETER MAURICE MUSIC CO., LTD. 





BOURNE MUSIC, LTD. 


21, Denmark Street, London, W. C. 


LLIPS 


LEEDS MUSIC CO., LTD. 














1951 Seen As Key Year 


|For Aussie Pie 


! —_— 


! ——- By ERIC GORRICK ——— 


Sydney 
The vear 1951 should be tops for 


Aussie pic production. It’s antici- 
pated that at least eight produc- 
tions will go before the cameras 


during the coming year, with the 
most activity being lucaled at Eal 
ing’s Pagewood studio. 

Major pic stems from 20th-fox 
with the Technicolor “Kangaroo,” 
under direction of Lewis Milestone. | 
Robert Snody is in charge of pro: | 
duction and has an ace team ot 


U. S. technicians here. 

Eric Williams, in charge of Eal- 
ing’s \ussie activities, has an- 
nounced that five pix have been 


set for ‘51. First major film will 


be “Robbery Under Arms,” a cops- 
and-robbers yarn from a_long- 
established bestseller by falph 


Bolderwood. Pic will probably be 
made in Technicolor. Australian 
cupital will be garnered for this 
one, with Charles Munro, indie 
chain operator, holding a big finan- 
cial slice. 

Ralph Smart, who directed “Bush 


Production 


Christmas” and “Bitter Springs,” 
will return to this locale after com- 
pleting an assignment in Rome, to 
make another pic. Anthony Kim- 
mins has been set by Sir Alexander 
Korda to direct “Smiley,” a local 
varn, during the vear ahead. Two 
other pix are also being set at Eal- 
ing, probably with local finance 
There's also a possibility that Harry 
Watt, who made “The Overlanders” 
here, will return to make another 


| pic under the Ealing banner 


{| Columbia Mulling Pie 

It looks pretty certain that Co- 
lumbia will make another Aussie 
pic in ‘51 Understood that Nick 
Perv, Col’s local chief, has plans 
well past the blueprint stage, and 
just awaits an okay from his U. 5. 
chiefs. Col has already made two 
Aussie pix—‘Rangle River,” with 
Victor Jory, and “Pacific Adven- 
ture.” with Ron Randell. 
bid will be made with a slice of 
frozen coin, and top stars on the 


i vicinity of 


The ‘51} 
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Columbia 
with a director and 

If the Aussie pound 
rated at under $3) is 
ciated during '51 by the Robert 
Menzies Liberal Party government 
—and this seems unlikely to occur 
because of inside political pressure 


roster will be planed in 
technicians 

(presently 
not appres 


from the Country Party—then it 
seems a cinch that other major 
U. S. producers will make pix in 


this zone in ‘S11, using frozen coin. 
By using dollars, U. S. producers 
gain one-third on local costs via the 
Aussie pound. This is a big in- 
ducement, of course. to muke pix 
Down Under, quite apart from any 


quota obligation, in addition to a 
change ot locale trom the Holly- 
wood scene or other overseas loca- 
tions. 


Unskilled labor is not very costly 
here. The new basic wage is in the 
£8 per week (about 
$24) tor males and less for femmes 
Aussie actors are available at a 
nominal figure, $50-$75 weekly be- 
ing regarded in the top. bracket 
Extras can be had for peanuts 
judged on the Hollywood standard 

It's now possible to plane in tal- 
ent and technicians, plus additional 
equipment, from Hollywood in 
around three days. To local 
processing costs negatives can be 
planed back to Hollywood in the 
same time. 20th-Fox is using this 
method on “Kangaroo.” 

Indie producers are finding little 
difficulty securing “angels” for 
locally-made pix. Charles Chauvel, 


Save 


who made “The Rugged O'Rior- 
dans” in ‘51 on finance trom Uni- 
versal-International and Greater 
Union Theatres, is lining up an- 
other for ‘51, with probably the 
same financial duo. 

Tom and Alex MecCreadie, who 
made “The Kangaroo Kid” with 


Holly, wood cooperation, plan addi- 
tional pix in °51 with financial back- 
ing from here. The Department of 


the Exterior (a governmental-con- 
trolled setup tormerly known = as 
Department — of Information is 


going ahead with several big docus 


mentaries, 


Aussie-N.Z. Vaude — 


Continued from page 196 





good Tivoli circuit bookings offer- 
ing first-class acts. Among acts 
that have been booked for 10 weeks 
in Australia during the past 18 
months and who have staved—or 
will be staving—here for nearly 
two vears, apart trom Wally Boag, 
Max and Harry Nesbitt, Guus Brox 
& Myrna, plus Marquis & Family, 
now appearing in “The Tourist 
Trade,” are Ivor Moreton and Dave 
Kave, who staved 18 months; Gan- 
jou Bros. & Juanita, Krista & Kris- 
tel, and Maurice Colleano & 
“amily who have already been in 
\ustralia and New Zealand over 
WoO years and are still playing the 
Tivolis and the Hartnells dancing 
duo, the latter also here for ove 
(WO Vears. 


Americans Investing in Australia 


The big problem in the past with 
\iserican topliners has been the 
Australian dollar freeze Fach 
utist has only been able to take 
vuc of Australia £3,200 but invest 
ment possibilities are so good here 
that now many of big 
$°ossers are investing their sur 
p.uses in Australia, a country ot 
potentialities since 

as me pouring in as thes 
in America before the turn of 
Conary, 


the salar 


Seal lmnmi- 
Wert 


the 


a grave risk 











i overseating. It may 
with the existing houses 
only half filled most of the time, 
the large corcerns are thinking 
twice about putting up new the- 
atres. 
With 
tures, it 
features 


be that 


patrons shopping tor. pic- 
is obvious that outstanding 
will do better than aver- 
age biz. Films such as “Annie Get 
Your Gun" °* Bicevele Thiet” and 
“Odette” all did holdover business. 
African Film Productions repeated 
last year’s success with another 
full-length Atiikaans ‘(Duteh? mu 
sical, “Hiers Ons Weer” (“Here 
We Are Again” 


| Legit 


Legit this veat was notable ton 
the expansion on a national 
of the only So African professional 
rep. coy, the Brian Brooke Co 
Which hitherts had confined its ac- 
tivities to Cape Town. New artists 


basis 


were imported from England to 
form a No. 2 Company, which re- 
mained in Cape Town while the 
No. 1 Company personally led bs 
Brian Brooke. toured the larger 
towns under the direction of Afri- 


can Theatres 
led to a 
fessional 


This has certainly 
revival of interest in pro- 
legit’ as with the excep 
tion of Cape Town, theatre-goers 
were dependent on amateur rep 
‘ompanies. [his is not to say that 
these amateurs did not do, and are 
still doing a magnificent job in the 
presentation of worthwhile plays. 

The So. Afrean National Thea- 
tre. which for two or three vears 
has been touring So. Africa under 
government sponsorship,  plaving 
key cities and sticks alike 
came under Atrican Theatres di 
rection tor the presentation ot 
“Macbeth” 


Into 


also 


Shakespear's specially 
Dutch) 


the vear. for the sta 


translated 
and. iater in 
Ing of “Hassan, 
the ambitious and 
plays presented here 


\frikaans 


probably one. ot 
most Sum ptuous 


Basil Dean 


the famous English producer, was 
specially brought out to direct the 
production While ventures such 


South Africa B. 0. | 


Continued from page 196 








as these serve a very useful cul- 
tural purpose, the limited = audi- 
ences they can teach will always 
put them in the red, and without 
Government backing, would not be 
possible. 

As has been the case tor some 
vears now, a number of concert 
artists took advantage of the speed 
ot global air travel to visit So, 
Atrica on concert tours Notable 


among these were Yeaoudi Menuhin, 
Jose Iturbi aod Florence Desmond, 


JUVE TV PROGRAMS 
STARTED IN ENGLAND 


London. 


Inauguration of a regular TV 


program for children’ represents 


the newest development in British 


video service. Launching followed 


months of by the dee 


Madden, 


preparation 
partment controller Cecil 


Program is designed to provide 
tor 


been 


comprehensive entertainment 
kids, A regular 
established so television 
fans will Know in advance when 
their favorite shows are coming 
on. For example, the Sunday show 
is all plays, Monday's includes ade 
venture films, and Tuesday's a see 


pattern has 


moppet 


Cecil Madden's policy started off 
on ambitious lines. although re- 
stricted to a daily budget of about 
$600. Sunday (17) the Sadler's 
Wells No. 2 ballet company will be 
making a TV debut with “Casse 
Noisette.” The current Tuesday se- 
rial, Louisa MM \leott's “Little 
Women” is to be followed by the 
Victorian play, “The Railway Chil- 


dren.” 
Following the polices adult pro- 
grams, Well-known writers are be- 


ing encouraged to 
for the children’s 
these plays will be Arthur Groom's 
rialization of Classics. 

“Powder Monkey.” 


write especially 


show. First of 
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GREETINGS TO ALL MY FRIENDS | 


FROM 


AL BURNET | 


PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 


THE STORK ROOM 
15, Berkeley Street 
London, W. 1. 



































Int’l Pooling of Ideas = 


1O¢ een io me that snowvw- 


is to leave the purely 5 
t ed B R d @ |: 1 and become interna | 
ress ere’s not much sense in ff 
yurseilves up into section 
aN NOR M ‘nN b. RK} DG E ; ; way were only fighting piece 


In Greater Union I have al- 










































































ae ivs advocated a pooling of ideas 
oyan theatremen we ting It pays. Our problems are discussed on an ° 
Motion pictures have, I think, | Any show we can sell we go for. aiexecutiveall-angle  footin Famous in Last 18 Years as 
entel { el Ol Cui You n t start with me ren Pace I ones experience theretor¢ 
Showmanship. Bradction appears 11’ sou use vesterdoes techMiate, Contributes, “at overrides settch- | THE SHOW PEOPLE’S RENDEZVOUS 
are fir neo the \ r it entert 4 { Iie A= there ue , van ou lots of idea | 
| N I | 
niel Sal , \s Tha : \ I advocate is an intern 
tional pooling of thoughts for the SEND NEW YEAR'S GREETINGS 
Ve in or ou wares ase ) | 
to point of view. The studios |] TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
e to tind tories acceptable to 
ASON'S GREETINGS — [fies tose sicrieie: | 
SE d have to present them with the |] HOPE TO SEE MORE OF YOU THIS YEAR 
most up-to-date equipment and | 
HOME AND ABROAD atmosphere. The all-round public 
it) hould not must not lag be- 
hind Telegrams Cordiality London | 
Kirst tep tudy yout id | 
MANY THANKS al adage ot Bs te age SER ecioye esr Telephone Museum 3535-9682-7175 | 
they listen to on the radio, trv to 
_ ssess their minds. That's the ke 35, Store Street 
4 = — 7 and everyone 1n London, W. . oe 
FOSTERS AGENCY, LID., London theatres can help 
“very distri yutor should CconNn- 7 7 ES a — = —— 
TAVAL-MAROUANI AGENCY, Paris tribute in his press sheets, in his 
) aasneets oO Orne On. 
Greater Union is sending some 
FOR of its men overseas with this very 
philosophy in mind. That lifts ow 
TWO HAPPY SUCCESSFUL YEARS IN EUROPE showmanship out of the pure!, 
local sphere on to a wider plane 
I want my men to see what goes— 
Returning to LONDON, May, 1951 the latest. Knowledge is power. . 
Every new and constructive J} : 
° thought opens the way to the box- } 4 
Opening SAVOY HOTEL office for more returns. You can't | 
stand still and keep going forward ‘ 
age eggs | ARTISTES’ PERSONAL REPRESENTATION 
Anyone can be satisfied and rest ]] * 
on past laurels. But those laurels 
tarnish quickly; new ones have to 
Saige BOOKING AGENT FOR 
Black Market ‘tems 
° ® 
In Prewar Jap Films | 
Tokyo 
Bootleg pre-surrender Japanese ff GEORGE B. NYE, LTD. 
ong a ng bos. ge ions 17, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
1e oxottice “ura po 
was learned here last week. Bulk |} LONDON, W.1. 
of the pictures assertedly glorify PHONE WIRES 
violence and militarism and = ac GERRARD 5225-6 ADJACENT PHONE LONDON | 
cordingly were barred from di | 
tribution by the Allied) Militar: ——— 
gcvernment as “dangerous and un 
democratic.” a 
Despite ban decreed by occupa 
tion authorities, a brisk “under 
the-table” traffic in the pix is vo | 
ing on. Activity has become 0 MR, and MRS. SIDNEY FISHER | 
pronounced recently that the Mir 
istry of Education has bevur 
investigation. In the course of ‘ ’ . 
} probe, the Ministry already | ' Send Greetings } 
derstood to have seized some 26 ’ ‘ . : 
i films which allegedly placed ‘Nip Fo Theis friends All Over the World 
a ' ponese warlike customs in a favo 
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1S To Sam Eckman, Jr. C.BE., for 
his counsel and understanding 
en 


> to the Resident Company 
and Staff of the Empire Thea- 
tre, Leicester Square, for their 
co-operation and untiring ef- 
forts in enabling me to stage 
fifteen productions at_ this 
Theatre ~ to all those kindly 
British audiences for their warm 
approval and support ~~ to the , 
| British Press for their apprecia- 
tive opinions “ to the Cine- 
matograph Trade Benevolent 
Fund for according me _ the 
privilege of producing The 

Royal Film Performance under 

the Patronage of Their Majesties 
the King and Queen— 





My Heartfelt Thanks 





NAT KARSON 


Empire Theatre 
London 
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tar-Studded Memory Lane 


'a partial catalog of his rare rec- 


Waxed tor 


osterity 


Musicologist Details Wealth of Yesteryear Greats 


H O Lil I 1 
1 [’ ) ] ) irO ) rt 
ny ry Oo Ga Ci 
a litt mq « ed. ‘D Tell 
H What Happse To \ 

Flo I j 1 Oh |! 
F P ] ) } ) rs 

CO hlé ) 
a hea \ de Ra 
Bahnd 

I sometimes wonder if Miss 
Bankhead remembers the torchy 
tunes she recorded in London 
some years back, basso-profundo 
style. Or if Luise Rainer ever lis- 
tens to her Academy Award tele- 
phone scene from The Great 
Ziegfeld And if Irving Berlin 
happens to have heard Noel Cow- 


ard’s unintentionally funny version 


of his famous standard 

Having a library of thousands of 
stage and screen phonograph rec- 
Eve Tanguay’s “I 
Carol Channing's 
from Edwin Booth in 
Alee Guiness “The 
Party”), I've discovered 


surprise that started 


ords (from 
Don't Care” 
* Diamonds,” 
“Hamlet” to 
Cocktail 
to 
out as a hobby has turned into a 


to 
in 


mM) what 
pleasantly profitable business. 


More important, these rare 
as a nostalgic 
the half- 


entertainment 


recordings serve 
album of 


in the 


memory 
century 


past 


world—bring back for one last en- 
core the brightest stars of the 
theatre, the musical comedy stage 
and the early ‘talkies.’ 

Long before World War I, long 
before Broadway had become the 


glorified areade, shooting 


gallery 


penny 
and fruit juice stand it is 
today, such glittering guys and 
dol's as George M. Cohan, DeWolf 
Hopper, Mistinguette, Raymond 
Hitchcock, Lillian Russell, Sir Har- 
ry Lauder, Nora Bayes & Jack Nor- 
worth, Weber & Fields and Mont- 
gomery & Stone were taking time 
out from the “two-a-day"’ to make 
phonograph records. 

Spurred on by the success of the 
oldtimers. newcomers like Irene 
Bordoni braved the terrors of the 
recording mike to tackle the scores 


of “Paris” and “As You Were”; a 
young team known as_ Clayton, 


Jackson & Durante made a series 
of recording studios a happy sham- 
bies. turning out one wonderful 
number after another, and Fred & 
Adele Astaire waxed the songs 
from “Tip Toes,’ “Funny Face,” 
and “Lady, Be Good!,” with an up- 
and-coming composer, George 
Gershwin, accompanying them on 
the piano. 

These were the days when, for 
a little over 25c, you could take 
home with you comedy routines 
and recitations by George Jessel, 
Willie Howard, W. C. Fields, Will 
Rogers, Jack Haley, Taylor Holmes, 
Richard Barthelmess, Noah Berry, 
Phil Baker, Walter O'Keefe and 
Chic Sale. 

Remember the “Scandals,” ‘‘Van- 
ities.” “Follies.” the Herbert. Kern, 
Romberg, Friml operettas and the 
seemingly neverending parade of 
hits from the pens of DeSylva. 
Brown & Henderson? You can re- 


vive them all for a one-night 
stand by listening to Harry Rich- 
man’s “Birth of the Blues,’ John 
Steel’s “A Pretty Girl Is Like a 
Melody.” Emma Trentini’s “Italian 
Street Song.’ Peggy Woods’ “She 
Didn't Say Yes.” Dennis King’s 


“N.arch of the Musketeers,” Char- 
lotte Greenwood’s “It Happened in | 


the Moonlight,” 
“It’s You I 


Countess 
Love,” 


Albani’s 
Evelyn Lave’s 


“I'll See You Again,” Helen Kane’s | 


“Button Up Your Overcoat.” and 
Zelma O'Neal's “Varsity Drag.” 
And what torch singers they had 


in those days! Jo Stafford. Dinah | 
Shore, Margaret Whiting and com- | 


pany could learn 
lending a collective ear to Ruth 
Etting on “After You've Gone” 
“All of Me” and “I'll Get By.” And 
Libby Holman on “Moanin’ Low,” 
“Love For Sale” and “Something 
to Remember You By.” As for 


something by 


Preserved on Records 
By EDWIN M., BRONNER 


Helen Morgan, a few of her earls 
disks have been reissued in album 
form. but numbers like “The Little 
Things You Used to Do,” “I Was 
Taken By Storm,” “What 
Wouldn't I Do For That Man,’ 
Frankie and Johnny,” “I See Two 
Lovet Dreame! 
these and Victor 
waxings, among the finest ever 
made, gather dust vear aiter year 
in record company warehouses 
Ethel Merman’s selections from 
“Anything Goes” (Brunswick 
“Red. Hot & Blue” and “Stars In 
Your Eyes” Liberty) and of 
course, “Annie Get Your Gun” 
Decca) relatively easy to las 
vour mitts on. But have you eve. 
reard Miss M set the joint 
with such items “It’s the 
mal in Me,” The Lady in 
‘How Deep is the Ocean? 
Earful of Music.” and “Youre a 
Builder-Upper” from “Life Begins 


~Pong of a 


old Brunswick 


are 


on ire 
An 


Red 


as 


at 8:40°" Well, if you ain't, as 
Annie herself might say. you done 
missed something real good 

Same applies to Clifton Webb (‘in 
the days before Zanuck made Mr 
Belvedere and Mr. Webb synony- 


mous in the public mind) vocaliz- 


ing “How's Chances?,” “A Rainy 
Day.” and “Easter Parade”; Bill 
Robinson tapping and chuckling 
his wav through ‘Ain’t Misbe 
havin’,.” Walter Huston amiably 
croaking Kurt Weill’s “The Scars” 
and “September Song’ from 
“Knickerbocker Holiday.” and 
Eleanor Powell doing her “Got a 
Bran’ New Suit” number from the 
Schwartz-Dietz revue, “At Home 
Abroad.” 
The British Idea 

Early records of Beatrice Lillie 

Gertude Lawrence and Noel Cow- 


ard make an impressive pile 


about half-a-hundred in all. Lad 
Peel may be heard politely mur- 
dering several harmless tunes from 
the “Charlot Revues,” paired with 
Lawrence on a 12 disk. covly 


titled, “Two Little Girls on Broad- 
way.” in selections from the Vin- 
cent Youmans flop, “Oh Please!,” 
and on such reliable “standards” as 
“Mad About the Boy,” Rodgers & 
Hart’s “A Baby's Best Friend,” 
“The Gutter Song” and “Marvelous 
Party.” 

Moss Hart’s erstwhile ‘‘Lady in 
the Dark” is represented by such 


1920 request numbers as ‘Carrie 
Was a Careful Girl,” “Poor Little 
Rich Girl,” ‘Let's Say Goodbye,” 
“You Were Meant For Me,” “A 
Cup of Coffee, a Sandwich and 
You” (W. Jack Buchanan), “‘Lime- 
house Blues,’ ‘“‘Do-Do-Do” and 
“Someone To Watch Over Me” 
from her first Broadway hit, “Oh, 


Kav’: “At Your Command,” the 
haunting “Feeling I’m Falling” 
from “Treasure Girl,” “Experi- 
ment” and “It’s Bad For Me 
from Cole Porter’s vastly under- 
rated London musical, “Nymph Er- 
rant and many others too nu 
merous to mention. Most ot Ger 


trude Lawrence’s early records are 
impossible to obtain in 


almost 
America, with collectors offering as 


much as $25 and $50 per copy for 
the really rare items. Easier to 
get hold of are Coward & Law- 


and three 
“Tonight 


rence in ‘Private Lives” 
ot the one-acters from 
At 3:30." 
Ever hear the 
Rag- 


Coward croon 
afore-mentioned ‘Alexander's 
Band,” “It’s A Long Way To 
Tipperary,” “Love in Bloom” and 
“You'd Be So Nice To Come Home 


time 


To’ Don’t! He fares considerably 
better singing his own songs ( Vic- 
tor & HMV\ offering his “‘Dance 
Little Lady,” “A Room With A 
View,” “Any Little Fish,” “Half 
Caste Woman,” “The Party's 
Over,” “Parisian Pierrot,” ‘“Zig- 
euner,” “I'll Follow My Secret 
Heart” (with Yvonne Printemps), 


“Mrs. Worthington,” ‘“‘Mad Dogs & 


Englishmen,” ‘Lover of My 
Dreams” from “Cavalcade,” “State 
lv Homes of England” from “Set 
To Music,” and that evil little 
ditty, “Green Carnations” from 


“Bitter Sweet.” 

Coward isn’t the only tunesmith 
who's waxed his own brainchildren. 
Harold Rome, Sam Coslow, Johnny 
\Mlercer, Harold Arlen, Hoagy Car- 
michael, Arthur Schwartz and Irv- 
ing Berlin have all made records 
at one time or another. Particular- 
lv good in this category are Cole 
Porter’s (Victor) disks of “You're 
The Top,” “Anything Goes,” “Two 
Little Babes In The Wood.” “I’m 
a Gigolo.” “Cocotte.” “Be Like the 
Bluebird” and other comedy num- 
from his rep- 
ertoire, 


bers sophisticated 


Hollywood 
Let’s leave Broadway and head 
toward Hollywood for a moment 


or two, where there's nothing like 
a handful of old phonograph rec- 


ords to conjure up memories of 
the first fabulous days of the 
“talkies.”” One of the earliest “all- 
sound” epics (the ads_ shrilled, 


“You owe it to yourself to see it! 
It’s the eighth wonder of this 
world!'! You won't believe your 
ears!!!") was Universal’s “King of 
Jazz.’ A curiously ketchup-colored 
3ing Crosby found himself em- 
broiled in this tinted hodgepodge 
as one of Whiteman’s “Rhythm 
Boys,” Billy Rese penned the lyrics 
for the feverishly gaudy “It Hap- 
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i“Footlight 


| Carole 


pened In Monterey” sequence, and 
star John Boles sang the number 
and recorded it for Victor. 

As for Crosby, to provide even 


ords (back in the days when he 
was appearing opposite such fem- 
mes fatale as Marion Davies, 
Lombard and Kitty Car- 
lisle) would consume almost a 
VARIETY issue. Best disk he ever 
made in this writer’s opinion is 
Dorothy Parker's ballad, “I Wished 


On The Moon” from “Big Broad- 
cast of ’36.” 

Incidentally, didja know that 
Mrs. Crosby (Dixie Lee) waxed a 
batch of tunes for blue-label Decca 
in the mid-thirties, among them 
“Until the Real Thing Comes 
Along” and “My Heart Is An Open 
Book” from her movie, “Love In 
Bloom : 


Any list of old records by screen 
personalities should rightly start 
with the name of the man who 
was the first talking picture star, 
and we've lucky indeed that Al 
Jolson preserved many of the 
numbers from his early films on 
wax. Al giving advice to his “Little 
Pal.” Al offering his Knee to “Son- 
ny Boy,” Al proudly proclaiming 
“Hallelujah, I'm A Bum!"’—these 
and other Brunswick disks 
reveal “The World's Greatest En- 
tertainer” at the very peak of his 
form. 


So 


mans 


Eddie Cantor is represented on 


Victor, Columbia and Melotone in 
hit songs from ‘‘Whoopee,” *‘Palmy 
Days,” “The Kid From Spain,” 
“Kid Millions,” and “Roman Scan- 
dals’’—the latter scripted, by the 
way, by Robert E. Sherwood & 
George S. Kaufman. The guy had 
expensive writers in those days. 
Jolson and Cantor weren't the 
only Broadway headliners who 
strutted their stuff before’ the 


cameras during America’s depres- 
sion vears. Remember Fanny Brice 


in “My Man,” Morton Downey in 
“Mother’s Boy,” Belle Baker in 
“Song of Love,” Sophie Tucker in 
“Honky Tonk,” Fred Astaire & 
Ginger Rogers in “Flying Down 


To Rio.” Lawrence 
a duet with himself in “Cuban 
Song.” Ethel Waters moan- 
ing “Am I Blue?” in “On With The 
Show,’ Carl Brisson crooning 
“Cocktails For Two” in Para 
mount’s “Murder At The Vanities,” 
Mae West slithering her way 
through “They Call Me Sister 
Honky-Tonk” from “I'm No Angel” 
and “My Old Flame” from “Belle 
of the 90's”! These early flickers 
are forgotten, perhaps, but the hit 
songs from them live on and can 
still be heard, sung by the stars 
who first introduced them. 
More Pash Pioneers 
Here's Gloria Swanson, long be- 
fore she went nuts in “Sunset 
Boulevard,” giving her all on Eddie 
Goulding’s “Love, Your Magic Spell 
Is Everywhere” from “The Tress- 
passer,” Lupe Velez chanting Irv- 
ing Berlin's ‘“‘Where Is The Song 
of Songs For Me?” from “Lady of 
The Pavements,” Marlene _ Diet- 
rich’s sexy foghorn going to town 
‘in German)? on Fred Hollander’s 
“Falling In Love Again” from “The 
Blue Angel.”’ Pola Negri doing the 
Brown-Freed ballad, “Paradise” 
from “A Woman Commands,” Lyda 
Roberti with a hot arrangement 
of Gordon & Revel’s “Take A Num.- 
b From 1 To 10” from “College 
R! vthm,” Jessie Matthews singing 
Rodgers & Hart's lovely “Dancing 
On The Ceiling” from “Evergreen.” 
Lilian Harvey, Anna Sten, Danielle 


Tibbett singing 


Lov e 


Darrieux, Fifi D’Orsay. Bebe Dan- 
iels, Binnie Barnes, Wini Shaw. 
Irene Dunne, and Virginia Bruce 


are some of the other Hollywood 


glamour gals who made. records 
during the ‘30s. 


Middle-aged bobbysoxers still get 


palpitations when they hear Ru 
dolph Valentino (“Pale Hands | 
Love”), Ramon Novarro§ (“Love 
Songs of the Nile’), Tullio 
Carminati [os Live In My\ 
Dreams”), Buddy {oge (“My 
Future Just Passed"). Gene Ray 
mond (“Will You?"), Dick Powell 
(reprising a couple of dozen of 
those wonderful Harry Warren-Al 


Dubin numbers frora “42d Street,” 
Parade” and “Golddig 


gers), and Chevalie inging the 
praises of “Mimi,” “Louise” and 
other girlfriends from the davs of 
his screen adventures. 7 

As time went on. some of the 
| most unlikely screen celebs appar- 
ently felt impelled to raise their 
voices In song, and thus we have 
Joan Crawford, Adolphe Menjou. 
| Marie Dressler, Jean Gabin and 


Elsa Lanchester kicking up their 


heels and having a heck of a time 
doing it We even yot to hear 
Nigel Bruce, C. Aubrey Smith and 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke harmoniz- 


(Continued on page 246) 





How to Pick 
A Hit Song 











By GUY LOMBARDO— 


Although our band has the repu- 
tation of being able to “spot” the 
future hits, many of which we 
have been fortunate enough to in- 
is that 

the 


troduce, our real secret we 


have been able to spot bad 
songs. 

Out of the many songs submitted 
to us, we narrow them down to the 
THINK We 


irrangement, play it and 


ones we are good 
make an 


then we let the public decide. And 


we can generally tell by the 
third playing whether or not the 
song really has merit. 

Public reception to a bad song 


is a curious thing to observe. Peo- 
ple don't hold their noses or come 
up to the bandstand to tell you a 


song smells—they just don’t listen! 


They're indifferent, uninterested. 
new song to which the 
audience listens, and that’s the 
song I'll pick as a hit. If they 
keep ignoring it, it will never click, 

You generalize too much 
about There is no one for- 
mula for a hit or a flop, insofar as 
we have been able to determine 
in our vears in the business. How- 
ever, certain psychological factors 
do enter into the picture. 

In the final analysis, the public 
—not the publishers, singers or 
bandleaders—decide whether or 
not a song is to be a hit. This 
often means that something about 
the song must strike the public's 
fancy at the moment. 


I have no doubt that some poter- 


Give me a 


can't 


SONnRS 


tial hit songs were duds because 
they were released at the wrong 
time. A fine example is “Enjoy 
Yourself.’ When it was first re- 
leased it meant nothing. The 
public wasn't particularly seeking 
the “carefree abandon” which the 
song suggests. A year later, how- 
ever, the public was ready for the 
song. Prices had gone up, taxes 


had gone up, the headlines werent 


gay ones—the people began to 
feel, “Oh, let’s live!’—and it 
clicked. 


Would “Brother Can You Spare 
A Dime?” be a hit if it had been 
released last week? “I'll Be Seeing 
You” wasn't a hit at first. but when 
the war got going, .o did the song 

because it fit in so well with the 
mood of the day. 

Time Factor Important 

Carmen once wrote a song called 
“Crossword Puzzle,” which flopped 
because it was released too soon. 
He wrote it just about the time 
that the first crossword puzzle was 
constructed. Had it been released 


a year tater, when the craze was 
at its height. maybe he would 
have had a hit. 

“Seems Like Old Times” hasn't 
been a hit in England yet. Why? 
Because England hasn't yet gone 


back to “old times.” They are still 
on an austerity program. Mark my 
words—when normaley returns to 
England, and with it the compara- 
tively gay days of years gone by, 
“Seems Like Old Times” will hit 
there, too. 

\nother thing that helps a song 
is if it vaguely reminds you of an- 
otner song. Show me a song which 


makes me say. “I can’t put my 
finger on it, but this sounds like 
something Ive heard before,” and 


I'll show you a song that will prob- 
ably become a hit. The song tt 
would be reminding me of would 
have been a hit song sometime in 
the past, otherwise I wouldn't be 
thinking of it 

But, after 
who can 
vet wise 


Who can explain why today— 
with a war going on, with high 
prices and high taxes eausing fur- 
ther disturbances of our metaboli¢ 


and done, 
the fickle 


said 
about 


all is 
predict 
public? 


processes—who can say why at 
this moment such widely divergent 
songs as “Goodnight Irene.” 


“Orange Colored Sky,” and “Har- 
bor Lights” are all hits? 

In short, the best way to really 
tell if a song will be a hit is may- 
be to blindfold yourself, pick up 
every seventh and 11th = song 
handed to you, and start playing 
it for all it’s worth. 

But it always helps if it has a 
good lyric, a good melody, and is 
simple. 


f 
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Crisis in ASCAP  Jrving Berlin’s Oldtime Song Hits 
Most in Demand By Collectors 


By ROBERT BARAL 


Society Faces Emergency as Result Of 
Consent Decree, New Payoff System 





By HERM SCHOENFELD 


The American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers is riding through the most hazardous period since 
the radio networks pulled the switch on ASCAP tunes in 
1940 and set up the competitive Broadcast Music, Ince. 
But while the BMI bogey was external and served to knit 
the Society’s membership closer together, the current 
menace is internal, decisive and seemingly more difficult 
to cope with. 

ASCAP’s current crisis stems from the antitrust consent 
decree, drawn up by the U. S. Department of Justice last 
April, which forced the Society to revamp its payoff system 
for writer-members with performances as the chief con- 
sideration. For many years previously, ASCAP ranks pro- 
tested operation of the old classification system which, 
with its vague criteria of prestige and availability, per- 
mitted too much room for political machinations. The in- 
tensity of squawks was, of course, in inverse ratio to the 
size of the writers’ dividend checks. 

Flayed when it didn’t, ASCAP found itself scored all 
the more when it did finally get around, under Govern- 
ment compulsion, to give its payoff system a more scien- 
tific aura. The storm “ hich broke out in the writers’ ranks 
after the initial dividend check under the new 60-20-20 
distribution system was received in October is still rock- 
ing ASCAP’s foundation and promises to keep on blowing 
right through this year. 

Paradoxically enough, ASCAP found its members’ 
morale sinking to a low point in the very year when the 
Society was racking up $11,000,000 in performance fees, 
the highest in its 36-year-old history and the harbinger 
of a far greater take once television grows to full stature. 
But while there was more coin to be distributed, the new 
payoff system operated only to make the rich writers richer 
and the others poorer and spleenier. 


| 3-Factor Determination 


“Under the new setup, the earning power of each cleffer 
is determined by three factors, two of which are on a 
straight machine-calculated performance basis. Main fac- 
tor is a five-year performance average, which accounts for 
60° of the payoff, with 20° determined by his perform- 
ances over a one-year average and the other 20% by a 
seniority rating. One-fifth of the 60% bracket was set 
aside by the classifications committee for allocation to 
longhair and standard composers whose works couldn’t 
be evaluated justly, it was felt, by a purely mathematical 
standard. 

The lifting of the ceiling for a group of 18 writers, in- 
cluding Irving Berlin, Jerome Kern, Oscar Hammerstein, 
Richard Rodgers and other consistent hit producers, was 
the joker in the 60-20-20 payoff system, which, it’s claimed 
now. was not originally disclosed to the membership. Giv- 
ing the name cleffers more of a share, which in Berlin’s 
case runs to over $50,000 annually, cut down the fund 
available to the writers who needed the coin far more. 
As ASCAP prexy Otto Harbach stated, “Those writers 
were hurt who could least afford it.” ; 

More far-reaching, however, than the shakeup in the 
distribution of the coin, whose painful consequences may 
be palliated by various devices, is the prospect that the 
payoff plan will permanently affect both the creative and 
commercial activities of ASCAP cleffers. The plan ac- 
cents performances, performances mean plugs, and plugs 
mean a lot more hustling by writers than was evidenced 
under ASCAP’s old “pension” system, under which there 
were no demotions. 
| Negative Aspect | 
~The negative aspect of the plan lies in its opening the 
door to ASCAP being taken over by the plug and the 
payola. While genuine cleffing talent isn’t likely to be 
squeezed out of the picture under any distribution system, 
mediocre cleffers with hustle are likely to be more highly 
rewarded under the new payoff system than firstrate 
writers without hustle. 

Another danger is the possibility of cut-ins on tunes 
by bandleaders and top vocalists who can make offers to 
writers of extensive performances in exchange for the 
shared eredits. Such a development once again will hurt 
writers who haven't either the disposition or the energy 
to push their tunes by themselves. 

Overwhelmed by the tidal wave of squawks from the 
ranks, ASCAP’s classification committee is currently try- 
ing to hammer out a modified plan which will have to be 
submitted to the Department of Justice for approval. Any 
new payoff system, however, will have to stress perform- 
ances as the primary factor as required under the present 
decree, 

Two major amendments are under consideration. First 
is a proposal to weight the seniority factor more than 20°0 
as currently provided for. Such a revision, it’s contended, 
would cushion the older ASCAP members, many of whom 
can no longer be active, against any sharp drop in income. 
It's pointed out that many of the older writers helped to 
organize ASCAP and stuck by in the formative years when 
they received little or no coin. 

Second proposal calls for the establishment of an income 
ceiling for all writers in the neighborhood of $20,000 or 
$25.000 per year. Under this scheme, all surplus coin 
would percolate down to the lower ranks where it’s needed 
most. One of the chief arguments for this proposal is 
that the excess coin received by top writers will go back 
to the Government in taxes anyway. Why not give it to 
the poorer cleffers? Several of the highest ranking writers 
have agreed to the idea of a ceiling. Some others, how- 
ever, have asserted that if they earned the money, they 
want to decide what to do with it. ASCAP, they declare, 
1S a performing rights society. not a charitable organization. 

In whatever direction ASCAP’s classification committee 
amends the 60-20-20 plan, there is certain to be dissatis- 
faction in some sectors of the membership. That raises 
the new menace of recurring Government intervention 
With the possibility of control being taken away from the 
Writers. And from another direction, ASCAP faces the 
Possibility ‘of large-scale writer desertions to BMI for 
more attractive deals. 

It Will take all of the statesmanship of Harbach, both 
as ASCAP's president and as one of the most respected 
figures in the industry, to guide the Society through the 
Critical period ahead. 

















Collectors of oldtime pop song hits, and there are hun- 
dreds of them all over the country, consider Irving Berlin 
the No. 1 composer when it comes to assembling songs 
for a private sheet collection. His vast output, his ability 
to attract each new generation, the legend and fact asso- 
ciated with his innumerable hits have made Berlin the 
most desirable in the field. Coming up are Jerome Kern 
and George Gershwin, but with his “Call Me Madam” 
now illuminating Broadway, it is Berlin who dominates the 
collector’s field. 

His very first songs, “Marie From Sunny Italy” (1907) 
and “Dorando” (1909) are considered the ace Berlin num- 
bers to accent a private collection, and only a few are 
around, which makes them so desirable. They do crop up 
on occasion, and there’s a hush when they’re spotted and 
a collector practices a special brand of self-control until 
he actually gets his hands on them. Attics, cellars, old 
trunks and Aunt Bessie’s old music cabinet are the best 
reservoirs for bringing the early hits to light. 

The barter system flourishes in old-pop transactions, 
with collectors offering dupe copies for something they 
especially want. However, it is generally a buck or two 
which clinches the average deal. Torn and soiled copies 
bring less, while mint copies (those in A-1 condition) 
always command the top price. 

Continuing from ‘Marie From Sunny Italy,” the other 
ace hits most desired are: “She Is More to Be Pitied Than 
Censured” (1898), written by William B. Gray, and intro- 
duced by Imogene Comer; “Streets of Cairo” (1895), writ- 
ten by Jim Thornton, later to become famous as Little 
Egypt’s hootchy-kootchy classic; “My Mother Was a Lady” 
(1896), written by Edward B. Marks-Joseph W. Stern, and 
introduced by Lottie Gilson; “Litthe Lost Child” (1894), 
written by Edward B. Marks-Joseph W. Stern, also intro- 
duced by the Little Magnet (Miss Gilson); “I Don’t Care” 
(1905), written by Lennox-Sutton, and famous as Eva Tan- 
guay’s trademark. ‘Sambo Girl” credit on the cover 
labels the very first edition; “Heaven Will Protect the 
Working Girl” (1909), written by Smith-Sloane, and made 
famous by Marie Dressler; “Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight” (1896), written by Metz-Hayden, originally pub- 
lished by Willis Woodward. ‘After the Ball’ (1892), writ- 
ten by Charles K. Harris. Original cover is of red and 


| Other Standouts | 


Augmenting this list are several standouts in constant 
demand, the original editions of course, including: “Let 
Me Call You Sweetheart” (first published by Will Rossi- 
ter); “St. Louis Blues,” “Memphis Blues,” “Maple Leaf 
Rag,” “12th Street Rag,” and George M. Cohan’s “Over 
There,” which has some eight different covers including 
the various foreign editions. Four are fairly easy to pick 
up ‘Norah Bayes’ cover is considered the best of the Amer- 
ican editions), but the foreign editions are very scarce. 
Victor Herbert’s ‘“‘Kiss Me Again,” first written as a spe- 
cial verse for an extended semi-operatic number called 
“If I Were on the Stage” for “Mlle. Modiste,” is wanted 
in its original state, but is also none too plentiful. 


Just what makes an oldtime hit so desirable to acquire 
is difficult to unravel because Tin Pan Alley lore is so 
interlaced with fact and fiction that the trail goes over- 
board with legend. If a song is hard to get, it is that 
certain elusive air which serves as the main impetus for 
combing the hinterland and Fourth avenue (N.Y.) second- 
hand music shops to uncover one. The story behind the 
particular song enters into the deal, the glamour of the 
composer or the performer who introduced it, and certain 
telltale identification marks on the cover all go into spur- 
ring one on for actual pride of possession. In short it’s 
the thrill of the hunt which counts! 


Collectors are in steady contact with each other, mailing 
out their current “want” lists and giving glowing accounts 
of a new find in some out-of-the-way place .. . if they 
uncover say, a choice Berlin or Von Tilzer hit. 

Experienced collectors look for the original publisher’s 
credit, a certain singer’s portrait on the cover, a special 
color scheme, misspellings which label a true first edition, 
or first publication dates. This all requires a thorough 
schooling in the subtleties of pop-tune lore, but one’s 
knowledge grows with experience. Most collectors are 
evasive, too, in holding back valuable leads which might 
give a rival collector the edge in tracking a song down... 
like an early Gus Edwards tune or Stephen Foster number. 

Specialized collections surely include minstrel songs, 
coon songs, automobile songs, ragtime, political songs, war 
songs, dance creations, double-meaning songs and blues. 
Others concentrate on the personalities behind a hit, such 
as Al Jolson, Sophie Tucker, Jack Norworth, Eva Tanguay, 
Harry Lauder, Vesta Victoria, Scott Joplin, Lillian Russell, 
Bert Williams, Joe E. Howard, George M. Cohan or Eddie 
Cantor. 

But again it’s the collector’s sharp eye which is able to 
detect a first edition from a later reprint. “My Melan- 
choly Baby” was originally published as “Melancholy,” 
which makes the latter, of course, very desirable. 

Getting back to “Marie From Sunny Italy” and “Do- 
rando,” oddly enough Berlin only wrote the words for the 
first song. One M. Nicholson, then appearing in the same 
Bowery spot with the singing waiter, wrote the tune, and 
a violinist down the street actually got the paper and put 
it down on the scales. But it was the first song to have 
I. Berlin on the cover. 

“Dorando” was the first song to use the full monicker— 
Irving Berlin! 

Seeing those early numbers conjures up a fantastic can- 
vas of Tin Pan Alley, all pegged to Irving Berlin. Up 
comes “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” (a rewrite of an earlier 
effort, “Alexander and His Clarinet’); “Everybody's Doing 
It”: on to his first book shows, “Watch Your Step” and 
“Stop! Look! Listen!”; into “Yip Yip Yaphank,” then into 
the “Ziegfeld Follies of 1919,” through the “Music Box 
Revues,” up to “As Thousands Cheer,” “This Is the Army,” 
“Annie Get Your Gun,” and now “Call Me Madam.” His 
film music is in another class. 

As L. W. Keepers, recognized coflector and dealer in 
the oldtime pop field, whe has assembled many of the 
most complete collections throughout the country for the 
actual composers themselves and other individuals, says: 
“The reason Irving Berlin’s songs are so valuable is be- 
cause he, and he alone of all popular tunesmiths, has kept 








abreast of the times for nearly 50 years! Each new gen- 
eration knows Irving Berlin.” 

Other high spots in a Berlin collection includes nearly 
40 different covers of ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” though 
it is the large one with Emma Carus’ photo on the cover, 
which distinguishes the very first edition. Most collectors 
start in slowly on this song, but before long, they want all 
of them. The same goes for ‘“Everybody’s Doing It,” with 
its innumerable cover credits. 

“Smile and Show Your Dimple,” first written in 1917, is 
hot because it later became “Easter Parade.” “Simple 
Melody,” now enjoying a popular revival, was the hit of 

Watch Your Step” in 1914. Complete scores of both 
“Watch Your Step” and “Stop! Look! Listen!” are rare. 


Another Berlin angle which attracts is the original “Yin 
Yip, Yaphank” music written when the composer was a 
sergeant in the U. S. Army during World War I. *““Mandy” 
and “Bevo” both came out of this wartime revue, and were 
later worked into the memorable “Ziegfeld Follies of 
1919,” which also included: “You Cannot Make Your 
Shimmy Shake on Tea” and the haunting classic, “A Pretty 
Girl Is Like a Melody” (Eddie Cantor has called the 1919 
edition the greatest of all “Follies” because of the wealth 
of music in the production). “I Can Always Find a Little 
Sunshine in the YMCA” also figured in “Yip Yip Yap- 
hank,” but it drew laughs instead of a heart-tug, and was 
dropped. This is the kind of incidental lore which makes 
a song interesting. 

Of the other modern cleffers, Vincent Youmans has one 
very elusive song which is highly desirable, and that is 

Time on My Hands.” This song was first introduced by 
Marilyn Miller and Paul Gregory in a short-lived Zieg- 
feld show, “Smiles” (Fred & Adele Astaire co-starred 
with Miss Miller). Ziegfeld did not like the song par- 
ticularly and wanted it taken out altogether (he didn’t 
like any of the Youmans’ music in this show, it’s said). 
After the show folded, Marion Harris introduced it in 
London, gave it her distinctive honey-torch style, and 
made history. Several reprints have followed, but it is 
the original edition, with a blue and silver cover, which 
is wanted. And it’s a rare one. 


Jerome Kern collectors are legion, and most of his 
numbers are plentiful. The very first “Show Boat” music 
which carried a blue and tan cover with a harp design 
centering the layout, is in popular demand, but there aren’t 
many around, as the publishers quickly shifted to the regu- 
lar book jacket design for a new music cover. 

Another interesting “Show Boat” item is “Bill,” which 
Helen Morgan made her own. This was first introduced 
in “Oh! Lady! Lady!” and then taken out and put on 
Jerome Kern's shelf. It is the first edition of “Bill” then 
which is wanted. Kern’s rich scores for the early Prin- 
cess theatre hits, “Oh Boy!” “Very Good Eddie.” “Leave 
It to Jane,” ete., are all collected, and several incidental 
songs are none too easy to find now. 


“They Didn’t Believe Me” has three covers which are 
sought: from “The Girl from Utah” the piano piece 
with the Dolly Sisters on the cover, and the British edi- 
tion from “Tonight’s the Night.” 

. Cole Porter has one “must” on all pop-tune collectors 
want” list. This is “I've Got a Shooting Box in Scotland.” 
from oa inn Broadway show, “See America First.” This 
is around in reprint form, but tr igi 
large sized pen y and spot the original 
orter’s original “Physician” song from “N - 
rant,” which Charles B. Cochran produced in cheer ale. 
ring Gertrude Lawrence, but never on this side, is another 
‘want.”” “Nymph Errant,” incidentally, is one of Porter's 
liveliest scores. ‘I’m in Love Again,” which he wrote for 
an early “Greenwich Village Follies,” is wanted with the 
“Follies” cover, but few ever turn up. This same number 
pe in a British revue entitled “Up With the Lark” 


Now, Gershwin | 


Coming to Gershwin: Many of his early hits had a 
great vogue in London prior to catching on in Broadway 
shows. His “Do It Again,” which Irene Bordoni Sang in 
“The French Doll,” was sung by Delysia under the title 
of “Please, Do It Again.” This is the British edition. 
Very rare. 

Gershwin’s “Man I Love” was first used in “Lady Be 
Good!” but was cut and later inserted into “Strike Up 
the Band.” The “Lady, Be Good” edition is the choice one 
to collect. This changing around of songs is also illus- 
trated in another Gershwin song, “How Long Has This 
Been Going On?” which was first a number in the score 
of “Funny Face” (originally titled “Smarty”). This was 
taken out and next turned up in the double-barreled score 
for Ziegfeld’s “Rosalie,” which had both Gershwin and 
Sigmund Romberg music. 

Other early Gershwin songs were shuffled around in 
“Primrose,” “A Perfect Lady,” “Our Nell,” “Hayseed,” 
“Dangerous Maid,” “Stop Flirting” and “For Goodness 
Sake.” This is such a complicated catalog that even 
present-day publishers get puzzled. . 

Rodgers & Hart’s early collaborations for the “Garrick 
Gaieties” are choice. Also “Up Stage & Down” (1919). 
A standout R. & H. number is “My Heart Stood Still” 
when it was in the score of the London revue, “One Damn 
Thing After Another,” before going into “A Connecticut 
Yankee.” “He Dances on My Ceiling” was in Ziegfeld’s 
“Simple Simon,” but cut out and then shortened to “Danc- 
ing on the Ceiling,” a smash in C. B. Cochran’s “Ever- 
green” in London. 

Noel Coward's early music for the British production 
of “Charlot’s Revues,” the various C. B. Cochran pro- 
ductions and “This Year of Grace,” is picked up on sight. 

Another example of the demanding collector is the one 
who scours the countryside for a large copy of “I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows” from ‘Oh, Look!” The smaller re- 
print js still around, but not the larger original. 

Gene Buck drawings for covers also come into the pic- 
ture. He came to Broadway first as an artist, and then 
switched to the Ziegfeld fold and the “Midnight Frolic.” 
Many early covers carry his label and one collector special- 
izes in this credit solely. Buck’s “Daddy Has a Sweet- 
heart,” which is closely associated with Lillian Lorraine 
and the “Ziegfeld Follies of 1912,” is choice—but rare. 
He had turned to songwriting with this one. 
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Sheet Sales Decline, Over-Production, Disks — 


As Song Starter, 


Deejays—Keys to 195 


By BOB CHANDLER 


For the music publishing business the past year has 
been one of uncertain transition and unfulfilled hopes. 
The general decline in sheet sales, the growing over-pro- 
duction of the industry, the strong dependency upon the 
recording company as a song-starter and upon the disk 
jockey as the key song exploiter—all trends which the in- 
dustry hoped would be reversed in 1950—were instead in- 
tensified and accentuated. 

On the other hand; the year 1950 for the recording com- 
panies was one of substantial achievement. The diskeries 
finally settled down to a three-speed system that seems 
here to stay; the panicky search for hits, with its utter 
disregard for the quality of a song so long as a competitor 
did not have it, ran its course last spring after two years; 
the threat that television might supersede records as the 
song-starter has not, at least for the time being, material- 
ized. and the business as a whole showed a strong sales 
punch in the latter part of the year, recovering quickly 
from an unusual sag in the summer months. 

Key publishers felt this past year might be a critical 
one As it turned out, it was not critical but neither did 
it solve the problems that beset the publishers. There is 
still disagreement as to whether the “music dollar” is as 
strong as it was—that is. whether the public is buying as 
much sheet music as it used to. But all publishers do 
agree that the dollar is being spread a lot thinner than it 
used to. An ever-increasing number of songwriters and 
ex-songpluggers are starting their own publishing firms, 
and publishers estimate that there are some 200 songs 
being brought out weekly. Perhaps 10 of these succeed 
in garnering some sales, and a good part of the 10 are 
owned by small, unstaffed outfits. Reason for this, of 
‘ourse, is the fact that a one-man operation needs only one 
good record to get its song off the ground. Established 
publishers, who maintain a staff and have a large over- 
head, have een hit hard by the influx of the smaller units. 

Prime ex. nple of the success of the newcomer to pub- 
lishing was Howie Richmond, who, stariing with his Crom- 
well Music and “Hop-Scotch Polka” and “Music, Music, 
Musi produced a skein of hits that included “Tzena, 
Tzena, Tzena,’ “Goodnight, Irene’ and “The Thing.” 
Richmond now has five firms, with his current big song 
“The Roving Kind.” Richmond provides an object lesson 
in what one good record and some key disk Jockey con- 
tacis can do. 

Attempts were made during the year to start a cam- 
paign to raise the general level of sheet sales. Spear- 
headed by Charles Tobias, Songwriters Protective Assn. 
veepee, and Leeds Music chief Lou Levy, an all-industry 
committee met to set up longrange pians for publicizing 
the business and establishing new demand and outlets 
for sheet music. While some gains were made, the com- 
mittee’s work bogged down at the end ot the year, 
=. = 
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| Importance of the Jockey 


Continued supremacy of the record company as the only 
method of getting a song started has placed the disk 
jockey in a position of growing importance. Not only has 
this radically changed professional department methods, 
it has resulted in new forms of payoifs and other evils, 
including the fact that in many cases the disk jockey has 
set himself up as a judge of song quality. A more indirect 
evil resulting from the deejay domination is the creation 
of “false demand” that has cost publishers an estimated 
$390,000 over the past couple of years. Through a disk 
jockey, local excitement is stimulated over a song, lead- 
ing a publisher to believe it is a potential hit and causing 
him to shell out a large advance far beyond the song’s 
actual value. 

Apart from this, professional chiefs have found them- 
seivcs in a predicament as to what media on which to 
concentrate their plugging efforts. Radio remotes have 
been ruled out as important plugs—in fact. publishers are 
only bothering with a few key radio commercial shows. 
Television is getting a good share of attention, and will 
undoubtedly get more once the coaxial cable is set up 
But the lion’s share of professional activity has centered 
around the disk jockey and probably will continue to do 
so for some time to come. 

The recording companies finally settled the battle of 
the spceds last summer, and the final truce was signed 
ony a couple of weeks ago. Columbia’s championship of 
the 33rpm disk and RCA Victor’s insistence on the 45 by 
the beginning of the suminer had thrown dealers into a 
turmoil. At that time, the 33 had become firmly esconced 
in the longhair field, while Victor had pushed the 45 to 
virtual supremacy in the pop field. with Columbia the 
ony company turning out pop 33s. The decision was 
handed in in July by Decca, which announced it would 
release pops on 45. By late fall, Columbia, while con- 
tinuing to produce seven-inch 33s, was simultaneously 
re'easing 45s. Final settlement came a couple of weeks 
aco, when Victor announced it had abandoned plans to 
produce a long-playing 45 for longhair use. 

The year also saw a mass of talent raids, also chiefly 
between Victor and Columbia. It started with raids on 
personnel, with Hugo Winterhalter and then Manie Sacks 
switching from Columbia's artists and repertoire depart- 
ment to posts as RCA a&r staffer and artists relations 
chief, respectively. Following Sacks’ switch, Columbia 
lost services of Frankie Carle and Dinah Shore, plus some 














Oui . . 
iz Kid Croupier 

In Reno, Nevada, 1 picked up a gem of a story which 
may offer a moral to all women who claim to be “20 plus.” 

Two strange women met for the first time at a casino 
where both were biding time waiting to shed a pair of 
husbands. One was apparently a born gambler and never 
winced, win or lose, at the roulette table. But the other 
was hestitant in placing even the smallest bet. 

“I don’t know what number to play.” remarked the 
more retiring of the two. 

“Oh, why not play your age,” answered the friend. 

Smiling coyly, she plunged $2 on number 23 and waited. 
The wheel spun and stopped at.39. 

“Oh, no,” she screamed, and fainted dead away. 

Sammy Kaye. 


key longhair artists, to RCA. But Victor later also suf- 
fered, losing Tommy Dorsey to Decca and Sammy Kaye 
to Columbia. Columbia also lured Paul Weston and Jo 
Stafford from Capitol. 


More important was the realization after about two 
years by the record companies that they couldn’t make 
money through their search for hits “out of left field.” 
Some of the fault lay with key artists themselves—espe- 
cially with those owning their own publishing firms. None- 
theless, hit records came fewer and farther between, and a 
conservative reaction set in by last spring. 

One phase of this reaction was a resurgence of the re- 
cording of standards. Feeling that the quality of songs 
was so poor—partly through their own actions—a&r chiefs 
began to record standards on the reverse side of pop 
disks, with the knowledge that the oldies were sure to 
sell some records. Publishers, seeing their standards not 
only in demand. but assuming hit proportions, began to 
make them their plug songs. And so more standards were 
recorded and more brought out of mothballs. 

Along with the resurgence of recorded standards came 
the use by television of the oldies, with an estimated 90 
of the tunes played on teevee being oldies. This com- 
bination proved a boon to the major publishers, who found 
their standard business way up this fall 

Another factor in the sale of standards was the public 
mood during the first half of the vear: a mood of remin- 
iscene of the 1920s and a feeling of “live today.” “Enjoy 
Yourself’ was typical of the feeling, although the song 
was anew one. “Dearie” was another new song with this 
mood. The repopularization of the charleston was but an- 
other reflection of the mood which saw hits like “Old 
Piano Rol! Blues,” ‘Music, Music, Music’ and “Play a 
Simple Melody.’ 

The mood changed with the coming of the Korean 
crisis—changed to one of soberness and faith At the 
end of the summer, “Our Lady of Fatima” had become a 
hit and had started activity on a long string of religious 
music, most of which will appear during this and the com- 
ing months The year also saw the emergence of folk 
music as a powerful segment of the pop field. ‘“Tzena, 
Tzena, Tzena” and especiaily “Goodnight, Irene’ were 
typical. And folk publishing firms and folk singers gained 
in importance. Red Foley, with “Chattanoogie Shoe Shine 
Boy.” was converted into one of Decea’s key pop artists. 
And Acutf-Rose, which published the song. registered 
strongly with “Bonepart’s Retreat,” ‘Mississippi’ and, lat- 
terly, “Tennessee Waltz.” 

The past year also saw some interesting developments 
in a&r techniques and personnel. Following Manie Sacks’ 
shitt to Victor, Columbia brought in Mitch Miller from 
Mercury to head its pop operation, and Percy Faith joined 
Miller at Columbia. At Mercury, Joe Carlton was set as 
eastern a&r chief and sales veepee, while Harry Geller, 
operating out of the Coast, was appointed all over a&r 
head. Key decisions, however, continued to be made from 
Chicago homeotfices. From Victor Joe Csida returned to 
Billboard, and Charlie Grean moved up to the key spot 
And at London, Joe Delaney became sales and a&r chief, 
replacing Toots’ Camarata in the latter post. 

Along with this trend of appointing musician-arrangers 
to key a&r spots came the emergence of house bands, like 
Gordon Jenkins at Decca; Hugo Winterhalter and Henry 
Rene at Victor, and Mitch Miller, Perey Faith and Paul 
Weston at Columbia. Earlier in the year, Victor launched 
a “Here Come the Dance Bands” series which sought to 
reestablish some of the recording eminence of the active 
travelling dance band. The move was not too successful, 
and the powerful sales punch of the house bands—due 
in part to the fact that they can be assembled to record a 
fast-breaking hit at a moment's notice—served to push 
most ot the dance bands further into the background. 

The house bands also made use of talent combinations, 
plus intricate arrangements, complete to choral effects. 
Nowdays. there’s hardly a record released that doesn't 
have some kind of chorus in the background. In com- 
bining talent, the diskeries also found a public demand for 
male-female duets Among the more successful were 
Tony Martin-Fran Warren on Victor; Margaret Whiting- 
Jimmy Wakely, Jo Stafford-Gordon MacRae and Kay Starr- 
Tennessee Ervine and Kitty Kallen-Richard Hayes on Mer- 
cury. Most spectacularly successful combination was 
Decca’s Bing and 14-year-old Gary Crosby, with their 
“Sam’s Song” and “Simple Melody.” Columbia just re- 
cently emulated the Decca example with Mary Martin and 
her 17-vear-o!d son, Larry. 

a New Bands Created | 

Another development was that of the creation of new 
bands through recordings. Victor started it off with talph 
Flanagan. Within a couple of months, Flanagan’s records 
had created such a demand that a road band was formed, 
Which since has been breaking postwar attendance records. 
In line with the formation of the Flanagan band. the war 
to inherit the Glenn Miller mantle was initiated. with 
Flanagan, Tex Beneke and Jerry Gray all in the running. 
Following the loss of Tommy Dorsey and Sammy Kaye, 
Victor also started the Buddy Morrow and Dewey Berg- 
man orchs to emulate their styles. Capitol’s Frank DeVol. 
after some successful records, went on the road with good 
results. 

The year of 1950 also saw the emergence of some top 
new artists. Probably the strongest success was regis~ 
tered by Mercury's Patti Page. Mindy Carson and Eddie 
Fisher for Victor; Toni Arden and Guy Mitchell for Co- 
lumbia; Don Cherry and the Weavers for Decca: the Ames 
Bros. for Coral; Teresa Brewer and Al Morgan for Lon- 
don, and Richard Hayes for Mercury were among the most 
promising new names of the year. 

As tor the individual companies, Decca continued its 
sales supremacy in the pop field, followed closely by 
Capitol and Victor. Columbia began to register strongly 
a ioe ce new aér setup and a reshuffled 

S é partment, and is now challenging 
the others strongly, Mercury, also with a new a&r setup 
and a more alert sales force, moved strongly into the pop 
market with a formidable string of hits this fall. M-G-M 
a posse tM some pops but did a large business 

soundtrack albums. London, still adding artists, 


did well in spring and fall, but its low summer business 
hurt the year’s returns, 


The After-Midnight Mikes 


Appraisal of New York’s Nocturnal Disk 
Jocks—aAnd Loss of Sleep 








By THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW 


Half a dozen or so young men, with one girl thrown in 
for good measure, are altering New York’s sleeping habits. 
They are the After Midnight Mike Boys—some of them 
reformed disk jockeys, some of them still spinning the 
post-minuit platters. Five of the pro- 
grams originate in night clubs or 
restaurants. The others come direct 
from the radio studios. 

New York is becoming a nice 
gemutlich small town—wiih everybody 
knowing where everybody else is 
spending his time—and with whom— 
and sometimes even why. The column- 
ists certainly started the personality 
business — getting folks acquainted 
with each other. Telephone girls and 
shoe clerks read Winchell, et al., and 
discussed personalities most knowing- 
ly. But their knowledge all came 
from the printed page, or from brief radio talks, and were 
a bit academic and formal. The After Midnight Mikes 
have done away with all that Now everyone listens to 
everyone else. Or hears stories about everyone else, 
Or reaches for a telephone and answers back. Arguments 
and advice on everything under the sun—and moon— 
form a part of every night’s entertainment. 

No one knows who started the whole thing—though 
people are ready with names and dates. There have been 
After Midnight Mikes for a long time, but no one took 
them too seriously. They were just there—to listen to, 
if you couldn't sleep or if you had nothing else to do or 
with part of your mind occupied by something else. 

Art Ford may be the one who made the after midnight 
hours popular radio listening. He's on the air from mid- 
night until five o’clock over WNEW. He has a knowledge 
of music and he’s still a disk jockey without benefit of 
restaurant. Ford goes to Europe every year and brings 
home new and hard to get records—and he plays not only 
popular things but a lot of music you can't hear any place 
else. So people got into the habit of dropping up to 
WNEW—and when guests were there, Art Ford put them 
on the air. 

Jack Eigen was the first After Midnight Boy at a restau. 
rant. He started at the Copacabana Lounge over three 
years ago. Immediately, he became popular. All of the 
celebrities who visited the Copa dropped into the Lounge 
and their ad lib interviews frequently told a lot more than 
their press agents had given out—or wanted to give out, 
under more formal circumstances. The Midnight Mikes 
had really come into their own. Now, Jack Eigen is heard 
every night from his own place, Eigen’s Guest Room, at 
what was once the Monte Carlo Beach—back of the defunct 
Monte Carlo. 

Now, at the Copacabana Lounge Lou Quinn continues 
to interview celebrities, with a few records as punctuation, 
Sooner or later every celebrity in the world seems to 
appear on his mike. 

Barry Gray is on the air every night from 12 until 3 
a.m., over WMCA and from Chandler's Restaurant. Gray 
is argumentative. He likes vaudeville people best but 
sometimes isn’t too familiar with people or names in other 
professions. This is all right with his listeners. who rather 
like the fact that he fails to recognize or be impressed by 
well Known writers or artists or scientists. 

But give him a vaudeville favorite of 5, 10 or 15 years 
ago—and he goes to town. Today's favorites visit him 
every night—and he has a hard time keeping them from 
doing their acts. 

















Thyra Winslow 


| ss Not ‘From Dixie’ Otherwise | 


Big Joe, with a southern accent so thick that at times 
it's hard to understand, even from one who came from the 
Dixie Belt, and which grows frequently more Southern, is 
New Orleans’ contribution to the After Midnight Mike. Big 
Joe is now on WINS from 12 until 2, after short stays at 
various other stations. He has guests of various degrees of 
interest, waxes patriotic, and with much flag-waving at 
every opportunity—sometimes with good effect and some- 
times a bit unnecessarily. He finds unbelievably pitiful 
people who need charity—some of whom would and some 
of whom would not receive city aid, and his listeners send 
in money for them—and get a public patting on the back 
from Big Joe. The recipients are undoubtedly helped—but 
most of the help is for the helpers, who blossom under the 
opportunity of being praised, over the air, for a good deed. 

“Symphony Sid” Torin is heard at Birdland—and over 
WJZ. As you'd expect from his title, he plays records, and 
as you'd expect, these days, he has visitors, over his mike, 
too. Some of the same visitors as the others, in fact. It's 
not rare for celebrities, especially if they have something 
—or themselves—to publicize, which is frequently the case, 
to go from After Midnight Mike to After Midnight Mike. 

Bea Kalmus is on WMGM, from Hutton’s Restaurant 
every night from 12 until 1—her hour's stint the shortest 
of any midnight jockey. She, too, introduces guests and 
adds a feminine touch to the After Midnight Mikes. 

The restaurants, where the Mikes appear, do not add 
amusement taxes or cover charges, so the expenses are not 
large. Or you can just stay at home and listen to them 
all. You'll hear all of New York's current cafe celeb- 
rities—the vaudeville actor who has new time—or hopes 
to have new time, the actor who has a new show or 1S 
optimistically “resting,” the author with a new book, the 
press agent with a new client, the songwriter with a new 
song, or just people who want publicity. You'll hear new 
and old arguments, old and new jokes. Most of the time, 
if that’s what you want, you can even get into the act. 
You can enter a discussion, solve a contest, or donate to 4 
charity—become part of New York's busy After Midnight 
life without even leaving home. 











An Umbriago Joint 


I still laugh when I think of the wire that Clayton, 
Jackson & Durante sent me and a few hundred other peo 
ple the time they opened at a N. Y. night club with the 
fancy name of Les Ambassadeurs. “We can't spel! !% 
Wired the trio, “but we're here.” 

Paul Whiteman. 
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50 YEARS OF TIN PAN ALLEY 





10 Years 


of BMI 


By CARL HAVERLIN 


(President, Broadcast Music, Inc.) 


I 


This is neither the state of the world, nor the time of the year for any 


ndividual enterprise to plume itself on its own specific accomplishments. 


rhis is a better time for us to eva 
contribution that we have made to 


whole 


luate ourselves in the light of the 
the field of American music as a 


No organization ever started in business with greater opposition on 
the part of the established factors of the music industry than BMI and 


this was, indeed, only natural. 


Now, 10 years after the cloud of the 


initial battle has cleared away, we can say that BMI’s contribution has, 


despite this, been a lasting one. 


It is the essence of the American way of life that there should be 


competition. 


Out of this competition, and the stimulus that arises from 


it. has come all of our country’s business and artistic stature. Hundreds 
of music firms, which would not be in business today were it not for 
BMI. are flourishing and making their contributions, not only to the 


hit parade, but to the standard and 


serious music of the country. Any 


number of composers, including many now affiliated with ASCAP, found 


their initial opportunity with BMI 
come more stabilized and the doll 
income has risen substantially. At 


Music licensing generally has be- 
ar volume of performance license 
the same time, music users have 


been given a sense of increased confidence which has resulted in the 


diminishing of many old hostilities. 
We. at BMI, believe firmly that 


during its periods of peace and during its periods of crisis. 


America needs music at all times, 
BMI is an 


essential factor in the health of American music and it will drive for- 


ward during the next 
but with the consciousness that that 
body in the long run. 


~ 130,000,000 


Foocree 7 —==By BEN 

Several years ago a well-known 
foreign-born songwriter applied 
for his naturalization papers and 


when asked by the examiner, 
“What is the population of the 
United States?”’, the prompt 


was, ‘130,000,000 song- 
The answer was marked 


answer 
writers.” 


“right.” The examiner must have 
at some time written a song. 
Everybody writes songs and 
many mailmen have become 
round-shouldered from carrying 
manuscripts to and from pub- 


lishers. Most publishers cannot 
possibly review manuscripts re- 
ceived through the mails because 
it would call for an extra staff of 
reviewers. Although a good bet 
might be missed by returning the 
manuscripts marked unopened, the 
financial layout for maintaining a 
staff just for the purpose of re- 
viewing manuscripts would in the 
long run be unprofitable. 

Welll. what is the amateur song- 
writer to do? How can one break 
through? Is this a closed corpora- 
tion? Thousands of times during 
the vear a publisher is asked these 
questions. There just is no answer. 

All publishers are sympathetic, 
but that doesn’t solve the problem 
of the amateur. When refused an 
interview, most of these would-be 


songwriters get mad—and_ insult- 
ing. 

Recently a couple came east 
from the far west, loaded with 


Adam’s Ist Releases 
On Newly-Inked Artists 

Adam Recoras, N. Y., is current- 
ly issuing its first releases on a 
flock of newly signed artists. These 
include numbers by The Satisfiers, 
vocal quartet; the Joe Vigna Trio 
and the Johnny Dee Trio, both vo- 
cal-instrumental groups, and song- 
Stress Peggy Owen. 

Diskery, incidentally, has 
hopped on the religioso bandwagon 
with two sides by Russ Vincent, 
ba 





CORAL SETS BONNIE DAVIS 

Coral Records pacted Bonnie Da- 
vis and the Piccadilly Pipers to an 
exclusive contract. Vocal-instru- 
mental combo will cut for the blues 
and rhythm department. 

Jimmy Hilliard, Coral artists 
and repertory chief, also added Ed- 
ward Smith, organist and vocalist, 
to the company’s talent rosted last 
week. 





also | 


Frances Cabrini,” backed by | 
“Tears of St. Anne.” | 





Morales Memorial Album 

An Esy Morales memorial album 
Will be put out by Rainbow Rec- 
ords, N. Y. 
bandleader will be issued on a 10- 
inch LP, 

Rainbow already has Morales 
Spotted on one side of a 10-inch 
LP labelled “Rhumba Favorites.” 


Tribute to the late| 


10 vears with unabated energy of competition, 


kind of competition benefits every- 


Songwriters 


BLOOM EE 


songs (two briefcases-full). I no- 
ticed them for several days, going 
from office to office, and being 
turned down. One Saturday morn- 
ing I spied this couple. The eleva- 
tor operator pointed to me and 
told them that I was the only pub- 
lisher in, that day. So, they got 
in the elevator with me, got off at 
my floor and followed me to the 
office. The lady became hysterical 
and the man begged me to listen 
to their songs, so after quieting 
her down I listened. I spent two 
of the most miserable hours of my 
life listening to the worst lot of 
trash. I asked them why they came 
to New York and they showed me 


letters from some unscrupulous 
song-shark company which had 
printed up some of their music. 


They were being brazenly rooked. 
I wish it were possible to solve 
the problem of these and other 
amateurs. It’s really pathetic. They 
have as much right to write as 
any of the professionals. The solu- 
tion is hardly around the corner. 


+ 
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§. Management's Responsibilit 
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LUGE ANGLO: 
TIE ON POP T 


By JOHN ABBOTT 
(Director, Francis, Day & Hunter 
Ltd.) 








London. 

The story of Tin Pan Alley for 
the first half of the century in 
America and England is so inter- 
twined that it would be impossible 
to deal with one without refer- 
ence to the other. 

A decade earlier and until the 
passing of the Chase Act in 1891, 
the songs and the literature of 
each country was available to the 
other without the payment of any 
consideration, and if truth must 
be told, America was the gainer be- 
cause, net having developed her 
cultural activities to the same ex- 
tent as England, she had not so 
much to offer. If one examined 
the indices of the Catalogs of Copy- 


right Entries at Washington 60 
years ago it seemed to consist 


mainly of sacred songs or lachry- 
mose ballads like “Close the Shut- 
ters, Willie’s Dead,” “See That My 
Grave’s Kept Green” or “Break 
the News to Mother,” not exactly 
cheerful themes but probably in- 
fluenced by the Puritan spirit of 
the age. Charles K. Barris had 


launched out as a ballad writer 
and publisher with “After the 
Ball” and others in a_=e similar 


strain. 

On the other hand, England was 
providing the world with comedy 
ditties like ‘“‘The Man That Broke 
the Bank at Monte Carlo,” “Daisy 
Bell” and “Her Golden Hair Was 


Hanging Down Her Back.” and 
stirring character songs such as 
“Comrades” and “The Miner’s 


Dream of Home,” whilst standard 
ballads like “‘The Holy City.” ‘Lost 
Chord” and Foster's ‘‘Goodbye-ee” 
were all in the public domain so 
far as America was concerned. 
With the opening of the cen- 
tury, however, successful songs 
were beginning to cross the At- 
lantic from west to east. In fact, 
the reigning musical comedy suc- 
cess in London in 1899-1900 was 
Gus Kerker’s “Belle of New York” 
starring Edna May, and London 
was whistling the airs ‘Follow Me” 
and “When We Are Married.” As 
the musical shows often provided 
(Continued on page 224) 
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To the Perlormer 


By MANIE SACKS 


V-P., 

This 
tell you 
expert in artist 
has a few ideas 
everybody happy. 


article positively will not 
how you can become an 
relations. But it 
about keeping 


When we get down to the basics, 
we know the artist is of prime im- 
portance. He can make us all look 
like a bunch of ribbon clerks; with- 
out him we might all be ribbon 
clerks. And ribbons still aren't 
one of the country’s major indus- 
tries 

The ABC's of artist relations 
really haven't changed in a thou- 
sand years. But the people in show 
business often become so overcome 
with the glitter and glamour of 
their own particular’ entertain- 
ment medium that they forget the 
artist. 

Here are my ABC's for artist re- 
lations: 

“A” stands for the Artist. Male, 
or female, the artist is quite a 
personality. He must be under- 
stood. His personality can’t be 
compressed into a pattern. Instead, 
a new pattern has to be tailored 
for each artist’s personality. 

All that is required is a little pa- 
tient study of the artist. This 
sometimes requires staying up late 
at night or getting up early in the 
morning, or living in planes, but 
this kind of fundamental research 
is well worth the effort for both the 
artist and show business. 

The artist needs sympathy, un- 
derstanding and ministering - to 
around the clock, all through the 
year. 

“B” stands for Business. The art- 
ist today lives in a_ fast-moving 
world. Sound films evolved from 
the silents. Then came radio. Now 
television. These are great, sweep- 
ing changes which make and break 
new and old careers, sometimes 
overnight. 

The artist works for something 
else besides glory. He’s as much 
interested in his economic security 
as are all of us. He requires some- 
one who is genuinely interested in 
his financial future as well as his 
artistic success. 

We've got to take a deep interest 
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in the financial future of all our 
entertainers. This doesn’t mean 
foolhardy spending. It means mak- 
ing certain that the artist achieves 
the fullest economic rewards for 
his abilities for the longest period 
of time. The artist deserves no less 
from us, and to over‘ook this re- 
sponsibility is unfair to the artist 
and to show business. 

In all these negotiations the art- 
ist, for his part, should adopt a 
reasonable attitude. It is his re- 
sponsibility to study changing 
trends in whatever field’ he 
works and to consider his audi- 
ence pull so that he will always be 
an attractive buy for the one who 
pays the bills. 

We in the business have the fur- 
ther responsibility of deve!'oping 
new fields of activity for our art- 
ists and developing new artists for 
our fields of activity. As a record- 
ing personality develops we must 
bring him carefully into radio and 
television. Similarly, artists in 
those two fields should be brought 
into the record fields. We should 
draw from motion pictures and the 
legitimate theatre. and vice versa. 
We should also take pains to seek 
out and develop new talent and 
give all young hopefuls a full 
chance to show their worth. 

Recordings offer a strong spring- 
board for the development of these 
hopefuls. In the grooming of new 
talent, in the emergence into fresh 
limelight of veteran performers, 
and in the continuration of the 


careers of popular favorites, re- 
cordings have developed an un- 


precedented power wtihin the last 
few years. 

Recordings offer a strong spring- 
board for the development of these 
hopefuls. In the grooming of new 
talent, in the emergence into fresh 
limelight of veteran performers, 
and in the continuation of the 
careers of popular favorites, re- 
cordings have developed an un- 
precedented power within the last 
few vears. 

Although always an important 
medium for any performer, it is 
only recently that records have be- 
come the potent and wel!l-nigh in- 
dispensable aid to the building and 
continuation of a career. This can 
be attributed in large part to the 
emergence of the disk jockey and 


jukeboxes, and to the invaluable 
work which they play round-the- 
clock in bringing recordings and 


recording artists before the public 


Innumerable cases now can be 
cited where a young singer has 
been catapulted into prominence 


overnight on the basis of a single 
record whereas in the past it might 


have taken him years of trouping. 


7 - -‘The Hit Disk | 


With the development of hit re- 
cordings as a paramount factor in 
an artist’s popularity. the enter- 
tainment, advertising and promo- 
tion mediums now are welded via 
personal appearances, tie-ins, re- 
ciprocal plugs. co-op ads, window 
displays, etc., into a sales, package 
with a tremendously strong poten- 
tial. This adds an even heavier 
impact to what is now one of the 
most effective mediums for success 
in the history of the entertainment 
business—a hit record—and to the 
possibilities for the rapid creation 
of talent to record a hit record 

“C” is for Conquest. That may 
not be the best word for use but 


it means that the ariist must 
always be pliable cnough to con- 
quer each new trend in public 


| taste as well as each new technical 


| development 


which changes his 
medium. 

I foresee the day coming upon 
us rapidly in television, for in- 
stance, where we will have some 
sort of “farm system” for the de- 
veiopment of new talent. This was 
something that was never fully de- 
veloped in radio but pid great 
dividends where it was used. I 
think with a “farm system” we can 
turn television’s great drain on 
creative talent into an asset. I am 

‘Continued on page 246) 
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The Disk as a Top Means 
To Promote a Hit Song 


By REG 


CONNELLY 


(Head of Campbell-Connelly, British music publishers) 


London. 


Whatever else have been 
uncertain and confused in 1950 all 


with 


may 


of us concerned music busi- 


ness will agree on one thing—how 
supremely important records have 


The right recording 


now become. 
of the right song can mean a smash 
success not only for the song but 
for everyone else connected with 
it, the artist or band. the record 
company, the disk jockey who first 
sponsors it, etc. 

The vear’s hits fall roughly into 


two categories—expected and un- 
expected—but in the case ot prac- 


tically everyone, the medium that 
sold it was an outstanding record 
A few examples in both categories 
are “If I Knew You Were Coming 
I'd Have Baked a Cake” (Eileen 
Zarton), “I Can Dream, Can't I” 
(Patti Andrews), “Music, Music, 
Music’ (Teresa Brewer), “Senti- 
mental Me” (Ames Bros.), “Be- 
witched” (Bill Snyder), ‘Good- 
night. Irene” (Gordon Jenkins), 
“Sam's Song” (Joe “Fingers” Carr) 
and “Harbor Lights” (Sammy 
Kave). In addition there are a 
score or more others that did ex- 
ceptionally well under the same 
circumstances. 

Unfortunately there are far too 
many songs and records of just 


average or poor standard, and in 
America particularly, where you 
have such great numbers of record 


programs and disk jockeys, this 
can mean a great amount of in- 
different music being heard by 
listeners most of the time, with 
resultant confusion and loss of 
sales. In England we are more 


fortunate in this regard. Not only 
are fewer recordings available for 
use in the broadcast disk pro- 
grams, but the number of such 
programs is decidedly limited, and 
as a consequence there has not 
been a corresponding swing away 
from the established method of ex- 
ploiting songs and publications in 
publisher circles. It is significant, 
nevertheless, that several of the 
big record sellers in the States 
that have been released in Eng- 
land by either the Decca or Elec- 
trical Musical Industries, groups 
have repeated their success in 
sales and popularity even though 
they are heard so much less fre- 
quently. 

A glance at our year’s best sell- 
ers will show a number of songs 
made into big sheet sellers with- 
out a correspondingly hit record 
associated with the title, which 
of course, a purely local condition 
There was one example of a song 


is, 


recorded by an American singer 
little known in England that de- 
veloped into a top selling song, 


both sheet music and records, but 
this was so exceptional as to be 
almost a freak. Incidentally, this 
song was not a hit in America, the 
number in question never having 


appeared in any American best 
seller list. 
{ The Disk-Hit Combo ! 


This interesting development of 
record-made best sellers provokes 
the natural consideration of other 
earlier occasions when an_  out- 
standing record has been responsi- 
ble for starting off. if not actually 
making a hit, and there are many 
examples in recent years, “Near 
You.” “Maybe You'll Be There.” 
“So Tired.” “Now Is the Hour.” 
“Crusing Down the River.” “For- 
ever and Ever,’ “Buttons and 


Bows.” “A Tree in the Meadow.” 
“Powder Your Face With Sun- 
shine” and “You're Breaking My 
Heart.” to quote a few. It is per- 
haps significant that these out- 
standing recordings were almost 


invariably created in America. un- 
til the avpearance of London Rec- 


ords. which, with Gracie Fields 
(“Now Is the Hour’), and newer 
names, Primo Scala “Under- 
neath the Arches”), Vera’ Lynn 
(“Again™), Anton Karas (“Third 
Man Theme"), not to overlook 
Anne Shelton, Reggie Goff. Lee 
Lawrence, etc., show it can be 


done with English talent as well as 
American. 


In the EMI group at least one 


important new star, Steve Conway. 
has risen to the top in the record 
firmament. Conway records for 


Columbia and has had a number 
of particularly big sellers in the 
current year, particularly “‘Foolish 
Heart Another noteworthy cir- 


cumstance has been the hit records 


Wally (HMV) Ridley has been pro- 
ducing with those successful visit- 
ing U. S tists, the Deep River 
Bovs ell \shes of Roses” hav- 
ing come in for high praise and 
big sales 

Actually the biggest locally de- 
veloped sellers on this group are 
probably Ronnie Renalde, who in- 
troduces a_ sort of Crosby-ish 
whistling motif in most of his rec- 


and Josef Locke, a fine tenor 
in the celebrity category; 
While 
of this 
excep- 
top 


ords 
virtually 
he’s a onetime Belfast cop 
of records by artists 
calibre are substantial it is 
tional for them here to reach 
selling U. S. figures. 


] 
Saies 


Greater Than TV 


When we reflect on the sagas of 


Enrico Caruso (‘Goodbye, For- 
ever”), John McCormick (‘Rose of 
Tralee’), Al Jolson (‘‘Sonny Boy’’), 
Crosby ‘everything!!), to mention 


only four of the world’s greatest 
singing personalities, were we not 
all a shade slow in realizing the 
full impact a powerful record by 
a great artist could have when 
means became available for con- 
veying it to millions of listeners 
often enough to dwarf other less 
good interpretations? Well, be 
that as it may, it is pretty certain 
at least for the immediate future, 
no other medium, not even tele- 
vision, could be more potent than 
the disk programs to create star 
singers and bands, bestow fame 
upon the right personality spin- 
ning the disks, and develop a 
smash best selling hit for the mu- 
sic man almost overnight. 

If further confirmation were 
necessary—and it is not—at the 
time these words are being written 
only four introductory radio shots 
from local disk jockey Sam Costa, 
gave an obscure Capitol recording 
by Mel Blane an unusual shot in 
the arm. Great numbers of Brit- 
ishers are somewhat self-conscious- 
ly approaching music counters to 
ask for a copy of “I Tawt I Taw a 
Puddy Tat.” Can you beat it? 





Billy Taylor’s History 

Billy Taylor, whose quartet has 
been clicking at Birdland, N. Y.., 
authored a book, ‘Mambo 
Piano Solos and How to Play 
Them,” which Chas. H. Hansen 
Music is publishing. Tome includes 
a history of this latest Latin-Amer- 
ican terp routine plus some of 
Tavlor’s original solos. 

Primarily a bop pianist, Taylor 
has turned out other books on 
Dixieland and ragtime piano solos 
as well as a work on basic bebop 
instruction. 


has 





Disk Jockey Reviews 











OLD SHEP SHOW 
With Jon Yost 





15 Mins.; Mon.-Fri., 7:15 p.m. 
SHEPHERD MOTOR CO. 
KCKN, Kansas City 

(Russell Comer Co.) 


This show is novel from the 
angle that it goes in for the ecal- 


culated, deliberate pace, and makes 
no attempt at pressurizing the 
music Instead, the tunes are pre- 
sented as just pleasant music, 
highly listenable and entertaining. 
It's mostly standard popular and 
library just good music 
as “Old Shep” puts it 

Disk rider in this case 1s 
Yost in the character of “Old 
Shep,” everybody's friend and 
crackerbarrel-style conversational- 
ist. Yost is an independent local 
performer, who arranges, writes 
and presents his own show. The 
“Old Shep” routine is a natural 
front to dispense homely chatter 
and common. sense in twangy 
fashion, mostly about motor Cars, 
in behalf of the sponsor, Chrysler 


selections, 


Jon 


and used car dealer located in 
North Kansas City. 

Show bucks some pretty heavy 
competition from the nets at this 
time of evening, but gathers its 


fair quota of listeners in line with 
the following developed by KCKN 
and its longtime popular music 
policy. Quarter hour is readily 
listenable most any evening, and 
gives the sponsor distinction as 
one car-dealer who isn't taking the 
high-pressure approach. uin. 
MUSICAL MENU 
With Arnold Friedman 
90 Mins.; Mon.-thru-Sat., 11:30 p.m 
WHITE TOWER RESTAURANT 
WROW, Albany 

Midnight disk jockey show serves 
an uneven entertainment fare, a 
large block under the sponsorship 
of a chain restaurant and remain- 
der on a sustaining policy. Title 
was changed from 
Matinee” when eatery outfit began 
picking up the check. Heavy ad- 
vertising weighs down the commer- 
cial part—at least when caught 
Arnold Friedman, who started 

WROW two years ago with an 
afternoon teenage program, dis- 
plays flashes of promise. but 
doesn’t sustain a high level. Broad- 
casts heard varied markedly in 
calibre: some _ fairly good and 
others definitely ragged. Friedman 
registers best when he tethers the 
chatter, keeps his tone under con- 
trol, and refrains from thinking 
out loud. Jaco. 


on 


ENCORES AT EIGHT 
With Dick Wangerin 
8-9 p.m., Mondays 
Sustaining 
KCMO, Kansas City 
Dick Wangerin is a disk jockey 


with a different slant—populariz- 
ing long-hair music, one of the 
very few shows of this kind. As 
business manager of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic orch and a 
veteran of concert circles. he has 


been very close to the subject for 
a number of vears. He also has 
an accomplished mike voice and 
manner. 

Format is like other disk jockey 
shows with recordings being 
plaved and chatter by the platter 
spinner. It’s the subject matter 
that’s different, the line-up of re- 

(Continued on page 224) 





























HUGO WINTERHALTER 


Exclusive RCA Victor Recording Artist 





“Midnigit | 


Maybe I'm sticking my Durante 
into something that is solely the 
business of the music publishers, 
but it seems to me as veepee of 
the Songwriters’ Protective Asso- 
ciation (with an overall member- 
ship of 1850 writers including the 
cream of the crop) that the song- 
writers have a big stake in expect- 
ing their brain children to earn the 
maximum in sheet music sales. It 
adds up from Evers to Tink- 
ers to Chance that the more 
sheet the more money 
there is for the music jobbers, the 
publishers and the writers 

Maybe I won't elicit the 
come mat trom publishers by 
ing that our industry has at times 
been run on the “hit and miss” 
basis. That “we've-tried-it-before- 
but-nothing-happened” attitude is 
an easy out 


musie sold, 


wel 
Stal- 


Maybe we need more retail sheet 
music outlets, more and cheaper 
planos, more stores to carry and 
display music—piano copies _ not 
hidden under the counters in rec- 
ord departments or behind tele- 
vision sets In other words, MU- 
SIC SHOULD BE SEEN AS WELL 
AS HEARD. 


Let’s take an industry practically 


affiliated with sheet music—the 
record industry. They certainly 
get their ware before the public. 
I've heard their records played 
and played and_= played’ again 
over loudspeakers in four 
record stores within a radius of 
four blocks right on Broadway. 
Multiply that by thousands 
throughout the country and you 


have a might potent plugging me- 
dium. Several well-known dise 


Listen, You Dope, Ya, 
Do You Expect Utopia? 


By CHARLES TOBIAS 


jockies, on their own initiative, 
have started talking up sheet mu- 


sic on their programs. This is 
another valuable avenue of ex- 
ploitation. How about including 
TV. a potential plugging medium 
for sheet music if there ever wa 
one. I saw one big comedian do 


a number on his program that gay: 
the audience that nostalgic feeling 
for a return to the good old davs. 
The song was “Dust Off the Old 
Piano.” Mavbe a few more of 
these should be written and 
plugged as good-will ambassado1 


And while I'm rambling, may [| 
throw a posy at the good work that 
has been started to have popular 
sheet music brought into and made 
a part of the curriculum in schools 
and elementary piano lessons. 


SOnSgS 


What has happened to our musie 


Stores that used to have demon- 
stration counters where customers 
came in tor certain songs, and 


bought a few more current hits be- 
cause the girl behind the counter 
gave out with—‘Have you heard 
this wonderful new number?” = It 
happened every day when I used 
to demonstrate songs in “ye good 
old sheet music days.’ Could be, 
if we tried that selling method 
again with at piano player and 
singer behind the music counter, 
that thousands more copies would 
find their way into homes and on 
pianos. 500,000-copy-songs are the 
exception today instead of the rule, 
Why shouldn't they be the rule, 
and not the exception? At least 
it’s worth a try. 

We writers need the publishers 


(Continued on page 242) 


Retail Disk Best-Sellers of 1950 


sellers in the pop recording field du 


the information contained i 


t 


Artist, Label, Title 


Ames Bros. (Coral 
“Can Atyone Explain” ...<csec a 
Ames Bros. (Coral) 
“Rag Mop” weer or re eT 
Ames Bros. (Coral) 


“Sentimental Me” 
Andrews Sis-G. Jenkins 
“I Can Dream, Can't I” 
Andrews Sis-G. Jenkins 
“TI Wanna Be Loved” 
Gene Autry (Columbia) 


{Decea) 


(Decca) 


“Rudolph the Red Nosed Reindeer”. 


Eileen Barton (Mercury) 

“If I Knew You Were Coming” 
Teresa Brewer (London) 

“Music, Music, Music” .. reer 
Don Cherry ‘Decca’ 
“Thinking of You” 

Perry Como-Betty Hutton 
“Bushell and a Peck” - 
Perry Como (Victor) : 
“Hoop Dee Doo” ries 
Nat “King” Cole (Capitol) 
“Mona Lisa” aetee 
Bing-Gary Crosby (Decca) 
“Sam's Song” 

Bing-Gary Crosby (Decea) 
“Play a Simple Melody” 
Billy Eckstine (M-G-M) 
“IT Wanna Be Loved” 

Red Foley (Decca 
“Chattanoogie Shoe Shine 
Phil Harris (Victor) 

“The Thing” 

Gordon Jenkins-Weavers (Decca) 
“Goodnight Irene” 

Gordon Jenkins (Decca) 

“My Foolish Heart” 

Gordon Jenkins-Weavers (Decca) 
“Tzena, Tzena, Tzena” 
Anton Karas (London) 
“Third Man Theme” 
Sammy Kave (Victor) 

“It Isn’t Fair” 

Sammy Kaye (Columbia 
“Harbor Lights” 
Frankie Laine (Mercury) 
“Cry of the Wild Goose” 
Guy Lombardo (Decca) 
“Third Man Theme’ or 
Tony Martin-Fran Warren (Victor) 
“I Said My Pajamas” 
Tony Martin (Victor) 

“La Vie en Rose” 

Tony Martin (Victor) 
“There’s No Tomorrow” 
Ethel Merman-Ray Bolger 
“Dearie”. 

Patti Page (Mercury) 
“All My Love” 

Patti Page (Mercury) 
“Tennessee Waltz” 
Bill Snyder (Tower) 
“Bewitched” _. 

Jo Stafford (Capitol) 
“No Other Love” 

Kay Starr (Capitol) 
“Bonaparte’s Retreat” 
Kay Starr-T. Ernie (Capitol) 
“lll Never Be Free” 


(Victor) 


soy” 


(Decca) 


*eereeeee 


Listed below in alphabetical order of the artist are the top 


VARIETY 


best- 
1950. Compilation is based on 
s weekly retail record sales chart. 


30 
rl 


"Eng 


Publisher 
ee ee VAISNGO 2.000265 -ABCAP 
cococes. waull-Range .....+...BMI 
err Knickerbocker ASCAP 
pees ROD DEM i66s00e01 AOCAr 


sDBUpreMme 2.0600. ASCAP 


St. Nicholas .....ASCAP 


p>MODEM ss isvveeer BOC Ar 


Cromwell .écices sc CAP 


cesses s MOTOR icscceecs CAP 
errr >» Morris ..secaee..ASCAP 
ee eee MOIS .sseseess ABCAP 
rere Paramount ......ASCAP 
cies Sam Weiss......ASCAP 
favedaes Berlin :Kedeese Se 
errr es Supreme ........ASCAP 
cceeeee- Acuff-Rose ...0..... BMI 
eaeeea | errrerr errr 
er ree Spencer ...eececss.. BMI 
ecccess.Santly-Joy ...-...-ASCAP 
Tere ree Cromwell ........ASCAP 
Treerrer CHARDOCH. so. aau% ASCAP 
eT eee Words & Music ASCAP 
cooveess Chappell ...2.... ASCAP 
‘ave American ...eee BMI 
Ter Chappell ........ASCAP 
Trt?) eererrrrrery. fy 
sn0eee ss RRP sccccesece sca? 
ccnsess PERO ooc0ceesscAecaAr 
s6ecnes AMEE Cesceseees MOCAT 
covecess MIMS ..... senes eene 
seeeeee Acuff-Rose .......--. BMI 
eT: eww vy 


ooo Disney ...cccce-- ASCAP 


oo Acuff-Rose .cccce BMI 


...Valando ........- ASCAP 
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POPULAR MUSIC Harking Back To The Record 
aie Business 45 Years Ago 


Some Neglected Chapters in Music History 


By JULIUS MATTFELD 


(Musicologist, CBS) 


rhe American poet James Whitcomb Riley has a poem. written in 
his usual Hoosier vein and entitled “The Old Band,” which contrasts 
the homely and unpretentious music of a group of village instrumen- 
with the “stylisher and grander tunes” of. its 
competenter band.” 


ealicts successor, “‘a 

for the reminiscing speaker of the poem, the “old band” possessed 
qualities which he found wanting in “yer new band fellers, in fancy 
nniforms and all.” For, though the latter perform “their musie more 
by note than what they play by hand,” the old-timers kept strictly 
repertory of familiar pieces 


“Sich tunes as ‘John Brown's Body, and “Sweet Alice, don’t 
vou kinow: 

tnd ‘The Camels Is A’cominv,’ and ‘John Anderson, mu Jo? 

And a dozent others of ‘em—Number Nine’ and ‘Number 
‘Leven’ 

Was favo-rites that fairly made a feller dream o> heaven. 


And when the bous “ud saranade, I've laid so still in bed 


Tre even heerd the locus’ blos scoms droppin’ on the shed 
When ‘Lily Dale, cr ‘Hazel Dell,” had sobbed and dicd away— 
I want to hear the old band play.” 

Well. the old tunes, Riley’s six among them, are still around at 
this late date—at any rate, in collections, if not actually in practice. 

And no matter how up-to-date each generation may pretend to 
be in its enthusiasm for the latest manifestations of a now musical 
phase, its people, old and young alike, are only too ready whenever 


the oceasion arises in parlor, tavern, or community-group. to join in 


singing ‘whether on- or off-key matters little) the familiar songs 
of bygone days 

Peculiar to no age or race, the predilection for old songs and 
airs already existed in the time of Homer. 


In the first book of “The Odyssey.” the Attic poet causes the absent 
faithful wife Penelope to cry out, amid the unseemly 
her suitors in his palace. to the court minstre) (Pope's 


Odysseus’ 
revelries ot 
translation): 

“Phemius! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 

What ancient bards in hall and bower have told, 

Attemper'd to the lure, vour voice einploy: 

Such the pleased ear will drink with silent jou.” 

No doubt, during the 10 vears of conflict on the Trojan_ plains 
and in the 10 further vears of enforced wandering through the Aegean 
and lonian Odysseus and his companions had similarly found 
solace in these songs of their faraway homeland and perhaps, too, 
had sung them themselves in camp and on shipboard. 


SCas, 


' 


Dubious ‘Immortality’ 


Where now are 
certain favorites as 
answer, chiding her for her choice of 
erence to more recent “hits”: 
“For novel laus attract our ravish'd ears; 
The old, the mind with inattention hears.” 

Ave. to the heritage from former generations, each passing year 
adds it quotum of favored songs and musical pieces which remain 
embedded, at least for a while, in public memory. Although time 
gradually reduces the number of surviving pieces. a residue is always 
earried along in some form, until these, too, one by one, even as the 
songs of Phemius, eventually fade from common knowledge, a few 
selected specimens, perhaps, preserved only in the historical anthol- 
ogies of scholars. 

The accumulation of active popular music—we use the phrase in 
its broader, generic sense; not in its specific application to the pro- 
ductions of Tin Pan Alley, and as distinct from folk music—is in 
America extraordinarily large and unique, as a swift glance through 
the long list of titles in the Variety SoNnG CAVALCADE which has 
been appearing serially during the past two years, will disclose. All 
that is recorded there, however, is not of American origin. There 
are several reasons for this circumstance. 

In other countries, the literature of popular music derives but 
little trom sources outside its national borders; it is largely a local 
product and therefore peculiar to the place of its origin. American 
popular music, on the other hand. embraces both foreign and native 
contributions: it is unhampered by the patterns of a distinctly na- 
tional type of folk music and, of course, the cosmopolitan character 
of the American people readily admits of the adaptation of alien 
musical types without incongruity. Moreover, translations from other 


Every age indeed fondly cherishes 
Peneclope’s own son provides an 
half-forgotten ballads in def- 


these songs? 
“immortal.” 


languages and the absence of copyright protection of foreign pub- 
lications in the United States have helped materially to swell the 


bulk of American popular music. 

To the music lover and the music historian, the term “popular mu- 
sic’ spells anathema. For them, it represents a phase of art which 
merits no serious consideration. The music lover. ts be sure, enjoys 
its amenities under circumstances, but privately denies its claim to 
a Worthy place in the scheme of music appreciation; the music his- 
torian, for his part. confines his chronicles mainly to the presentation 
of music in the higher social circles of the court. the church, the 
opera house, the concert stage, but pays scant heed to the cultivation 
of the art in the humbler spheres of the home, the tavern. the market 
place, the dancehall, the lesser playhouses. 

Fallacious History | 


In consequence, the histories and, more particularly, the encyclo- 
pedias of music abouna in notices of Composers and musical works 
that, regardless of individual merit, failed to find an audience; cer- 
tainly the dictionaries of opera record more single first performances 
and failures than successes. Latterly, however, a change in the 
point of view has become evident among musical scholars: witness the 
articles on jazz in Thompson's “International Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians” (1939) and in Apel’s “Harvard Dictionary of Music” (1944) 


Which devotes 10!» columns to a discussion of the once horrendous 
subject. 
In short, popular musie has played no insignificant part in the 


history and development of so-called serious music. From the popular 
15th century secular song, “L’Homme Arme,” which was introduced 
Into no less than 30 extended sacred compositions by some of the 


world’s most important composers, including Dufay and Palestrina, 
to the Neapolitan “Funiculi Funicula” in Strauss’ symphonic poem 
Aus Ltalien.” popular music has contributed its humble thematic 


material to the advancement of a great art. But for the popular tunes 
in the early books of lute tablature, present-day knowledge of the 
music of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries would be limited and 
dependent on conjecture. Although, in the final analysis of artistic 
achievement, the writers of popular music are scarcely likely to be 
counted among the great masters of the art of music, they hold a 
place in its history, analagous to that of the “minor poets” of literature. 

lo pursue the subject further requires more than the allotted 
space here. It would lead along exciting highways and into interest- 
‘ig byways. The story would indeed present in place of the traditional 
narrative of musical events a Breughelian picture of musical culti- 
Vation among people. 


i when 


Roanoke. Va. 


Anybody who 


wholly or in part, 


Let’s face it. 
makes his living, 
by peddling platters will admit 
that 


has 


the over speeds 
kept 
sixes and sevens—or, rather at 33's 
and 45’s! 

But 


controversy 


record biz last year at 


anvone who has spent as 
much time as I have checking up 
on the past history of the phono- 
graph and record industry knows 
that its conditions are normal only 
they are unsettled. During 
most of the time since Edison in- 
vented his iin-ct: cylinder machine 
in 1877 there’s been something to 
keep the boys hot and bothered. 


Since this is an Anniversary Is- 


sue, suppose we go back through 
history some 45 years to Decem- 
her. 1905, when Sime published 


the first issue of VARIETY. We find 
that everybody was upset because 
a price-cutting war was just get- 
ting a good start. 

In those days the leading trade 
paper of the record business was 
the Talking Machine News, pub- 
lished 1n London. Here is what 
the T. M. N.’s New York corre- 
spondent reported as 1906 got un- 


der way: “There has been a sen- 
sation in American talking ma- 
chine circles during the last 


month. The Victor Co. issued a 
letter to factors and dealers under 
date of Dec. 1, in which they make 
the announcement of a sweeping 
reduciion in prices. Victor state 
in their letter that they anticipate 
an increase of 100° in sales as the 
result of this move Several 
other companies have followed the 
Victor lead, among them the Co- 
lumbia, Zonophone and Ameri- 
can. The trade generally appears 
to recognize the inevitable nature 
of the reduction, and the opinion 
is that an increase in trade in 
disks may be expected as a conse- 


quence It is pointed out that 
the price of a 10-inch disk ($1) 


was altogether disproportionate to 
that of a cylinder record (costing 
25c, or one-quarter as much as the 
disk), Which might contain pre- 
cisely the same piece of music. A 
little soreness is felt that the re- 
duction should have taken effect 
when the dealer had just obtained 
large stocks for the 
(Price cutting has also been one 


‘of the sore spots of 1950's record ° 


business! ) 





| —s Three Major Cos. | 


At the time the initial issue of 
VARIETY appeared, there were 
three major phonograph and rec- 
ord companies. They were Vic- 
tor, which made only disk records; 
Columbia, making both disks and 
evlinders; and Edison, then turn- 
ing out Wax cylinders only. In an 
ad which appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post late in 1905, Vie- 
tor boasted that it had begun busi- 
ness in one room just four years 
before, but its total business for 
1905 would amount to’more than 
$12,000,000. Victor also controlled 


Zonophone’ records, but Zono- 
phones were purportedly made 


and sold by the Universal Talking 


Machine Co. Columbia was the 
cldest of the “big three.” having 


been making cylinders since 1889 
and disks since 1902. Although 
Edison invented the phonograph, 
he didn’t go in for record making 
on a mass production basis until 
1896. There had been some price 
cutting early in 1904, when Co- 
lumbia reduced the price of its 
cylinders from 50c to a quarter. 
Edison maintained that it sold 
more records at the 50¢ price than 
all other companies put together 
sold at any price, but Columbia's 
tactics caused the Edison cylinder 
price to drop to 35c in September, 
1904. It never became any lower. 
Columbia quit making cylinders in 
October, 1909. to concentrate on 
disks, but Edison continued to 
make them in small quantities un- 
til September, 1929, when the in- 
ventor abandoned all types of pho- 
nograph business. 

The Talking Machine News arti- 
cle wasn’t quite specific about the 
disk price reduction which Victor 
began and the others followed. 
Ten-inch records, which played on 
only one side, dropped from a dol- 
lar to 60c. Twelve-inch came down 


from $1.50 to $1. 


season.” | 


Cos. Vied for Supremacy 


By JIM WALSH 
(Walsh's Wax Works. WSLS) 
Double-face ree- 
ords didn’t take over until late in 
1908, although Columbia had man 
ufactured a few in 1964. 


Early in 1906 Victor got the 
jump on its competition and 
caused another sensation by intro 


ducing the Victrola, first American 
phonograph without an external 
horn. From a musical standpoint, 
this was a backward step, since re- 


corded music could be amplified 
better with an outside horn than 
through a cramped internal one, 


but the new style made a better 
looking piece of furniture and the 
housewives liked it. With the Red 


Seal records, which dated back to 
19U2, the Victrola gave Victor 
prestige and a sales lead which it 
never lost. <A year later Vicior 
won a suit for alleged infringe- 


men. of its so-called “Jones pat- 
ent,” and al! the independent man- 
ufacturers of disk records, not 
holding a Victor license, were put 
out of business. About this time, 
too, the once-famous advertising 
slogan, ““Will There Be a Victrola 
in Your Home This Christmas?” 
was originated. It was certainly 
an improvement on the 1906 ad, 
“Did You Get a Victor for Christ- 
mas?” which appeared after the 
holidays. 

Now, let’s go back and see what 
records were being marketed when 
VARIETY first hit the stands, in 
December, 1905. And this is worth 
remembering: In those days, no 
matter whether you paid 60c or a 
dollar for a disk, or 25 or 35c for 
a cylinder, the record was likely 
to have been made by the same 
artist. There were only a handful 
of voices that recorded even pass- 
ably well, and few performers 
were “exclusive” to any company. 
They preferred to freelance, and 
as soon as one got hold of a good 
tune he hotfooted it to all the com- 
panies as fast as he could to record 
it—before somebody else beat him 
to the date. Too, few recording 
artists were outstanding show biz 
personalities. Nearly all were men 
and women, previously obscure, 
who had a knack for making rec- 
erds and who had mastered all the 
tricks of the record-making craft. 
| Edison Cylinders 


The 





Edison two-minute’ cyl- 


inder list leaned heavily to 
pops. but there was a= smat- 
tering of what passed for 
“classical” music. Here is what 


the Edison customers were buying 
in December, 1905: “At the Old 
Grist Miil,” a “descriptive fantasy” 
by the Edison Concert Band; “Lor- 
na,” a ballad sung by a now-forgot- 
ten tenor, Edward Barrow: “The 
Golden Wedding,” an_ original 
vaude sketch by Ada Jones and 
Len Spencer, which became some- 
thing of an early recorded classic; 
“Traumerei,” a cello solo by Hans 
Kronold; “Bye-Bye, My Eva, Bvye- 
Bye,” “Carroll Johnson's great 
song hit in Lew Dockstader’s Min- 
strels,” sung on the record by Ar- 
thur Collins; “Lily White.” “one 
of the most popular numbers from 
‘The Pearl and the Pumpkin’,” a 
tenor solo by Harry Macdonough; 
“I’m Old, but I’m Awtfully Tough,” 
an “Uncle Josh” laughing song by 
Andrew Keefe; “Happy Heinie 
March,” Edison Military Band; 
“The Girl from the U. S. A.,” tenor 


solo by Irving Gillette, who was 
much better known later on as 


Henry Burr; “Nothin’ from Noth- 
in’ Leaves You,” a “coon song” by 


Bob Roberts; “Star, Beautiful 
Star.” a hymn = sung by Harry 
Anthony, tenor, and James F. 


Harrison, baritone: “Romantic 


Overture” (described as “a 
swell orchestra overture by 
Keler Bela’). played by the 
Edison Symphony Orchestra; 
“Can't You See I’m Lonely?” sung 
by Ada Jones; “Call Again, Calli- 


ben,’ a comic Irish song by Ed- 
ward M. Favor; “Nigger Loves His 
’"Possum” (they weren't a bit chary 
about using the word “nigger” in 
those days!), a “coon duet” by Ar- 
thur Collins and Byron G. Harlan; 
“With Flying Colors March,” Edi- 
son Concert Band; “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” soprano solo by 
Marie Narelle; “Short Stories by 
Frank Bush” (‘this is a talking 


record made by Mr. Bush himself, 


who is one of the best-known 
vaudeville artists on the American 
stage’); “Sympathy,” a comic song 


Disk Jockey-Discographer Recall When the Old Victor, Edison and Columbia 


by Billy Murray; “Killarney.” a 
xylophone solo of a number from 
“Rogers Bros. in Ireland.” by Al- 
bert Benzler; “Starlight.” one of 
Teddy Morse’s “march songs,” 
sung by Byron G. Harlan: “As We 
Parted at the Gate,” a sentimenial 
duet by Harlan and Frank C. S‘an- 
ley; “Silent Night.” obviously re- 
corded for the Christmas trade. by 
the Edison Male Quartette; and 
“Good-Night Waltz.” by the Edison 
Military Band. 

Same Artists, Same Songs 


No use quoting the Victor and 


Columbia lists; they varied little 
from what Edison was offering. 
However, a few brief notes about 


some of the artists represented in 


the Edison supplement might be 
interesting. When Variety first 
appeared, Ada Jones had been 


making records only about a vear, 
but she was so popular she had al- 
ready become something of a fabu- 
lous personage. 


Len Spencer was the first per- 


former to win something of a 
worldwide fame through his rec- 


ords. He began making them in 
1889 and kept it up until his death 
in 1914. Spencer wrote hundreds 
of clever descriptive sketches, 
which he recorded, mostly with the 
assistance of Ada Jones. If he 
were still alive and going strong, 
radio and television could certainly 
use his talents! 

Three Who Are Left { 


Of all the artists mentioned, 
only three, so far as I know. are 
still living. They are Billy Mur- 
ray, most popular of all the old- 
‘timers, now in retirement at Free- 
port, L. L.; and Anthony & Harri- 
son, whose real names are John 
Young and Frederick Wheeler. 

If you’re wondering what rec- 
ords led the “Hit Parade” in those 
days, Victor said in 1904 that “Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold.” by 
the still ‘“‘well-remembered min- 
strel counter-tenor,” Richard Jose, 
was its biggest seller up to that 
time. Late in 1905, about the 
time VARIETY was apprehensively 
pleparing to make its debut, the 
No. 1 honors were taken over by 


Billy Murray’s recording of the 
George M. Cohan classic, “The 


Yankee Doodle Boy.” And in June, 
1906, “The Yankee Doodle Boy” 
had given way to another Cohan 
hit, “You're a Grand Old Rag,” 
also by Mr. Murray. Over a long- 
time period—say, 20 years—more 
copies of Arthur Collins’ “Preach- 
er and the Bear” probably were 
sold than of any other record. Col- 
iins recorded it impartially for all 
the companies, and it remains to 
this day the old-time record. 
When my collection of ancient 
disks and cylinders is mentioned, 
nine people out of 10 will ask me 


“Do you have ‘The Preacher and 
the Bear’? Usually they add. “ll 
never forget how I used to Jough 


when I heard it on my grandnpa’s 
gramophone!” Phil Harris re- 
vived this old 1905 minstrel num- 
ber a couple of years ago with fair 
success. 


London’s Pitt Exit 


Pittsburgh. 
London Records had decided to 


give up its local office. and will 
handle distribution in this area 
from other branches. Sid Dickter, 
who handled promotion for Lon- 
don, has switched to MGM label 
here in a similar capacity. He's al- 


ready gone to work for Lou Sowa, 
Metro distributor here. 

Dickler’s likewise a disk jockey, 
spinning platters on regular pro- 
grams on WHOD in Homestead, a 
suburban station. 





Varsity, Rainbow Swap 
Through a recent swap with Var- 
sity Records, low-priced diskery, 
Rainbow Records, N. Y., has ac- 
quired the master to Dick Todd's 
“All Around the Christmas Tree.” 
Todd is one of Rainbow's top art- 
ists. Tune was originally recorded 
for Sonora Records and later 
picked up by Varsity. 
In exchange for its acquisition 
Rainbow turned over some undis- 
closed LP masters to Varsity. 
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the hits of the day they also have 
their place in Tin Pan Alley cav- 
alcade. 

England in 1899-1900 was pass- 
ing through a somewhat trouble- 
some time with the _ unfinished 
Boer War on its hands. Entered 
into somewhat. lightheartedly, it 
was finding that the simple farm- 
ers were better prepared and had 
many advantages in fighting on 
their native soil than had been 
guessed. It had, however, provided 
two outstanding hits, one English 
and the other American, in Leslie 
Stuart’s “Soldiers of the Queen” 
and “Goodbye Dolly Gray,” the 
first a ready-made success dating 
from Queen Victoria’s Golden Ju- 
bilee in 1897, and the other a 
hangover from the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. 

So far as home was concerned 
it was certainly Leslie Stuart’s day 
because, in addition to his reign- 


ing pop successes, “Lily of La- 
guna” and “Sweetheart May,” and 
his soldier song, he saw his first 


big musical, ‘“Florodora,” produced 
at the Lyric theatre in the No- 
vember of 1899. Staged shortly 
after in America, it was the first 
Anglo-American musical triumph 
of the early 20th century, and all 


the English-speaking countries 
sang and played the melodies 
“Tell Me Pretty Maiden” and 


“Shade of the Palm.” Stuart fol- 


lowed these with others such as 
“Silver Slipper,” “School Girl,” 
“Belle of Mayfair,” ‘Peggy and 


Havana,” but although the stand- 
ard was always good none left the 
same mark as “Florodora.” He 
made a fortune but because of his 
extravagant and generous nature 
he died leaving little but the 
memory of his many _ successful 
creations. 

American songwriters were now 
beginning to make their presence 
known with such tunesmiths as the 
Von Tilzer boys (Harry and Al) 
turning out compositions like “Bird 
in a Gilded Cage,” “Teasing” and 
others, and Neil Moret was enliv- 
ening the world with “Poppies,” 
“Red Wing,” “Come Be My Rain 
bow,” “Hiawatha,” etc. 





| Chicago's Contributions 








New York was not entirely the 
musical centre of America because 
Sol Bloom (afterwards Congress- 
man Sol Bloom), in Chicago, was 
adding to musical history as a pub- 
lisher of floral compositions with 
the titles of ‘“‘Honeysuckle and the 
Bee,” “Sunflower and the Sun”, 
and “Pansy Faces,” all from the 
facile pen, I believe, of William H.. 
Penn. In this city also was estab- 
lished a young Englishman, Will 
Rossiter, born in Wells, Somerset, 
and affectionately still known as 
“Uncle” Will Rossiter, writing un- 
der the name of Williams, and 
publishing the world famous songs, 
“Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland,” 
“If the Man in the Moon Was a 
Coon,” and later on “Dark Town 
Strutters Ball,’ and most popular 
of all, “Some of These Days.” 

Representatives of English pub- 
lishers, scenting the possibilities of 
this new market, were beginning 
to make trips to the New World 
to acquire rights for their own 
tcrritory. They were met with 
open arms by their American pub- 
lisher friends willing to sell them! 
their foreign rights of a catalog | 
for an advance of about the equiv- 
alent that a modern publisher | 
— today ask for a single song | 
it. 


Musie publishing in those far- | 
| 


off days was a simple business. One 
just printed and sold copies, and 
if the sales were fairly substantial 
and sufficient to cover the mod- 
est overheads with a little profit 
that was good enough. There was 


no question of mechanical and per- | 


forming rights, and as for radio, 
television and  soundfilms. they 
were not even envisaged by such 
provhetic writers as Jules Verne 
or H. G. Wells. 


a Songleggers a | 


Starting about 1900 the English 
publishing fraternity was faced 
With the most critical period of 
Its existence due to the outbreak 
of organized piracy by 
racketeers. No sooner did a song 
become popular than it was seized 
upon by bootlegger printers and 


sold on the streets by hawkers for | 


a few pence in competition with 


the legitimate copy retailed by| ; 


dealers at one shilling and six- 
pence. There was no remedy ex- 
cept the cumbersome one of apply- 
ing for an injunction in the Civil 
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Courts, but as the printers were 
men of straw with a small plant 
on the hire purchase system, this 
was worse than useless. In 1902 
a short act was passed which gave 
the publishers power to instruct 
a policeman (in writing) to seize 
copies. One can imagine the ab- 
surdity of this, so in most cases 
it was short-circuited by the pub- 
lisher or his agent seizing the 
copies leaving it to the would-be 
seller to take any action he liked. 
Sometimes the form of action took 
the form of a free-for-all fight, but 
usually the loss was taken philo- 
sophically. Eventually a shrewd 
attorney advised Chappell’s that 
action be taken under the Crimi- 
nal Conspiracy Law. This was 
sound advice because it resulted in 
terms of imprisonment for some 
of the chief offenders. This to- 
gether with the passing of another 
short act in 1906 providing for 
severe penalties, eventually put a 
stop to this menace. 


Mention of course must be made 
of George M. Cohan whose songs 
were making history under the 
publishing banner of F. A. Mills, 
but as none of his plays were pro- 
duced in England, with the ex- 
ception of “Little Nelly Kelly,” he 
was practically unknown to Eng- 
lish audiences until “Over There” 
came with the American Army in 
the first World War. This had its 
advantages however, because when 
the film “Yankee Doodle” was re- 


leased here the songs “I’m a 
Yankee Doodle Dandy,” “Mary’s 
a Grand Old Name” and “Harri- 


gan” were instantaneous top sell- 


ers. After the first performance 
at the Empire theatre, London, 
the late Max Milder, Warners’ 


British chief, asked a friend of his 
what he thought its chances were. 
The friend said, ““Not much.” He'd 
never heard of George Cohan and 
he didn’t think many of the Brit- 
ish public had. Max didn’t speak 
to his friend for weeks. 


Billy Jerome and Jean Schwartz 
were also a brilliant team of writ- 
ers specializing in Irish character 
compositions like ‘My Irish Molly,” 
“Bedelea” and ‘Mr. Dooley.” Billy 
Jerome’s wife, Maud Nugent, ap- 
parently also had a flair for Irish 
songs because she produced “Sweet 
Rosie O'Grady,” a standard that 
later became the theme and title 
of a film. 





British Songsmiths | 


The trend and popularity of 
songs of each hemisphere from 
1900 to the outbreak of the first 
World War was fairly evenly bal- 
anced. The English songsmiths 
had to their credit “I’ve Got 
Rings on My Fingers,” “I Wouldn't 
Leave My Little Wooden Hut 
for You” and “The Spaniard 
That Blighted My Life,” but what 
added greatly to the score were 
the songs made famous by visiting 
English artists during the period 
1905 to 1908 by such stars as Alice 
Lloyd and Vesta Victoria, who gave 
America a new line in quaint do- 
mestic humor with ‘‘Waiting at the 
Church,” “Poor John,” and others. 





Lloyd, Alec Hurley, George Lash- 


all, Harry Lauder. He could and 
did hold the stage at the Broadway 


theatre on the final night of his| War in 1914, as might be expected, | 
| provided English writers 
| great opportunities for songs with 


first visit for over an hour and a 
half. At the end of his perform- 
ance Julian Rose, who was on the 
the same bill, came on the stage 
to present him, on behalf of the 
management, with a watch, and in 
the hubbub he turned to Rose and, 
sotto voce, inquired, “Is it a gold 
one?” 

Many stories are told of Lauder, 
some of which he 
self, but I crossed with him once 
on the Mauretania, and at the usual 
concert in aid of Seamen’s Chari- 
ties he not only gave of his best as 
an artist, but contributed substan- 
tially to the fund. He told me only 
recently that he had made 26 tours 
to America. Many of his songs, 
including “I Love a_ Lassie,” 
“Roaming in the Gloaming,” “Stop 
Your Tickling, Jock,’ became and 
are still famous as the best descrip- 
tive songs ever staged. 

I first arrived in New York in 
March, 1907. Anxious to see an 
American variety show, I went to 
Hammersteins’. So far as the en- 
tertainment was concerned, I might 
as well have stayed in London, be- 


cause appearing on the bill was 
Alice Lloyd, the MacNaughton 
Bros. and Fred Karno’s troupe 


playing a sketch, ‘“‘A Night in an 
English Music Hall.” Two of the 
artists in this sketch were Charlie 
Chaplin and Billie Reeves (the 
drunk), both of whom found fame 
and fortune in filmland. 





The Yankee Influence om | 





Times, however, were beginning 
to change, and, with new rhythms 
and ideas, American writers and 
artists were beginning to force the 
pace with ragtime, and artists who 
could put them over in the slick 
manner, that songs like “Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band,” “Everybody’s 
Doing It,” “Yiddle on Your Fid- 
dle,” “Ragtime Cowboy Joe,” 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” 
“Hitchy Koo” and “You Made Me 
Love You” demanded. The Ameri- 
can invasion was well on, and Lon- 
don variety theatres were headlin- 
ing acts featuring these modern 
creations. To mention a few, the 
Ragtime Octette, Hedges Bros. & 
Jacobsen, and Grace La Rue, whilst 
Ethel Levey was starring in a revue 
at the Hippodrome, entitled “Hello 
Ragtime,” her principal number 
being “The Gaby Glide,” which 
owed its name to the famous artist 
Gaby Deslys. 

During this period English mu- 
sical comedy was still holding its 
own and exporting to America the 
George Edward productions, with 
music by Lionel Monckton, Ivan 
Caryll, Leslie Stuart and Paul Ru- 
bens. 
tege of Max Dreyfus, was, how- 
ever, learning and watching for op- 
portunities to slip in interpolated 
songs of his own; and so successful 
did he work this line that in one 
case, “The Dairymaids,” nothing 
was left of the original score by 
the time he had finished. The 
rather sugary English type was, 
however, being challenged by the 


more romantic Viennese school of | 


light opera, commencing with Le- 
har’s ‘Merry Widow,” followed by 
“Chocolate Soldier” (“My Hero’), 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS 
Publicity — Jim McCarthy 


invented him- | 


Young Jerome Kern, c pro- | 


| revue 
| brilliant 
| scores like “This Year of Grace,” 
| which 


/no marching by the troops. 
|} an unnecessary form of exercise 


| War association was 





‘They were followed by Marie| “Doliar Princess,” “Lilac Domino” 
'and “Girl in the Taxi,” all of which 
wood, Lily Lena and, greatest of | provided some musical hits on both | 
| sides of the water. 


The coming of the first World 


a marching tempo. It opened with 


“Tipperary,” still the most popular 


community song. It was not writ- 
ten especially for the occasion, as 
it had a brief life in 1913, and, like 
“Soldiers of the Queen,” in the 
Boer War, was all ready on hand 
when the English troops landed in 
France. It was followed by ‘Long, 
Long Trail,” “Keep the Home Fires 


Burning” and “Pack Up Your 
Troubles,” and one that later 


achieved some popularity, “Good- 
by-ee,”’ usually played and sung asa 
farewell to new recruits going over- 
seas. “Mademoiselle From Ar- 
mentieres,’ with some rather Ra- 
belaisian choruses, was sung in 
France somewhat noisily at any 
troop gatherings. The origin of 
this song is obscure, as is also the 
reason why they picked on Armen- 
tieres. The American contribution 
was, as I said before, “Over There,” 
but the doughboys were quite fa- 
miliar with and ready to adopt 
“Tipperary” and “Pack Up Your 
Troubles.” The possibility of a 
reluctance to settle down to a more 
peaceful existence on their return 
was foreseen by the writer of “How 
Are You Going to Keep ’Em Down 
on the Farm Now They Have Seen 
Paree.” 

Following the war vaudeville and 
variety seems to have declined in 
favor of dancing, and songs with 
any hope of achieving popularity 
had to have a dance rhythm, 
whether it be waltz, foxtrot or any 
other form that at the moment 
caught the public fancy. The No. 
1 waltz success of 1918-1919 was 
“Missouri.” “Till We Meet Again,” 
“Naughty Waltz,” “Swanee,” ‘My 
Bluebird,” with Irving’ Berlin’s 
waltz series (“What’ll I Do?” “Al- 
ways,” “All Alone,’ “You Forgot 
to Remember”), were all immedi- | 
ate postwar successes. British writ- 
ers were keeping their end up with 
“Broken Doll,” “Every Little 
While” and later “‘Red Sails in the 
Sunset,” “Isle of Capri” and 
“South of the Border.” 


With the introduction of radio, 
hiis came thick and fast, but with 
such a brief span of life that many 
of them are hardly remembered. 
The greatest change, however, was 
in the musical comedy production 
field. Finding it difficult during 


the war to obtain British or Con-| 


tinental productions, America 
seized the opportunity of develop- 
ing native talent with such success 
that Britain had now 
importers. 
dramatic interest, 
“Rose Marie” (“Indian Love Call” 
and ‘‘Rose Marie”), “Desert Song” 


(‘One Alone” and “The Riff 
Seng”), “Show Boat” (“Ol’ Man 
River,” “Can’t Help Loving That 
Man”), “No, No. Nanette,” a mu-) 


sical version of ‘His Lady Friends” 
(*‘Tea for Two” and “I Want to Be 
Happy”), “Sally” (“Look for the 
Silver Lining’’), “Rio Rita” 
(“You're Always in My Arms” and 
“Rio Rita’). These are only some 
of the transatlantic successes that 
made money for managers and 
writers. Noel Coward had at least 
two big successes in “Bitter Sweet” 
and “Cavaleade.” Unfortunately. 
I think, he turned more towards 
and, although some were 
and had good musical 


gave us “A Room With a 
View” and “Dance Little Lady,” 
they seemed rather ephemeral and 
lacked the solid lasting quality of 
“Bitter Sweet.” Ivor Novello has 
a real public following for his type 
of show, and “Dancing Years” is a 
well-remembered success. 

World War II did not create any 
war songs as such. Many people 
have asked why, and I think the 
reason was that there was little or 
It was 


and there was plenty of transport. 
The only one that had any kind of 

“There'll Al- | 
ways Be an England.” For the 
rest, the services were willing to 
accept whatever happened to be 
the hit of the moment and a ready 
willingness to dig up some “oldies” 
like “She'll Be Coming Around the 
Mountain,” “Quartermaster's 
Stores,” “Bless ’Em All,” “I’ve Got 
Sixpence,” with some added ver- 


sions of their own. We also 
“adopted” the Nazis’ “Lili Mar- 
lene.” 


The postwar years have seen lit-| 
tle change, but there has been a/| 
noticeable revival of old favorites | 
usually accounted for by their in- | 


clusion in film scores. The bias | 


with | 


/mostly instrumental. 


become the, 
Most of them had a 
particularly | 


| Hall of Fame. 


| next 
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cordings consisting of _ strictly 
classical music, symphonies, con- 
certos, overtures and the like, 
Chatter se- 
quences are on the informal basis, 
with Wangerin ad-libbing most of 
the way, and he’s well equipped to 
talk about this field. 

Frequently the recordings are 
related to programs or selections 
from the Philharmonie’s current 
season, but there is no direct con- 
nection. On this basis the’ Phil- 
harmonic comes in for consider- 
able plugging, and since KCMO 
contributes the time, the station 
gets a nod for a public service 
feature. 

Wangerin works in a couple of 
interesting program pegs, one be- 
ing a weekly “mystery tune” by 
identification of which listener 
can get a free ticket to the Phil- 
harmonic. This and other stunts 
from time to time are mostly done 
as mail pull checks, and thus far 
results have been steady. Station 
and orch officials are inclined to 
believe there is more of a listen- 
ing clientele for this kind of music 
than is generally supposed on the 
of steady response to this 


Quin, 


basis 
show. 


CAMPUS TIME AT THE 

MEADOWBROOK 
With Guest Disk Jockeys 
30 Mins., 9:30 p.m., Sats. 
MEADOWBROOK, SYFO 

BEVERAGES 
KCKN, Kansas City 

Idea of this one is to originate 
a bonafide disk jockey show from 
the Meadowbrook. one of the 
newer clubs and dining rooms in 
the Wyandotte County ‘(Kans.) 
area west of town. Effort is to 
get out the younger crowd, and 
flavor of the show is kept in the 
vein of the college and campus 
crowd. Plan of a real live disk 
jockey show right on the premises 
makes it a big Saturday night at 
the Meadowbrook. 

KCKN virtually takes over at 
the Meadowbrook for its half-hour, 
as it has turntables on the spot, 
operates a genuine remote, and al- 
ternates its staff of jockeys on the 
show. This one happened to be 
handled by Eddie Clark, vet plat- 
ter spinner, who wrapped it up 
in his usually capable style. Be- 
sides working in the top tunes of 
the day, format also calls for in- 


terviews and competitions, such 
as this one, where contestants 
were asked to read a_ bonafide 
‘commercial. This section gets a 
participation angle, as major 
‘record distribs and the Syfo 
‘Beverage Co. step in to offer 


prizes to the contestants. _ 
The young patrons love it, and 


show proves a variation for the 
‘jockey staff, with Buddy Black, 
Joe Farrell, Frank Hassett and 
Wayne Stitt alternating with 
Clark on the Saturday night half- 
hour. Quin, 


for pop songs has been in favor of 
American writers again, because of 
good musical films. 

“Annie Get Your Gun" and 
“Oklahoma!” both in their third 
vear here, have the scales weighted 
in favor of America, although 
Vivian Ellis came in a close third 
with “Bless The Bride,” and a 
young newcomer, Harry Parr 
Davies, did a very good score in 
“The Lisbon Story.” 

If it were in my pcwer to award 
an Oscar for the best pop writer 
of the half century it would go to 
Irving Berlin, (a) because he has 
been the most consistently success- 
ful writer for 40 years, (b) he fur- 
nished both lyrics and music to 
his songs. 

But for his early death George 
Gershwin would have had even a 
greater niche in the Tin Pan Alley 
His “Swanee” and 
his tuneful melodies in “Lady Be 
Good” would entitle him to this, 
but his “Rhapsody in Blue” will 
live as a standard classic composi- 
tion for all time. and it surely 
would have been followed by others 
had he been spared longer. 

This brief review would not be 
complete without some reference 
to the importance of mechani- 
cal phonographic and performing 
rights. They have been responsi- 
ble for substantial increases in the 
revenue of writers and publishers, 
and without them they could 
hardly have existed. Radio, sound- 
films, and now television are com- 
paratively new developments, 
bringing with them new problems, 
and the fates alone know what the 
half century may have in 
store, but whatever they are they 
will be tackled and solved if not 
by the present worthy advisers and 
counsellors, then by their suc- 
cessors. 
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JOE GLASER 
President 


CHARLES YATES 
Vice President 


Associates 
FRANCES CHURCH 
BOB BUNDY 

BERT BLOCK 
LARRY BENNETT 


_ALVIN GEILER 


OSCAR COHEN 
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BOBBY PHILLIPS 
Manager 


CLIFF ARONSON 


CHICAGO 
203 No:. Wabash 
Central 6-9451 


FRED WILLIAMSON ~ 


Vice President 


PAUL BANNISTER 
JOE MUSSE 
FRANK TAYLOR 
BOB EHLERT 
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PERRY COMO with Orchestra and Chorus 
Conducted by the Composer 
SIGMUND ROMBERG 


PERRY COMO 
a with 
——— MITCHEL AYERS 
a and His Orchestra 
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20-3997 47-3997 (45 RPM) 
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FROSTY THE SNOW MAN 


Published by HILL & RANGE SONGS, INC. 





BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. New York + Chicago 


580 FIFTH AVENUE+ NEW YORK 13.N.Y 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


JIMMY DORSEY 

















SEASON'S 
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Jack Bregman 
Rocco Vocco 


Chester Conn 
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Holiday Greetings 


Johnny Mercer 
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Ghe Gatulous Fingers of 
Irving Gields 


Exclusive 
RCA VICTOR RECORDING ARTIST 
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of the disc. 


e million sales, in less than six weeks, 
_P, and Western Manager © R. C. A. Victor: 






commemorating on 
sc Jockey and Hal Maas. Vv 








of “The Thing’ 
McLaughlin, Di 


Presenting 
Special bows to Disc Jockeys - - ° 
| Broadcasting Company 


RCA Victor and Nationa 
4rplhe a million 4 = 
the PHIL HARRIS 
ALICE FAYE | “ 


, SHOW 
SUNDAYS, 7:30 P.M, E.S.T 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


RAY VENTURA 


14 Avenue Hoche, Paris 


Thanks 
George Paxton 
for 


“COUNT EVERY STAR” 
“WHERE DO I GO FROM YOU” 


Thanks 
Lou Levy and Leeds Music 
for 


“COMME Cl COMME CA” 
“NO YOU" 





PARIS MUSIC CORPORATION 
RKO Building, Radio City 
Circle 7-2670 New York 20 


Se sume eee 











Proudly Announces 
the Early U. S. Release of 


“NOUS IRONS A PARIS” 
(We Shall Go to Paris) 


and 


“PIGALLE-— 


ST. GERMAIN-DES-PRES” 
(Nights of Paris) 


Two Pictures That Are 
Sock in Europe 





RAY VENTURA AND HOCHE PRODUCTIONS 
Wagram 81.93 14 Avenue Hoche, Paris 8me 





























Best Wishes 





Spars C Orehirlas 


President 
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ALWAYS 


at your 


SERVICE 

















Service is one of the basic theme songs of BMI. The 
nation’s broadcasters are using all of the 3MI aids to 
programming ... its vast and varied repertoire . . . its 
useful and saleable program continuities .. . its re- 
search facilities .. . and all of the elements which are 
within the scope of music in broadcasting. 





The station manager, program director, musical di- 
rector, dise jockey and librarian takes daily advantage 
of the numerous time-saving and research-saving func- 
tions provided by BMI. 


Along with service to the broadcaster — AM, FM, and 
TV—BMI is constantly gaining new outlets, building 
new repertoires of music, and constantly expanding 
its activities, 


stnaneds 


aes 


The BMI broadcast licensee can be depended upon 
to meet every music requirement, 














New York * Chicago 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


elo) IMA Lolele Mm Ke} cep sice) 





$80 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 19.N.Y i kaalle 
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PEER TERNATIONAL CORP. 
- “MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS, Inc 
PERO ME K HARRIS MUSIC PUB. CO., In. 





Ae : 
UANTOLEGUSTA ” LA SALLE music PUBLISHERS, Inc, 


th 
MN 


WAITING FOP Tue 2 = 


be 
eee 


BEN SELVIN — Genergl Mgr. 


N NO Ky | OFFICES LOCATED AT - 
LAZ V RIVER | NEWYORK UMA MONTREAL - MADRID | 








vf t CHICAGO —s PUERTO RICO = MEXICO CITY = BARCELONA 
HOLLYWOOD JOHANNESBURG HAVANA —— SAO PAULO 
f A MILANO. —=—~S=«SUSLENNNAA LONDON RIO DE JANEIRO 
THE THREE BELLS SYDNEY —‘—* MUNICH © PARIS BUENOS AIRES 
AUCKLAND TOKYO STOCKHOLM SANTIAGO | 
n i BRUSSELS TORONTO AMSTERDAM BOGOTA | 
x RALPH S. PEER b 





President 
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Opening Jan. 23 
TRIANON BALLROOM, Chicago 


February 16 
FRANK DAILEY’S 
MEADOWBROOK 


we — PAUL BROWN LONDON ee 





Persona | Manager 4 Direction Record Exploitation 



































YOU LOVE ME =| * *** ** * LONG BEFORE 
ms | KNEW YOU 


From the Warner Bros. Picture 
"The West Point Story” 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


NAT FREELING 
Prof. Mgr. 


| From the Warner Bros. Picture 
"The West Point Story" 





HARMS, INC. 


HARRY GARFIELD 
Prof. Mgr. 




















and the Favorite of EVERY YEAR! 


LULLABY OF BROADWAY 


JACK McCOY, Director of Standard Exploitation 


+ + + + 
+ + + HF 

















| LOVE THE WAY CASTLES IN 
YOU SAY GOODNIGHT MUSIC PUBLISHERS THE SAND 


Holding Corporation 


From the Warner Bros. Picture 











“Lullaby of Broadway” 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. ADVANCED MUSIC 
REMICK MUSIC CORP. taal 
JOHNNY WHITE JACK MASS 
Prof. Mgr. * * * * * * * 


Prof. Mgr. 
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all the tuneful gaiety and glamor of 


| as COLE PORTER'S lavish new musical hit 
| Se "OUT OF THIS WORLD" 


vovng CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 
ova she ORIGINAL BROADWAY CAST 


with WILLIAM EYTHE 
PRISCILLA GILLETTE = WILLIAM REDFIELD 
BARBARA ASHLEY GEORGE JONGEYANS 


and 


DAVID BURNS 


soot by DWIGHT TAYLOR & REGINALD LAWRENCE 


Choreography by HANYA HOLM 
Settings & Costumes by LEMUEL AYERS 


M 1D Orchestrations b 


vsica wector - 
PEMBROKE DAVENPORT ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 


Entire Production Stoged by AGNES deMILLe 


One 12-inch 33's Long Playing Record ML 4390 
Seven 10-inch 78 rpm records in Set MM-980 or 45 rpm ='bum A-980 


COLUMBIA «= RECORDS 














ENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES" P “KISS ME KATE” “SOUTH PACIFIC” 


| First, Finest, Foremost 
QD , in Recorded Music 






‘PETER PAN” 
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Ae MUSIC is the main ingredient of a// successful entertainment —_ 
=_ ’ pe 
fev . , ry . , . = 
~ programs — but not just any music. When you're in the business of 7 
a 8 | | w 
ail entertaining people, it pays to give them the best. = 
= - = | yy 
A ASCAP music is demanded music—the newest and most- — 
=> et 
— requested novelty tunes and ballads ... the old standbys ... we 
ae : | ae 
eo rhythms and blues... folk tunes and sacred songs ... special music = 
las P , ge 
oy, for special occasions. we 


xf 
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— ASCAP music is successful — successful because it’s created by ” 
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America’s outstanding composers of stage and screen songs, popular 
> : 
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tunes. operettas and concert works. 
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ASCAP is growing — growing with constantly created new 
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works that customers will be demanding tomorrow —and the day 


Xf 
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All of ASCAP’s rich and varied repertory—including the 


~ 


oa 





works of world-famous foreign composers — is available to you in 





one complete package at low cost, and with a minimum of clearance 
problems. 

From Maine to California your local ASCAP representative, 
at your call, will bring you complete details as to the ASCAP license 


for your particular needs. 








AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


30 ROCKEFELLER Piaza, New York 20, N. Y, 
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AND VERY BEST WISHES 
TO OUR MANY FRIENDS 


“ROUND THE WORLD” 


The arrival of 1951 brings to mind the many, many 
people who helped make the past year such a 
memorable one. We are especially grateful to . . 


... LAWRENCE WRIGHT for presenting us with the unsurpassed melody, 
“THE DREAM OF OLWEN” and other highlights from your catalog... 


.. ARCADIA MUSIC and HARRY RALTON for the new and lovely “SLEEPY 
EYES” as well as GEORGE MELACHRINO’S ever beautiful “WINTER 
SUNSHINE”... 


.. The PETER MAURICE MUSIC CO., LTD. and JIMMY PHILLIPS for one of 
1950's top songs, “ALL MY LOVE”... 


. . KEITH, PROWSE and CO., LTD. and S. VAN LIER for the spright novelty 
you'll all be whistling, “THE WHISTLING BOBBY” and the magnificent 
“AVE MARIA” (Pray'r In The Twilight) . . . 


.». FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, LTD., for the sole American rights to your 
resplendent Standard and Educational Catalog . . . 


.» ALFRED LENGNICK & CO., LTD., for the sole American rights to your 
world-renowned Standard and Educational Catalog... 








.. and our many other friends whom we have been visiting with overseas 
... and to all our many music industry associates in America. We hope 
the NEW Year brings many NEW Friendships. 


Jack aud Ting Mills 


SLEIGH RIDE 


Lersy Anderson's PICTURESQUE MUSIC with Wctehell Parceh's VIVID LYRICAL SETTING 
. «and a@ SPLENDID ARRAY OF RECORDS 











G AN OVER-NIGHT SENSATION ~ 


ABAl 


You’ll all be singing this 
fast-rising novelty song 


EVERY RECORD A GREAT RECORD 














WIDELY PROGRAMMED — 
Gimmy WeHugh's All-Time Favorite 


2 More Popular Than Ever 


, | DON’T MIND 
LIE BEING ALL ALONE 


(When I'm All Alone With You) 
French Tithe “BOLERO” 





YOUR FAVORITE FOR MANY YEARS TO COME — 









it’s beauty will live forever 


Top Records by Top Artists — 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. BERNIE POLLACK, Prof, Mgr. 


6533 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. e 64. E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MILLS MUSIC, LTD., 24 Great Pulteney St., London W. 1, England — 


SIDNEY MILLS, Gen. Prof. Mgr 
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SONGS FOR SALE 





VAUGHN MONROE SHOW 
MORTON DOWNEY SHOW 


JACK BERCH SHOW 


FRANK SINATRA SHOW 





ROBERT ‘Q’s MATINEE 
EARL WRIGHTSON SHOW 
VAN CAMP LITTLE SHOW 
JIMMY CARROLL SHOW 
FREDDIE ROBBINS SHOW 
ROBERT Q. LEWIS SHOW 


ED SULLIVAN 


COLUMBIA KECORDS 


CHRISTMAS 
BLESS THIS HOUSE 





WHERE DO I GO FROM HERE 


REMEMBER ME 


(I'm the One Who Loves You) 
WHY FIGHT THE FEELING 
CRYING MYSELF TO SLEEP 





a 


P| 


LOVE MEANS LOVE 
CHERRY PIE OUGHT TO BE YOU 


NH puet with FRANK SINATRA =A 





f 


1270 Sixth Avenue 





ie 
YOU'RE IN LOVE MARRYING FOR LOVE 
THE PLACE THAT I WORSHIP 
THE HOUSE OF SINGING BAMBOO 


NeeDuet with GUY MITCHELLeaeen 4 


Exclusive Management: 


JOE SHRIBMAN 


New York 20 


Publicity: DAVID O. ALBER ASSOCIATES, MIKE AMES 


1950 Best-Sellers 
*Variety’s’ compilation of the 
top 1950 Sheet Music Best- 
Sellers and Dr. John G. Peat- 
man’s list of the Most Per- 
formed Songs on Radio will be ” 
published in next week’s issue. 


Concert Mors. Still Beef 
About High Artist Fees; 
Adopt Fair Trade Code 


Local concert managers, attend- 
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'the National Assn. of Concert Man- 
were still | 


|that though Lanza is a pic name, | 
(he still isn’t a big pic star, while | 


‘has his problems and heartaches, 


i|lane that leads to Hitland. 


ing the third annual convention of 





agers in N. Y. recently, 
beefing about high artist fees and 
slipping attendance, and mulling 
ways of combatting them. Man- 
agers canvassed admitted that biz 
thus far ‘for 1950-51 looks better 
than a vear ago, when it dropped 
from 5° to 30° off normal. AIl- 
though it’s too early to gauge the 
full season, biz is off only 5° on 
the average so far, with only one 
or two bad spots, like Rochester, 
as exceptions. 

Many artist fees, however, are 
held to be out of line, and a man- 
ager’s committee has been hud- 
dling with N. Y. talent bureaus to 
try and cut them down. Impre- 
sarios are particularly riled by de- 
mands from one or two artists, or 
their managers, which they feel 


unwarranted. One such is Mario | 


Lanza, who is asking $2,500 against 
60° for a concert. Managers claim 


in the concert field he isn’t the 
established artist or draw that a 
Jan Peerce or James Melton, for 
instance, is. Their feeling is that 
a $1,500 against 60° fee is fair. 
(Lanza, however, has just been 
booked for a two-month tour this | 
winter, mainly at his original | 
$2,500 against 60° fee. See sep- | 
arate story.) | 
Managers also admit that their 
industry is one of the most chaotic, 
but claim they’ve made a good! 
deal of progress since forming | 
their association three years ago. 
For the first time in concert his- 
tory, a code of ethics was adopted | 
at the convention, covering fair | 
competition; good faith and ethical | 
standards; contractual obligations: 
cancellation, postponements and 
delays in appearances, ete. Code 
was recommended by a special | 
committee chairmanned by Julius 
Bloom, director of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts & Sciences. 











Listen, You Dope | 
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—jts their investment that starts 
a song— it’s their gamble—and it’s 
the faith in the raw material that 
makes a hit possible. But, a writer 


too, and often spends many years 
searching for that will-o’-the-wisp 
When 
he finally gets there, can you blame 
him for wanting to get all the} 
revenue possible from the sale of 
his song? Briefly, it’s our head- 
ache as well as yours ... and one 
that cannot be cured with aspirin. 

Having spent a quarter of a cen- 
tury as a music counter demon- 
strator, song plugger, illustrated 
slide singer, vaudeville performer, 
radio pioneer, film and show writer 
and now TV—but essentially as a 
songwriter—may I put in my 2c 
worth and address the young 
writers who are trying to wed the 
words and music of today and the 
future. Just as inevitable as it 
is for the world to keep revolving 
just so inevitable it is that in your 
hands lies the future of our music 
industry. There’s no reason fot 
writers to be portrayed as screy 
balls and odd character It «till 
goes that our industry can be on!) 
as strong as its weakest link If 
we want respect, we have to earn 
it. 











THE WINTER SENSATION ! 


SLEIGH 
RIDE 
1951's Top Noisemaker ! 


HULLABALOO 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway © New York 19 











“Toie- Wnlatgar, 


is the instrument I’ve been 


waiting for.°° 
Lawrence Welk 


the "Champagne Maestro” 


Lawrence Welk, shown here at the console of the new Wurlitzer 
Organ recently purchased for his home, 1s currently featured 
on the Miller High Life program, ABC network. 


“Tt’s a wonderful instrument,” said Lawrence Welk, “the 
first organ I’ve ever played that permits so many of the 
‘champagne’ effects I like to put into music. 

“Its lively action, range of tone and great variety of 
orchestral voices make it a splendid instrument for the 
professional, an ideal choice for places of public entertain- 
ment. I really enjoy playing it at home.” 

See and hear this new Wurlitzer Organ. Two full 61-note 
keyboards, 25-note pedal clavier, more than 1000 different 
tonal colors. And it’s the lowest-priced standard two-manual 
organ you can buy. 

The Series 30 illustrated is only one of the complete line 
of Wurlitzer Organs. When are you going to hear them? 


Se ee ee aa a eee 


i The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company | 


| Dept. V, North T da, N. Y. | 
WuRLIIZER ° ee | 


lease eee me free illustrated and descriptive | 


World's lerg akers of Orgons and Pianos 








ten an tienes : beck on the Wurlitzer Organ. 
s Name__ | 
Forcom p: ele informatio Ny | SE eR eT Ca a | 
mail the coupon. | 
! ee ee | 











SEASON’S GREETINGS | 


from 


“Uncle” NICK CARRANO 


and the 





ADAM RECORDS’ GANG 


AL JELANE 

AL NOBEL 

ARNOLD STANG 

BOBBY COLT 

DAVID and 
DOROTHY PAIGE 


DICK MERRICK and 
CATHY ALLEN 


DOLORES BROWN 
ENZO DeMOLA 


FAYE PARKER and 
BILLY HINDS 


FOUR JACKS and a JILL = ROSALIND PAIGE 
GEORGE SCHREIER RUSS VINCENT 
FREDDIE BARTHOLOMEW SELMA RICH 

HENRY KELLOGG SIDNEY ASCHER 
JERRY LIPSKIN SHERIFF SOB DIXON 
JIMMY CANNADY THE SATISFIERS 
JIMMY ROMA TONY LEMBO 


JOE VIGNA 

JOHN CIPRIANO 
JOHNNY DEE TRIO 
JOHNNY GUARNIERI 
JOSE CORTEZ 
MONICA BOYAR 

N. R. CARRANO, Pres. 


PAUL TAUBMAN and 
TONY COLUCCI 


PEGGY OWEN 
RAY ROTH 
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RE SNORT EL OSE NTIS 














Rumba) 





BY HECK (4 New Recordings) 
MANHATTAN (Rodgers and Hart) 
BLUES MY NAUGHTY SWEETIE GIVES TO ME 
JUNGLE DRUMS (Ernesto Lecuona) 
HONEYMOON (Kay Starr’s Capitol Hit) 
NIGHTINGALE (3 New Records) 
MONTMARTRE ROSE (Tommy Lyman) 
MIAMI BEACH RUMBA (Best American 


Everyone knows these 
famous Marks stand- 


ards. 


MARIA LA O (Ernesto Lecuona) 
TOYMAKER’S DREAM (3 New Records) 
TANGO OF ROSES (Top Tango) 

OUR FINEST HOUR (Robert Stolz) 

LILL! MARLENE (G. |. Favorite) 

MAMA DON’T WANT NO PEAS AN’ RICE 


They need no 
introduction. 





dalucia) 
Worm 
(Quiereme Mucho) 


@ Jazz Me Blues 


AN’ COCOANUT OIL 


(Kid Favorite) 


Parade of the Wooden Soldiers © | 
Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now © Peanut Vendor ® in 
the Good Old Summer Time © The Breeze and | (An- 

© There'll Be Some Gtunges Made © Giow 
© Paper Doll 
@® Ballin’ the Jack © EI Rancho 
Grande ® Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight ® Poinciana 
® Song of the Islands © Amapola 
® Ida, Sweet as Apple Cider 
Day Made ® My Shawl ® Mama Inez, and countless others 


BUT — when it comes to other HITS WE'RE REALLY LOADED!! 


As a Christmas bonanza for our friends here and abroad, we are listing some of our other 
great tunes—not as famous perhaps as the ones above—but prize potentials on the hit market 


LET’S DANCE (Benny Goodman’s Theme) 
IN THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


® Play Fiddle Play © Yours 


© What a Diff'rence a 











EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA Bldg., Radio City, New York 

















1950 Saw Indies Emerge 
With 5 Top Disk Sellers 


their relatively small 
operation. independent 
companies in 1950 man- 
aged to buck the majors with at 
the that 
broke during the year. This con- 
trasted 1949, when 
labels on the verge of building a 
hit number were smothered by a 
major release of the same tune. In 
addition, indie companies in 1950 
were not only responsible for the 
revival of such tunes as ‘“Be- 
witched”’, but also cued the come- 
back of the old piano rolls, dead 
for nearly 30 years. 

Also evidenced in 1950 was the 
increasing tendency of the indies, 


Despite 
scale ot 
record 
bestsellers 


least five of 


from smaller 








SHAKESPEARE sac¢ 
\ gg “THE PLAY'S THE THING” 














Hear PHIL HARRIS on RCA Victor 
‘ = SHOLLIS MUSIC, -INC..: 
*129 W. 52nd’St., NY. C 





primarily active in specialized 


such as blues, rhythm and 
hillbilly, to invade the pop field. 
Particularly standout in this aspect 
were King, Jubilee and National 
tecords. Another outstanding fac- 
tor of the past vear in the small- 


fields 


label field was the radical LP 
price slash effected by Reming- 
ton Records in May. Company’s 


price reduction ranged to 60°> be- 
low the list tab established by the 
major companies, 

The quintet of hit tunes re- 
leased by the indies last vear teed 
off with Dick Todd's waxing of 
“Daddy's Little Girl” tor Rainbow. 
This was followed by another Rain- 
bow disk, “Music, Music, Music.” 
Number, recorded for the diskery 
by Eddie “Piano” Miller, man- 


aged to hold its own though Te- 
resa Brewer's followup recording 


for London Records took consider- 
able play away from it. Next on 
the list was one of the season's top 
clicks, Eileen Barton’s National re- 
cording of “Bake a Cake.” 

The other two platters were not 
only hits, but also resulted in ma- 
jor company action relative to 
both numbers. Tunes were Abbey 
Records’ “Piano Roll Blues” and 
Tower Records’ “Bewitched.” 
Former was recorded by Lawrence 
“Piano Roll” Cook. while latter 
was turned out by Bill Snyder. The 


Abbey recording paved the way for 


an all-out 


revival of piano roll 
music, while Snyder's 88ing on the 
Tower disk spurred numerous re- 
cordings by other companies and 
resulted in the tune drawing a 
bigger public response than when 
originally issued in the early "40s. 

The move by indies into the pop 
field was highlighted near the end 
of the past year by National's sign- 
ing of Kate Smith. Other pop art- 
ists brought into National's fold 
last vear included Miss Barton and 
Danny Scholl. Latter, a legit per- 
former, appeared on Broadway re- 
cently in “Texas, L’il Darlin’.” Si- 
multaneous with her engagement at 
the Maisonette of the Hotel St. 


tegis, N. Y., a few months ago, 
songstress Margaret Phelan was 


inked by King Records. Other new 
editions last year to that diskery’s 
limited pop artist lineup included 
singer Bettie Clooney and vocalist 
Bob Haymes. Former is Rosemary 
Clooney's sister, while latter is 
Dick Haymes’ brother. Jubilee also 
broke into the pop picture with the 
pacting last year of singers Sylvia 
Froos and Dick Brown. Latter vo- 
cals on the “Stop the Music” airer, 
While the gal, in plattering for the 
company. made her first waxing in 
17 years. 

| Reached Sales Limit | 


Reasons for the hypoing of indie 
pop talent lists, one company at- 
tested, was that it felt it had 
reached the sales limit in special- 
ized selling, and the only possible 
additional revenue would have to 
come trom pop sales. It was also 
pointed out by another source that 
if an indie is first with a hot num- 
ber it can rake in more coin than 


| Jump 


would be possible in a_ limited 
field. The income, it noted, 
can still be big even if the majors 
on the number with name 
artists. Though competition from 
the majors on a hot number keeps 
the indies from realizing the full 
profit they might if given an open 
road, they still can come out on 
the black side of the ledger with 
an impressive take. This is at- 
tributed, partially, to the low cost 
of overhead the indies have to 
meet in comparison with the ma- 
jors, 

As for Remington's price 
though diskery doesn’t bat 
same league as the majors, its en- 
try into the low-priced field) was 
looked upon by the majors, at that 
time, as a potential threat, in that 
other small diskeries following suit 
might swing a sizeable portion of 
trade away from them, possibly 
eventually forcing principal labels 
to make protective cuts. However, 
Remington's move doesn’t seem to 
have taken too much trade away 
from the majors and other regular- 
priced indies since, instead of a re- 
duction, there was a general indus- 
try-wide hike of 15e¢ in the LPs as 
the year ended. Remington also 
had to raise its LP prices. Com- 
pany hiked the tab on its 10-ineh 
Classical LPs from $1.99 to $2.19 
and its 12-inch LP Classicals from 
$1.49 to $1.69 Diskery’s 10-inch 
pop LPs were raised from 99¢ to 
$1.29. 

Company, which puts out 78 rpm 
records at the regular list price, 
followed the majors in lifting its 
tab on the standard-speed platters 
10¢ However, even though Rem- 
ington doesn’t appear to be cutting 


Was 


cut, 
in the 


into major company sales, diskery, 
with the inauguration of its low- 
price policy, evidenced a tremend- 
ous rise in profits. Waxery, later 
in the year, made another move to 
take away some of the major com- 
pany trade. Outfit added classical 


talent to its comparatively une 
known list of artists. Pacted by 
the firm were pianist Simon Ba- 


rere; composer-pianist Ernest Von 
Dohnanyi and violinist Albert 
Spalding. 





‘Oldest Disk’ Contest 


As a hypo to its Richard Hayes- 


Kitty Kallen disking of “Get Out 
Those Old Records,” Mercury 


Records is staging a nationwide 
contest to find the oldest playable 


phonograph record. 
Contest will be worked on a na- 
tional and local scale, with Mer- 


cury handling national side and dis- 
tributors working on the local end. 
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His Tail 
Would Shine 
Like a 
Neon Sign 
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Seasons Greetings 
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PROUDLY PRESENTS 


) Haevificent Long Play Records == 


Alfred Newman 


’ And The Hollywood Symphony Orchestra 
GEORGE GERSHWIN'S 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 
oa MOTION PICTURE MUSIC 


Conducted by the composer, ALFRED NEWMAN 


A Letter To Three Wives, Song Of Bernadette, 
Wuthering Heights, The Razor’s Edge, 
All About Eve, Pinky 


12 inch $4.85 MG20037 


INVITATION TO THE DANCE 


. Banjo And Fiddle (Krell—arr. Powell) 

. 2nd Prelude (Gershwin—arr. Hagen) 

. Ritual Fire Dance (de Falla) 

. Vienna Beauties (Zeihrer—arr. de Packh) 

. Dance Of The Buffoons (Rimsky-Korsakoff ) 
. Jamaican Rhumba (Benjamin—arr. Spencer ) 


INVITATION TO THE BALLET 





MG 20036 . Overture “Royal Scandal” (Newman) 


. Waltz Of The Flowers (from “Nutcracker 
Suite”) (Tchaikowsky ) 
. Swan Lake—Intro to 3rd Act (Tchaikowsky ) 
. Sailors Dance (from “Red Poppy”) (Gliere) 
. Overture “ Sleeping Beauty” (Tchaikowsky ) 
. Can Can (from “Gaite Parisienne’’ ) 
(Offenbach) 


12 inch $4.85 
MG 20036 














Sophie Tucker 


Her Latest and Greatest 
Spicy Saucy Songs 


MR. SEIGEL 
I'M LIVING ALONE AND I LIKE IT 
MAKE ’EM SAY PLEASE 


NEVER LET THE SAME DOG 
BITE YOU TWICE 


HORSE PLAYING PAPA 


MY DREAM 


a dramatic and musical masterpiece of 
Sophie Tucker’s half century in show business. 


MG 20035 


Musical Selections Include: 
In The Good Old Summertime, Doing The 
Grizzly Bear, Waiting For the Robert E. Lee, | 
What Do You Want To Make Those Eyes At 
Me For, Darktown Strutters Ball, My Yid- 
dishe Momme, If He’s Good Enough To 
Fight For His Country, Some Of These Days 


Orchestra Directed By Harry Geller 


Special Material Copyrighted by Jack Yellen 
Narration by Mason Adams 


12 inch $4.85 MG20035 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 12-INCH 78 RPM ALBUM 
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A Happy Year to all my triends 


JULE 


STYNE 























. - Star-s Studded 








gs on “3 Little Fishies.” Prac- 
everyone in Hollywood got 

into the vocalizing act except 
Boris Karloff—and he’s making up 
for lost time now in “Peter Pan 
Record stores across the nation 
were bombarded with comedy rou- 
tines by Amos & Andy, “Burns & 
Allen Laurel & Hard) the 
“voices” of Popeye, Betty Boop 
and Mickey’ Mouse, and imper- 
sonations by Florence Desmond 


,ankhead), Cissie Loftus (C 


aruso 


and Richard Haydn (a fish 

You never know what lies in 
store when you start rummaging 
through a pile of out-of-print 


phonograph platters. Take some 


of the popular orchestra disks of a 
few vears back, for instance. Wipe 
off the dust, squint at the fine 
print on the label giving the name 
of the band vocalist and, lo and 
behold, you'll aften find such “un- 
knowns” handling the lyrics as 
Alice Faye, Janet Blair, Mary 
Martin, Lena Horne, Anthony 
(Tony) Martin, Kenneth (Kenny) 
Baker, Ella Logan, Betty Hutton, 


- Continued from page 











A GREAT STANDARD 


SWEET 


LITTLE 
YOU 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 








Memory Lane | 








218 — -_ 
Mary Jane Walsh and Fred Mc- 
Murray, 

Scenes from old movies, re- 
corded directly from the sound 
racks. are a lot of fun tc listen 
to About a dozen years ago a 
couple of small British and Aus- 
tralian phonograph compinies 
issued a series of disk of this tvpe 
known as “Voices of the Stars” 
and “Motion Picture Memories.” 
These featured brief excerpts 
from such fondly - remembered 
flickers as “Mata Hari” (Garbo), 
“Libeled Lady” (Harlow), “Dim- 
ples Shirley Temple), “Sunny- 
side Up” (Janet Gaynor), ‘Vol- 
taire” (George Arliss), “It Hap- 
pened One Night” (Gable-Colbert), 
“One Night of Love” (Grace 
\Mloore “The Guardsman” (the 
Lunts’ only pic), “Morning Glory” 
Hepburn), “Romeo and Juliet” 
the balcony scene with Norma 


Shearer), “Of Human Bondage” 


(‘Bette Davis-Leslie Howard), “‘The 
Champ” (Beery-Cooper), “The 
Thin Man” (Powell-Loy) and 


“Arrowsmith” (Helen Hayes- 
Ronald Colman). 

Many years before this 
tionary experiment,” however, top 
legit stars were busy preserving 
scenes from their greatest dramatic 
triumphs on wax. And so it is 
that today we may hear Edwin 
Booth in “Hamlet” and “Othello” 
(on 2 cylinder disks recorded al- 
most 60 years ago as a birthday 
present for his daughter, Edwina), 
Otis Skinner & Viola Allen in 
“The Merchant of Venice”; Sothern 
& Marlowe in “As You Like It”; 
Forbes-Robertson in “Henry VIIL”; 
Ada Rehan in “The Country Girl’ 
Beerbohm-Tree as Svengali in 
“Trilby”; Joseph Jefferson in “Rip 
Van Winkle”; John Barrymore in 
the “To Be or Not to Be” soliloquy; 


“revolu- 


Coq n as “Cyrano”; and Sarah 
Bernhardt in scenes from “Samiri- 
rine “Phedre and “L’Aiglon.”’ 
Miss Bernhardt’s Hamlet (surely 
one of the strangest Melancholy 
Danes since Richard Burbage’s 
original bald, bearded, pot-bellied 
interpretation is not available. 
At least I've never been able to 
find a copy. Nor have I been any- 
more successful in tracking down 
a record, the final scene from 
“Magda.” rumored to have been 
made in Italy by Eleanora Duse. 
Dramatic | 
Other particularly rewarding 
items in the field of dramatic re- 


cordings include Ellen Terry 
Ophelia’s Mad Scene from Ham- 
let). Sybil Thorndyke - Lewis Cas- 
son (Macbeth), Walter Hampden 


Rivals.” Frank Bacon in 
Julia Nielson and Fred 


in “The 
“Lightnin’,” 


Terry recreating a climactic mo- 
ment from “The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel,” John Gielgud in Priestley’s 
musical-comedy “The Good Com- 
pani ooo Constance Collier in 
Maugham’s “Our Betters” (a truly 
great pon performance), Edith 
Evans in the interview scene from 
Wilde’s “Importance of Being 


Gertrude Lawrence & 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. reprising 
the Clemence Dane dialog and 
Richard Addinsell score from 
“Moonlight Is Silver,” and two ex- 
cerpts from “Murder in Mayfair” 
with Edna Best and the author, 
Ivor Novello. 

Victorien Sardou, Sacha Guitry, 
Bernard Shaw (reading his wonder- 


Earnest,” 


ful essay, “Spoken English and 
Broken English’), J. B. Priestley, 
Emlyn Williams and Tennessee 


Williams are other dramatists who 
have stepped before the recording 
mike at one time or another. One 
might even descend to the level, 
I suppose, of listening to a drama 
critic — London's James Agate — 
expounding on the pleasures and 
perils of play reviewing 
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January 2ist. Metropolitan Opera House, 


DUKE 
ELLINGTON 


Presents 


Musie of the Third Dimension 
With Fourth Dimensional Overtones 


New York 
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confident we can take all the hun- 
dreds of new acts and routines that 
are daily offered to us in television 
out west of the Hudson and try 
them out and then break them in 
over local stations. This would not 
only help improve local television 
programming but would give us a 
great reservoir from which to fill 
network television’s never-ending 
quest for new faces, new acts, new 
personalities 

I frankly has 


Television, admit, 


given us our greatest opportunity 
in this respect. We have brought 
great radio personalities, whose 
voices were known to millions 
which never saw them, into televi- 
sion where they could be seen as 
well as heard. Television, like- 
wise, has given us a great new 


testing field for new ideas and new 
creations in the entertainment 
world. At the same time televi- 
sion has had a beneficial effect on 
radio because it has spurred that 
medium to new efforts and new 
heights of showmanship. You all 
know, for instance, what a great 
tonic the outstanding success of 
“The Big Show” has been on the 


; Whole radio medium. 


We have a responsibility here to 
help the artist understand fully 
and in sufficient time what a 
change in public taste or the devel- 
opment of a new medium means to 
him and to us. Such changes can’t 
be accomplished in a day but must 
be carefully timed. I am thinking in 
this respect of Eddie Cantor, Bob 
Hope, Jack Benny, Milton Berle, 
Jimmy Durante, Edgar Bergen, Ed 
Wynn, Sid Caesar and the many 
others who didn’t plunge into tele- 


vision overnight but made their 
entries after careful study of the 
new medium. The Tesult was a 


solid and instantaneous success. It 
proved they could master this new 
medium as they have all the 
It also proved that they 
busines 


others 
are good 


who the 


smen undet 


business side of show 


stand 
business, 


These are my ABC's of artist re- 
lations, and they're the ABC's of 
show business as a whole. This is 
the human side of our business 
which too often gets crowded out 
by the glamour of the moment and 


a short-range view. 


Hits Discordant Note 


Omaha. 
Dissension within Omaha Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians Local 


70, which has been simmering for 
some time, broke into the open 
sufficiently last week to have the 
national union send two investi- 
gators here. They are Elmer Hub- 
bard of San Francisco and W., B. 
Hooper of Elkhart, Ind. 

Central figure in the dispute is 
President Harold Black of the 
Omaha union, who has been at 
loggerheads with elements of the 
organization for some time. Com- 
plaints were filed against Black by 
some members of the local, 

It’s understood that fines of up 


to $1,000 have not been uncommon 
in Local 70. 








SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


MEYER 
DAVIS’ 
MUSIC 


Orchestras Extraordinary 
* 


MEYER DAVIS THEATRICAL 
ATTRACTIONS 


* 
Offices 
NEW YORK 
119 West 57th Street 
& 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Bellevue Stratford 
a 
WASHINGTON 
719 13th Street, N. W. 














ABELES & 
Season’s 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| 25th Anniversary at at the Palmer House 
| RALPH GINSBURGH 
and His Concert Ensemble 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 

| LONDON RECORDS - 


JAMES H. MARTIN, INC. 


2614 W. North Avenue, Chicago 





EPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
EVerglade 4-6500 | 
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Chi’s “Town Tattler’ Recalls Some Paris--Broadway’s Beachhead 
Windy City Nitery Lore 


erican) 
Chicago 


(Chicago Herald Am 














They talk about the old days in 
Cicero, when Ralph Capone Was 
running the Cotton Club and the 
celebrities of the nation ust t 

) there LO! 
Tur na ex 
cite e! | 
Cottor ( ub 
\ a bright 
pot oO the 
Proll D on 
eta 
During this 
period there 
Was a Snow 
playing the 
loop, Earl Car- 
Nate Gross roll’s Sketch 
Book.”’ notable 


mostly for a blackout which repro- 


duced the painting of Whistler's 
mother on the stage For a brief 
minute the audience was allowed 
to look at hei Then the sweet 
little mother turned her face to 


the audience and let go with one 
oud, raucous Bronx chee 

A Russian countess was in the 
( t of “Sketch Book.” She had an 

perious manne ind a demand 
ng WV Whenever she'd hear ot 
something new she’s pound 
table and sav: “I vant one right 
a\ ta 

Well. this night she was invited 
to the Cotton Club. The boys had 
quite a time ribbing her. She kept 


demanding things. The boys were 


right generous Finally they de- 
cided to build her up for some- 
thing svecial. They told her about 
that new drink, “the Mickey Finn.” 


“T vant one right away,” said the 
Countess 

She got one, and the boys called 
a cab and sent her back to town. 
She was a very sick girl that night 
The boys never again enticed her 


to Cicero. She'd had enough of 
that 

Now about the ‘Mickey Finn.” 
It long has been alleged to be a 


Chicago product, originating in a 
South State Street saloon owned 
by by a doughty gentleman named 
Michael Finn, who devised it to 
handle belligerent drinkers when- 
ever they appeared. 

Nightclubs are supposed to have 
originated in Chicago. The deft 
touch of Mike Fritzel, now owner 
of a sedate and popular Loop res- 
taurant that bears his name, stands 
out in the development of these 
bistros. 

Originally table singers supplied 
the only entertainment. They 
serenaded you with torch songs 
and received gratuities for making 
vou ery in your beer. Fritzel had 
these “mimi” singers at the Ar- 
sonia, on West Madison Street, 
where the younger socialities got 
their first taste of night life. But 
the west side could not keep 
Fritzel. He was a downtown guy, 
and his Friars Inn, later, was the 
gathering place for the elite as 
well as Prohibition badmen, who 
sometimes showed hov tough they 
were by shooting at each other. 


Tall erect Mike Fritzel kept 
them in their place. Mike later 
had an interest in the Midnight 


Frolics, on 22nd Street, and opened 
the Club Royale, on Wabash Ave., 
next door to the once famous 
Moulin Rouge Cafe. Barney Frank- 
lin owned the latter place, in the 
good old days when you could sell 
6 pieces of ice and a bottle of 
ginger ale for $5. Later, Franklin 


owned the swank Kit Kat Club, 
on EF. Chicago Ave., but lost it to 


“Piggy” Joyce on a roll of dice. 
Mike Fritzel went on to the Chez 


Paree, which had been the Chez 
Pierre and was owned in _ the 
earlier days by Pierre Nuuytens, 
the artist. With Fritzel in this ven- 
ture, which began in 1932, was 
Joey Jacobson, who still is his part- 
ner in the Loop restaurant. They 
sold the Chez to a group headed 


by David Halper less than a year 
azo. The Chez Paree is one of the 
nation’s most famous nightclubs, 
due to the astuteness of Fritzel and 
Jacobson. 
| Strippers 
“Siriptease’” was old stuff in 
burlesque, when Lou Nathan made 
it the big attraction at his 606 
Club, on S. Wabash Ave. The most 
famous alumna of this tinseled 
palace for the stay-up late set, is 
Carrie Finnell, now showing her 
wares at the Club Lido on the 
Champs-Elysees in Paris. 
O!ldtimers tell me the first Chi- 


By NATE GROSS 


cago cabaret of 
Lauder Box” 
on N. Clark 
cently dimmed 


ocated 


record was “The 
‘nee Lauderbach’s) 
Street, where the re- 
French Casino is 
1900 the San Souci, 
variety of other 
and Cottage 

White City 
th side, Dan Blanco (who 
ed Rush St.’s Club Ala- 
entertainel 


duced the famous “Tan 


later 


opened al ov 


1OQ? { 
bYU. rt 


ana intr 
nenbaum 
nenbaum? Ja, es ist ein ft 
baum”) which has va 
words and thought as ye 
by. 


song ist eS ja ein tan- 
innen- 
ried in 
went 


too 


ars 


Buskers 

Joe Frisco, Benny Fields and 
others who later became famous 
did their “buskin’”’ in the bistros 
along Wabash and 22d _=s street 
then the heart of the tenderioin 
Buskin’”’’ was dancit and n 
Ing fol dimes and quarters 
dropped into a tin 
At the Washington Care, at Adams 
ind Wabash, Frank Tapscot, first of 


can 


the coon-shoutel introduced 
“T Wish I Had a G r} States 
Rest nt Dior . < WN \ on sit ite 
S on I e t to tea 
ture ( h ! Then there 
was the perennial Co'lege Inn 
started bv the father of the famou 
Ernie Byfield 

There was the b'ack-and-tan 
cvcle, at Joe Glaser’s Sunset Cafe 
at the Pekin Inn, more recently 


station. and at Al Tier- 
Plant 


a police 


ney s ation Club. Josephine 
Baker, now the top star of 1 
Follies Bergere in Pat S 
line girl at the Sunset ind Cab 
Calloway started there as a Sing- 


ing waiter 

The Roval Gardens, at 31st and 
Cottage Grove, featured the grand- 
daddy of jazz. King Oliver, and 
plaving second trumpet was Louis 
Satchmo Armstrong, who at 50 
living legend of American 
Johnny Dodds. another jazz 
and Lil 
then married to Louie 


is a 
music 
great, played the clarinet 
Armstrong, 
played the piano 
On the west side a group of 
kids attending Austin High School 
and Hull House started the world 
famous Chicago school of jazz. and 
contributed many men of music— 
like Benny Goodman, Gene Krupa, 
Bud Freeman and Jimmy McPart- 
land. Earl (Father) Hines’ orches- 
tra was one of the most popular 
on the south side. Now he plays 
piano for the great Louie Arm- 
strong. The legendary Bix Beider- 
becke walked in and out of this 
jazz age. 
Palmer, 


Bee 
“Ukelele ke” 


Gilda 
Cliff 


and 
are 


Grey 
Edwards 


Mike Fritzel alumni from. the 
Arsonia. By the way, Fritzel’s 
landlord in those days was Ernest 


Ricketts. now owner of the Chi- 
cago ave. restaurant which is an 
after-midnight rendezyous fol 
stagefolk Kdgar Bergen and 
Charlev MeCarthy made their first 
public bow at the Chez Paree 

The Andrews Sisters then 
voungsters from Minneapolis, made 
their Chicago bow as unknowns 
at Louis Falkenstein’s Hi-Hat 
Club on Rush street 

Family Spots 

Big spots like the  Rainbo 

Gardens, at Clark & Lawrence, 


and the 
Grace & 


Fred Mann, 
Gardens, at 
Broadway, catered to the family 
trade. Fatty Arbuckle, after 
Hollywood fiasco, tried to make a 


owned by 
Marigold 


his 


comeback at the Rainbo Ted 
Lewis got his start at the old 
Edelwels Gardens. on the south 
de. The Blue Ribbon occupied an 
entire block at Clark & Kinzie 
The oldest continuous nightclub 
in town is the Club Alabam, where 
I ie South’s famed violin. at- 
ted old from gold coast au- 
dience he Vine Gardens, on 
North ave. near Ogden, has been 
n existence for almost 30 years 
Freddie Train’s, in the redlight 
district, attracted many sightseers 
But no place in that district got 
s much attention as Colisimo’s 
whe tradition reigned long afte! 
the violent demise of handsome 
I J Colisimo. It was located 


on S. Wabash ave., near 


22d street, 


nd the finest tolks in town went 
there It was the hangout to 
world-famed celebrities Enrico 
Caruso used to come there, and 
somet he would Shake the 
cl ic portals with high notes 
rhis was reciprocal When 
Caruso appeared in Chicago, Big 
Jim bought many tickets. and gave 
them to the bovs and girls of the 
tenderloin, and sent them down 
to the opera house to applaud 


Besides high class music in caba- 
rets, Colisimo contributed some- 
thing else to the history ot our city. 
It was he who brought Johnny Tor- 
rio to Chicago as a bodyguard. Tor- 
rio brought Al Capone from Brook- 
lvn as an assistant bodyguard. After 
Prohibition set in, Torrio§ abdi- 
cated, leaving Capone as the sole 


ruler of Chicago’s, and perhaps 
the nation’s, underworld. 
Thus began an era written of 


in many books, portrayed in many 
motion pictures and stage produc- 
tions ... a fabulous era which 
one would believe was the wildest 
of fiction—unless he himself was 
there to witness it. 
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Currently 
Milwaukee, 
TV show, 

The 
thein 
cuit. 


playing a return 
the Roberts have 
“WHAT'S ON YOUR 
humerous style 
long time 


Thev have an enviable record 


and 


LUCILLE and EDDIE ROBERTS 
engagement at 
recently 

MIND?” 
informal 
favorites among guests of the hotel and supper club cir- 





Hiotel Schroeder in 
work on their own 


the 
completed 


manner of the Roberts have made 


for playing many return engagements 


in such spots as the Hotel Picrre, New York City, The Statler Hotel chain, 


Roosevelt Hioiel, New Orleans 
On January 15th they 
for four weeks Pres 


aay Lior agencies 


etc 


relations: 


return to the Radio Club in Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


Kave-Hall Associates, Booking: All 


By TED HUDES 


During the past year I went to Europe where I spent several months 
‘working and revisiting the Old Continent. I had not been in Europe 
for 10 years. The Continent where I was born and spent 30 years of 
my life had changed quite a bit. 

I was amazed to find France, and Paris especially, so different, and 
yet, by the same token, still the same old city where past and present 
are merged, and where the allure of a journey into the land of en- 
chantment holds the imagination of thousands of Americans streaming 
into this city vear after year. 


\s an American, I was interested, naturally, in discovering what a 
Frenchman thinks about Americans and America, in general. In the 
early 19th century, a Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville gave us a 
literary going-over. From his time until the present, the curiosity of 


many generations of Frenchmen has been inexhaustible Duhamel, 


Maurois, Celine, Cocteau, Sartre, de Bauvoir, Roy, Ayme’ presented 
us and our life, our customs and our heritage from many different 
points of viev The Frenchmen, being strongly individualistic, tried to 
portray us as “a mass nation” with mass psychosis Andre Beaupere, 
a talented painter, after a short visit to New York, produced a canvas 
of a metropolis he had explored only in his mind's eye Marcel 


Moloudji, a discovery of Jean Louis Barrault, published a novel. 
Souvenir de Barbarie”’ in which he depicts his revoit against 
“American tough school influence.” 

The truth is, that right now, the highly individualistic 
are under the influence of American theatre, movies. 


“En 
the 


Frenchmen 


music, radio, 


television and other forms of entertainment. It becomes immediately 
obvious to any American tourist in Europe, that the United States is 
today not only the leading political, economic and military power, but 
has also achieved in the field of entertainment a pre-eminence that 
cannot be challenged by any ether country in the world And this 
goes not only for Paris, but London, Brussels, Rome, Venice, Copen- 
hagen, Frankfurt, Vienna, Geneva, the Cote d'Azur and Lisbon as well. 

The tremendous impact of Broadway and Hollywood found its way 
not only to the Champs-Elysees, Montmartre and Pigalle, but is also 
seen and felt on the Left Bank of the Seine and the string of all Med- 
lterranean and Alpinian resorts When I was in Paris, a legion of 


French and Italian agents were afte 
Kaye, Jimmy 


lous offers for 


Bing Crosby, Jack Benny, Danny 
Durante and other top American entertainers with fabu- 
guest appearances. 

This is not only to satisfy the taste of the American tourist 
the managers of a nightclub in Paris confessed to me that 
\merican talent it was impossible to run a successful nitery 


One of 
without 


\nd please do not imagine that only the swanky places like Bal 
rabarin, Lido, Boeuf sur le Toit are under the overwhelming influence 
of the American way of night life Monsieur Dupont and Durand 


prefer American acts, 
period 
There are many 
Club,” “L’Abbaye,”’ 
goes on nightly 
It seems to 
versus 


4 
( 


American orchestras, American songs, American, 


places in the Latin 
“Jacobs Ladder.” 
until 5 o’clock in the 
that this whole 


“mass psychosis” 


Quarter, 
where the 
morning 

business of French individualism 
Was thoroughly exaggerated. How 
hen to explain the amazing success of the Reader's Digest in France, 
Where the French edition of this popular American magazine goes into 
more than 500,000 copies, the highest figure of any French publication? 


like the 
wildest 


“Kentucky 
jitterbugging 
me 


American 


I do not want to mention the less representative features of Amer- 
lcan life, like comics, Coca-Cola, American cigarets. quiz programs, 
Which are spreading through France But let me mention the fact 
that 


whereas the Comedie Francaise, the Opera, Odeon, Opera Comique 
are playing to virtually empty houses, 1t 
ticket for the French adaptation of “Streetcar Named Desire” with 
\rletty The French newspapers have reached a very low level. and 
to keep abreast with world events vou have to read the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
Formerly, Paris to me was always a way of life, and a way of living 
where one could be happy, even though poor. For many vears it pro- 
vided for me an essential element of human experience. ‘When I was 
young and a part of this Paris, the world was different. America was 
far away and I was sure that I belonged to Paris forever. But all this 
was put to flight. Today, I believe, the events, the war, and the post- 
war years have left its scars on Paris. Coming back after 10 years 
to Paris, I realized on the first day, and I was sure of this on the last 
day of my journey, that I belong somewhere else. . 


What I Don't Like About 
Our Show Business 


was impossible to secure a 








(Or the Life and Loves ef Sophie Tucker) 


People asking about 





my “feud” “Why, I met y 5 ars ¢ 
; : y, you 15 years ago in 
with Belle Baker (never was such Pes Moines.” 
© y » } ; " ry : ig 
a — honey chile.) The grandmother (72) who greets 
oung comedians doing their me, “! remember seeing vou at 
° 9 ° : 5 . . 
; _ act at Lindy’s. the Palace when I was a little 
_ S The untidy girl.” 
ai The city tough guy who wants 
he act who to protect me and says: “Anyone 


comes in year 


bothers you, kid, let me know!” 
after vear with 


The Boss who welcomes me with 





po er mMa- open arms and tells me the pre- 
 ,rie ; . i 
erial. ae ceding star didn’t do any business 
The infre- for him. 
quent times The miserable sport who is al- 
om When I am 


Ways giving me a horse that cant 








ae ce _ lose unless it breaks a leg. 

he “artist The promoter who is always 
Sophie Tucker . ag ee hold after me to “make a million dol- 
Ms liquot lars” by investi ir 5 
di é y investing in their setups. 
Pia hg cg for billing and The trunks and suitcases that 
eS ‘i never close when I’m rushing to 

rhe blase customer. make a train. 
| Last year’s costumes. The exuberant and _ slightly 
| A waiter dropping a trav of liquored patron, when introducing 
dishes ; me to his guests, places his lighted 
. _cigaret against my Florence Lustig 

After Saturday night’s three | gown. 

— a politician asking you to do The Hollywood producers who 
a benelit. insisted on making me a Marie 
Iwo hundred people every Sat- Dressler when for 45 years I've 
urday night asking for 


a ringside slaved to make the name of Sophie 


table when there's only 20 ring- Tucker. 
— — in the club. The many lovely chorines. in 
Ola : 


strangers somehow. or 
other manuevering themselves into 
my dressing room to O.K. their 
personal checks. (I figure the Rub- 
ber Industry during 
owes me $39,000.) 
The party I swear I never met 
before in my life—hailing me with, 
| “Sophie I bet you don’t remember 
me,” and when I agree they ar 


whom I've seen a promising future, 
wasting their time getting circles 
under their eyes. 

The inconsiderate ringside 
patrons who ‘blow cigar smoke 
while the star is singing a ballad. 

Acts who “dog it” when the 
house isn’t packed. 

The inevitable drunk who calls 
for “Melancholy Baby.” 


my career 
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Hit America’s Enemy With Ridicule 
And Satire; Use Laugh-Bombs 


By VICTOR BORGE 
This is my 10th birthday in the; Twain and Artemus Ward and Al 8teat difference between the two. 


United States. In those 10 years I 
have been asked one question in- 
sistently: “What have you discov- 
ered about the American sense of 
humor?” 

I learned 
that Americans laugh at the same 
things as people do in Copenhagen 
and Stockholm and Vienna—that 
humor and satire and ridicule are 
mu- 


almost immediately 


truly international, like most 


When I got off the Ameri- 
can Legion in New York—the last 
vessel to leave Petsamo, Finland, 
for the U. S. in 1940—I didn’t 
know the meaning of ham and eggs 
and almost starved. But my first 
date was in a Miami Beach night 
club and the people quickly got 
the drift of what I was saving and 
playing, exactly as they did in 
Europe That been true in 
every state where I have appeared. 

And since humor is international 
—and the Turks and Greeks, Hun- 


5.5. 


has 


garians and Belgians, French and 
Yugoslavians and South Ameri- 
eans can laugh at what we laugh 
at—we have a powerful weapon 
which we are definitely not using 
to the fullest in fighting the ene- 
mies of the United States and the 
United Nations. 


That weapon is the humor, satire 
and ridicule that can puncture the 


balloons of hot air coming from 
the Kremlin. 
Barbed, biting, hot wit can do 


the work.of armies. History proves 
that over and over. Just as Vol- 
taire helped change the course of 


history, the searching caricatures 
ot Low of Britain are worth his 
weight in pounds. ‘No joke.) 

rhis is the country of Mark 


_ Capp, the country of 
|Bierce and Will Rogers, of the 
/comic-strip and the quick-gag, of 
a lively sense of humor shared by 
statesmen and cabdrivers, quiz 
kids and waitresses. We are the 
country with the constant sense of 
humor that can penetrate iron cur- 
tains which A-bombs will not per- 
manently destroy. We have this 
priceless weapon and we fiddle 
with it while the world burns, in- 
stead of sharpening it to a point 
like a dagger and using it effective- 
ly. 

The Voice of America should be 
the most popular stage for Amer- 
ica’s ridicule and_= satire. We 
should be lined up waiting to fill 
the airwaves with laugh-bombs, 
with humorists, satirists and come- 
dians fighting the war just as the 
men in uniform do. Our carica- 
turists and cartoonists should fight 
with quills dipped in ridicule, and 
our essayists and humor writers 
should aim, with proper organiza- 
tion, at the Comintern’s weak spots 
as they rubber-stamp the down- 
trodden people who have fallen un- 
der their control. We should send 
out our wit in the native languages 
of the foreign lands and not only 
on the Voice of America but in 
newspapers and cartoons, in books 
and films delivered to those coun- 
tries. We have laughter that can 
crumble the Commie barricades. 

An organization of Laugh-Bombs 
Against the Commies, working with 
concentration toward a definite ob- 
jective, will create an explosive 
energy that is on the tips of our 
tongues and in the keys of our 
typewriters and on the ends of our 
pens. Bundles for Britain did a 
tremendous job. Why can’t we or- 
ganize the same way for Laugh- 
Bombs Against the Commies? 

I traveled with a bodyguard in 





Night Club Reviews 


Beacheomber. Miami | 


Miami Beach, Dec. 27. 
“Minsky’s Follies,” with Dardy 
Orlando, Carrie Finnell, Trudine, 
Maurine Calvert, The Zerbys (2) 
Los Gatos (3), Bobby Morris, Mur- 
ray Briscoe, Sam Gould, George | 
Moore, Line (18), Irving Barnett | 
Orch; produced by Harold Minsky; 
choreography by Arden-Fletcher; 
admission, $2-$3 plus tax (no mini- 
mun or cover). 


Harold Minsky has moved _ his 
glorified burlesque idea from the 
Colonial Inn stage up Hallandale 
way to the smaller confines of the 
Beachcomber, in the heart of 
\liami Beach, and looks to do okay 
With his admission and show policy. 


Though production values suf- 
ered, thanks to narrowing of the 
Stage confines, the overall idea of 
strip, comedy and novelty hits for 
solid reaction from the pavees. 

There's nothing subtie about the 
show, as regards the solo spots. 
Carrie Finnell, with her mammary 
manipulations, brings the full quota 
of gasps and giggles with her 
earthy projection of her physical- 
rhiythm ideas. Dardy Orlando is an 
attractive stripteuse who sets up 
a take-it-off routine to a Harem- 
esque musical backgrounding for 
a titillating sequence. In the un- 
caress department there's also 
Trudine, who grinds and shakes 
to good returns. Maurine Calvert 
is another in the grind-and-bump 
department. 

On the novelty side. the Los 
Gatos _wrap up with their acro- 
balancing. The continuing pvyra- 
mids and tumbles keep the palm- 
Ing mounting into a begoff. The 
Zerbys are a graceful terp team 
Who handle the spins and _ lifts 


effectively. Routinings are imagina- | 


tive. What takes them out of the 
average ballroom team into the 
realm of the Minsky ideas is their 
4s-close-to-nude-as-possible costum- 
ng, 

Comedy is in the standard burley 
vein. Bobby Morris. Murray Bris- 
Coe-and Sam Gould set up several 
blackouts that garner a healthy ar- 
ray of laughs via the straighting 
on Briscoe and Gould's part and 
the mugging comedy of Morris. 
who, in some bits, reminds of 
Willie Howard. An unbilled gal 
Works in for some laughs. 

Production-wise, the costuming 
‘s in top taste and the routining 
intelligently handled. Credit Arden- 
Fletcher with turning in a top job 
On a small stage with 18 gals and 
Solo tapster George Moore. Stand- 
Outs are “Dream Concerto, with 


the Zerbys and Moore, and the 
Parisian number. Irving Barnett’s 
crew handles the backgroundings 


capably. Lary. 


Buttery. Chi 
(AMBASSADOR WEST HOTEL) 
Chicago. 
The 4 Lads, Ralph Rotgers 
Orch (4); minimum $3.50. 


Four Lads were pacied for this 
room by hotel prexy. James Hart, 
who plucked them off Robert Q. 
Lewis’ video talent showcase. It’s 
a neat plug for the room, but short 
on the talent side. Youngsters 
(none is over 20) hardly command 
the attention they should in this 
small room, and their vocalizing 
and arrangements are only fair. 

What they rely on is their youth 
and tartan evening clothes. But the 
main fault lies in their singing, 
which has too much of the choir- 
boy qualities to sock across the 
faster novelty tunes, and_ not 
enough maturity to avoid cracking 
during the slower ballads. They do 
have a fairly ingratiating selling 
pitch, and with a lot more experi- 
ence they could shape up oKay. 
Group did nine numbers at show 


Ambrose | 


| Sweden when the Nazis were ready 
to spring at Denmark. One of my 
most successful jokes on the radio 


and from the stage was in assuring 
my audiences that it was quite 
wrong to call the Nazis dogs be- 
| cause there was, after all, a very 


_always lifts his arm.” 


This ridicule was so _ widely 
quoted that my life was worth lit- 
tle when the Nazis invaded Den- 
mark. But it did a job—it made 
people laugh at Nazism. 

It was of the same cloth as the 
Russian cartoonist who showed a 
couple listening to the birds sing- 
ing in the park. “Do you like the 
song of the nightingale?” the 
woman in the cartoon asked, and 
her companion (who knew how 


“anti-Communistic’” music was be- | 


ing screened) answered, “I can’t 


say until I know who composed it.” 


The cartoonist has not ‘teen 
heard of since because the Com- 
munists have an Achilles’ heel as 
big, aS sensitive and as unguarded 
as all peoples in all history. 

We have found that we lose wars 
even when we win them. Some- 
thing besides TNT and split atoms 
may be what we need. I recom- 
mend ridicule and satire. Our very 
right to have a sense of humor may 
be at stake. Why don’t we use it, 
with American effectiveness? 





Some Vauce Memories 


ae By HARRY PUChK— 


Buying VARIETY to see who was 
on the bill with you the following 
week, 

The Monday afternoon audience 
at the Colonial, (N. Y.). 

Getting to the theatre at 7 a.m. 
for a 10 o'clock rehearsal so no 
one could rehearse that popular 
song you were using. 

Slyly listening to the applause 
of the other acts hoping it wouldn't 
last as long as yours. 

The thrill of hearing applause 
when the cards ‘on each side of 
the proscenium) announced your 
act. 

Looking for the first 
on arrival in any town to see how 


' you were billed. 


caught, the best of which were. 
“Cincinnati Dancing Pig,” ‘“Ameri- 
can Beauty’ Rose,” and “Dry 


Bones.” The rest were about fra- 


ternity house level. 


Ralph Rotgers four-piece rhumba | 


band is approaching the year mark 
here, playing neatly for the dancers 


and backing quartet in fine fash- | 


ion. Mel. 





Painted Desert Room, 
Las Vegas 
(DESERT INN) 


Las Vegas. 
Romo Vincent, Paul Steffen 
Dancers (5), Lester Cole and | 
Debutantes (5), Choppy, Carlton 


Hayes Orch (10); no cover or mini- 
mun. 


No strong marquee names, no 
line for lure, plus feeble produc- 
tion touches may account for 
further sags in pre-holiday lull here 
with current lineup. Following ter- 
rif gross biz of ““Minsky’s Follies,” 
sudden drop is sure to be felt. 

Romo Vincent, sharing top bill- 
ing with Paul Steffen Dancers, has 
lackadaisical manner okay for spot- 
ting within faster frames, but in 
this one, emphasizes yawning pace. 
He ambies on singing “Lonesome 
Road” in slow tempo and switches 
to dialect numbers. Closer 1s 

(Continued on page 250) 


‘ 


Hurrying to the theatre for a 
look at the callboard to see your 
spot on the bill ‘No. 2 was awful). 

A familiar voice that never 
failed opening day after a timid 
knock on the door, “Anything for 
the tailor?” 

The “revolution” when a third 
show was added on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

The boarding houses my mother 
(who traveled with us) used to 
find. I was 18 before I knew there 
was a thing called ‘Hotel.’ 

The day we were arrested by 
the Gerry Society (we were 8 and 
10). My Sister Eva was coached as 
follows, “You're 16—you're 16.” 
When the judge asked, “Now little 
girl, how old are you,” she said 
“I'm 60 years old.” 

Those Christmas parties in July 
at the Lights Club, in Freeport, 
L. I., the then actors’ colony. 


! 


Meet Your 


Audiences, 


Comedian Urges 


By JOEY ADAMS 





“Observe,” I said, “that a Nazi 


one-sheet . 


‘belong on people.” Or 


You are not in showbusiness 
unless you “meet the people” face 
to face. Many radio, television, 
recording and picture stars are 
cowards — 
come on out 
and face your 
public fellas. 








Many stars 
have gone to 
psychiatrists to 
find out if 
they have 
an inferiority 
complex be- 
cause they 
can’t “mingle” 

Joey Adams with their 
fans. Maybe 

it's not a complex, perhaps they 
are just inferior. Here is your 
chance to find out, go face the 
music, and, remember, it’s a finan- 
cial pleasure to make “personals.” 
Why be “lonely and loaded”; 
take a chance, even if you make 
a good target. Your money is as 


stagehand at Loew's 
State if you can’t hear those laughs 
and applause and cheers. 

Of course, remember you are 
never as great as they tell you, 
when they see you after the show, 
but you are never as bad as they 
are thinking. 


useless aS a 


couldn't draw a 
crowd if they were a gutter on 
New Year's Eve. One big star had 
to leave a New York theatre “per- 
sonal” in the middle of the en- 
gagement on account of illness — 
the audience got sick of him. 


Some _ stars 


I once appeared at the Mar- 
tinique and there was quite a 
dearth of customers. I was em- 
barrassed as I passed Dario, the 
owner: “I wonder what happened 
to my following?,’ I asked the 


former dancer turned N. Y. night- 
club owner. ‘Your following?” he 
screamed, “What did you do to 
mine?” Maybe my name was too 
big in the ads. 

Joe Frisco looked out at his ‘“‘au- 
dience” at a nightclub once and 
cracked, “I left more people in 
my bed at home!” 

But then again there’s Danny 
Kaye or Danny Thomas or Bob 
Hope or Jane Russell who make 
new fans and new friends with 
each appearance when they “meet 
the people.” Hope deserves a spe- 
cial bow as do so many of the 
other “soldiers in greasepaint” who 
go to the very ends of the world 
to entertain our kids in uniform 
who would like to meet them tace 
to face. 

Al Jolson did that all his life. 
He used to put the lights on in 
the theatre so that he could see 
them. He was the first to go to 
the South Pacific and the first to 
go to Korea. 

I know, a lot of audiences aren't 
too easy to take. As Joe E. Lewis 
says, “It’s a pleasure to come back 
to New York and see faces that 
as Jean 
Carrol says: “Some of those char- 
acters have personalities, but not 
for human beings.” 




















NICK LUCAS 


Best Wishes to VARIETY and Season's Greetings to all 
Direction, MUSIC CORP, OF AMERICA 


| 
a to Cut Peso’s 


However, many great comedians 
have “used” their audiences to 
sharpen their wits. Jackie Miles, 
Milton Berle, Henny Youngman, 
Lenny Kent, Jack E. Leonard are 
just a few of our comics who have 
developed a sabre-like wit while 
working on the unsuspecting clien- 
tele who come to heckle. 

Jack E. Leonard must have a 
big audience for his murderous 
barks. “If you ever need a friend, 
try and find one” or “You have a 
great brain, too bad it hasn't 
reached your head.” 

If you want to stay in 
you should 


show- 


business, face your 


public. Of course, some audiences 
make you wish you had “taped” 
your act and sent it in. Some 


groups are a little tough to face— 
especially the third show night- 
club “‘actorturers.” Or the supper 
show dramorticians in the vaude- 
ville theatres. Or a week in 
Bridgeport. 
But when 
em, it’s the 
when you 


” 


“fracturing 
Satistaction 
laughs or 


you are 
greatest 
hear those 
“face” the applause and maybe 
even act bored when the little 
woman asks for an autograph for 
her son, 

Some movie stars 
a personal 


have to make 
appearance tour to 
“apologize” for their latest picture. 
In this connection, I've traveled 
all over this country (and I've got 
the hotel towels to prove it), try- 
ing to explain the cone picture I 
did called “Ringside.” But now 
that I have a hit radio show (‘Rate 
Your Mate’ CBS comedy quiz) it 
is easier to look your public in the 
eye ‘So how come I have no spon- 
sor?) Until I did this show I was 
practically unknown in radio; now 
I'm unknown in all phases of show 
business. 

Even the motion picture indus- 
try makes mistakes. Robert Alda 
and Vivian Blaine were on the 
payroll of Warner Bros. and 20th 
Century - Fox for years and 
dropped. Now, after their hit 
“personal” in “Guys and Dolls,” 
every studio in the world is bid- 
ding, and at fabulous salaries, and 
deservedly so. 


Money alone can't bring you 
happiness, although with money 
you can afford to have it sent, 


but somehow, if you are a hit “in 
person,” the money follows. 

Everybody wants to see what 
vou look like after they hear you 
on the air. They want to see what 
you feel like after they see you on 
television. Sometimes you smell 
pretty bad after they have seen 
you in pictures, but you must 
take the chance. 

So, make yourself available, get 
your tuxedo out, and travel. 


| Don’t misunderstand, it's not 
enough to just meet the people 
and face the music; you have to 


be prepared, not everybody can be 
a Fred Allen, and even the great 
Allen has his tools. His great wit 
is sharpened before he goes “on.” 

La Guardia said it so well, 
“Don’t worry about people know- 
ing you, make yourself worth 
knowing.” If you do, they'll tear 
ithe walls down to see you “In 
| Person,” 





Value Irks Showbiz 
Mexico City. 
Showbiz, particularly films that 
/'must export money, was disap- 
| pointed by Finance Minister Ramon 
'Beteta’s announcement that there 
will be no revaluation of the peso 
lat présént> ~ Pesoworttr rate has 
/held to 8.65 pesos per dollar since 
\June of 1949 when it was thus 
| pegged. 
| Korean war which is_ scaring 
dollars down to Mexico at the rate 
of over 1,000,000 daily is said to 
have decided the government not 
to revalue right now. 





Mexico Fights for Tourists 
Mexico City. 
Top tourist agencies here 
squawked to the governments 
tourist department against its order 


which they claim will hurt their 
biz. This is the refusal to allow 
hotels of Acapulco, pop Pacific 


port-nesort, to reduce American 
|plan rates for tourists this winter, 
| Agencies aver now is the time for 
the reduction. 

They see the loss of much trade 
because of the order, citing that 
(these tourists are all folks of 
'limfted means. 
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lover the building. About five 


s 
The Theatrical Clubs 22,0: ee so: 


| Actors Order of Friendship, they 





TV—The Pied Piper Luring Them Back Into the 


New Yo 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 


TV is now bringing back the 
prodigal sons of show biz to the 
membership rosters, the bars, din- 
ing rooms and cardrooms of The 
Lambs, The Players, The Friars 


and even the National Vaudeville 
Artists ? 

It was 
emptied 


192% 


the 


talkers 
and the 


when the 
clubrooms 


treasuries of the theatrical social 
clubs in New York. Thousands of 
actors packed their Herkert & 


Maisles and trekked to Holiywood 
to get some of that ‘‘talkie-money.” 
Many of them settled down to 
daily gof, swimming pools, quar- 
ter-acre ranches and phone receiv- 
ers glued to Central Casting. The 
Lambs. Players and Friars didn't 
think it important enough to open 
branches in Hollywood. 

But actors must get together to 
exchange faces and theatrical trivia, 
so in a short time some Lambs or- 
ganized The Masquers whose mem- 
bership was almost 100° Lambs, 
but it was an independent organ- 
ization and soon became a very 
important part of the social, the- 
atrical and patriotic life of Holly- 
wood. Many actors kept up their 
membership in their eastern clubs, 
but many more resigned as they 
were cCetermined to settle down 
and make California their ‘“perma- 
nent” home. 

When the depression came, 
many of the theatrical clubs were 
on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
Friars had to re-finance and re- 
organize. Years later when radio 
made Hollywood its headquarters, 
more and more actors went to 
Hollywood, to take advantage of 
better living conditions and better 
chances to get a job. This again 
hurt the eastern clubs, while 
Mollywood added more theatrical 
clubs. 

The Dominoes (practically the 
ladies’ branch of The Masquers), 
The Troupers, which had a mixed 
membership, The Writers Club 
(which had a number of actor- 
members), The Uplifters and the 


Vaude’s Future in Video 


By JOE 


The gloomy prophets who for 
years stated that there’s no future 
in vaudeville are currently having 
a field day. Vaude, per se, is facing 
a crisis that is greater than at any 
time since the depression of the 
late ’20s and early ’30s. 

Television, however, provides 
the most convincing proof that 
vaudeville is far from dead. The 
highest video audience measure- 
ments are currently going to vari- 
ety shows. Even with stiff com- 
petition, it’s generally a safe bet 
to assume that the variety show 


will get the bigger share of the 
audience. 

It's consequently felt that the 
variety form of entertainment 


hasn't lost its audience base. Pub- 
lic preferences are essentially the 
same as in the era when Keith- 
Albee, Orpheum, Loew, Pantages, | 
et al., had a string of vaudeville 
houses packing them in. 

Even with the decline of vaude- 
ville playing time, more people see 
variety shows today that were seen 
during the heyday of the fabulous 
vaudeville empires. With 
videocast, the viewing audience 
probably could fill to capacity the 
number of houses that played 
vaudeville at its height. 

It’s felt that vaude has a 
base in public tastes that hasn’t 
diminished. Yet, stageshow play- 
ing time is at its lowest in years. 
Neighborhood vaudeville has de- 
clined to a diminishing point, and 
there are many major cities which 
do not see one stageshow for many 
weeks at a time. All this despite 
the fact that there’s a large poten- 
tial audience for this form of en- 
tertainment. 

Of course, it’s difficult for the- 
atre operators to overcome the free 
draw of television. A house owner 
cannot hope to provide the num- 
ber of headliners given for free 
on a video show for fairly obvious 
reasons. It takes a super type of 
salesmanship to sell that which is 
available gratis. 

It seems to many that there's 
where the vaudeville industry has 


solid 


one | 


sold the building, divided the 
money and broke up the actors 
club that was founded a century 
ago. 

The Greenroom Club had a 
|short but honorable career; most 


rk Fold 


when S. Jay Kaufman was the 


Bohemians, which also had actor- head of it they took care of many 


members; and although Hillcrest, young actors who became famous 
and Lakeside Golf Clubs are not) years later. They lived in a 
strictly “theatrical,” many mem- dormitory at the club that was paid 


bers are the theatrical tops of the for by the members. The Green- 


Coast. For the past several years room Club started in 1902 and 
Hollvwood has had the Comedy gave un in 1935. 

Club, with a membership of the In 1868 The Jolly Corks was 
sreats of vaudeville, and a few. formed by a half a dozen minstrels 
vears ago the Friars decided to as a theatrical social club. Mem- 


bership comprised minstrels, song 


open a Hollywood branch, as did 

The Players and dance men, and comedians. In 
But now that New York is the 4 Short time it _ became rhe 

capital of TV, the L. A. to N. Y. Benevolent Protective Order of 

ag aa ‘ee ia Elks! 

lists in VARIETY are almost as big *’*S*-e 

as the old peace 5 route lists. The In 1875 The Lambs was started 

das < . 


as a supper club for actors, and in 
1877 it was incorporated in N. Y. 
with about 60 members It has 
survived many financial storms 


Lambs, Players and Friars are hav- 
ing resigned members renewing 
memberships because they have 
decided to make New York their 


“permanent” home again TV is and today is the oldest and great- 
‘ nian il . a] he atric: ; . 
the pied piper to the Coast boys est of all the Mic vaapinl-veg clubs, 
wl want to add fresh green to firmly in the black, with a long 
i : g cal Ay 
th un-tanned bank accounts. It ™ ‘aaa 4 re _" 
Y Ss » $ re vas » ¢ ~ 
is hard to give up sunshine, swim- ,, |" ar . a ww = honed soon 
ming pools, daily golf and funny ishea In the ome a ee rey 
clothes for snow. goloshes, steam Square of the immortal Edwin 

*1¢ - ( Stl ‘ > D> . « ‘ - 

ail ait swimming in the Luxor Booth and today still remains one 
eat SW g a Bcd ses igh “a 
3ath. but that TV coin cures al- = re finest theatrical clubs in the 

ori¢ 
ost anvthing even a love tor Jo ; 

C: + vei The White Rats (Rats spelled 
a oO a ° ‘ ° 
Besides the Pioneers from the backwards is Stars wae St aer ed 

Cc t who have come east in the as a social club about 1900. It was 
yas < > l as ° A 

Ty Covered Wa on. many more copied from the Water Rats of 

overe ag ‘ ‘ ‘ele i. . 

westerners have packed up their England From a= social club it 
: é came a li r organization ; 

community property, bought over- “— P , ee ee 

coats and put on longies, and are ‘old * It w; } . fir a 

settled down for good—or until toldea up t was the first actors 

Hollvwood is changed from the organization to get a union charter 
Oll O00 Ss “The ze 


Federation of 
Labor. It later turned over its 
charter to Equity There were 
ereat laughs in the old White Rats 


from the American 


Kinescope City to the Video capi- 
tal. 


Oldest Theatrical Club 


Theatrical clubs in general have Club (over Churehhill’s, on 46th 
< c : 5 ‘ . ‘ . a eee P a 
had hectic careers. The oldest the- — antl os vor that . 
atrical club was The Actors’ Order “ xp Pilar et “Se Pi prrcteioting 
of Friendship, which had a strictly | 5mootmly, in vauade, tong routes, 

ear tle; s4c) few worries and lots of loot. 
actor membership (mostly legits 
located in a small brownstone Cohan Guides Friars { 
building on West 47th street. It " ae cava’ : 
was organized in 1849 as an off- My fgg age ee ae 
shoot of the Edwin Forrest Lodge *° » a & | 4 ag 
of Philadelphia. It was in exist- and a few years later actors were 
ence f ” many ve irs until merged admitted to membership and soon 
nee for mi > get ripe : See 

bs " "4 ° by > > li ° \ » . wb *S 
with the Greenroom Club, which became the maiority The Friars 

under George M. Cohan became 


absorbe 1embership and took 
—— = : one of the greatest theatrical clubs 


but later failed, reorganized and 
now has a handsome new club- 
house on West 56th street and a 
large membership. 

The National Vav-e ville Artists 
was originally organized by the late 
E. F. Albee, virtually as a company 
union to Knock off the White Rats 


COHEN 


fallen down in the past few years. ' 
They've listened to the jibe that 
“vaudeville is dead,” and have 


hi sabe Albee even bought the old White 
been content to do nothing vt op Rats club-house on West 46th 
it. That phrase has been ingrained treet, but when vaudeville crum- 


in the public mind, and little effort 
has been made to dissipate that 
feeling. The film industry, faced 


bled and with it the Albee Empire. 
the members veorganized and built 


: ae : ; up a club where they were no 
with a similar problem, IS ZOINZ jonger dictated to. The NVA is in 
ar heavily for exploitation, better the old quarters of the Friars on 
pictures and discussing the present wect 47th street. 
crisis with a view to beating it. On the distaff side in N. Y. is 

It’s pointed out that even the The Twelfth Night Club which is 


major television shows spend a 
huge amount of coin in newspaper 
space and elsewhere to launch a 


a lot like the Dominoes (most of 
the members are wives of Lambs) 
The Ziegfeld Club membership is 


display. Vaudeville, it’s felt, could made up of gals that were glori- 
do something similar, even if it’s fied by the late Florenz Ziegfeld 
along smaller lines. Many think (they take care of many show 


that some method can be found 
to interest film studios and thea- 
tre circuits in a cooperative ven- 
ture of this kind. The important 
thing is to get the public in the 
habit of going out all over again. 
In that respect the problems of 
films and vaudeville are similar. It’s 
thought that this is one avenue 
worthy of further exploration. 
Both media have had common 
problems ever since the major 
vauderies went into continuous 
showings. Combination shows have 
shown the most consistent box- 


people). And a new femme organi- 
zation, The Troupers (no connec- 
tion with the West Coast Troupers) 
who are the wives of night club 
entertainers, song writers. radio 
and TV performers. They, too, do 
a lot of charitable work. 

All of these clubs have their 
own personalities. The Lambs have 
their Gambols the Players their 
Pipe Nights, the Friars their 
Frolics, the White Rats their 
Scampers, the Comedy Clubs their 
Clown Nights. Many actors belong 
to two or more of the clubs. 


office for many years, and it may One of the oldest actors’ clubs 
lead the way back to the theatre, Now gone was the Comedy Club 
The problem of giving theatres ‘no relation to the one now in 


Hollywood). It was organized as a 
social club in 1906 It originated 
Clown Nights, also the M. C. Ren 
Shields, who was a writer, was the 
first club Master of Ceremonies. 
He was followed by Tommy Gray. 
Felix Adler ard James J. Morton. 


solid attractions is also of 
mount importance. 
any exploitation 

would be wasted. It’s time for 
theatre operators, circuit heads, 
unions, talent agencies and talent 
to find means of reopening more 


para- 
Without them, 
and advertising 


j it’ The latter became . /_ r: 
time, it’s stressed. All have much hn ter yecamM the fil st ; offi 
at stake cial emcee on _ the professional 

stage. It wa: the Comedy Club 


More important is the fact that 
vaudeville has been a_ valuable 
talent incubator. All fields have 
been feeding upon the valuable 


that saved Percy G. Williams vaude 
circuit when B F Keith and E. F. 
Albee tried tu put him out of busi- 


en ae ness. The Comedy Club with over 
reservoir of talent developed in 100 next-to-c_osing comedy acts 
the vauderies for many years. New signed to. stick with Williams. 
talent has been the need to re- Keith-Afbee fnaily bought out 


awaken the boxoffice. A new pros- 
perity in vaudeville would be of 
invaluable aid to the entire enter- 
tainment world. i 


Williams for akout $10,000,000. 
When the Comedy Club broke 
up (through inside politics) there 

(Continued on page 258) 


| of the membership were legits, and | 





Back in the Roaring Twenties 


pecially dur- 
ing the Christ- 
mas_ holidays. 
We played 
hundreds’ of 
them. And as 
I sit here in 
my Log Cabin 
on Brooklyn 
Heights my 
thoughts gO 
back to three 
that I'll never 
forget. 

















Jay Brennan ne . 
The first one 
was a horror. We were playing 
the Amsterdam Roof with the 


“Midnight Frolic.” On the Sunday 
night before Christmas we were 
booked to play four benefits. Sun- 
day morning and most of the after- 
noon was spent rehearsing with 
four different orchestras. How- 
ever, we got to the Roof at about 
seven Sunday night to make up 
and dress in our stage wardrobe. 
It was a bad night; the streets 
were covered with snow and slush. 
but we had a job to do and that 
was that. 

Our first benefit was at the Hip- 
podrome. We arrived there at 
about 8:39 and didn’t get on until 
9:30. 


From the Hipp we went to the 
Casino; another long wait to get 
on. Next to the Selwyn. We had 


to follow some operatic singers 
who sang themselves unconscious 
for 25 minutes. And next to the 
Ambassador. I don't remember 


how long we had to wait to get on 
but I do remember that we were 
on the go from 7 p.m. Sunday night 
until one in the morning. Worn 
out and wet from getting in and 
out of cabs, going from stage door 
to stage door, we arrived back on 
the Root only to discover that 
someone had gotten into our dress- 
ing room during our absence and 
Stole $500 that Bert Savoy had so 
carefully hidden in one of his street 
shoes 

NEXT ... We were with the 
“Ziegfeld Follies” and were asked 
to do a Christmas benefit. We didn't 
want to do the regular Savoy & 
Brennan act so we did a French 


| the team of Savoy & Brennan was | 
| popular on Broadway. So we were. 
kept very busy playing benefits, es- | 


CHRISTMAS BENEFITS | 


By JAY BRENNAN 


skit, “The Return of Sarah.” Bert 
Savoy did Sarah Bernhardt but I 
think the highlight of the show 
was the balcony scene from ‘“Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” played by Mitzi 
Hajos and Will Rogers. And, right 
here, I want to say that I’ve never 
seen a more beautiful ‘‘Romeo” 
than Mitzi. She had beautiful legs 
and she wore sheer black silk 
tights, a Burgundy colored velvet 
cap and jacket, and when they 
threw the spotlight on her the au- 
dience gasped. Then the Spot was 
thrown up to the balcony and there 
was Will Rogers as Juliet—in a 
white robe, a blonde wig that hung 
over the shoulders sitting on the 
rail of the balcony with a bottle 
of beer in his hand and a case of 
beer beside him. When that audi- 
ence got a flash of Will Rogers as 
Juliet the roars of laughter were 
so great you couldn’t hear what 
they were saying. There will never 
be another Juliet like Will Rogers, 


NEA 4 We were with the 
Raymond Hitchcock show. Hitchy 
had decided to do the barber shop 
scene at the Christmas benefit. In 
the cast were Hitchy as the bar- 
ber, George Moore in the chair to 
be shaved, Beft Savoy was Madg 
giving me a manicure. The cur- 
tain had just gone up on the scene 
when Marie Dressler, who was 
passing the stagedoor of the Lib- 
erty theatre decided to come in, 
She barged right into the barber 
shop scene to a tremendous ovation. 
Off came her hat and coat, Hitchy 
was lathering Moore's face with 
soap. Marie grabbed a razor and 
stropped it, threw her leg up on 
Moore's stomach and_= started to 
scrape him. The audience yelled 
and became hysterical Marie 
had forgotten that she was wear- 
ing a short dress and with one leg 
up on Moore's stomach, and her 
skirt above her waist there was 
nothing left to the imagination. 
When the curtain fell, Marie came 
to our dressing room to fix her 
face and hair. Savoy and I were 
still laughing when she came in. 
She was puzzled as she looked at 
Savoy and said, “What happened to 
that audience, Madge.” Savoy 
said, “My dear, if they didn’t see 
the funny side of the sketch they 
certainly saw the funny side of 
Marie Dressler.” 

















Painted Desert Room 


Easy St.” sans mike with com- 
edian singing along ringside to kid 
customers. 

Paul Steffen Dancers, in their 


first stateside fling for almost two 
vears, show zip at outset of show 
with “Blues for Five.” Costume 
shading from black through grays 
to white show little contrast when 
troupe terps in foreground of orch. 
Clean delineation might follow if 


scrim were used to hide back- 
ground of musicians. 

Lester Cole and Debutantes, 
Slotted after Steffen opener, slow 
tempo by so-so setup, “Luck Old 


Sun,” “Temptation,” forefronting 


Barbara Cole, and out with “Vie- 
tor Herbert Medley.” Femme 
chirpers could draw upon Xmas 


medley instead of Herbert for more 
solid response. Audience is ripe 
for holiday standbys, get none dur- 


ing this show. 
Choppy, French import who 
limns greasepaint faces on four 


gals backs, puts a vacuum in home- 
stretch of show. His drawings take 
fai too long to execute, have table 
Sitters fidgeting for better views. 
Project, “Brittany Wedding” is 
good for reaction when costumed 
femmes line up with caricatured 
backs revealed. Kicker is inserted 
at close when shapely French 
model enters with face drawn on 
nude front instead of back. 
Carlton Hayes lends neat. assist 
on dansapation chores. Will 


El Casbah 


(HOTEL BELLERIVE, K. C.) 
Kanszs City. 
Willie Shore. Joe Vera Orch 
(5); $1, $1.50 cover. 


Current fortnight is a return en 
gagement for Willie Shore, his see- 
ond date in the Bellerive’s swank 
room in less than a year. Biz was 
bullish on the former date, and 
it bids to repeat very much in the 
Same vein this time. The Shore 
rep was well estabiished in the 
date last spring, and the present 








Night Club Reviews 


Continued from page 249 








go is sure to enhance the follow- 
ing. 


The dancing and comedy turn 
which Shore offers is a consider- 


able change from entertainment 
names here recently which ran for 
several weeks to top. vocalists. 
Mood is strictly informal with this 
turn, and customers get a good 45 
minutes of chuckles and terp for 
their tabs. 

Joe Vera leads off the show with 
a snappy bit of boogie at the key- 
board on “Jimmy’s Special,” by the 
orch’s drummer, Mickey McPher- 
son. Shore then takes over for the 
session, intermixing songs, gags 
and dancing, all of it light hearted 
and rapid-fire. Laughs come fast 
and clowning is effervescent, cars 
ried through several sequences, 
one wrapped around ‘*McNamara’s 
Band” in which Shore demon- 
strates both ballet and soft shoe, 
another with “Roamin’ in the 
Gloamin’” to spark the fun, one 
around the Ivish “Donegal” and a 
fourth around the by now Pat 
Rooney-tagged “Daughter of Rosie 
O’Grady.” Songs are done as paro- 
dies or carbons, all embellished by 
effective timing, carefree delivery 
and fancy footwork. Quin. 


rr Vaude. Cafe Dates 


New York 


Alvin Hammer, a former mem- 
ber of The Revuers, has appeared 
in about 30° films the act 
several years ago .. » 
Adrian opened Monday (1) 
in the Virgin Isles hotel, St. Thome 
as, for atwo week stand... Copsey 
& Ayres set for Copacabana, N. Y+ 
Jan. 18 or 25... Danny Thomas 
starts there Jan. 4 with Marilyn 
Murray, Harbes & Dale and Sonny 
Callelo . Showboat impresario- 











since 
broke up 


Diane 


actor Billy Bryant leaves for Flor- 
ida following his current ¢tand at 
the Silver Slipper, 


Mem, his. 
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COPACABANA 


10 E. 60th ® PLaza 8-0900 




















* HIPPODROME 
* TOWN 


*LITTLE 
THEATRES 


BALTIMORE 


—Season’s Greetings — 
I. M. RAPPAPORT 































































































THEATRES 
NITE CLUBS 
APOLLO RECORDS 


x k * 


RADIO 
TELEVISION 


x kK Kk * 


Direction: 
JOE MARSOLAIS 


1697 Broadway, New York 












































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


To Our Friends Everywhere! 
HAVE SEVERAL WEEKS OF PLAYTIME 
For Good Units and Attractions 
WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 


JOE HILLER AGENCY 


Century Theatre Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tel. 1-2600 Atlantic 


Anton Scibilia, Theatre Dept. 
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Bill 
CALLAHAN 


Appearing EVERY WEEK 


ON THE 


JACK CARTER 
SHOW 


NBC-TV (Saturdays) 


Management: STANLEY RAYBURN, New York City 














WHITE 























America's Foremost Singer 
of Folk Songs, Blues and) 
Ballads 





Sends Season's Greetings to. 
friends all over the world. 
And a particular wish to 
HELMER ENWALL (Stockholm, 
Sweden), FREDRIK DIETRICH- 
SON (Oslo, Norway), ENG- 
STROM & SODRING (Copen- 
hagen, Denmark), LOU 
WILSON-STOLL THEATRES | 
(London, England), B.B.C.| 
(London, England), HARRY 
FOSTERS’ AGENCY, London, 
England, Alan Fletcher Enter- 
prises, Ltd., London, William 
Morris Agency, Charlie Mor- | 
rison, Mocambo, Hollywood, 
California. 


Cafe Society, New York 


Personal Manager: 


MARY D. CHASE | 
875 Fifth Avenue | 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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THE 

FOUR 
STEP 
BROTHERS 



































“Doing for dancing what 
Ellington and Armstrong 
did for American Music 


in the eyes of Europeans 


ai 
eee 


Singer 
5 and 








1gs to 
world. 
sh to 
holm, 
RICH- 
ENG- 
open- 

LOU 
ATRES 
B.B.C. 
ARRY 
ndon, | 
Enter- 
iam 
Mor- 
vood, 


.|| | Sensation of Two Continents! 


Just Concluded 6 Months: CAFE DE PARIS Opening in Italy 
CLUB LIDO, PARIS LONDON 6 MONTHS TO FOLLOW! 


























Personal Management: MARCUS GLASER, CHARLES HOGAN AGENCY, 203 North Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois ] 
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Jay 


ARSHALL 


QS 


Experienced — has tuxedo, will travel — sober — reliable — 
snappy dresser both on and off — good bally — do excellent 
candy pitch — double on bagpipes — drive semi — work strong 
but clean — don’t misrepresent, neither will | — reliable man- 


agers only — contact MARK LEDDY or LEON NEWMAN, NYC. 
P.S.: Can change nightly for two nights. 


— 























ee ee 











- itr! Romar 


JIMMY NELSON 


and His Mahogany Partners 


DANNY O’DAY and HUMPHREY HIGSBY 


“Socking home a terrific bit of Ventro showmanship calibre.” 
—(VARIETY) at Hotel Rancho Vegas, Las Vegas. 


Opening Jan. (1th, RIVERSIDE CASINO, Reno 


Feb. 1 — CIRO’S, Hollywood 
a ROXY, New York in March 
Mot.: LOUIS W. COHAN, 203 No. V/abash, Chicago, Ill. 
































ADIE ano RAC 


Currently Appearing 2nd Year 


BLUE ANGEL, New York 


On ABC-TV Monday through Friday, 7:00-7:30 P.M. 
“CLUB 7” 


Columbia Recording Artists 





Personal Management: 


BARRON POLAN, LTD. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, WN. Y. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR °® PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TOWARD ALL MEN * HAPPY NEW YEAR 


HILDEGARDE 


TOWARD ALL MEN * HAPPY NEW YEAR ° PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TOWARD ALL MEN ° 


To Our Friends Everywhere 
Happy New Year 
Peace On Earth, Good Will 


Toward All Men 


ANNA SOSENKO 


* PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL 


e YVIJA MIN AddVH « N3IW T11V GYVMOL 


Tlv GYYVMOL TIM GOODS ‘HLYV3 NO 39V3d 


TUM GOODS ‘HLYV3 NO 39V3d « YVWIA MIN AddVH e N3W TIV GYVMOLTIIM GOOD ‘HLYV3 NO 35V3d « YV3A MIN AddVH « NIW 








BEST WISHES 


oe 





Currently Appearing 


PALMER HOUSE, Chicago 


Exclusive on MGM'S 


CORAL RECORDS 


Mgt.: "BULLETS" DURGOM DUCHESS OF IDAHO 





























PAGE CAVANAUGH TRIO + 2 WIVES 


Opening January 4 


THE BLUE ANGEL 


NEW YORK CITY 


Soon to Be Seen in On 4 
DISCOVERY an 
LULLABY OF BROADWAY COLUMBIA RECORDS 
WB 
Mat.: “BULLETS” DURGOM ® 
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with BILLY ROGERS 


Still the Incomparable- 
Still the Most Imitated- 
BUT WITH AN ALL NEW ACT! 


JUST OPENED 
LAKE CLUB, Springfield, Illinois 


Personal Direction: SID HARRIS 


The Mutual Entertainment Agency 
Chicago 








HARRY 


NOBLE: KING 





FRANCES 



















































































EDWARD SHERMAN 
Hollywood-New York 


Publicity: 
GLENN ROSE 


Management: 





























“THE FEELING’S MUTUAL” 








Congratulations 


VARIETY : 


MITZT GREEN 





Management: 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
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Season’s Greetings 








LANDRE and VERNA 


“America’s Most Exciting Dancers” 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS 





3 ROMANOS 


“Tumbling Comedians” 


PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 














4 RYLES 


“Thrills on Skates” 


STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 





SIRDANI 


“Don’t Be Fright’ 


CHASE HOTEL, ST. LOUIS 














CHOPPY 


“A Wedding in Normandy” 


RIVERSIDE HOTEL, RENO 








4 BOLIANA IWANKO 


“Thrillabatics”’ 
MONTMARTRE, HAVANA 





++ 


WANDA AND ARMAND 


“Musical Puppets” 
Just Concluded PALACE, New York 











REX RAMER 


“Voice Varieties” 
SAVOY HOTEL, LONDON 





ae 


TUBBY AND SPATZ 


“Fun in Balancing” 
FAIRS, 1951 








4 ANGELS 


“The. Acme of Balance’ 
OLYMPIA, MIAMI 





TOMMY WONDER 


Dancing Star of ‘Tickets Please’’ 
Just Concluded STRAND, NEW YORK 














LEW & LESLIE GRADE LTD., INC. 


EDDIE ELKORT, VICE-PRES. 


HANS LEDERER 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


NAT DEBIN 


JU 6-4190 
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Heartiest Anniversary Greetings 


ARIET 


FROM 


To 





THE GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH 





RINGLING BROS. 


AND 


BARNUM & BAILEY 











CIRCUS 



































Theatrical Clubs 


a Continued from page 250 — 








ROY DOUGLAS 


























THE 


SKYLARKS 


1951 











Currently at the 


COPACABANA 


NEW YORK 


NICK CASSELL—MGM 
MORTON DOWNEY 

» PAUL LEWIS—D'’Arcy Agency 
MCA 

BETTY HUTTON 

The SHAMROCK 

MARTIN & LEWIS 

BURNS & ALLEN 

EARL BRENT 


Many Thanks to — 





Personal Management: ROCKY CARR 

















and lovable Ella Gerson, the res- 
taurant owners, called The Kocka- 
manias. It was strictly for laughs, 
with about 50 members it put on 
shows with special lyrics, books 
and costumes about once a month 
in the back of their Hotel Somer- 
set restaurani on West 47th street, 
ms. a 

The Variety Clubs of America 
have a very small percentage of 
actors as members; most of the 
members are connected with the 
pix business. They do _ terrific 
charity work in all fields. 
| Actors’ Habits Change | 

The Theatrical “social” clubs 
were hurt by the change in actors’ 
habits. Years ago, when there were 
a lot of road companies and thou- 
sands of vaude theatres, actors 
would gather after the show, may- 
be in the boarding house parlor 
or the hotel lobby or at some 
restaurant. There were regular 
spots in each town and city that 
became the actors’ headquarters. 
In New York City, for those who 
weren’t members of a club, Wol- 
pin’s, Sholem’s, Wenig’s, Codding- 
ton’s, the St. Regis, Freeman’s, 
Joel’s, Reuben’s and Gerson’s res- 
taurants were practically  club- 
houses. The same as today Han- 
son’s drugstore, the Stage delica- 
tessen, Gus & Andy’s, Lindy’s, 
Toots Shor, Al Schacht’s and the 
Gaiety Delicatessen. In Hollywood 
it’s the Brown Derby (mostly ra- 
dio-TV now). Dave Chasen’s, or 
Mike Romanoff’s. 


When vaudeville and the road 
were replaced by canned enter- 
tainment, actors got into other 
habits. They got up early for golf, 
had intimate parties at home for 
bridge and rummy. (Hollywood 





had its own little cliques, all in 
their own particular income brack- | 
ets), more and more they stayed 


away from their clubs. They did 


their drinking privately and dis- | 
‘cussed their annuities, stocks and 


‘vaults to visit. 


which called itself 
Island Good Hearted 
Thespian Society, yclept The 
Lights. It was a nest of laughs 
and fun. Some of show biz’s great- 
est performed there for their 
fellow actors It was a grand club 
until the lay membership outnum- 
bered the actors and in a short 
time there was nothing left of the 
brilliant Lights Club—the Lights 
went out! 

The younger members of our 
social clubs today hear about the 
laugh-lore of the great wits and 
fun-makers of years ago, men who 
knew how to drink and tell a story 
and to make fun. Those of us who 
are privileged remember Willie 
Collier, Wilton Lackaye, Jack Haz- 
zard, Charlie Judels, Julius Tan- 
nen, Dick Carle, John Barrymore, 
Ben Burt, Walter Catlett, Rube 
Goldberg, Raymond Hitchcock, Al 
Jolson, Ring Laidner, Will Morri- 


Freeport, L. L., 
The Long 


sey, Jack Norworth, J. C. Nugent, | 


Will Rogers, irvin Cobb, Chic Sale, 
Frank Tinney, Leon Errol, Tommy 
Gray, Felix Adler, Johnny Stanley, 
Junie McCree, George Jessel, Jim 
Thornton, Rube Bernstein, Bugs 
Baer, Bert Hanlon, Violinsky, 
Frisco and many more. Many 
youngsters are joining the old 
clubs and they will carry on the 
traditions of these greats groups, 
but somehow they will never be as 
“funny” as were the boys we knew. 

The clubs are not going to get 


;everybody from Hollywood. Many 


of them are settled very comfort- 
ably; besides, their blood has 
thinned, and they have their money 





Y A C di i| were many small actor groups that bonds, and capital gains. There | ; pe ay Ww and VICKIE 
OU re or id y started “cluts” but they didn't was less and less of that after- a _ es Se “DOUBLE-TALK" 
last very long. One of the best theatre camaraderie; actors were ‘ 
| ° ra + M t ‘of these was the practically “pri-| talking politics and becoming Featuring 
vate” club, run and financed by _ Serious. . al a 
nvite Oo ee Meyer (Basil) Gerson and the late | There wa; a theatrical club in | EDDIE ECHO 














PATRICE JAN 


HELENE and HOWARD 


CURRENTLY 
STATLER HOTEL 
DETROIT 








Can’t blame em. 





COMEDY MATERIAL 


For All Eranches of Theatricals 
BILLY 
GLASON’S 


@ Nos. 1 thru 35 @ $1.00 each 
(Sold in Sequence Only) 


SPECIAL—FIRST 13 FILES FOR $10 


ALL 35 FILES FOR ONLY $25 


@ 3 Bks. PARODIES. per book po ° 
e@ 4 BLACKOUT BKS., ea. bk $25 @ 
HOW TO MASTER THE CEREMONIES 


@ MINSTREL BUDGET 


(reissue), $2.00 


GIANT CLASSIFIED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GAGS, $250. Worth over a thousand. 
NO C.0O.D.'S 


PAULA SMITH 


200 W. 54 St.. New York 19 Dept. V 


Circle 7-1130 























AL TRACE Orchestra 


Currently on TV for 
SENTINEL and TELE-TRONICS 
ABC NETWORK 





CASINO Theatre 
Toronto, Canada 











FUN-MASTER 


‘THE ORIGINAL SHOW BIZ GAG FILE” 
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The Deep River Boys have 





been in England since last 
June and return to the 
United States the end of 
the year. From Wales to 





Scotland, their tour was an 
unbroken series of suc- 





cesses, hailed by critics 
and public alike. Li 





= 
AS 


CKIE 


-TALK" 
ring 
ECHO 


Theatre 
Canada 


“The Val Parnell Palladium Review, ‘Starlight 

Rendezvous,’ opened last night to boff business. 

The Deep River Boys were the hit of the show." 
—VARIETY, LONDON. 











“The second house audience at the Theater Royal 
Th an ks to last night rose to their feet in acclamation of five 
wonderful artists, the Deep River Boys, and it 


was only the orchestra's playing the national an- 
them that stopped the demands for ‘more, more’." 


mn 





VAL PARNELL, CISSIE WILLIAMS AND THE MOSS EMPIRE THEATERS. 





eee ee eee ee —PORTSMOUTH EVE NEWS. 
LESLIE MacDONNELL, HARRY FOSTER, HYMIE ZAHL and the entire staff . 
of the Foster Agency for 26 solid weeks. —__—_ 


EES EES ES See 


WALLY RIDLEY AND “‘HIS MASTERS VOICE” RECORDS for making “Ashes of “They have immense zest and polish and consid- 














Roses” a hit! erable range; one minute their voices are drum- 
N ming on one’s nerves with small muffled hammers, 
IARD attain lancer aarti tt ic and next they are pouring out vocal treacle— 
B.B.C. AND PRODUCERS—Henry Caldwell, ‘Cafe Continental’ and “Stars __ the very best treacle, a modern Alice would agree 
; in Your Eyes” — Bill Worsley, “Music Hall” — Phillip Robinson, “Sing Song’ = —With what seems to be abandon and is in fact 
—Johnnie Stewart, “Music Matinee” —Esther Farmer and Isabelle Burdette, me Seer WEG TS COPE WP COINE GP On hag 
| " ial ball “” , —* ing to them and watching them for a long time. 
Housewives’ Choice” —Jean Metcalfe, ‘Family Favorites” —Jack Jackson, —THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
AL : “Record Round-Up’—Denis Preston, "Music Goes Round”’ — Sam Costa, 
TER ; “Record Rendezvous” — Richard Attenborough — Bert Ambrose herald 
AG FILE” pn I ne 
a oe ED JONES for his many SUNDAY CONCERTS. "The Deep River Boys, finely presented harmony 
$25 , act, is a top favorite in Glasgow. Their version 
m 335 © gms of Loch Lomond gets a big ovation." 
MONIES : OPENING MONTREAL — JANUARY 16 —GLASGOW DAILY RECORD. 
pousand. | Appearance on Texaco Star Theater TV, February 8 
Dept. V : 
— EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT "One of the big attractions in a top-rate show at 
—} FOSTER’S AGENCY WM MORRIS AGENCY Swansea Empire this week is the Deep River Boys, 
i : ; . a team of coloured American harmonists, who 
ie | ; senate ae a took curtain after curtain at the performance last 
; Personal Manager—ED KIRKEBY Record Exploitation—JIM McCARTHY night." —SOUTH WALES EVENING POST. 
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Season’s Greetings 





The Ritz Brothers 


“DON’T HALLER” 
AL, JIMMY and HARRY 











































’ > de ‘a Vay 


The Theatres of the Stars 


MARCUS LOEW 


BOOKING AGENCY 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES; 


LOEW BUILDING ANNEX 
160 W. 46th ST., N.Y. C. © JUdson 2-2000 


J. H. LU B | N GENERAL MANAGER 


SIDNEY H. PLERMONT sookine manacer 








| 


| ing 


Yates Shifting to Coast 
To Head Up ABC Branch 


Charles V. Yates, currently head- 
the act dept. at Joe Glaser’s 
Associated Booking Corp. in New 
York, is slated to shift to the ABC 
Coast office, in February. Yates 
will head talent operations on the 
Coast and duties will entail films, 
video as well as theatres and cafes. 
Yates has been with Glaser for 
about five years. At various times 
he was with’ Frederick Bros. 
Agency, Consolidated Radio Artists 
and had been a top indie for many 
years. He recently suffered a 
heart attack and had been advised 
by his medico to take things easier. 
Yates handles all personal ap- 
pearances for Bob Hope. 


Geiler Vice Frankel 

Henry Frankel, assistant to Para- 
mount’s vaude booker, Harry Le- 
vine, has resigned, effective Jan. 1. 
Alvin Geiler, who had been assist- 
ant to Charles V. Yates, of the As- 
sociated Booking Corp., succeeds 
him. 

Frankel’s plans aren't set as yet. 
but he plans to enter video work. 
Geiler, prior to joining ABC, was 
with the William Morris agency. 





JACK 































Season's Greetings 


THE CHEZ PAREE 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE -RESTAURANT 

















New Acts 


BILLY BARTON 








Acro 
4 Mins.; Full 
Palace, N. Y. 

Billy Barton, who cuts a flashy 
figure on the swinging ropes, has 
too brief an act to score fully in 


theatre. On this date he shows a 
maximum of four minutes, in 
which he does some good balanc- 
ing and leg holds. 

Despite his brief turn, he makes 
most of his time count. He works 
rapidly and gets a good share ot 
applause Barton’s present act is 
okay for video as he_ recently 
showed, but for vaude and outdoor 
work, more time must be added. 

Jose. 
& MARILYN NAGLE 
Dance, Songs 
8 Mins.; Three 
Palace, N. Y. 

Jack & Marilyn Nagle are a 
bright pair of tapsters who get by 
personality-wise. THe, terps 
aren't very strong, but they make 
the turn acceptable through some 
bits of singing, a tasteful bit of 
soft-shoeing and a bit of chatter. 

They're okay for the minor time, | 
at this point but with revisions to | 
strengthen the straight dance pas- | 
sages, they could make the upper 
strata of cafes and theatres. 


Jose. 





— 
DUNCAN MACRAE | 
Comedy 
12 Mins. 
Alhambra, Glasgow 

This eccentric Scot comic is a 
new tind from the legitimate stage 

His lanky figure, swaying walk 
lugubrious expression and = dead- 
pan style establish him as a funny 
man in the tradition of the late 
Scottish comedian, Tommy Lorne 
His material is modern and good. 
being largely a satire of Scottish 
middle-class socialites. Gord. 





Burlesque Comeback In 
San Anton’ With 2 Houses 


San Antonio. 
Burlesque is making a comeback 
here, with two houses staging the 
girly shows. The Zaragoza presents 
a revue featuring a group of Latin- 
Americans in a 45-minute show. 
The Star theatre is presenting a 


show for adults only, featuring 
“Diane and Her Monkey” plus a 
double feature film. 





BE FUNNY 
FOR LESS MONEY! 


Comics, MC’s, Dise Jocks, Magicians, 
Vents, Entertainers, etc. Send for 
our new 1951 price list of the latest 
original monologs, dialogs, skiis, paro- 
dies, comedy songs, etc. 

Or send $10 for our introductory of- 
fer of 10 monologs, 10 dialogs, 5 skits, 
10 parodies plus 3 complete gagfiles. 
All material written by top showbusi- 
ness gagmen who have end are writ- 
ing for the biggest names. 


LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
756 7th Ave., New York 
JUdson 2-0273 




















Appearing 


‘GOOD-EVANS” 
Show 


ENGLAND 











FEC INGALIS TAVELMAROUA' KONTER AGENCY 
WS INGALIS : 


Bow MenYorn Oe Loneooe 
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REETINGS | 
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“IT'S POSSIBLE!” 


| | Johnny O’Brien 


“Homespun HarmoniCOMIC” 






















Se — 


Thanks to My Many Friends for Making This Year Another 


Colossal Twelvemonth 
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||| LOW, HITE and srantey | Martells and Milgnon 


= MICKEY SHARP 
“MAD BOY” 


“Unique French Comedy Juggler” 


JACQUES CORDON 


Till April 1, 1951... Touring with the Harlem Globetrotters 














Opening for Sam Levy, Barnes & Carruthers Fairs, July ‘51 














THANKS TO ALL OF MY AMERICAN FRIENDS! 








PERSONAL MANAGEMENT—MARCUS GLASER 
CHARLES E. HOGAN AGENCY, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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MICHAEL D 


and His 





Direction: MUSIC CORPORATION OF 





URSO 


COPACABANA ORCHESTRA 


Now in 5th Year at the Copacabana, New York 


Thanks to the Copa Management 
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Good magicdotes are rarer than more than 30 vears, tells an amus- 
a benefit without stage waits. But There’s an old chestnut in the ing one about Jarrow. a sleight- 
here and there is an amusing story. black art business that poor magi- of-handist who was playing opposi- 


tion to illusionist Horace Goldin, 
then at the height of his sawing- 
a-woman-in-half fame. The mana- 
ger of the house where Jarrow was 
booked begged him to cook up 
something with an angle with 
which he could compete with Gol- 


Phere was D’Alvini, for instance, cians eventually wind up as _ pro- 
fresh from what the posters pro- prietors of magic shops. One such 
claimed as “a triumphant world is Roy Hall. a good magic maker, 
tour.” D’Alvini. a magician-juggler. who now stands back of a gimmick 
was booked into Chicago's Madison counter in downtown Detroit. In 
Street theatre. It muggy the lean vesterdays when Hall was 
week in August, Balancing‘ breaking in his act. he worked a 
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din’s sensational stunt. Jarrow 
told the manager not to worry; he 
had a lemon trick that was better 
than anvthing Goldin could show 
When the manager of the house 
Goldin was working heard that the 
opposition was packing ’em in, he 
street to learn 


Gold 


1 41 
looked across the 


\lost magicians still use the anti- 
quated personal pro- 


motion { 


methods ot 
ploved by such late mas 
ters as Houdini Raymond = and 


Thurston That is, the sorcere. 


effect a somewhat haughty air in 
their contacts with the press that 
lessen their chances of breaking 
the public prints. Ham actors all 
they live their magic both fore and 


{tt of the 


the beard 


footlights \ few of 
less generation of the up- 


my-sleevesters, notably Milbourne 
Christopher, Lucille and Eddie 
Roberts, Jay Marshall, Leon Man- 
drake and Russell Swann, have 


learned that it pays off in clipping 


bureau bills to leave their turbans 


in the dressing room 

Bernie Abram pilot of Man- 
drake’s show. has a stock store of 
proven hite pace pullers that 
he ( o publicize that necro- 

ince! But it's one that back- 
{ d ma this le 

Vilar Ké » pi the C1 
O in Oral e I i spot In S 
yrogra In exchange for the 
health hints he trult-grower is 
oO Supp the 1clhan with 
oranges to distribute to under- 
privileged children over the 


Christmas weekend. Came Christ- 
mas eve, the lanky Aladdin and 
the heartier members of his troupe 
stumbled through the night hand- 
ing out free oranges to small fry. 
Abrams made certain that the 
town's two dailies heard of his 
Samaritan’s deed and even in- 
veigled one city editor into send- 
ing along a photographer to catch 
the happy expressions on the kids’ 
faces as they received the fruit. 

Abrams scanned both sheets the 
next dav, but found no mention 
of Mandrake But the story 
there. The headline read: 

Orange King 
Plays Santa 

And under a photo of the gener- 
ous dealer of the doublecross ran 
a subhead elaborating: 

Fruit Grower Employs 

Destitute Actors To 
Take Role of Kris 


| Kids Are Best Audience . | 


Was 


Agents excepted, everyone likes 
a magician. But the best audience, 
according to the acts themselves, 
is composed of kids. The young 
ones delight in the wonderland 
that the lowliest of wizards can 
conjure up. Adults, too, lap up 
this fakery, but the enchantment 
of magi® looms larger in the eyes 
of a child. 

Al Zink is 240 pounds of kid 
Magician. “Two pounds less than 
a horse,” he boasts. Zink is a hobo 
of the world, having worked his 
wonders in hundreds of metropoli- 
tan centers and tank towns in his 
two-time trip around the globe. 

Some years ago he journeyed to 


a home for crippled voungsters 
where he was scheduled to amuse 
the grade-schoolers. Zink went 
through his usual 20 minutes, 
pushed a much-used assortment of 
silks and gadgets into the pockets 
of his shapeless suit and was about 


to bow out when a tiny m Wway- 


iid him with: Mr. Magic. I lost 50e 
ast week and wonder if it was 
one of those you found.’ The 
tubby giant was about to savy that 


standard 
miser's dream 


found \ 
with the 


the 50c he 
equipment 


routine but, as he explained later, 
You can't say that to a kid 
Zink found the mopovet 50e, 


made a fast exit and returned with 
a sandbucket full of real half-dol- 
lars he had “found” for the other 
40 some members of his voung. aus 
dience. No mirrors, eithe: 
Edinburgh Theatre Okays 
Adults Accomped by Kids 
Washing 
Edinburgh, Scotland. has opened 
a theatre tor children to which an 
adult can be admitted only if ac- 
companied by a youngster, reports 
U.S. Commerce Department. It is 
an experiment in 
he problem of outside chool aec- 


itv tor children 


ton, 


helping to solve 


Throughout Britain, Commerce 
considerable attention be- 

ng viven to a SCen irvey, 
Children and the Cinem: in 
connection with a Ludy on 
juvenile delinquenc) Number of 
civic authorities have stated posi- 
tivel\ in the study that most 
Juvenile delinquency has no cone 


nection with motion pictures. 
One possible outgrowth of the 
Survey may be a new censorship 
category of pictures suitable for 
children. A major complaint was 
that the children were permitted 
to see any tilms offered for adults. 
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Beverly Hills Country Club, New Orleans, La. 






































THERE'S 
NO FOLK 
LIKE 
SHOWFOLK 


FRANK W. BERING, Chairman of Board 
JAMES A. HART, President 


PAT HOY, Vice President & General Manager, The Sherman 


EUGENE BARRETT, Manager, The Ambassadors 


W eve said it before. We'll say it again. You 


showfolks get a big hand from us — with a big 
“Thank you!” for your past and present patron- 


age. 


tee 


But we’re no more content than you are to rest 
on current laurels. So we're constantly improving 
our service, comforts and decor to merit your con- 
tinued loyalty, your lasting conviction that there 
are no Chicago hotels like The Ambassadors and 


The Sherman. 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS 
HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
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Biller Bros. Circus 











Biller Bros. present Bil.er Bros.’ 


Circus with Boginos, La Blondes, 
Andrex, The Triskas, Be lmonte, 
Florenz Troupe, Don _ Francisco, 
Helen Haag’s Chimps, Prince Kvt- 
Gor. The Hartzells, The Zellharts, 
Tommy & Betty Pariss, The Alivios, 
The Wolthings, Jim Marks & Co., 
The Aure.ios, Francine Volante, 


Barbette Girls, The Ericksons: Joe 
Rossi Orch: Peter Gerry; others; 
staged by Barbette; at 61st St. Coas 
Artillery Armory, N. Y., Dec. 27; 
admission 75c-$3. 


New York City got its first win- 
ter charity circus of recent years 
when the Biller Bros. sawdust and 
spangles troupe launched its third 
season Dec. 26 with a three-week 
run in the 61st Street Armory un- 
der auspices of the Knights of 
Pythias. After Jan. 7 it takes to 
the road, starting with a seven-day 
stint in Providence. 

Troupe, which travels 
trucks and trailer-tractors 
than the usual rail caravan, 


via 75 
rather 
will 


play a considerable segment of its 
dates indoors, although the major- 
itv will be under canvas. Aggrega- 
tion is smaller than and lacks the 
polish and pace of the Ringling 
Bros., Barnum & Bailey extrava- 
ganza which hits Gotham’s Madison 
Square Garden for a month every 
spring, but its three rings provide 
an intimacy which the bigger Big 


Top layout lacks. All in all, the 
Billers exhibition has less tinsel, 
trimmings, gals and gams, but a 
goodly quantity of solid circus 
acts. 

Show caught Wednesday 27) 


eve was hampered by near-empty 
stands, as the mercury in New 
York dropped to a record low of 
10 degrees. Kinkers and clowns 
nevertheless warmed things up 
with a program offering some 
spectacular displays. 


Small arena puts many of the 
aerial performers right over the 
audience’s heads, bringing gasps 
when the stunters do a breakaway. 
Only one act uses a net, and while 
the absence of that safely precau- 
tion may add to the impact, it 
seems an unnecessary strain on 
the altitude acros. 

Andrex does a standout trape-e 
turn on a_ swinging rope with 
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uy 


thriller heel-and-toe drops that win 
a hefty mitting. Triska troupe of 
three men and a femme clicks with 
a sock high wire number that in- 
cludes traversing the strand on a 
loudly-sputtering motorcycle that 
conks out midway, with good effect, 
and a dramatic somersault over 
three of the team by one rope- 
dancer. Group's two-year-old mem- 
ber, incidentally, was yanked from 
the act by the Children’s Society. 

Belmonte does a neat “‘slide for 
life’ down an angled wire which is 
only a few feet over the stands, 
and later joins the Florenz Troupe 
ir some fast footwork on a bounc- 
ing line. Don Francisco offers a 
slick toppling tippler routine on 
another wire. 

Others on the bill include: the 
Ericksons, a fine acro-balancing 
team; the Zellharts, a duo on sway- 
poles; Helen Haag’s bike-riding 
chimps; the Yacopis, a fast-moving 
teeterboard septet; the Hartzells, 
serial foursome which does a tricky 
double-pass somersault; the An- 
teleks, trapeze pair whose male 
member holds a second trapeze 
which swings the gal over the au 
dience; Prince Ki-Gor and his six 
trained jungle cats; Tommy and 
Betty Pariss and the Alivios on 
trampolines; the Wolthings and 
Jim Marks & Co., comic cyclicts; 
the Aurelios, precision hand-to- 
hand tumblers; Francine Volante, 
in a breakaway trapeze leap; and 
the usual assortment of pony drills, 
menage horses, genuflecting ele- 
phants, performing pups, clowns, 
etc. 

Choreographer Barbette staged 
an effective serial ballet in which 


‘four femmes in pink costumes with 


billowing wings are suspended by 
their teeth from an “iron jaw” 


| contraption that swings them in a 


| 


wide orbit. Line of eight aerial 
chorines also does some ensemble 
work on the high ropes. 














Joe Rossi’s 12-piece orch adds 
the traditional tent band _ back: 
grounding, with vocal solos’ by 
Peter Gerry. Bril. 

House Review 
Palace. N. Y. 
Jack & Marilyn Nagle, Bobby 


Davis, Shyrettos (3), Tommy Han- 
lon, Jr. (2), Willie, West & Mce- 
Ginty, Brooks & Sherry, Mavxie 
Rosenbloom, Bobbie Martyn, Billy 
Barton; “Prehistoric Women” (EL) 
reviewed in this issue. 


Booker Danny Friendly has col 
lected an excellent batch of talent 
which should enable the house to 
get a healthy chunk of holiday 
trade. The bill is well-designed and 
routined, has a spirited gait and 
even has a degree of name value 
with Slapsy Maxie Rosenbloom. 


Rosenbloom is on his own this 
week, while his usual partner, Max 
Baer, is visiting his family for the 
holidays. Rosenbioom is working 
with Bobbie Martyn, who’s an ex: 
tremely capable foil for the former 











Grant’s Riviera 


RESTAURANT AND BAR 
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* TALENT CONTEST * 
MONDAY NIGHTS 


Prize: Professional Engagement 
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pug. She takes her spot in the 
box and helps him to a strong 
finale with her singing. In the in- 
terim, Rosenbloom hits the mark 
with his illiteracies for heavy re- 
turns. 

Also in the comedy sector, Tom- 
my Hanlon, Jr., registers potently. 
This youthful, engaging zany has 
a bright line of chatter and sev- 
eral good pieces of business. His 
guillotine bit with an audience 


volunteer gets laughs and he scores 
handily. He’s assisted by his sister, 
who also helps achieve the desired 
results. 

In the novelty sector, Willie, 
West & McGinty perform their age- 
less antics and as usual get top au- 
dience response. Their building 
act is one of the vaudeville clas- 
sics, a masterpiece of timing, and 
laugh-laden in content. 

Bobby “Tables” Davis works the 
deuce with his taps and lifting turn. 
As a closer he lifts several tables 
by his teeth and taps off stage. 
The muscles in his molars amaze 
the crowd. Since a good part of 
his act is devoted to terping, he 
should not have followed the tap- 
turn of Jack & Marilyn Nagle 
(New Acts). 

The Shyrettos, two boys and a 
girl on bicycles and unicycles, also 


hit it well. They show some good 
tricks and get a wrapup mitt. 


Songsters Lawrence Brooks & Vic- 
toria Sherry similarly hit it well. 
These are potent individually and 
in tandem, and provide some ex- 
cellent harmonics. 

Billy Barton, in the closer, is un- 
der New Acts. Jose. 





Gale Signs Tharpe 


Gale agency signed Sister Ro- 


| setta Tharpe, the gospel singer. 


Joins All-State Agcy. 


Jimmy Curtis has joined the All- 
State Theatrical Enterprises cafe 
and vaude dept. He’ll work under 
Charlie Allen. 

Curtis was formerly with the Al 
Rickard Agency. 
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| From Punch 








to be in the presence of efficient 
brawn, if not  histrionics. The 
society belles probably got their 
escorts to take them there on a- 
dare, to compensate for their not 
having lived in the days when 
society found it the vogue to en- 
tertain Sandow and have him show 
his advertised hulk in Delmonico’s. 

The pug-uglies of that period 
brought in plenty of shekels for 
the growing idea of “personal ap- 


pearances” of champions. Inter- 
views brought forth articles for 
the youth of the land on _ body- 


building and clean living. Then 
across the horizon came a differ- 
ent type of fighting thespian— 
“Gentleman Jim” Corbett. For 
the first time came the “glamorous” 
boxer, from the very California 
that has made “glamor” a house- 
hold word. Corbett was the master 
boxer, the new school. 

Here was the transition from 
nrizefighting to the ‘“‘manly art.” 
In public appearances, with his 
full dress, the cape and high hat 
he was the “natural” for increased 
interest in the game. This smooth- 
talking. panther-like gent had 
society in his palm. His theatrical 
appearances were a “must” with 
the upper set, in the hope of en- 
ticing him to their swagger homes. 
Here was, finally, vitality in a 
dress suit. Corbett, in his stage 
work. was the first of the prize- 
fighters to try to act the part as 
a Performer, not just something 
countenanced because of his draw- 

The handiwork of Bill 

faster than Corbett’s 
whose public conduct 
was above reproach. To pests who 
bothered him in cafes, often want- 
ing to fight him right then and 
there. he let his accompanying 
friends do the heave-ho honors. 
If a nuisance annoyed Corbett, the 
great boxer wouldn’t lift a finger 
to halt him but he would say to 
his friend: “Speaking of sock- 
ology’—and the friend would take 
the cue and pin one on the pest’s 
chin, thus circumventing Corbett 
any embarrassment. 


ing powers. 
Brady was 


footwork, 





gs Good | _ Showmanship 


I witeaned his great patience 
backstage. Carelessly smoking, a 
theatre fireman came over and be- 
rated him as I had never heard 
a man bawled out—the fireman’s 
uniform giving this special officer 
a feeling of power. Corbett didn’t 
even raise his “pinky” to defend 
his honor. sBut he did put on an 
act. In a most dramatic theatrical 
gesture, he yelled: “If you're a 
man, you'll take off your coat!” 
In view of the growing group of 
witnesses, the fireman boldly re- 
moved his coat. Corbett grabbed 
it out of his hand and put the 
fireman’s coat on himself and 
strutted away in a “nance” swish 
that 
fireman laugh. Till the end of 
their theatrical run they remained 
friends and Corbett never violated 
the “no smoking” edict again. 


Only once did I see Corbett really | 


draw his right back to strike out 
in earnest, but refrained from hit- | 
ting a brother performer—he re- 
fused to floor Frank Tinney when 
he found out that Tinney 
giving him a full count on their 


supposed salaries, when working 
as a duo in vaudeville. 
Prizefighters usually played 


“themselves” on the stage, till pic- 
tures came along. Though they 
were making a film of the life of 
Tom Heeney, for the English trade, 
they had to look around for an 
actor to play Heeney—so inept was 
he being “himself.” Though Jim 
Corbett was no more, when the 
film was made of his life I still 
think that Errol Flynn, who played 
the champion, did a job of boxing 
from a picture point of view and 
acting that could not have been’ 
duplicated by “Gentleman Jim.” 
Incidentally, Corbett wasn’t ap- 
plauded much theatrically after 
making a public crack that San 
Francisco resented calling it the 
“quake” instead of the “fire.” He 
later wisecracked “It was the fire | 
that singed my eyebrows but it 
Was the quake that knocked me 
down.” 


After Jim Corbett completed a 
cycle, having gone from pugilist to 
actor to sportswriter, he was criti- 
cized as being une of the poorest 
Pickers of the succeeding genera- 
tion’s fighters. Corbett retorted: 

“All I know is that if I’m a bum 
fight critic, I didn’t go wrong when 
I picked Jeffries in the third round 
to beat me.” James J. Jeffries 


Continued from page 4 


even made the _ bewildered | 


wasn’t | 


to Punchlines 








kayoed Corbett in the 23d round 
of a 25-round championship match.) 


One who insisted and did play 
himself on the stage and screen 
was Benny Leonard. He was stage- 
struck in the best kid tradition. 
He not only did a ring-act on the 
stage, but was very much in de- 
mand in later years as a monolo- 
gist, with a letter-perfect gag rou- 
tine that was made to fit his ring 
experience. Some of the jokes 
supposedly happening to him also 
supposedly happened to Killrain. 

Leonard helped his script writ- 
ers, not only adding material, 
but insisting on staging and direct- 
ing the act. He loved to “top” 
celebrities making appearances in 
the act by a fast ad lib. One come- 
back of his I shall never forget. 
I was sitting in my usual Monday 
afternoon critic’s box at the Pal- 
ace theatre, with Leonard starring. 
He “played” to the box by wink 
and gesture. After a bit of warm- 
up material, he did his brilliant 
exhibition of boxing, then stepped 
to the footlights and recited that 
gooey poem, “I quit the ring on 
account of my mother.” He got 
half through when some goof in 
the gallery yelled: ‘Aw, go to hell.” 
Leonard retorted: “Aw, go there 
first’’—and turning to our box, 
winked and cracked: ‘‘How’s that 
for ad lib?’’ The theatre was his 
avid ambition, and no one could 
have passed to his great reward 
more dramatically than did Leon- 
ard, on that fatal night, in St. 
Nicholas Arena. 

Fred Stone, Al Jolson and a host 
of prominents have not only been 
avid followers of the ring, but fre- 
quently went to training quarters 
to box with champions and some 
even have put up presentable ex- 
hibitions. 


The heavyweights of the ring, 
as a rule, are the best boxoffice 
draw. 


They are usually featured in full- 

length plays that are written about 
their more publicized humble starts 
—Jim Jeffries, the ‘‘boilermaker,” 
and Fitzsimmons, the ‘honest 
| blacksmith.”. Modern scrappers in 
the lighter divisions have not the 
time for colorful backgrounds, 
jumping mostly from school gym- 
nasiums or amateur contests into 
the professional ring. 


There have been a few of the 


seum. 
lars he made 35 years before—_ 
now, only 500 feet away from for- 
mer fame and fortune he was now 
down to nickels, making personal 
appearances in a flea circus. That 
too, shall pass—and has_ been 
erased by such superb citizens as 
Joe Louis, Henry Armstrong and 
“Sugar Ray” Robinson, who are 
not ‘only great fighting champions 
in anybody’s book, but of great 
personal value in the theatre. For 
whatever their histrionie offerings, 
they are also stamped as citizens, 
conscious of civic welfare. 
The Champ 

But no story of men of the ring 
can fail to begin or end with Jack 
Dempsey. His high-nasal propound- 
ings never had the Barrymores 
worried. Dempsey is _ respected 
and proclaimed throushout the 
world, though not basically for his 
stage presentations. He himself 
laughs at his high-octaved voice. 
He once said: “What were my pio- 
neer ancestors thinking of when 
they wished these pipes on me and 
all the time willing me their pow- 
erful bodies anc two strong fists— 
Fannie Sandow, I guess!” Yet, 
Dempsey is the “theatre” in his 
every move. He can stride the 
street as no cther boxer. He ean 
make a speech as no other fighter, 
excepting Tunney. He hasn’t been 
on the stage long enough to be 
spoiled. He is a modest, shy man 
for all that. He actually consider- 
ed the theatre a hardship. as at- 
tested by his kidding: “The ‘re- 
hearsals’ before a fight are much 


easier than those on the stage.” 
We'll still have great champions 
who’ll still find managers, who’ll 


want to gather the moolah via by- 
products of fame. The two Maxies 
—Baer and Rosenbloom—are the 
current attractions in what they 
call “acting.” They are now en- 
gaged in theatres and nite clubs 
and consider themselves as chal- 
lengers to the top legit comics. 
Well, there’s no law against try- 
ing. 

















Bagnall-UA 


Continued from page 3 








at the head of the distrib outfit an 


industry figure who would rate 
well with the producers releasing 
through UA, plus banks and po- 
tential investors in UA product. 
Bagnall was said to be the log- 
ical choice on all these bases. Dur- 


ing his long tenure with UA he 


lightweight crop who have copped | 


good money on the stage, such as 
Barney Ross and Tony Canzoneri. 


| Latter smartly tied himself up into | 


/a genuine showman’s act, headed 
until recently by the keen-witted 
Joey Adams, giving Canzoneri a 
steady income, if not a top one. 
'As Adams opined, “With me, he 
went from fighting to arguments.” 

Barney Ross does most of his 
stage work at banquets and con- 
‘ventions, where he’s received both 
as a guest and entertainer. Of | 
course there’s always a “commer- 
cial”” arrangement. 


Ee . Jack ; Johnson’ s Misbehavior | 


In the main, the  chagpions 
‘turned thespians were a credit to 
their own rugged profession and 
‘their “efforts” on the stage. Law 
‘of averages was bound to produce 
‘one “bad boy” in the game. That 
‘one did come along and Jack John- 
son gloried in being the center of 
attraction, no matter how attained. 
in his public actions. He made his 
private life an open book, in bold- 
est of type. His flaunting of his 
amours 
world and public in general to a 
point of nausea, as well as anger. 





Coming out of a Chicago court-| 
house, after one of his scrapes, a’ 


heavy ink bottle was thrown down 
at his conk by an irate official. In 
spite of public resentment, John- 
son was the first of the sensational 
“money” acts for fight champions. 
When he played Hammerstein's 
around 1911, police reserves were 
‘called out to keep women, as well 


as men, from stampeding his dress- | 


ing room. His running the gaunt- 
let after the show, into his waiting 
open car, was part of the act as 


was his standing up in the speed- | 


| ster, surrounded by his closer “in- 
timates’—waving like a Roman 
emperor, acknowledging the ac- 
‘claim. It was something to behold, 
surrounded by his women, bask- 
ing in his feverish glory. In later 
years it was less than the pro- 
verbial “last mile’ for him. It was 
but a matter of 500 feet, the story 
of his theatrical entrance and exit. 


In 1911 he was the heralded one- 


at Hammerstein’s. A_ third-of-a- 


century later only 500 feet away, 
on 42d Street, 


‘now is uncertain on its status re- 
was a cheap mu-, 


gained the confidence of the banks 
which are interested in the com- 
pany and the respect of numerous 
indie producers. 

Back in 1947, when Miss Pick- 


‘ford and Chaplin were undecided 


(as prexy, 


on a successor to Edward Raftery | 
Bagnall was mentioned 


for the job at a sales meeting in 


N. Y. The mention was made by 


'Miss Pickford and was considered 


brought the sport-loving | 


official to the extent that Bagnall 
was even on the receiving end of 
numerous congratulatory’ wires 


'from associates in the trade. Grad-| 


well Sears, of course, got the job. 

Meanwhile, Frank McNamee, 
while continuing in the prexy’s 
post under board chairman Paul 
V. MeNutt, is said to be ready to 
bow out if a deal is reached which 
would contribute to the company’s 
welfare. Under the Grinieff plan, 
a could stay if he decided to 
0 SO. 


From the thousands of dol- ! 





Letter 





(L) Loew; «M) Moss: 


VARIETY BILLS 


WEEK OF JANUARY 3 


Numerals In connection with bills below indicate opening day of show 


whether full or split week 


in parentheses indicates circuit (FM) Fanchon Marco; (1) Independent; 
(P) Paramount; (R) RKO; (S) Stoll; ‘T) Tivoli: (W) Warner: 


‘'WR) Walter Reade 








NEW YORK CITY 
Capitol (L) 1 
Shep Fields Orc 
Ink Spots 
Marilyn Maxwell 
Clifford Guest 
Maribeth Old 
Music Hall (1) 4 
Martha King 
Bettina Rosay 
Roy Raymond 
Leonard Sues 
Kanazawa 3 
Sharkey 
Rockettes 
Corps de Ballet 
Sym Ore 
Palace (R) 4 
Wells & 4 Fays 
George Johnston 
West & Lessing 
(five to fill) 
Paramount (P) 3 
Louis Prima Orc 
Keely Smith } 
Shirley Van | 
Jan Murray 
Al Bernie 
Robert Maxwell 
D D Remy 
Hollace Shaw 
BALTIMORE 
Royal (i) 31 
Louis Jordan Ore & 
Rev 
Jordanettes 
Teddy Hale 
Billy Davis 
Peggy Thomas { 
Novellos 
NEWPORT 
Jefferson (I) 5 Only 
Spizzie Canfield Rev 
Sweethearts of 
Rhythm 
Peg Leg Bares 
Meyers & Walker 
Shoaregard Ders 
Dancing Boys & 
Girls | 
NORFOLK 
Booker T (1) 6 Only 
Spizzie Canfield Rev 
Sweethearts of 
Rhythm 
Peg Leg Bates 
Meyers & Walker 
Shoaregard Ders 
Dancing Boys & 
Girls 


PORTSMOUTH 
Capitol (1) 8 Only 
Spizzie Canfield Rev 
Sweethearts of 

Rhythm 
Peg Leg Bates 
Meyers & Walker 
Shoaregard Ders 
Dancing Boys & 

Girls 


RICHMOND 


| 
| 


| Hippodrome (1) 9-10 
| Spizzie Canfield Rev 
| Sweethearts of 


Rhythm 
Peg Leg Bates 
Meyers & Walker 
Shoaregard Ders 
Dancing Boys & 
Girls 
ROANOKE | 
Virginia (1) 4 Only 
Spizzie Canfield Rev 
Sweethearts of 
Rhythm | 
| 


|Peg Leg Bates 


Meyers & Walker 
Shoaregard Ders 
Dancing Boys & 
Girls 

Strand (Vé) 5 
Martin & Florenz 
Raye & Naldi 
Jackie Miles 


j Don Cornell 


Florian Zabach | 
CHICAGO | 
Chicago (P) 5 
Red Skelton 
Ryan & McDonald | 
Lane Bros 
MIAMI 
Olympia (P) 3 
Cycleonians 
Bobby Sargent 
Hugh Herbert 
Colstons 
WASHINGTON 
Capitol (L) 30 
Martin Bros 
Cy Reeves | 
Carlton Carpenter 


| Bobby Reynolds 


WASHINGTON 
Howard (1) 4 
Lionel Hampton 


| Curley Hamner 
/3 Rockets 


BRITAIN 


BIRMINGHAM 
Hippodrome (M) 1 
aula Coutts 
E & D Waters 
Paul & Pauline 
Peter Cavangh 
Jackie Co 
Caryll & Mundy 
Morris & Cowley 
Ivor Moreton 
Dave Kaye 
Johnny Lawson 3 

GLASGOW 

Empire (M) 1 


| Jack Radcliffe 


Merry Macs 

MacKenzie Reid & 
Dorothy 

Jackley & Jee 

Agnette & Sylvio 

HACKNEY 

Empire (S) 1 

Woods & Jarrett 

Harlem Belles 

'4 Tune Tellers 


Shorty Mounsey 

Lewis Hardcastle 

Moroccos 

Eddie Williams 

| Pep Graham 

| Ray Ellington 4 

LEICESTER 

| Palace (S) 1 

| Dr Crock & 

| Crackpots 

| Jack Daly 

Evy & Everto 

Eddie Arnold 

| Olga Varona 

| Charles Hague 

| Barclay Sis 
NOTTINGHAM 
Empire (M) 1 

| Laurie Watson 

Billy Cotton Bd 

| Annell & Brask 

| Elizabeth & Collins 

| La Celeste 

| Walter Niblo 

‘Mills & Belita 


| Erazel 


| Sid Marion 


| Alverda 


| Joe LaPorte Ore 


Henry 
| Hotel 


Little Ctub 
Ernie Warren Ure | 
No 1 Fifth Ave 
Louise Howard 
Erik Rhodes 
Downey & Fonville 
Webster 

Old Knick 
Gene Courtney 
Connie Anderson 


Old Roumanian 
Sadie Ranks 
Jackie Winston 
Buster Burnel] 


Mary Mon Tloy 


D’Aquila Ore 
Park Ave 
Gloria Elwood 
Scotty Graham 
Charlie Stewart 
Penthouse | 
Paul Taubman | 
Hote! Ambassado: 
Jules Lande Ore 


Hote! Biltmore 





| Harold Nage! Ore 


Hotel Edison 
Jerome Ore 
New Yorke: 
Ray Robbins Ore 
Carol Lynne 
Farrar & Carter 
Sid Krofft 
Johnny Kirby | 
Hotel Pierre 
Denise Darcel 
Stanley Melba Orc 
Manuel! Jiminez Ore 


Hotel 
Park Sheraton 


| Irving Fields 3 


Hotei Plaza 
Kyle MacDonnell 
Beatrice Kraft 
Nicholas Matthey 
Mark Monte 
Dick La Salle Ore 

Hotel Rooseveir 
Guy Lombardo Ore 
Hotel St. Regis 

Jane Morgan 
Milt Shaw Ore 
Horace Diaz Ore 
Hotel Shelbourne 
Aaron Payne 
Joan Kibrig 
Ray Ramirez 
Spotlighters 

Hotel Statier 
Frank Carle Ore 

Hotel Taft 
Vincent Lopez Ore 

Versailtes 
Florence Desmond 
Teresa Brewer 
Emile Pett? Ore 


| Panchito Ore 


Village Barn 
Bourbon & Bayne 
Tex Fletcher 
Jane Abel 
Peter Rubino 
Village Vanguard 


| Richard Dyer 


Bennett 
Clarence Williams 3 
Waldort Asteria 
Continentals 
Fisher & Ross 
Emil Coleman 
Mischa Borr Ore 


CHICAGO 


Blackhawk 
| Patsy Abbott 
| Norma Lee Doggett 
| Joel Friend | 
| Ray Hyson 


| Henry Brandon Ore 


Chez #faree 
Stan Grover 
Paul Gray 


Oo Elissa Jane 


| Moore & Lessy 
Richard France 
Chez Adorables 
Manuelitto Ore 
Cee Davidson (rc 
Paimer House 
Connie Haines 
Romanos 
Sharkey Bonamo Bd 
M Abbott Ders 
Eddie ©’Neal Ore 
Helstngs 
Georgie Gobel 
Jayne Walton 


Johnny Alladin Ore 
H Edgewate: Seach 
Xavier Cugat Ore 
Abbe Lane 

Dulcina 

Tato & Julia 


| Otto Garcia 


Hote! Stevens 
Skating Ryles 
Arnold Shoda 
Jerry Mapes 
Jack Raffloer 
Mac MacGraw 
Reed Williams 
Harper Flaherty 
Bob Fitzgerald 
Skating Blvdeares 


| Jo Barnum 
| Jack Spoons 


Chordmen (4) 

Buddy Rust 

Bil) Perry 

Leighton Noble Ore 
Vine Gardens 





Billy Chandler Ore 
Hotel Bismarck 

Norman Martin 

Trude Adams 

Lee Morgan 





'Armand Perren 


Cissy Trenholm 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE ' Byprtce Co’ eano 
° 


His Maijesty’s (1) 1 | Horrie Dargie 4 
James Cardwell 


Marion Davies Romanoff 3 


Elimar : 

Devine & King, | Ronnie. shang 
erda Bornsta > 

Chribi SYDNEY 


Tivoli (t) 1 
Guus Brox & Myrna 
M & H Nesbitt 
Wally Boag 
Babs Mackinnon 
Marquis & Family 
Detroy 
Ileana Sazova 
| Rob Murray 
| Eugene’s Flying 

Ballet 
Celebrity 8 


Marika Saary 
Phillip Tappin 
Wim De Jong 
Jacques Cartaux 
Jimmy Elder 

Joe Whitehouse 
Alice Bronimann 





Tivoli (1) 1 
John Calvert 
Ann Cornell 


Cabaret Bills 











Final Severance 


Continued from page 3 


exhibs who will take them, subject 
to severe restrictions on the Amer- | 
ican film fare. 

What is feared, according to for- 
eign market industryites, is a repe- 





.tition of the showing in Moscow 


of a pic which could be translated 
into anti-American propaganda. , 
Moscow exhibition of “Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington” was offered 
as an “expose of corruption in 
American politics,” according to 
reports from the Red center. The | 
thought is that, similarly, certain | 
films now in China might be given 

“free translation” for propagan- | 
da purposes. 

While all U. S. assets were write | 
ten off as a loss when the Red) 
regime took over, Loew’s has con- 
tinued as owner, in name, of the) 
valuable Roxy theatre, Shanghai 
first-run. Until two years ago, 
Loew’s directed operation of the. 
house from the N. Y. homeoffice. | 
Red government at that time took 
over operation but the American 
company still was given to believe 
it was the owner, although there | 
was a freeze on earnings. Loew’s 


| 





garding the Shanghai operation. 


‘Bud Powell 3 \—.-_ — 
Billy Taylor 4 Bracha 

c oa Angel Hille) & Aviva 
onnie Sawyer 

Bill Hayes el Chico 
Wally Cox Rosita Rios 


NEW YORK CITY 


Birdiano 
' Ella Fitzgerald 
Bud Johnson 


, Jerry Cooper 
| Vierra Monkeys 


Los Gitanos 
Pilarin Tavira 
Sarita Herrera 
D’Alonso Ore 
Leon & Eddie's 
Eddie Davis 
Louise & Harris 
Peggy O'Neil 


Stuart Ross 
Harold Cooke 
Barbara Cook 
Eadie & Rack 
Chittison 3 


Bon Soir 
Jimmie Daniels 
Mae Barnes 


| 


Ambassador Hotel 


| Eric Thorsen 
DiGitanos (2) 
Eddie Bergman Ore 


| Geri Galian Ore 








Ghostley & Wood Holden Ders 

Norene [ate Myron Bell 

Garland Wilson Jimmy Dale 

Ellis Larkin 3 La Commedia 
Cafe Society Jo Hurt 


Josh White 
Leonard Conner 
| Cliff Jackson 


La Martinique 


— ee 
ohnny Conra 
ied Windhurst Ore Richard Hayes 
Copecapans Ralph Font Ore 
, Danny Thomas | Val Olman Ore | 
Marilyn Murray Latin Quarte: 





M Durso Ore | Wences 


Harbers & Daie 
| Sonny Callelo 
F. Alvares Orc 


Sarah Ann McCabe 
Christiani Troupe 
Mila Raymon 


Diamond Horseshor Vikings 
| Ross & LaPierre Nirska 
| Saxon Sisters Genia Mel 


Wilson Morrelli 
Calvin Holt 
Ralph Young 


W C Handy 
Billy Banks 
Eddie Franklin 


Noble Sissle Ore Art Waner Ore 
Chic Morrison Ore Le Ruban Bilev 
Joe E. Howard Bibi Osterwald 
Wallen Twins Hugh Shannon 
Havana-Madrid 3 Riffs 


Ronnie (i::aham 
Norman Paris 3 


George DeWitt 
Ann Carol 





Lily 
'Pupi Campo Ore 





Julius Monk 


‘ing other Century clients. 


Biltmore Hotel 
Sonny Howard 
Hoctor & Byrd 
Vice and Adio 


Myron Cohen 
| Carter Sis (2) 
| Minda Lang 
| Susan King 
Mel Cole Ore 


LOS ANGELES 


| Anita Aros 

| Russ Morgan Ore 

| Ciro’s 

| Dick Contino 

Dick Stabile Ore 
Mocambo 

Billy Daniels 

Benny Payne 

Latin-Aires 

Eddie Oliver Ore 


LAS VEGAS 


The Kings 

Harold Stern Ore 
Garwood Van Ore 
Last Frontier Hotel 
Phil Spitalny Ore 
Nick Stuart Orc 
Thunderbird Hotel 
Watson & Austein 
Busketeers 

Sid Krofft 

Gil Johnson 

Al Jahns Ore 


Desert Inn 
Romo Vincent 
P Steffan Ders 
Cole Debutantes 
Mons. Choppy 
Cariton Hayes Ore 


El Rancho Vegas 
Kay Thompson 
Jimmy Nelson 
Henry Busse Ore 

Flamingo Hotel 
Toni Arden 


MCA Takes Over 
12 CA Contracts 


Hollywood. 


Lew Wasserman, Dick Dorso, 
and Marty Melcher inked papers 
under which MCA acquires ex- 
clusive agency representation of 
12 Century Artists clients, Doris 
Day, Gordon MacRea, Jack Smith, 
Frank Devol, Ralph Levy, David 
Bradley, Jzines Nielson, Polly 
Bergen, Jerome Courtland, Neville 
Brand, Darren McGavin and Mara 
Lynn. Dorso will act in advisory 
capacity for all except Miss Day, 
who will be personally managed 
by Melcher. 

Dorso said move was made be- 
cause of overall ch nges in agency 
biz as the result of television. 
Prior to video, he said, it was pos- 








| Sible to maintain a small personal 


management type of business. No 
decision has been made yet involv- 


MCA deal covers most of Cen- 
_tury’s young potential stars who 
| are either under term contract to 
‘film studios or advertising spon- 
' sors. Melcher will devote his time 
to music publishing and personal 
management. Wynn Nathan, who 
has been in Century picture depart- 
ment remains as Dorso’s assistant. 
Sid Levy will reopen his own of- 
fice. Ben Benjamin and Milo Frank 
switched. to Famous Artists and 
William Morris when negotiations 
started several weeks ago. 
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OperaBecomingMore SecureinU S., 
Says Met’s Bing; Sites TV As Aid 


(Gene 
For as recent a newcomer to 
this country as I, it would, of 


course, be rash and inconsiderate 
to form an opinion on as complex 
a subject as 
the role of 
ypera in Amer- 
ican life. 
Neverthe- 
aftera 
full year in 
the U. S., dur- 
ing which time 
I have heard 
a rather fright: | 
ening number | 





less, 














o f perform- 

, ances — and| 

ee oe not only in} 

N. Y.—and talked to literally 
hundreds of people on this very 
subject, I do have certain ideas 


and I gladly offer them for what 
they may be worth. 

One thing seems entirely clear 
to me and does not allow of any 
doubt, and that is that the love 
for and the interest in opera in 
these U. S. is very great now, and 
is increasing every day. Having 
seen the enthusiastic response with 
which the televised opening per- 
formance of our “Don Carlo” has 
been received, I cannot for one 
moment doubt the fact that Ameri- 
cans are, to say the very least, 
great potential opera lovers, and 
I honestly believe that all you 
need to make the U. S. the greatest 
operatic nation in the world is to 
give them more opera. 


Let’s face the facts: what is now | 
being supplied to the American au- | 
diences by way of opera is sadly 
inadequate. I say this again with 
this reservation that, in many 
points, I must rely on impressions 
rather than on firsthand judgment, 
and I say it also in full awareness | 
of the fine work that is being done | 
by the numerous smaller opera | 
companies in this country. I am 
thinking, of course, in the first 
place, of our own City Center in 
N. Y. and of the splendid work of 
the San Francisco Opera, of which 
I was recently privileged to hear 
some excellent performances. I 
know of the opera companies that 
operate in dozens of American 
cities with more or less regular 
appearances, and I am greatly im- 
pressed with what I hear about 
the growing activities of the opera 
departments of numerous colleges | 
and universities. I am talking, of. 
course, of such enterprises as the 
opera departments of the Juilliard 
School of Music, and the U. of 
Indiana; Carl Ebert’s group in Los 
Angeles, the fine work of Dr. Pop- | 
per in California, the New England 
Opera Co. I only wish I could 


hear for myself the fine things 
these young people are doing. In 
fact, I remember reading at least 
one critic who said that Blooming- 
ton’s ‘“‘Parsifal” was very much 
better than the one at the Met- 
ropolitan, and who am I to say 
it isn’t so? 








| Finance and Lack of It | 





I do believe that there is a cry- 


ing need for more opera companies | 


that do not just appear once in a 


while, but put on good-sized sea- | 
studied the balance | 


sons. Having 
sheets and the deficit of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera with great care | 
and even greater distress, nobody | 
me, of course, that | 


needs to tell 
the crux of the problem lies in 
the finances, or rather in their 
absence. It is not for me to say 
how this problem could be solved, 
and it is a truism to state that it 
must be solved if opera is to have 
a sound future in this country. 
While I do not even know whether 
I would want to advocate federal 
or state assistance for the various 
Opera companies, it is no doubt 
known in the U. S. that this is the 
way in which practically all opera 
houses in Europe are being run. I 
read a report in the N. Y. Times 
some months ago that a fairly 
small opera house 


‘ ‘and midtown area. 
take enough time off to travel 


around for a while and see and) 


in Karlsruhe 


By RUDOLF BING 


ral Manager, Metropolitan Opera 


ing that their activities at the 
same time also create a problem. 
Most of these young artists who ma- 
jor in opera will, if they are good, 
want to make opera their career. 
The question then arises: where 
will they sing? We here at the 
Metropolitan are faced time and 
time again with a situation where 
we hear a talented young singer 
who is not as yet ready for the 
Metropolitan and who needs more 
than anything else five years ot 
training—not in a school, but in 
an actual theatre. Where do we 
suggest to these people they should 
go? Frankly, I don’t know. 

At this point, the enormous possi- 
bilities which television is opening 
up for opera cannot be overlooked. 
It is my opinion that TV is not 
only an ideal medium for opera 
but, if handled correctly, will also 
offer a great chance to young opera 
composers who are now in the sad 
position where most of their works 
are gathering dust in their desks, 
because, production costs being 
what they are, who can venture 
to risk his money on an experi- 
mental opera? 

This is a frightfully complex sub- 
ject and I do not propose in this 
short article to do more than hint 


THE DISAPPEARING THEATRE 


Despite Broadway Legit 


66 in °31 to 30 in 


icome 


Assn.) 
at a few salient questions. One 
more consideration, however, I 


feel is in order. For opera to be-| 
Amerl- } 


part of 
opera must be 


integral 
life, 


an 


ean cultural 


living theatre rather than just an} 
talents. It 


exercise of musical 
seems to me that one of the great 


handicaps for opera to become the | 


democratic property of all lovers 
of fine things in this country is 
the fact that, having so long been 
the exclusive domain of high so- 
ciety, opera must still shed off the 
myth that it is something enjoy- 
able only to few, and something 
that only few can afford. 


The wealth of native talent in 
the U. S. is overwhelmingly great, 
the enthusiasm of the audiences for 
everything that is alive and mean- 
ingful is practically unmatched 
anywhere, and opera, done well, 
being one of the most exciting art 
forms known to man, I cannot 
see how this country can help be- 
coming one of the great operatic 


nations of this world and there | 


is a pretty good chance that one 
day it may lead all of them. For 
obvious reasons, opera has come 
to America later than to the 
European countries, but it is not 
the late fruits that are the worst. 


Houses Shrinking From 


°50, There’s Never 


Been a Real Shortage 


By JAMES 


F. REILLY 


(Exec Director, League of N. Y. Theatres) 


Recently there have been fre- 
quent complaints that New York 
needs legitimate theatres. Quali- 
tatively, that may be so. Quanti- 
tatively it is not so. At no time this 
season have all the present 30 le- 
gitimate theatres been open at one 
time. In fact except for a period 
of not more than six weeks to two 
months in 1944 has there been no 
theatre available for an attraction 
Certain plays may have deferred 
opening dates or marked time on 


the road to obtain a particular the- | 


atre but not a theatre. 


The growth and decline of the 
number of legitimate theatres has 
kept pace with economic condi- 
tions. In 1898 when New York City 
became Greater New York there 
were only 20 theatres in the down 
Of these only 
two, the Empire and the Savoy 
(now a motion picture house on 
34th street) are still standing. This 
number grew to 68 in 1930. From 
then on the number started to 
dwindle. The depression years of 
1930-1934 saw 12 theatres leave the 
ranks. Between that time and the 


start of the war 13 more went by 
the boards. 

At the present time there are 30 
legitimate theatres in New York 
City of which 26 are open as of 
now. It is interesting to note how 
the number of legit houses has 
dwindled in the past 20 years. 

In 1931 there were 68 legitimate 
theatres in the city. They started 
disappearing one by one. In 1931 


the Eltinge and the Republic gave | 
up the ghost. These were followed | 


|in 1932 by the Globe and the Lib- 
erty. In 1933 five theatres bit the 
|'dust, namely, the Sam H. Harris, 
the Waldorf, which was converted 
into a business building, the Little, 
which was acquired by the N. Y. 
Times, the George M. Cohan, 
which was later demolished and 
another theatre and office building 
built on its site, and the Gaiety. 
These were followed in 1934 by 
the passing into motion pictures of 
the Selwyn, the Times Square and 
the Apollo, all side by side on 42d 
street. In 1935 there were no de- 


(Continued on page 268) 








Germany, had 12 new productions 


‘chine 
whether a show is a hit or a flop. 


| foolproof 











Dr. Norman C. Meier, of the 
| University of Iowa, announces the 


|invention of a Play-Meter, a ma- | 


chine which through electric cir- 
cuits and wax 
tape record- 
ings of reac- 
tions will re- 
veal whether a 


show is any 
| good or not. 
The doctor 
says it will 
work during| 


script readings 
too. The play 








H. I. Phillips 


The Play-Meter 


By H. I. PHILLIPS 








show on for Henry Ford or Einstein 
are ya? 

Producer (firmly)—Listen, can’t 
we all be intelligent? 

Everybody — Intelligence before 
the first night production! Don’t 
be silly. 

Producer (firmly)—Now get this. 
I don’t want to sink a lot of dough 
into this show if it’s a stinker. 

Author—I resent that. I don’t 
write stinkers. 

Producer—There’s only one way 
to get that in writing and positive- 
ly. That’s through this machine, 


is read or act-| Nobody wants to write a stinker, 
ed before a/| 


produce a stinker or act in a 


group of ten or a dozen people rep- | stinker. 


resenting a cross-section of play- | 
‘goers, and their reactions to it ac-| fay 


curately recorded so that a pro- 
ducer will know whether to quit or 
shoot the bankroll. We can’t wait 
for its application on Broadway. 

Author 
place at 
thing? 
didn’t get any coffee. 

An Actor—Jiggle it a bit. 

Producer—FEasy, boys! I just put 
this machine in. It'll save us all a 
lot of worry. 

Author—Nothing can save an au- 
thor from worry. Besides, I want 
to worry. It’s become a _ habit. 
What does it do, give scalp mas- 
sages, distribute aspirin or give tea 
leaf readings? 

Leading Lady—I saw a machine 
like that once. Where was it? 

Comedian—Ossining! 


Producer—Look, this is a ma- 
for automatically testing 


(seeing the machine in 
rehearsal) —What’s that 


Leading Lady—lIsn't there any 
middle ground these days? 

Author—Let me hear more! 
can take it. 

Producer—It’s a Play-Meter, a 
instrument scientifically 


I just put a dime in it and | 


| 
} 
| 





Comedian—I wouldn't go that 
There’s always television. 
(After a prolonged hassle the 
testing group of a dozen playgoers 
take their seats. They are linked 
up with the machine by electric 
circuits. The first act is gone 
through. There is a rush for the 
wax tape to read the recording. 
Producer (reading the tape)— 
“Yes and no. Show is slow and 
acting inadequate. Needs a better 


| second act. With rewriti 7 it might 


be a hit. New scenery would im- 


| prove chances tremendously. Even 
| “Oklahoma” didn’t look hot at first 
| rehearsal. Basic idea is very funny, 
| Snappier direction could work won- 


| 


ders. While not a knockout in pres- 


lent form neither is it an obvious 


land attacks the 


turkey. Courage and vision might 
produce favorable results.” 

(The Producer tears up the tape 
machine with a 


| sledgehammer. ) 


| 


} 


perfected to test any script or show. | 


Author—I spend years trying to | 


get my brainchild into production 


and it plays to a combination juke- | 


box, fortune-telling 
battery charger! 
to me! 

Leading Lady—Nor to me! 

Leading Man—What is the thea- 
tre coming to? Where are the 
standards of yesterday. When I was 
with Frohman I.... 

Producer—This is the greatest 
invention in the history of the 
stage. It will give you and me the 
verdict at once instead of submit- 
ting us to weeks of hard work and 
suspense, to say nothing of money. 
And you can’t expect me to say 
| nothing of money. 


machine 


and | 
You can't do this | 





Author—Who invented this, Mc: | 


Bride, Tyson, Rube Goldberg, Tony 
Farrell, Milton Berle or some rival 
producer? 

Producer—It is the invention of 
Dr. Norman C. Meier of the. Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Leading Man—I remember play- 
_ing in Iowa once. I want no part 
of anything that will refresh the 
memory. 

Leading Lady—Fancy Broadway 
going to Iowa for a dramatic critic! 

Author—I never heard of Nor- 
man C. Meier. If he wants to get 
in on this let him buy a piece of 
| the show like those others. 

| Producer—The mere fact Dr. 

|Meier has me paying out money 

for his machine so I can find out 
if I'm dumb or not is proof of 
| what a great man he must be. But 
| I've just had an alarming thought. 

Suppose “angels” ever get hold of 

these machines for script readings! 

| Comedian—You can’t keep an- 
gels out of show business today 
| with any machine short of a 20-ton 








tank. 

Leading Man—Did they take a 
machine’s word for “South Pacific.” 
“Kiss Me, Kate,” “Death of .. Sales- 
man,” “Mr. Roberts,” “Peep Show” 
|or “Guys and Dolls!” 
Producer—Mike Todd tested the 
|rehearsals of “Peep Show” with a 
/machine and it worked beautifully. 
Author—How? 

Producer—Mike threw the ma- 
chine verdict out and read the book 


| tions 


Comedian—Why all the vio- 
lence? 

Producer—I wanna get rid of 
that —- — — apparatus before it 


advises me to get Lunt & Fon- 


I | tanne! 





Off-Broadway Groups 
Brushed Off by Press, 


In Fast Fade in 1950 


By JESSE GROSS 


Although still dominant as sum- 
mer operations, off - Broadway 
groups have been unable to buck 
high costs of production, restric- 
put upon them by trade 
unions and especially the heat, in 
those spots with inadequate capi- 
tal to cover the price of air con- 
ditioning. These groups, which 
during 1949 seemed to be blossom- 
ing into an integral part of New 
York’s theatre activity, have again 


fallen into a marginal state of 
existence. 
Spotlighting the off-Broadway 


decline is the comparatively little 
newspaper coverage given the ex- 
perimental groups this past sum- 
mer, as compared to 1949. At that 
time certain off-Broadway shows 
not only drew first or second 
string coverage in some N. Y. 
dailies, but were also crowned 
with feature coverage in Sunday 
legit sections. Though reviews 
were given some of the experi- 
mental works put on in 1950, fea- 
ture coverage was practically nil. 

Another high point of the 49 
season that failed to show its head 
in ‘50 was the Off-Broadway Thea- 
tre League. Designed to further 
public acceptance of off-Broadway 
theatre and to strengthen its posi- 
tion, the league was formed by five 
active groups, functioning in an 
experimental vein. Outfits were 
the Interplayers, Off-Broadway, 
Inc., People’s Drama, Studio 7 and 
We Present. Of these, only the 
Interplayers and Studio 7 made 
noticeable returns this past sum- 
mer. And, the latter only for a 
short stay, having been forced to 
close at the Provincetown Play- 
house because of poor business. 
The Interplayers was the only unit 
that had a run of any prominence 
with its production of “The 
Beggar’s Opera” at Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall. 

One of the top achievements of 
the 1949 season, not duplicated in 
1950, was the influence exerted by 











at Lindy’s instead. 

| * *k *« 

| Author—I’ve got a great 
here and I know it. 

| Producer—You know and I know 
| it. The cast knows it. But how 
does science and the world of en 

| gineering feel? 

; Comedian—What difference does 
it make. You ain’t gonna put this ' 


last season. I do not propose to 
enlarge on this—many an opera 
manager in this country must turn 
green with envy when he reads 
this. 

What the college opera is doing | 
for the furtherance of this art 
form is extremely useful and 
creditable, but I cannot help feel- 


an experimental group in the pro- : 
duction of a Broadway play. The « 
Broadway presentation of Strind- 
berg’s “The Father” followed a 
production of the work by Studio 7. 
Notices received by the latter were 
more favorable than those given 
the Main Stem version with Ray- 
mond Massey in the leading role. 
(Continued on page 269) 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


ANNE JEFFREYS 


Star of “KISS ME, KATE,” now at the Shubert, New York 
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(ld Items About Famous Plays 


By CHARLES O°’ BRIEN KENNEDY 


Sometimes the circumstances contributing to the genesis 
of a play make a story almost as interesting as the play 
itself. 

For instance, there is “Rip Van Winkle” and its innumer- 
able parents. On May 26, 1828, the 
first known version of Washington Irv- 
ing’s immortal story was produced in 
Albany (a city afterwards made fa- 
mous by Bert Lytell). The dramatist 
employed the pseudonym of Thomas 
Flynn. Although little else is known 
of Thomas, Bert has lived to become 
Shepherd of The Lambs. 

In 1828 a second version bobbed 
up in Philadelphia, this time by an 
English actor named John Kerr, fa- 
miliarly called “old man Kerr” (evi- 
dently a character actor). He was 
brought to the City of Brotherly Love 
by F. C. Wemyss for his Chestnut St. Theatre Co. The 
play was a big hit and some time after was done in London 
at the Tottenham Road theatre. Later in Philadelphia, 
W. Chapman and James H. Hacketi (father of James K. 
Hackett) played Rip while J. Jefferson played the char- 
acter of Knickerbocker. This Jefferson was either the 
father or the elder brother of Joseph. Hackett subse- 
quently appeared in another version by W. Gayle Bernard. 

Joseph Jefferson now enters our scene as Seth Slough, 
the tavern keeper, while his half-brother, Charles Burke, 
played Rip. Burke had revamped the Kerr version to suit 
his own ideas. The result was disappointing. 

Here Dien Boucicault, the master mechanic of drama- 
turgy, took over and delivered the manuscript which 
Joseph Jefferson produced at the Adelphi theatre, London, 
in 1865. One of Boucicault’s notable contributions was 
to have Rip thrown out of his house in the midst of a 
furious thunderstorm. William Winter, the leading critic 
of the time, claims that Boucicault expropriated the 
best of the Burke version. But Mr. Winter had often felt 
the lash of Boucicault’s Celtic tongue and added to this 
Winter did not like Edwin Forrest or Walt Whitman. 

As time went on Jefferson expanded Boucicault’s play 
from three acts to four and made numerous emendations. 
Thus the Jefferson version seems to be a composite of 
all of them. 

This paragraph is written in stoical bitterness, but a 
true son of Eire has never been known to flinch in the 
face of unpalatable facts. Jefferson’s Rip was a flat failure 
in Dublin, where he reports that “the attention was slight 
and the applause delicate.” How different from the hey- 
day of the Abbey theatre and “The Playboy of the West: 
ern World.”” Michael Gunn, the Dublin impresario, advised 
changing Rip into an Irishman, but to no avail. Mr. Jef- 
ferson took Rip to Belfast where it scored a tremendous 
success. 





Chas. OB. Kennedy 


Dumas’ ‘Monte Cristo’ | 





Dumas pere had a stormy career in the theatre and 
once fought a duel with a nasty critic. If he were living 
today and challenged our Kelcey Allen we know where 
The Lambs bets would ride. 

In 1848, three years after the publication of his novel, 
“The Count of Monte Cristo,”” Dumas made his own drama- 
tization. Any frugal Broadway producer will be interested 
to learn that the play had 20 acts, 37 tableaus, 221 
scenes and 51 acting parts. Maybe Monte Cristo himself 
was backing the show. The play was in two parts, one 
night given to the tribulations of Edmond Dantes and the 
other to the vengeance of Monte Cristo. It failed. 

When this production came to London’s Drury Lane 
something happened. Perhaps it was patriotism, for there 
were many who remembered Napoleon Bonaparte. At 
any rate a riot ensued; benches flew through the air and 
general pandemonium reigned. The French actors took 
poe next boat home and Monte Cristo chalked up another 

efeat. 

The first English dramatization was by Charles Fechter, 
who also played the hero. This was produced by Benjamin 
Webster and was called the Webster version. It followed 
its predecessor into oblivion. 

Around 1870 another dramatization came from the pen 
oi Thomas H. Lacy and was called Lacy’s Acting Edition. 
This was later republished by Samuel French as French’s 
Acting Edition (late Lacy’s). 

The initial American attempt was made at the Old 
Broadway theatre in 1848, by J. Lester Wallack. It was 
described as a “spectacle” and enjoyed a good run of 50 
nights. In 1863 Edward Eddy appeared in the title role 
at the New Bowery theatre and in 1866 E. L. Davenport 
was the Dantes at Mrs. John Wood’s Olympic theatre. 

Meanwhile Fechter had not given up and produced at 

the Globe theatre, Boston, the Webster version embellished 
by himself and Arthur Leclercq. Thus the Fechter version 
came into being. In 1871 Fechter purchased the 14th 
Street theatre, New York, rechristening it the Lyceum. 
But some stony-hearted bankers took the theatre away 
from him and the Fechter premiere was given at the 
Grand Opera House. His last performance on any stage 
Was given at the Broadway theatre in 1877. 
_ After Fechter’s death the fabulous John Stetson came 
Into possession of the Fechter version for production at 
Booth’s theatre, New York. James O'Neill had shortly 
before appeared in an anonymous dramatization at Hoo- 
ley's theatre, Chicago, with great personal success and 
Stetson contacted Mr. O'Neill. Unfortunately the train 
east became snowbound and Mr. O'Neill has only a few 
rehearsals in the version which was new to him. One 
reviewer wrote “‘Monte Cristo’ will not run very long.” 
But the stubborn Mr. Stetson called in Fechter’s widow 
to redirect the play. After that “Monte Cristo” grew 
into an unequivocal success. It may encourage Broad- 
way angels to learn that after Mr. O'Neill purchased all 
rights in the Fechter version for $2,000 he toured the 
country for 20 years and appeared as Edmond Dantes 
over 6,000 times. George Tyler presented Mr. O'Neill in 
a tremendous scenic revival in 1900. 

Mr. O'Neill made many improvements in the Fechter 
version until finally it was recognized as his own. Inci- 
dentally, he won a lawsuit against a film company that 
had produced the play on the silent screen, but over- 
looked the fact that many of the lines and situations were 
not in the original novel. Fechter’s version has disap- 
peared entirely. The James O'Neill Working Copy now 
reposes in The Museum of the City of New York, donated 
by Eugene O'Neill, who had been a young actor in his 
{her's company. 


Foriy-fifth ARIETY Anniversary 


THE REAL BILLIE BURKE 


By BERNARD SOBEL 


Billie Burke has had nine lives. She was a star of 
the legitimate stage and a silent motion picture star 
more than 25 years ago. She was a musical comedy queen 
in “Annie Dear.” She has been featured on many popular 
radio programs. She scored in the 
“talkies,” particularly in a series hav- 
ing to do with American family life. 
She has been a frequent guest on tele- 
vision shows. She was the heroine of 
the hit picture, “The Great Ziegfeld.” 
She has been a wife, a mother, and a 
grandmother. She is a_ successful 
writer, being the author of the best 
seller, “With a Feather on My Nose.” 

But in this book Miss Burke has 
failed to do one thing. She has 
failed to do justice to herself. Her 
book is sincere in spirit, entertain- 
ing and self-revealing, but it sloughs 
off her courage and energy, a regrettable omission. 

So I’ve taken on myself the responsibility of showing her 
as I’ve known her throughout the years, by confirming 
certain traits that she has already mentioned and revealing 
new ones, in the hopes of giving a complete picture of this 
extraordinary and inspiring woman. 

The first time that her name came to my attention was 
when she played my home town, Lafayette, Indiana. I hung 
around the theatre, in those days, and the house manager, 
Samuel Pickering, was my friend. 

This particular day he was worried about some special 
requirements having to do with Miss Burke’s appearance. 

“It’s a lot of trouble,” he contained, “putting her dressing 
room in proper order, looking after her maid, and all that 
sort of thing. But this much is certain: she’s worth it. She 
sells out every time. 

“She’s one of the biggest attractions the road has ever 
seen. And when she steps out on the stage, every eye in 
the audience follows her from the moment she enters 


~oo? 


until she exits! 

Some years after, I met Miss Burke at the old Para- 
mount Studios, when she was appearing in silent pictures, 
and in just about five minutes, she dispelled all my early 
impressions of her history. 

“I’m not English,” she said, “although I did make my 
stage debut in London. I’m an American and I started 
my theatrical life as a chorus girl.” 

And it was as a chorus girl that she scored her first 
important hit, singing “My Little Canoe.” Soon after, she 
came to America as leading lady for John Drew. This 
assignment led to her inclusion in the famous Charles 
Frohman repertory company and her subsequent rise to 
individual stardom. 

While with Frohman she met Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., at 
a costume ball and married him soon after. 

Though a continuously busy actress, she found time 
to learn, as his wife, how to adapt herself to his freakish 
ideas of hospitality, even when doing so meant serving 
corn beef and cabbage at a formal dinner and guiding 
the guests through their private zoo. 

As an artist, Billie Burke is indefatigable, always de- 
termined to give a fine performance. I’ve watched her 
re-read a radio script over and over and then, not content 
with her own thoroughness, underline every important 
phrase in an effort to insure a perfect performance. Simi- 
larly, she rehearses her stage roles to the exhaustion point, 
meticulous about dialog, action, properties and dress. 

Billie has appeared in plays by many of the most prom- 
inent dramatists of the era including Arthur Wing Pinero, 
Ivor Novello, Somerset Maugham, Booth Tarkington and 
Noel Coward. 

While playing in Coward’s play “The Marquise,” Miss 
Burke noticed that Richard Rodgers, the composer, was 
sitting in the first row of the theatre. Almost the same 
moment, she realized that he was waving his handkerchief 
at her as if trying to call her attention to the other side 
of the stage. 

When she turned in that direction, she was shocked to 
discover that the velvet bell rope, next to the mantelpiece, 
was on fire. 

Thinking quickly, she deliberately pulled a velvet table 
cover off a mahogany stand, walked over to the bell rope 
and snuffed out the fast-growing flames. Then turning to 
her leading man, she said: 

“I’ve told the butler a dozen times to have this rope 
repaired.” 

Remarks of this sort are characteristic and frequent. 
She has also a gift for sustained literary expression. When 
John Drew died it was she who wrote the moving letter 
of condolence. When a public ceremony in the theatre 
required a formal speech, she tossed aside all those sub- 
mitted by professional writers and wrote her own. 


No Scatterbrain, She { 


Billie is absolutely the opposite of her famous scatter- 
brain character, the character that has given her a new 
face. She is, basically, an out-and-out realist. She knows 
the world and holds up a cynical glass to inspect it at 
close range. She knows all sorts of people, particularly 
actors, playwrights and journalists. She knows, also, what 
was once Society minus the Cafe. In this restricted 
circle, at a time when actresses did not pass the charmed 
circle, she made an important place for herself because 
of her charm, humor and shrewd insight into peoples’ 
hearts. 

Being the wife of Ziegfeld was always a game, with the 
contestants astonishingly alike. Ziegfeld was an out-and- 
out individualist and Billie was his counterpart, receptive 
to the opinion of others, yet largely determined to go on 
her own. Both were extravagant. “Ziggy” travelled in 
private cars and paid for the rental of the railroad tracks. 
He sailed on the royal suite of the S. S. Majestic. He 
doubled salaries in gold. When he saw a picture of two 
lion cubs in a rotogravure section of a Sunday newspaper, 
he tracked them down until he had them in his own 
private menagerie. When their daughter, Patricia, as a 
child, grew interested in butterflies, he engaged a special- 
ist to arrange a collection. 

When he wanted a star, he bought him away from an- 
other manager. When he wanted a theatre, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst built one for him. When he saw a handsome 
girl swimmer in 2 motion picture, he uprooted her bodily 
and brought her from Tahiti to Broadway. And he was 
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Are You a Leapist? 


By LAWRENCE LANGNER 
(Co-Director, The Theatre Guild) 


Members of the theatrical profession who desire to pre- 
serve their sense of humor in a confusing world, may join 
with me in a new philosophy which I have invented and 
which I term ‘‘Leapism.”’ A Leapist is one who leaps into 
the future with his imagination, and 
views each event of today both from 
its beginning in the present, and its 
ending in the future. In this way the 
Leapist looks at what is happening in 
the world with some perspective, look- 
ing backward at it as well as forward. 
Take your newspaper today and read 
it as though you were reading it 50 
years hence, and note how trivial are 
many of the happenings it records; 
and as to that new great war which 
everyone has expected, there is always 
the possibility, as Bernard Shaw once 
stated, that no great nation wants to 
commit suicide—so why should two of them want to do 
so? 

it is a light-hearted pastime as a Leapist to look back 
at the theatre’s history from the vantage point of the year 
A.D. 2000 and to contemplate what might have hap- 
pened from 1950 on. 

In about the year 1975, Lee Shubert, at the age of 100, 
threw all his theatres on the market and caused the 
bankruptcy of all the motion picture companies, already 
almost ruined by video. After this, the so-called legiti- 
mate theatre and motion pictures were replaced entirely 
by the video theatre, which produced an unexpected so- 
cial upheaval in the ranks of that group of society for- 
merly known as labor. For so many well-dressed actors 
and beautifully gowned actresses spent so many tele- 
vision hours in the homes of the workers of America, 
that they all began to cultivate broad ‘‘A’s,” drink after- 
noon tea and acquire the social manners of the ladies and 
gentlemen who appeared in video dramas, most of which 
were English imitations of the plays of Noel Coward. 
There was great danger of the entire nation becoming 
effete, but fortunately, their children became just as 
tough as their parents became tender, by spending most 
of their spare time watching the video crime plays which 
were now a daily accompaniment to adolescent home life. 





Lawrence Langner 





Shaw O’Neill’s Commercials | 





New and exciting styles of play-writing came into ex- 
istence about the year 1980 led by the new genius Shaw 
O'Neill, who was the first man to realize that the video 
author not only had to meet the competition of his fellow 
authors, but also that of the animated commercials be- 
tween the climaxes of each act. It was Shaw O'Neill 
who first realized that the effect of a great video tragedy 
would be nullified immediately if followed, at the mo- 
ment of climax, by the picture of a beautiful lady be- 
guiling you into buying a bejewelled wristwatch or a self- 
acting dishwashing machine. But this competition merely 
stimulated Shaw O’Neill and his imitators to greater 
heights. They wrote video plays so ennobling, so lofty in 
spiritual conception, that the video audiences under their 
spell turned a deaf ear to the beguiling ladies with the 
bejewelled watches and swooned in their armchairs during 
intermissions. 

In the year 1975 the efforts of the Committee of Theat- 
rical Producers to relieve the ticket speculation problem 
came to an end, with the bankruptcy of all the theatres 
and ticket brokers. “South Pacific’? and ‘Oklahoma,’ 
which had managed to keep alive by refusing to go on 
video, came to an end in the year 1970, when the music 
began to get hackneyed. At one time in the prosperous 
’60s, 28 Rodgers & Hammerstein musicals were playing at 
one time despite the Attorney General’s efforts to enjoin 
them as a monopoly. 

In the year 1970 the Theatre Guild was taken over by 
Michael Todd and inaugurated its 50th subscription season 
with the Theatre Guild “Peep Show of 1970.” This in- 
jected new life into that ancient institution and the 
subscription membership doubled as the Guild received 
its first good notice in 30 years from the dean of American 
critics, Brooks Atkinson of the N. Y. Times. 

The Leapist will never dream of leaping ahead just one 
year, for by doing so he might lose the optimism which 
makes “Leapism” possible. But as the founder of this 
philosophy, I strongly advise you to become a Leapist and 
to look at everything backwards. It certainly won't seem 
nearly as awful as when you look at it forwards. 





so sure that his show would go on that he would put a 
newspaper in front of his face and go to sleep during a 
dress. rehearsal. 


| The Rude Awakening | 


The rude awakening came with the market crash. The 
financial loss and illness came swiftly. After the death of 
Ziegfeld came the debacle. 


Creditors took over what was left of his shattered theat- 
rical empire; and Billie had the terrifying task of adapting 
herself to new financial conditions, assuming the responsi- 
bility of debts and supporting herself and Patricia. 

Nevertheless, without a whimper, she started out to 
earn her living and simultaneously to learn what were then 
the new professions: acting on the radio, in the talkies, and 
on television. All these objectives she attained, impor- 
tantly. 

Better still, though she had been called a victim of type- 
casting, Billie has made this searing limitation a tour-de- 
force of histrionic artistry, managed to create a new 
How far this fatuous character is from the real woman 
can orily be learned through meeting her and discovering 
the breadth of her culture. 

Recently, while publicizing her book, Miss Burke toured 
the nation. The experience was a gruelling one, necessi- 
tating miles and miles of travel, days and nights, numerous 
interviews and signing hundreds of autographs in depart- 
ment stores. But just as Miss Burke was about to leave 
New York, after a crowded two days in the city, she said: 

“I wonder if Schwarz’s will be open early enough, to- 
morrow morning, for me to go there before my train 
leaves.” 

“Schwarz’s,” I repeated, puzzled. 

“Yes, the toy shop—F. A. O. Schwarz. I couldn’t possibly 
leave here without taking toys home for my little ones.” 

And that was the first time I saw Billie in a new role— 
a grandmother, 
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sit 
I owe my first interest in pub- 
lishing to Ben Hecht and Charlie 
MacAvidur, neither of whom I have 
ever met. as far as I know. How- 
ever. thev were guilty of a motion 
picture called “The Scoundrel,’ in 
\ \N O¢ Co\ | ed ¢ | 
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There was a short delay in my 
progress at this point caused by 
the necessity of finishing high 


school and eventually going to 
college. I didn't lose track of my 
goal, however, and. sometime dur- 
ing that period. a friend intro- 
duced me to the late Grenville 
Vernon, who was editor for Dial 
Press and dramatic critic for The 
Commonweal. Vernon took me to 
lunch at The Players,’ pointed out 
all the celebrities, and mixed the 
salad dressing himself at the table 
with an extremely skillful hand. 
That last was the most impressive 
and a sizeable boom in the oil 
and vinegar market followed while 
I practiced. This was immediately 
another boom in that 
part of the laundry industry which 
specializes in restaurant table- 
cloths. Even today there are places 
I'm afraid to go back to. But I felt 
I was well on my way to becoming 
a publisher. 

My next step was taken when 
my college, after four years and 
a couple of summer sessions, de- 
cided that they had had enough 
of me. A real live writer, Agnes 
Rothery, the wife of one of my 
professors, gave me some letters 
to people like the Knopfs and 
Marshall Best of Viking and I set 
off to seek my fortune in New 
York as a publisher. The Knopfs 
and Best took time out to see me, 
but I guess one look was enough. 
Besides, it was 1939 and times were 
hard, even outside of publishing. 

Finally I answered a newspaper 
ad for an editor in a_ publishing 
house and, in almost no time, was 
installed as editor, production man- 
ager, advertising manager, pub- 
licity director. and chief office boy 
in a real publishing house. I 
hadn't been there very long before 
I began to realize that this was 
an unusual kind of publishing 
house. They would publish any- 
thing anyone sent in just so long 
as the author would pay for the 
privilege. This seemed like a won- 
derful way to be a publisher so, 
atter seeing my salary rise dizzily 
from $15 to $15 and the n to $18 
as a tribute to my _ publishing 
abilities, I borrowed $1,000 from 
my father and went into business 
on my own. 
iZ The Conservative Kind | 

Ward Smith, whom I had per- 
Suaded to embark on this venture 
With me because of his extensive 
experience of six months in the 
printing business, believed in con- 
serving our capital. He came from 
a iong line of bankers and invest- 
ment consultants. We did this bv 
not publishing any books, paid for 
by 'neir authors or otherwise. The 
first category we avoided by re- 
turning all the manuscripts of that 
nature we received with acid com- 
ments on their style and content. 
The second category we didn't have 
enough money to produce. But we 
did have a fine office which said 
“Publishers” on the door and we 
Zave some good parties in it. We 
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Prentice-Hall) 


also had a secretary, named Ger- 
trude Carrick. She wanted to be a 
writer and, for lack of anything 
else to do, spent all her time in 
the office working on The Great 
American Novel. She finally 
finished it and, dutifully, submitted 


it to us. We both read it caretully, 


told her the many things that we 
found wrong with it and why no 
one would publish it, and advised 
her to get married and start hav 
ing children. Instead, she cavalier 
lv sent it off to Lippincott. Lippin 
CO } ) ed it i ¢ 

Su Ss I I a first nove 1 t S 
since been t ! ed ) e\ 

4 t 


lana? ; hai 
janguages At abdout 


roreign 


point, our friends and relatives be 
gan to hint that we ought to do 
something for a livin So \ 

regretfully closed down our pub- 
lishing house and set to reading 
the want ads again. But, Il had 
been a “publisher.” 

I went to see both Kno d 
Vil - a t qd é é 
eX Dé if ct I 1 ] I 
1 I ( L Se ¢ ( 

I net i | 11S ¢ ) 
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This time I didn’t have to read 

the Want ads. | had heard al about 


the one-vear enlistments the Army 
was offering so prospective draftees 
could get their vear over with and 
avoid the draft. That was in May 
of 1941. After 1 got that year over 
with, some four and a half 
later, I resumed my attacks on the 
citadel of publishing. 

Help was awfully hard to get 
right after Prentice- 
Hall hired me. Much to my sur- 
prise ‘I hope not to theirs), thi 
worked out well and Ive’ been 
there ever since. 

Now. I'm a real live publisher 
and editor. I find it most disap- 
pointing. I have yet to meet a 
beautiful blonde poetess who looks 
like Julie Haydon. My doctor says 
I have to wear an undershirt or 
Ill keep getting those damned 


years 


the war so 


igs 


colds. And I've never learned to} 
mix a salad dressing at the table. | 


Had enough? Well, if you've read 
this far, you've earned the privi- 
lege of coming around and telling 
me your life story. 

So you want to write your auto- 
biography... 


L.A. Chanting 
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Pacific 
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ts and 


shores 


No one ever analyzes 


ke a regular schedule 
ties of under 400 each 
S, not one last Vear Was 
re than 27 weeks. And 


$2.690,000 which the legiti 
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lé neatre 


1 4 


nanaged to gross in 
\ngeles in the 52-week Labor 
Dav-to-Labor Day here, 


season 
ter than 25 


‘South Pacific” 


$561.500—or Det 
came trom the 
stand alone 
Staunch supporters of legit here 
constantly plead the city’s case by 
claiming that Los Angeles is “not 
a bad show town—it just gets bad 
ro a certain extent, this is 
true. But it is equally true tha 
good shows get comparatively little 
support considering the size of the 
town and the fact that it is the 
centre of another branch of 
business. Recent twao-week stand of 
“Come Back, Little Sheba.” for 
example, managed to eke out only 
$32.000 at the 1,636-seat 


shows.” 


show 


siltmore 
| —- 10,800-Seat Availability | 


' 


Study of the figures shows a legit 


seat-availability today of 10,800 
seats per day among the houses 


that operate on a quasi-regular ba- 
sis. During the 1930-35 period, 
when Los Angeles had, roughly; 
50°) the population it now boasts, 
the seat availability totaled 15.000 
—and the better-than-a-dozen legit 
houses alight functioned on a fuller 
(Continued on page 284) 








| OPERA SINGERS IN MUSICAL COMEDY | 


By PATRICE MUNSEL 








When it was announced last 
| spring that 1 would make my musi- 
cal comedy debut for Edwin Lester 
on the Coast in “Rose Marie” it 
different 
There were opera fans who 


was greeted with reac- 
Lions. 
predicted tha. singing week after 
veek, eight 


ing to prove 


times a week, was go 


fatal to my volce. 


Then there were others who main 
tained, even after Pinza’s success 
in “South Pacific.” that an opera 
should 


Singer stick to opera and 


had no business doing a musical. 
Although I had appeared for a 
week the 


“Naughty Marietta, 


summer before in 
this was to be 


my first experience with a long 
run, and I didn't quite know what 
to make of all the different re- 


actions. Then there were those who 


stage. Thev talked so fast and tu 
riously that I began to believe it. 
‘ 


‘ } . 2 | 
somehow, however. 1t seemed to 


ne that singing eight times a week 
shouldn't harm a sound 
s nothing unusual for 
a singer to sing every day, tor 
even when . am not giving a per- 


formance I'm still 


¥OICce. 


After all it 


practicing and 


working daily on my voice, some 
times for hours on end Naturally, 
there is a different tension when 


one sings an opera or a concert 
than when one merely studies at 
home. But during the run of “Rose 
Miarie’ I discovered that the 
“strain” on ¢ voice is quite dif 
ferent between singing an opera 
every night and singing a musical 
eight times a week. In the first 
place, Whenever we appear in op- 
era, it is always a premiere for us, 
practically each performance hav- 
ing a different cast and therefore, 
critically speaking, we are highly 
exposed. In musical comedy, how- 
ever, we settle down to a well- 
balanced run and merely have the 
thrill of creating a new perform- 
ance every night for a different 
audience. Thus, quite aside from 
the amount of singing we have to 
do in opera as compared to musi- 
cal comedy, we have to face much 
less of a nervous strain. While I 
was doing “Rose Marie” I had 
often the feeling of having an 
exciting vacation. 


Characterization 
It was my belief that acting in 
opera and in legitimate theatre 
was fundamentally a question of 
characterization. 


During rehearsals i found that 
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there is really no basic difference, 
True enough, when you rehearse 
an opera, you work with something 
which is rigidly defined, while a 
Broadway script remains in a con- 
stant state ot flux until the opening 
night. And even after a show has 
become a hit and is revived years 
later changes are still possible, 
These alterations can pertain to 
practically anything—from chang- 
ing the character of a role to fit 
the personality of the performer, 
to changing the dialog of entire 
scenes, or to interpolating new 
songs or new dances. I certainly 
discovered this when we did ‘‘Rose 
Marie.” 

Incidentally, from what I have 
seen, it even happens to good old 
Shakespeare. But this just about 
sums up the difference between 
the two media. Too few people, 
for instance, realize that a comedy 


point in opera is made with a cer- 


{ain inflection in your sin r voice 
st as it is made on the stage 
with a certain inflection in your 


speaking voice. For in opera we do 
sing solely without 
“most beautiful tone.” There are 
plenty of times when insinuation 
becomes more Important than ve- 
cal production. 


not always 


I am quite certain that both Mar- 
garet Webster, who staged “Don 
Carlo.” and Garson Kanin, director 
of “Die Fledermaus,” both for the 
Viet, are finding no earth-shaking 
difference in the acting techniques, 

Incidentaliy, during the run of 
the Kern musical in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles I. received 
letters from several people who 
had gone to see the show with the 
firm convicticn that an opera sing- 
er must be a ham by necessity, 
and then wrote to apologize for 
being wrong. I am frankly quite 
amazed to learn how many people 
have completely wrong notions 
about opera All 1 can say is they 
should go to the opera and con- 
vince themselves. Naturally, there 
are those singers who find it hard 
to give a creditable portrayal, but 
then, without wanting to step on 
anyone's toes, . might say that I 
have seen actors on the stage and 
in the movies who have that same 
difficulty. The only difference here 
is that these singers keep on sing- 
ing in opera because of their 
voices, while those in the movies 
or on stage keep on acting due to 
their looks or other special quali- 
fications which have little to do 
with histrionie ability. Still, we 
don't condemn everyone connected 
with movies or the theatre as not 
being able to act. Why then the 
tendency to condemn opera as a 
whole? 











Disappearing Theatre 
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fections. In 1936 there were three, 
the Civie Repertory, the Hippo- 
drome, although this cannot be 
strictly classified as a “legitimate” 
theatre, and the Manhattan, erst- 
while Hammerstein's. In 1937 the 
Avon went into radio, the New 
Amsterdam into pictures and the 
Comedy theatre was razed. 

In 1938 the 49th St. and the 
Manhattan Opera House disappear- 
ed from the scene. 1939 saw the 
Earl Carroll converted into a store 
and office building. 1940 took a 
toll of four theatres, Labor Stage 
at one time the Princess, the New 
Yorker, the Belmont and the Van- 
derbilt. 1941 and 1942 escaped 
Without any casualty. In 1943 the 
Maxine Elliott and the Guild the- 
atres were no longer legitimate. In 


1944 the Longacre and the Ritz 
' both went into radio. 
In 1945 the Ambassador went 


into pictures and the 44th Street 
and the Nora Bayes were demol- 
ished to make way for the Times 
Annex. There was no change in 
the situation in 1946. 1947, how- 
ever, the Bijou went into pictures. 
1948 showed no conversions, al- 


|though the Playhouse did go into 


radio for a year but is now re- 
stored to legit. 1949 saw the Adel- 
phi, Belasco, the International and 
the Mansfield converted to other 
purposes. So far this year, 1950, 
only the Hudson has left the ranks 


| of the legitimate theatres. 


The number has, _ therefore, 
dwindled from 68 in 1931 to 3@ as 
of the present day. 
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“Television vs. Live Concerts 


By MARKS LEVINE 


Television has unquestionably come of age. Within the last two 
vears the number of sets has doubled or tripled and is continuing to 
increase by leaps and bounds. The programs have taken a spurt for 
the better, even though mostly in the comedy and variety fields. Re- 
cently TV has gone so far as to survive its first strike threat and is 
even now battling valiantly against a color controversy engineered by 
the FCC. Within another year or two the coaxial cable will become a 
transcontinental reality and coast-to-coast programs from either end 
‘east or west) will warm agencies’ hearts and enrich the pockets of 
performers. ; ; ; , — : ; 

But in spite of these gigantic strides in TV and the undisguised re- 
cession in the concert business, I refuse to visualize a permanent trend 
in this relationship. All mechanical inventions temporarily affect live 
entertainment. The Edison recording machine, the Marconi radio 
wave, the Forrest talkie, in their beginnings and initial developments, 
affected live entertainment in the same way as a new toy disrupts a 
child’s interest in his well-ordained playroom Eventually the child 
gets adjusted to the new fire engine (or w hatever it may be) and finds 
a place for it among his other toys—the building blocks, the electric 
railroad, the mechanical soldiers—and his life assumes its regular toy 
aspect once more. 

The same with television. After a baseball fan has been glued for 
months to the fascinating TV screen, he will begin to miss the shouting 
crowds, the popping bottles, the hotdogs, the seventh inning good-fel- 
lowship stretch. And the fight fan will miss the sawdust and the pain- 
ful nudges of his neighbors. And the film fan will miss the excitement 
of a theatre lobby. And the concert fan. will miss the mingling with 
ticket buyers and “deadheads,” the visit to the “green room,” the feel 
of the living personality on the stage in front of him, the annoyance of 
the latecomers crawling across his feet, the exchange of impressions 
ind drinks during intermission. The novelty will wear off and TV will 
find its proper level in the scheme of things. 

A human being is above all a gregarious animal and one can not 
satisfy the urge for gregariousness in the confines of one’s living room, 
or a tavern, or a studio, no matter how fascinating the screen. 

To me the greatest service TV can render, in years to come, is the 
simultaneous projection of a central performance of theatre, opera, 
concert or public event, to thousands of small theatres throughout the 
country, Where people can still gather in public places and enjoy the 
thrill (gregariously ) at the same time as do Hollywood, New York and 


other entertainment centers. 


Never Stop Dancing 


Comedienne’s Closeup on Herself Is a Page Out 
Of Every Actor’s Training 


By CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 


To have something to live by is 
a big thing. Each of us needs 
it and each of us has it! It helps 
during the times, on opening nights 
when the 
jokes sound 
like Hamlet's 
soliloquy, the 
snappy dialog 
sounds like 
the grave-dig- 
ging scene, 
and your 
laughter has 
the hollow 
ring of noth- 
ing earthly It 
helps, too, 
when you're 
down and just about out! 

As a comedienne I plugged hard 
through the years and no one 
with any amount of success or half 
a grain of intelligence will tell 
you it was all glitter. Life and suc- 
cess just aren't that way either in 
the theatre or out of it. There are 
times when vou read the help 
wanted ads alone in your room 
considering a career with more 
financial security and there are 
nights when it’s cold and the only 
way to get warm is to keep mov- 
Ing... so you go out for a walk 
only to see the blurring lights of 
the marquees where others are 
Siarring in hit shows. 

But it’s kind of funny, when 

you've really got the theatre in 
your blood, you can’t ever stop 
thinking the opportunity will come 
soon, perhaps tomorrow. or the 
next day, and that is why you've 
got to keep dancing. And that was 
the way it was with me. 
Tt used to go to a place called 
“Mike's.” It was on 43d Street be- 
tween 6th Avenue and Broadway. 
For one dollar you could practice 
all day long in front of the big 
mirrors and on all their parapher- 
nalia which lined the walls. There 
were a lot of kids there just like 
me. IT used to go there day after 
day when I didn’t have a job and 
practice until perfection, or at 
least as near perfection as possible 
was achieved. Keep the old routine 
going and alive and watch and lis- 
ten for a new step or gag that was 
current and would fit in and make 
the routine just a little bit better, 
a little bit more current; try to 
give the same old steps a new 
twist. You know there are only 
eight notes in the musical scale. 
It's what you do with them that 
counts! 

I soon began to realize that 
everyone wanted specialization — 
not versatilitvy—so I specialized — 
in comedy. Along with this spe- 
Cialization, I guess I temporarily 
lost something that every actress 











Charlotte Greenwood 


at least in the beginning dreams of 
doing . . . I lost the chance to 
play serious roles. I lost them be- 
cause, as I developed my _ tech- 
nique, it became increasingly evi- 
dent that if I ever tried Ibsen, the 
public would probably expect me 
to put my feet on the mantlepiece. 
But despite this seeming loss of 
ever being able to do dramatic 
roles I decided to nurture the 
roots of comedy which had been 
planted. I resolved that the tree 
would become as fully developed 
as possible. I branched out into 
singing. Took lessons daily. Don’t 
laugh too loud, but I learned the 
roles of Carmen and Delilah, and 
sang practically all the Brahms 
lieder. Can’t you just picture me as 
Carmen chasing the bull as I was 
singing the Habanera. Incidentally, 
if Mr. Bing of the Metropolitan 
would like this particular innova- 
tion I'd be glad to oblige as I could 
get up in the role in a very short 
time. I also studied juggling—and 
every day too! I practiced for hours 
and hours and hours. Of course the 
teacher was a bit impatient with 
me because I couldn't practice the 
eight hours each day he said was 
necessary to become the complete 
juggler. 

I was reconciled to the apparent 
loss of my opportunity to emote be- 
cause I began to feel that I could 
make people laugh and forget their 
troubles no matter how they felt 
before they came to the theatre. 
It helped me too during those long 
hours at Mike's. 

Now that I’'ve*had some of the 
rewards of this diligence and look 
back I’m thankful that I never 
gave in and stopped dancing be- 
cause the constant practice made 
it possible for me never to lose 
the feeling for my work. It is this 
practice which turns just an or- 
dinary “piece of business” where 
every movement is merely me- 
chanical into a living role which 
the audience can feel. The years 
have shown me that once you stop. 
even if it’s just for a moment 
you'll never be able to regain the 
time lost. You never stop living, 
moving, and breathing — and you 
never stop loving — even for a 
second! It would be like stepping 
out of a moving river even for a 
short while ... when you get back 
in you can never quite catch up. 
It can never be the same. 

You don’t come back; you are 
always there, ready! And _ that’s 
why you can never stop dancing. 
Through the vears, whether I was 
working in the theatre or I was 
out of it, I always kept up my rou- 
tines, always kept using what I 
know. 

A great portion of this construc- 
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A number of the players in the 
off-Broadway version understudied 
for the Broadway offering. 

This past summer there were 


six outfits of some stature in op- | 


eration. Besides the Interplayers 
and Studio 7, there were Q Pro- 
ductions, at the Hotel Sutton’s 
Little Theatre; The Player’s Co., 
at the Kaufmann auditorium of the 
Young Men's Hebrew Assn.; 
Repertory theatre, at the Cherry 
Lane theatre; and the Circle thea- 
tre, located in the West 30's. 
None of these groups broke even 
on their weekly operating ex- 
penses, with most suffering losses 
running into a few thousand dol- 
lars each. Of those groups named, 
only the Interplayers and_ the 
Player’s Co. had _ air-conditioned 
theatres. Attempts at off-Broad- 
way production by other groups 
also met with disaster. 

Periodic Entries | 


Winter production off-Broadway 
has been confined mostly to 
periodic productions at various 
theatres around town. Shows are 
usually put on at these spots for 
periods ranging from three days 
to a few weeks. Various producers 
have been using the Cherry Lane 
as a showcase for new scripts in 
recent months, while the Hudson 
Guild theatre is also employed to 
throw a spotlight on initial pro- 
ductions. Other places used _ in 
this capacity during the _ cold- 
weather months include Carnegie 
Recital Hall, the Kaufmann audi- 
torium and the Carl Fisher Hall. 

The Dramatic Workshop is con- 
tinuing to offer both old and new 
works at the President theatre. 
However, the Abbe Practical Work- 
shop, which in 1949 offered some 
of the top off-Broadway fare at 
the Master theatre, is no longer 
operating as it has done in the 
past. The school aspect of the op- 
eration has been discarded. Now 
functioning as just the Abbe 
Workshop, outfit is putting on an 
occasional winter tryout at its 
summer headquarters in Smith- 
town Branch, L. I. 

One group that has been operat- 
ing pretty consistently is Originals 
Only, at its Greenwich Village 
showcase. Company, made up of 
non-pros, has been actively spot- 
ting new works. People’s Drama 
occasionally introduces a new play 
at its Eldridge Street outlet. <A 
new group that bowed recently at 
the Studio-Theatre is the Rooftop 
Repertory Co., which operated 
during the summer of ‘49 in Phila- 
delphia. 


These groups. mainly interested 
in showcasing new plays and per- 
formers, haven't succeeded too 
well in developing anything out- 
standing in the former category. 
However, they have proven a step- 
ping stone in the thesping di- 
vision. A number of performers 
have gone from off-Broadway 
roles to Broadway productions, 
television and films. Jack Palance 
went from the Interplayers’ 1949 
production of “The Silver Tassie” 
to a featured role in 20th-Fox’s 
“Panic in the Streets,” and now a 
part in “Darkness At Noon,” new 
legiter being produced by the 
Playwright’s Co. 


While television has taken actors | 
from the off-Broadway ranks, a/ 


large number of performers, who 
a few years ago would have 
jumped at the chance to appear 
in an experimental production, are 
by-passing that route and making 
a direct pitch for TV. In one video 
shot they probably draw more coin 
than in a week’s performances off- 
Broadway. Because of TV, the 
turnover of actors in off-Broadway 
productions has risen sharply, 
with one group this past summer 
having to employ three different 
casts before completing the run 
of a show. 


tive thinking is due to my deep af- 
fection for the theatre and my de- 
sire to keep improving; but I also 
learned about this many years ago 
from the lips of a great showman. 
It was worded differently but it 
all amounted to the same thing. I 
heard him talking about what it 
takes to be a success in life, and 
when I heard him, I thought about 
what he had said and I sat down 
and wondered. Now I know that the 
best maxim for anyone who wants 
to succeed came from the mouth 
of Max Gordon when he said 
i“Never close the store.” 


ANTA’s Job In Getting U. 8. Public 
Back Into The Legit Habit 


By HELEN HAYES 


(President, American National Theatre and Academy) 





| theatre. 


| In fulfilling this mandate ANTA ° 
operates on two closely related 
fronts. One involves reawakening ] OOnY i 


When you come right down to it, ing theatre in this country—in four 
the sole and basic trouble with the years and virtually without funds 
theatre today is that not enough are now excited by the realiza- 
people go to the theatre. All the tion that all that has been done, 
other ills de- that all that is being done now is 
rive from that. just a mere beginning; hardly a 

ANTA (The prolog to what can be accom- 
American Na- plished. Because through ANTA 
tional Theatre all of us can realize our highest 
and Academy) § ambitions in the theatre—if we are 
was chartered willing to work. 
by Co. gress Ditto With Other Industries _ | 
or >»  pur- — : : —— 
ose : a “rs The idea of a central organiza- 
ee . ad tion for the theatre is not as star- 
Dé <a tling an innovation as it seems. Al- 
strengthening =e SNe ar one 
tine Aennsionen most every industry or business has 

é ty an organization which serves the 
theatre. That ‘ gee oats ; rrcat 

© industry as a whole, exveriments 
simply means care ae 
(Continued on page 273) 
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Helen Hayes 


to get more people to go to the 





interest in the living theatre so that 
more people want to go to the the- 
atre. The other is the matter of 
facilitating more actual theatre pro- 
duction to stimulate, and at the, 
same time, fill the increased de- 
mand for theatre. 

I'm not very good at statistics 
and so I asked the ANTA staff to 
compile them. The record is pub- 


Legit Prospects 


By LEO ZABELIN 
Chicago. 
With the halfway mark reached 


lished in a box accompanying this 
article and I hope everyone will 
read that record carefully for it 
means a great deal more than any- 
thing I can say. That is the reason 
for the American National Theatre 
and Academy and that is what we 
are doing for the theatre we all 
love. Not words—deeds! 

The record shows that once there 
were 300 touring companies; last 
season there were only 30. 

I made my first curtain call in 
Washington, D. C.. when that city, 
the nation’s capital, had only one- 
third of the population it has to- 
day. But at the time I had the 
great good fortune, at 5 years of 
age, to appear as Prince Charles 
in “The Royal Family;” and there 
were three legitimate theatres op- 
erating continuously in that beau- 
tiful city. 

Today, Washington has 1,000,000 
residents and one theatre. The 
case is similar if not worse in hun- 
dreds of cities all over this coun- 
try. 

What are we doing about this? 
I am happy to be able to say— 
plenty. 

From the point of view of activ 
ity ANTA, just about as old as I 
was when I made my stage debut 
in Washington, has already won 
the confidence of theatre people 
everywhere in the nation. This is 
because ANTA’s whole approach to 
the problem is not narrow or con- 
fined, but is a program of public 
relations and services for the en- 
tire theatre and the entire theatre- 
going public. 

British Have Similar Plan 

The Arts Council in Great Brit- 
ain is very similar to ANTA in its 
philosophy and operation. The de- 
| fined purpose of the Arts Council, 
and in a way that of ANTA is: 

“To maintain the highest pos- 

sible standards in the arts. The 
, Council hopes to enlist in this 
| policy the cooperation of thea- 


| 


| tre companies which have be- 
fore them the same ideals of 
service to the community: 
which are anxious to spread 
the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of all that is best in the 
theatre, and thus to bring into 
being pernianent, educated au- 
diences all over the country.” 
ANTA has not presumed to lay 
down any sort of blueprint for the 
development of the theatre, but 
has kept itself flexible to meet the 
demands of the times. 

Through plain hard work and 
creative imagination, as well as 
filling a great need ANTA, which 
began as a dream, has become a 
reality. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all the specific accoinplish- 
ments is the new spirit of goodwill 
engendered among various parts of 
the theatre, the new interest re- 
vived, new audiences developed, 
all for an art which is closes. to the 
hearts of almost everyone. 

What is plain to all of us is that 
although there are fewer theatres 
now than there were years ago, 
there is ever so much morc poten- 
tial audience. This is a nation now 
of 150,000,000 persons. Those of 
us who have seen what ANTA has 
| already done to stimulate the liv: 


in the 1950-51 legit season, Chieago 
theatregoers are somewhat quizzi- 
cal as to what the remainder of 
the year will bring. From all in- 
dications, it will be a lean year 
for touring shows, and those that 
are venturing to the Windy city 
are not including long stays in 
their itinerary. 

From what was once tie second 
most important show town in the 
country, Chicago, in mest cases, has 
degenerated into a three and four- 
week stanza stop. Outside of a few 
hit musicals and comedies, majority 
of productions seen here in 1950 
have played to just fair and poor 
business. 

One of the saving graces is the 
erowing membershin and enthusi- 
asm of the local Theatre Guild 
under the aegis of Harriet Watts. 
While admittedly there have been 
some poor companies which have 
folded here, a staunch attraction 
as “Lost in the Stars” broke up 
here as well as Broadway casts of 
“Texas, Lil’ Darlin’,” and ‘Miss 
Liberty.” Although “Death of a 
Salesman” and ‘Madwoman of 
Chaillot” did well, thanks to the 
Guild mainly, “Detective Story” 
ws a light b.o. grosser. 

Last fall started out much better, 
with a revival of “Mister Roberts” 
leeding off the better receipts win- 
ners. Mae West returned after a 
lone absence and is cleaning up 
with “Diamond Lil,” which closes 
Jan, 13 after four-month run. “The 
Innocents,” with Svlvia Sidney, had 
a neat five-week visit, and “Come 
Back. Little Sheba,” revistered for 
the Guild for four frames. For the 
sPpme group Katharine Henburn, in 
“As You Like It,” was SRO for 
three weeks. The Lunts came in 
with a boom with “I Know My 
Love” for five weeks. 


‘South Pacific’ Boom -— 


The brightest ster is “South 
Pacific,” which came in Nov. 12. 
Nothing has ever contributed so 
much for theatre business as a 
whole. With the exception of 
Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune, 
the critics gave it rave reviews. 
Seats are selling well into April, 
with the company planning to stay 
over a year. 

The offshoots of legit. ballet and 
onera, along with such revues as 
“Borscht Capades” and Svike Jones 
did well, with Sadler’s Wells shat- 
tering ballet records in two-week 
en‘agement. 

In spite of all the recent activity, 
number of houses available for at- 
tractions is at recent high. Only 
five theatres are in use, including 
the giant Opera House and the 
Shubert, which has “South Pacific.” 
Great Northern has nothing imme- 
diate, and the Erlanger has had 
some long vacancy stretches as has 
the Harris. Studebaker has been 
used for television the past year. 

Local production is at low ebb 
with only the partnership of Frank 
Rothschild and Morton Ries active- 
ly engaged in the field. In con- 
junction with Harald Bromley, they 
brought in “Two Blind Mice,” with 
Melvyn Douglas. for a successful 
summer run, and “The Innocents,” 


‘with Sylvia Sidney, for a profitable 


five-week stay. 
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Recent Highlights in the N. ¥. 
Library's Theatre Collection 


By GEORGE 


FREEDLEY 


‘Curator, N. Y. Public Library's Theatre Collection) 


One of the pleasures of working 
in the New York Public Library's 
Theatre Collection is the receipt oi 
important, new collections which 
will enable us 
better to serve 
the public. 
Perhaps it is 
redundant to 
point out that 
our public eiii- 
braces every 
professional 
and education- 
al theatre per 
son in the en- 
tire country 
and includes, 
as well, motion 
picture companies, radio and tele- 
The importance 














George Freedley 


vision networks. 
of serving them is fully realized by 
the library and by its staff 

The acquisition of the Brock 
Pemberton collection of scrap- 
books, photographs, — playscripts, 


drawings and letters cannot’ be 
overestimated. Margaret Pember- 
ton. his widow. made this fine do- 
nation in full realization of the 


importance of having these records 
made available to the general pub- 


lic. We are personally exhibiting 
this collection in connection with 
that of Arthur Hopkins’ recently 


received by the library. Mrs. Pem- 
berton’s own wonderful connection 
with the Merchant Seamen’s Can- 
teen and Mr. Pemberton’s associa- 
tion with all of the branches of the 
Stagedoor Canteen are fully re- 
corded, 

The passing of a great producer- 
director is always. sad. Arthur 
Hopkins was one of the greatest 
of these. His connection with 
Eugene O'Neill. Philip Barry end 
other distinguished playwrights 
was an important one. The mate- 
rial received from his estate is still 
only a portion of what is to come. 
However, no one can underestimate 
the importance of Arthur Hopkins’ 


contribution to the American the- 
atre. 
The contribution of Alice and 


Irene Lewisohn to the development 
of the theatre as we know it can- 
not be overestimated. Their 
Neighborhood Playhouse down on 
Grand street in New York and the 
fine school of the theatre which 
they maintain is important to all of 
us who are interested in opening 
vistas in our theatre. The docu- 
mentation of their work which we 
have in our library is significant. 

Actors’ Equity Association turned 
over to the library its scrapbooks 
and records of the years of 1919- 
1942 with the wish that the annals 
of labor relations in the theatre be 
preserved always. Any student of 
these problems in the economic as- 
pects of the industry will be able 
to find the answer to almost every- 
thing that they wish. The fact that 
the council of this organization 
chose the N. Y. Public Library as 
a depository is an important one. 
It is the intention of the library to 
serve the whole field of the theatre 
locally, nationally and internation- 
ally. 

N. T. Alex, also associated with 
the motion picture side of the the- 
atre industry, shortly before his 
death presented to us his vast col- 
lection of pressbooks. These cov- 
ered the foreign language field as 
well as early American films. Only 
the years will prove their useful- 
ness, but the library does not doubt 
their value. 

On the death of Rowland Steb- 
bins, his executors presented his 
scrapbooks. photographs and other 
materiel relating to the = distin- 
£uished production of Mare Con- 
nelly’s “The Green Pastures.” 
| The Players’ Collection ! 
One of the most treasured col- 
lections of the library is that pre- 
sented by The Players. perhaps the 
Most hallowed of all theatre clubs 
in this country. For many 
Suidance of 
portfolios of 


vears, 

Day, 
clippings 
> were Maintained. On 
vote of the board of directors. The 
Players decided that a public insti- 


under the toy 


programs, 
and picture 


tution was the proper place for the 
preservation of their treasured rec- 
ords, The collection is not only 
being maintained, but is enhanced 
by the association with other simi- 


lar and extensive holdings in the 
theatre field. 

The radio industry, which {fs ex- 
tensive in its representation in the 
Library's Theatre Collection, re- 
ceived an important contribution 


from the Ted Bates Agency. This 
represents, in part, what America 
is doing in the radio field. It is 


hoped that other advertising agen- 
cies will make similar contributions 
and will aid the library in main- 
taining them financially. 

Perhaps this is not the moment 
to seek economic support for our 
great library, but its needs are vast, 
and specifically the problem of 
maintaining a reference telephone, 
letter-answering, and reading room 


service for the vast entertainment 
industry becomes even more bur- 
densome as its increase in use ad- 
vances Anything that can be done 

no matter how small—will pro- 
vide better service and greater 
facilities for its users. 





The Time Is Now 


By WALTER VINCENT 
Fund of 


President, Actors 


America) 
The 
Actors’ Fund of America speaking. 


the president of 


This 1s 


Yes, the time is now; time that the 
people of the theatre should learn 


that the Actors’ Fund of America, 


for the first time in its 69 vears of 


service to them, is now spending 


more than its income. 

I hear you say, “I didn't Know 
that.” Of course, you didn't, for 
the officers and trustees of the 


Fund have been loath to tell you 


hoping, striving to make both ends 


meet so that we need not tell you. 
We have been proud of the fact 
that we have never made a_ spe- 
cial appeal to you, or to those 


others who love the theatre and its 
people. We have been thankful that 
in all these years we have not 
needed to do so. We have been 
very proud, but “Pride goeth be- 
fore destruction,” and we cannot 
afiord to be destroyed. 

An actor said to me a few days 
ago. “I accidentally picked up a 
copy of The Actors’ Fund 68th an- 


nual report. It should be a_ best 
seller, for it is full of magic, ro- 


mance and practical down-to-earth 
compassion.” 

With so many other worthwhile 
causes these days, it is really magic 
that the Fund ean exist and func- 
tion, vet it is a practical and down- 
to-earth organization that helps so 
many men and women who were 
once able workers in the theatre, 
and who have come to a time when 
they are no longer able to work. 

And then this actor went on 
further and said, “I note that the 


‘Fund spent $253,000 last year in 
aid to the ill, the aged and the dis- 
tressed among us. I didn’t know 
that. And this yearly report informs 
me that this aid was given to a 
weekly average of 255 people; that 
you have 24 guests in The Actors’ 
Fund Home in Englewood, and in 
nursing homes and hospitals, 26 
others: six at the Will 


40 people received dental work; 
that 253 patients were treated by 
the Fund’s physicians and that the 
total number of visits were: 626, 
and from the Conrad Cantzen Shoe 
Fund were purchased 809 pairs of 
shoes, and all this required 13,260 
separate checks, entirely aside from 
the cash expended. I am astounded; 
I didn’t that.” 


know 
Fund’s Function 


nes people of the the- 
me, “Just what 
Fund do,” and I 
have tried them; that The 
Fund comes to the aid of any 
among us in need—swiftly, secret- 
lv, compassionately. And contrary 


So many til 
said to 
Actors’ 


¢ 


to tell 


atre have 


does the 


to the general belief, the Fund 
is not only for actors, it is for all 
the people of the theatre—theatre 
owners, producers, company man- 
agers, treasurers, advance agents, 
press agents, wardrobe women. The 
office at 1619 Broadway 1s open 
from 9 o'clock in the morning until 
5:30. and often later in the eve- 
ning. and on Sundays it can be 
called and will respond, and con- 
trary to what too many _ people 
think, there is no red tape in the 
handling of these needy cases. If 
someone connected with the thea- 
tre needs a meal, or a room, or 
a doctor, or a minor sum in cash, 
that service is given immediately, 
and the inquiries as to whether 
the man or woman comes within 


the scope of the Fund’s charity is 
thereafter put in motion. 


Now, from the archives. Let me 


histories! 


recite some Case 
A player who was definitely on 
the way to stardom met with a se- 


rious, almost fatal, accident. He was 
able to pay his own way, but even- 
was exhausted and 
The Actors’ Fund has cared for him 


anv Vears., 


tually his money 


these m 


4 chorus man was stranded in 
Europe and could not secure a 
visa to leave the country because 
he was in debt. The Fund paid his 
debt and brought him home. 

One day a man with his wife 
and child came late in the after- 
noon to the Fund office. They 


needed a meal, they had no place 
to sleep and immediately they were 
fed and a room for the night se- 
cured for them. For some weeks 
the Fund cared for them. 


An actress turned over to a 
crooked investment adviser her 
life savings and lost everything. 
But for The Actors’ Fund she 


would undoubtedly have committed 
suicide. 

An actor invested some $200,- 
000, unwisely to be sure, in a real 
estate development that didn't pan 
out. For a long period he was un- 


able to work, so acute was his 
mental distress. During all that 
time The Actors’ Fund eared for 
him, until his mind cleared and 
he went back to the theatre, and 
was almost constantly employed 


for the balance of his life. 
A well-known manager lost every- 



































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


Rogers | 
Memorial Hospital at Saranac; that | 
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Although the 1949-50 season saw 
the biggest ballet boom in the U.S. 
up to that time, there is still more 
ballet in America this (1950-51) 
season than last. Business in gen- 
eral in the U.S. is off this year, 
from 10° and up, due mainly to 
the Korean war, and ballet grosses 
in some cases have been affected 
likewise. But, in the overall pic- 
ture, ballet biz is booming, there’s 
greater activity than ever, and the 
business continucs one of the 
brightest sides of the entertain- 
ment picture. 

There were five major compa- 
nies playing in the U.S. last sea- 
son. This season there are six. The 
five companies of last vear are do- 
ing more dancing this season, in 
longer tours or engagements. One 
has raised its tariff from last year’s 
$4.20 to $6. crowding them in just 


the same. Another, by its uncon- 
ventional approach, is building a 
new public, to add to the stream 
of the ballet-goers. 

What was ane experiment 15 
vears ago, and still a novelty 10 


or even five years ago, is an estab- 
lished branch of show biz now. 

Sadler's Wells Ballet of London, 
here for a nine-week season a 
year ago, is currently on a 20-week 
tour of the U.S. this vear. It 
raised its top from last year’s 
$4.20 to $6, and still has been turn- 
ing them away. Engagements in 
most places have been sold out for 
months prior to the troupe's ar- 
rival, with as much returns in un- 
filled mail orders as accepted. In 
its three-week N. Y. stay this fall, 
prior to its coast-to-coast tour, the 
troupe grossed a whopping $315- 
000. On the whole American tour, 
which finishes the end of January, 
troupe is likely to over $2,- 
000,000. Half of that was in the till 
before the tour started. 

The three native U.S. companies 
have distinguished themselves in 
different wavs. The fledgling N. Y. 
City Ballet Co.. only in its third 
vear this winter, attained maturity 
when it was invited to England 
last summer, and was an unquali- 
fied success in its 10-week British 
stay. With this under its belt, 
troupe gave an extended season of 
three weeks at its N. Y. City Cen- 
ter headquarters in November. and 


fross 


will do four more weeks there in 
February. Troupe started a little 
slowly business-wise, due to the 


heavy amount of ballet in N. Y. 
this fall, but ended with a fine 
$81.900 gross for its three-week 
run, 

Troupe, quasi-civic in adminis- 
tration and somewhat avant garde 
in repertoire and approach, has 
done unconventional things inten- 


thing, ineluding his health. For 
almost 10 vears the Fund supported 


him in a convalescent home. 
Could any of these misfortunes 

happen to you? IL express. the 

fervent hope that none ever will, 


but it could happen to vou, to me, 
to any of us. I know, for twice 
in my life I have been on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

Some of the great 
theatre have passed 
under the care of 


the 
while 
Actors’ 


stars of 
away 
The 


Fund, and please bear this in mind, | 


the Fund is a national institution. 
and while the greater number of 
the recipients of its benefices are 
located in New York City, $16,299 
was sent to California last year. 


| But recently the Fund gave burial 
to nine people in six days, seven 


of them were interred in The 
Actors’ Fund plot at  Kensico 
Cemetery, one other in Detroit and 
another in Nebraska. 

The time is now, time to awake 
to the Fund’s necessity. time to do 
everything that each of us can do 
to further the Fund's endeavor to 
make it possible that we have 
sufficient income yearly so that we 
do not have to deplete our capital. 
It can be done. How it is to be done 
is now under discussion by the 
Fund’s Board of Trustees. and 
what we intend to do will be wide- 
ly publicized. You must all take 
an active part in whatever it js 
decided that we do, and in doing 
so you can be proud of the fact 
that we are one of the most 
economically administered charities 
In the world. Over 87°% of 
dollar that the Fund receives 
directly for relief, but 12.7/; 
administration. 

Again, let me 
is now. 


every 
Zoes 

for 
repeat 


the time 


More Ballet in U.S. This Season 
Than Last . . . But B.0. Slips 


By ARTHUR BRONSON 








tionally and found a public for it 
It’s a new audience, 
from the non-Broadway public 
drawn to the City Center for 
drama, opera and dance. 


~ Ballet Theatre’s Tour ‘| 


developed 


Another troupe doing more 
dancing this season than last is 
Ballet Theatre. Company returned 
this fall from a triumphant four- 
month tour of Europe under spon- 
sorship of the U.S. State Dept. 
and the American National Thea- 
tre & Academy. In addition to 
these four extra months of danc- 
ing, troupe has a longer U.S. tour 
than before, starting Jan. 10 in 
Philadelphia. Troupe will also 
come into N.Y. for a run in the 
spring. It also has a “welcome 
home” one-night stand at the N.Y, 
Met Opera House Jan. 9. 

Third 
Russe de 


domestic troupe, Ballet 
\ionte Carlo, has been on 


a season-long U.S. trek. In quite 
a few stands it’s been SRO. In 
some spots, biz has been off 10°F, 


no worse than the general slipoff 
in biz conditions. 

New to America this year, and 
making its first U.S. visit, was the 
Grand Ballet owned by Marquis 
George de Cuevas, who bought the 
organization four years ago in 
Monte Carlo and has been touring 
with it in Europe since. Troupe’s 


leading dancers, however, = are 
American citizens (as is the Mar- 


quis). The Marquis wanted to show 
off his company to New York and 
brought it here during the fall, 
Troupe’s lead dancers — especially 
Rosella Hightower, Marjorie Tall- 
chief, Andre Eglevsky and George 
Skibine—made a fine impression, 
although its repertoire wasn't so 


well received. Engagement at the 
Century, N.Y., for four weeks 
proved to be expensive for the 


\iarquis, who dropped an estimated 
$150,000 on the visit including 
transportation for dancers and 


scenery trom Europe and back). 
New York had a little too much 
ballet this fall, with Sadler's 
Wells, Les Ballets de Paris, Grand 
Ballet and N. Y. City Ballet Co. 
tripping in right on each other's 
heels. Les Ballets de Paris, which 
was a sock attraction in its first 
Visit a vear ago, when it ran at 
the Winter Garden for three 
months and grossed $401,000, 
didn’t repeat its boxoffice success 


this fall, staying in N. Y. only four 
weeks. Its repertoire, with new bal- 


lets. got sock press notices, how- 
ever, and troupe was sent out to 
the Coast for a Xmas Day oven- 


ing. Troupe toured U.S. for four 
months last season, but didn't 
reach the Coast then. 


Sarascta Tent to Reopen 
With Lake in ‘Service’ 


Sarasota, Fla. 

The theatre-in-the- 
round, which opened a scheduled 
16-week under canvas at 
the Phillippi plantation in subur- 
ban Sarasota, Dee. 15, with “Per- 
sonal Appearance,” and suspend- 
ed operation the following day 


due to heavy rains, which caused 
extensive 


Plantation 


season 


damage, plans to cons 
tinue, 

Mrs. Gilda Dahlberg, co-pro- 
ducer, announced that the theatre 
Will reopen Jan. 15, with Arthur 
Lake and his wife Patricia star- 
ring in “Room. Service.” Lake 
and his wife arrived here from 


Hollywood last week. 


Shows in Rehearsal 


Keus: C (Comedy), D (Drama), 
CD ‘Comedy-Drama), R (Revue’, 
M ‘Musical), O (Operetta). 


“Billy 
Cowles, 
prods.: 


Budd” (D) — Chandler 
Anthony Brady Farrell, 
Norris Houghton, dir. 

“House of Bernarda Alba” (D)— 
\NTA-Stewart Chaney, Boris Tue 
marin, Lily Turner, prods.; Tuma- 
rin, dir. 

“Peer Gynt” (D)I—ANTA-Cheryl 
Crawford, prod.; Lee Strasberg, 
dir. 

“Romeo and Juliet” (D)—Dwight 
Deere Wiman, prod.; Peter Glen- 
ville, dir. 

_ “Royal Family” (D)—N. Y. City 
Theatre Co., prod.; Richard Whort, 


dir. 
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There's More to New Haven Than Yale; Low-Budget Production Marked Legit 
It’s America’s No. 1 Tryout Town On Broadway During the Past Year 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


New Haven. 
The words “World Premiere” 
have punctuated the front of the 
Shubert theatre here so often that 
the management is thinking seri- 
ously of having them installed as 
a permanent part of the marquee. 
Which is just another way of stat- 
ing that this particular town stands 
high on the list of the country's 

legitimate break-in spots. 
New Haven is 


Uniquely, prob- 


ably the only legit town on record 
where premieres constitute more 
than half of each season’s attrac- 
{ions 

The 1944-45 season saw 19 try- 


outs. Of the first 19 attractions of 
the 1945-46 season, 14 were pre- 
mieres. Total score for 1946-47 was 
40 productions, 24 openings. Sea- 
son of 1947-48 brought 16 pre- 
mieres out of 29 shows. In 1948-49, 
started off with some- 
thing ot a record by scheduling 
trvouts out of the first nine 


; 


ie season 
eight 


Aatli« 


total of 18 new ones out of 2é 


plaved. Soason of 1949-50 ushered 
in 17 embryos from an_ overall 
list of 28 shows. The 1950-51 sea- 
son stepped off on a normal foot 


by introducing eight preems out of 
10 attractions played at time of 
writing. 

The town has had an impressive 
record for trvouts. Among the 
more recent ones, some still on 
deck after enjoying metropolitan 
suecess for lengthy periods, are 
“Mister Roberts.” “Happy Time,” 
“Affairs of State,’ “Born Yester- 
day.” “Streetcar Named Desire,” 
“Bell. Book and Candle,” “Call Me 
Madam” and “South Pacific.” And. 
of course. there was “Oklahoma,” 
which had its baptism here under 
its original title of “Away We Go.” 


With such an impressive record 
for trvouts, it’s obvious that the 
town must have something that 
draws producers. 
Stage-Conscious Town 
Analyzed briefly, the situation 


boils down to something like this: 
There is probably no other stage- 


conscious city that offers such a 
widely varied barometer in such 
a concentrated district. For in- 


stance, when a show opens in New 
Ifaven, its sponsors can get, at one 
and the same time, the reaction 
from the common or garden variety 
of city dweller playgoer; the same 
from numerous suburban centres 
and other cities throughout Conn- 
ecticut’ from which the Shubert 
draws business; the collegiate re- 
sponse trom the faculty and stu- 
dent body of one of the country’s 
leading universities (also the tech- 
nical reaction from Yale Drama 
School personnel); and, as an 
added asset, the reaction of play- 
goers who, due to Gotham’s 
proximity, frequently run down to 
New York for their entertainment 
and thus are “hep” to what Broad- 
way may or may not like. 

Another factor, at least from a 
technical angle, is the excellence 
of the Shubert stage crew here— 
a seasoned staff that knows how 
to iron the bugs out of a new 
production. 

This thing of spawning theatrical 
hits is by no means a recent char- 
acteristic of the town. New Haven 
was always a favorite hopping-off 
Spot tor stars like Al Jolson. More 
than one “Sinbad” kept local 
ticket-buyers glued to their seats 
in the wee small hours, when Jol- 
Son openings were standard fare 
at the peak of his stage career. 
Fred Stone broke in more than one 
hit on the local boards and when 
he Staged his comeback after the 
airplane accident that almost 
eliminated him, he picked New 
Haven for the big event. Inciden- 
tally, daughter Paula made her 
Stage debut here. 

New Haven footlights have in- 
cubated a fair share of Pulitzer 
Prize winners in such plays as 
“The Time Of Your Life,” “Skin 
Of Our Teeth” and “Streetcar 
Named Desire.” British imports 
like “Blithe Spirit” and “Edward, 
My Son.” which clicked in their 
native London, got their first Amer- 
ican reaction from New Haven 
Playgoers. Shakespeare _ revivals 
like the Helen Hayes-Maurice 
Evans “Twelfth Night’; Bernard 
Shaw's “Pygmalion” and “Man and 
Superman”: and Ferene Molnar’s 
rhe Play's The Thing,” celebrated 


ee reincarnation across Shubert 
otlient 


Numerous musicals have 


emerged from preparatory cocoons 
into hit prominence following their 
New Haven premieres. A random 
list of these includes “I Married 
An Angel,” “Leave It To Me,” 
“The Boys From Syracuse.” “Du- 
Barry Was A _ Lady,” “Panama 
Hattie,” “Call Me Mister,” “Make 
Mine Manhattan,” “Annie Get Your 
Gun” and “Brigadoon.” 
Trying It On The Dog ~ 

Shows like “The Fifth Column,” 
pointing the way to important im- 
pending events, were tried out on 
the New Haven “dog.” Plays which 
eventually passed on to celluloid 
prominence’ raised their initial 
curtains here. Some of these were 
“Tomorrow The World,” “Over 21,” 


“Heart of a City” (which became 
the Fechnicolor “Tonight and 
Every Night.”) and “I Remember 


Mama.” 


Stars like Tallulah Bankhead, in 


“Skin Of Our Teeth,” have bene- 
fitted from New Haven’s critical 
premiere reaction, and it was this 
same brand of reaction that her- 
alded the rebound of Katharine 
Hepburn in “The Philadelphia 
Story,” following the critical dunk- 
ing she took in “The Lake,” an 


earlier flop. 
The country’s top directors and 


playwrights, like Elia Kazan and 
John Van Druten, have unveiled 
their talents with tryouts here, 


notable examples being, respective- 


Iv. “All My Sons” and the long- 
running “Voice of the Turtle.” 
Credit for the early establish- 


ment of New Haven as one of the 
stage’s most important — tryout 
towns during the last three and a 
half decades goes to the Shuberts 
who, along about 1915, opened the 


Sam S. Shubert theatre as a 
memorial to the late showman, 
The theatre has had its ups and 
downs since then, under tenancy 
of the Shuberts for a quarter of a 
century until a new team took 
over in 1941. During depression 


vears, the theatre passed through 
various foreclosures and resorted 
to every means possible—even a 
fling at burlesque and various cut- 
rate shows—to keep the ball roll- 
ing during the lean years. In 1936 
an attempt was made by the WPA 
to take over the house, but nothing 
came of the gesture. Somehow, the 
place kept going until things took 
a slight turn for the better in 
the season of 1939-40. 

Even under the curtailed stage 
activities of that period, the town 
maintained its prominence as a 
tryout town. Of a slim schedule of 
20 attractions for that season, more 
than half of them (11) were break- 
ins of new shows. 


August, 1941, brought about a 
change in operation of the Shu- 
bert. At the time, it was the policy 
to renew the lease on an annual 
basis and when the Shuberts spent 
too much time dickering, Maurice 
Bailey and Morris Nunes headed 
a group that put in a satisfactory 
bid and plucked the house right 
out from under the Shuberts, who 
had tenanted the property 26 years. 

The new operators knew prac- 
tically nothing about the handling 
of legitimate show business. But 
they hired Leonard Sang as man- 
ager and the house immediately 
started its upward climb. Thanks 
to Sang, and his present successor 
Ben Segal, that climb has been 
steady since 1941 and has resulted 
in many new productions unfurling 
their banners here first. 





Handlesman Quits As 
Pitt Opera Biz Manager 
Pittsburgh. 
Sam Handlesman, business man- 


ager of the Civic Light Opera 
Assn. for the last two years, 


turned in his resignation over the 
weekend. It’s believed that recent 
Government restrictions against 
any theatre building, which in- 
definitely postponed the start of 
the summer opera company’s own 
$1,000,000 amphitheatre, brought 
about Handlesman’s decision to de- 
part, although present plans call 
for the continuation of outdoor 
shows in 1951 at the old site, the 
Pitt Stadium. 


Handlesman is returning to New 


York where he’s contemplating 
going in with a group trying to 


promote a circuit of theatres-in- 


the-round across the country. 


Legit had its quota of significant 
and bizarre developments during 
1950. The year saw economics as- 
sume more importance than ever, 
while the ominous international 
Situation presaged even greater 
difficulties for the future. Not- 
able developments included the 
mushrooming of musical show 
tents and hotel arena theatres, 
and the British invasion of Broad- 
way. It was the year in which the 
Shuberts and the United Booking 
Office were sued by the Govern- 
ment as a monopoly. 

In 1950 the 
the best play 


Pulitzer Prize for 
went to a musical 
produced the season before and 
adapted from a_ book that had 
previously won a Pulitzer award, 
while the citation for music was 
bestowed on a composer-author- 
director for an opera presented on 
Broadway as a ‘musical drama.” 
It was the year in which the N. Y. 
Drama Critics’ Circle award for 
the best American play was given 
to a novelist for her adaptation of 
her own novel, and the honors for 
the best foreign play went to an 
American-born poet. 

With economics an increasingly 
important factor in the commer- 
cial theatre, a_ significant devel- 
opment was the growth of pro- 
duction under special, low bud- 
geted conditions. There were 14 
shows produced in New York un- 
der such circumstances, compared 
to seven in 1949 and three in 1948. 
Two of the plays thus presented 
proved of sufficient popular draw 
to be transferred to Broadway for 
commercial runs, thus apparently 
demonstrating the practical value 
of the low-budget origin. They 
were “Devil's Disciple” and the 
current “Twentieth Century,” both 
revivals. 


Outfits active in this move to 
combat rising costs were The 
N. Y. City Theatre Co.. Arena 
Theatre, Festival Theatre, Theatre 
Venture and ANTA Play Series. 
Of these, the most promising ap- 


pear to be the ANTA Play Series, 
which the American National 
Theatre & Academy is presenting 


at its recently-acquired ANTA 
Playhouse, and the N. Y. City 
Theatre Co.. which has had un- 
precented success with its own 


productions under the supervision 
of Maurice Evans and George 


Schaefer. Arena Theatre has yet 
to come up with a hit, but has 
managed to keep going and has 


interesting plans for the future. 
In a somewhat different cate- 
gory, but also holding promise. is 
the Brattle Theatre, at Cambridge, 
Mass. This vital organization, out- 
growth of the Harvard Veterans 
Theatre, has produced a number 
of excellent classic revivals and 
provocative new plays. including 
Edmund Wilsen's “Little Blue 
Light,’ with Hume Cronyn = and 
Jessica Tandy (Mrs. Cronyn) co- 
starred, which the Theatre Guild 
has acquired for Broadway pres- 
entation. The group joined with 
the Guild in producing the recent 
“Relapse” revival on Broadway, 
with Cyril Ritchard and Madge 
Elliott (Mrs. Ritchard) as_ stars. 
And because of its exceptionally 
economical producing facilities it 
is being sought by other Broad- 
way managements for tryout deals. 
The foreign invasion § during 





Number of productions 
Number of straight plays 


Number of musicals ............. 
revivals al 
Number of miscellaneous shows .. 
Number of adaptations pia tlae 


Number of 


Number of importations 
Indicated hits at year-end 
Total gross for all shows 
Total gross ‘road) 

Total weeks’ playing time 
Total weeks’ playing time (road) 
Total invested in production 


* Includes “Devil's Disciple, 


$28.896.000 
$2 4,100,000 


By HOBE MORRISON 


1950 was the most extensive in 
memory. It included not only 13 
plays and one musical, but a num- 
ber of distinguished actors, direc- 
tors and designers. The notable 
shows included “The Enchanted,” 
“Cocktail Party,” “Daphne Laure- 
ola,” “Black Chiffon,” ‘“Lady’s Not 
for Burning” and “Ring Round 
the Moon.” Some of the name 
players were Alec Guinness, Edith 


Evans, Flora Robson, Georges 
Guetary, John Gielgud, Pamela 
Brown, Rex Harrison, Claude 
Dauphin, Lilli Palmer, Valerie 


Taylor and Ritchard and Miss El- 


liott. Directors inciuded Peter 
Glenville, Michael Benthall and 
John Burrell. A London name 
who joined U. S. designer ranks 


was Oliver Messell. 

The Department of Justice suit 
against the Shuberts and the UBO, 
rumored months in advance, was 
finally filed in N. Y. Federal court. 
where it has involved considerable 


legal skirmishing, including sev- 
eral postponements. It may come 
to trial during the coming year. 


but seems unlikely to be resolved 
without various appeals to higher 
courts and extended delays. 

The ticket situation, a peren- 
nial source ‘of controversy, par- 
ticularly in New York, underwent 
several developments without ap- 
pearing any nearer a veal solu- 
tion. Following the furore of the 
Murtagh investigation, a Mayor's 
committee was formed and. ulti- 
mately worked out a ticket code 
which was incorporated into the 
N. Y. C. Department of Licenses 
regulations. But there were ob- 
vious loopholes in the new setup 
and no perceptible improvement 
resulted. According to trade 
sources, scalping is just as wide- 
spread and flagrant as ever, but 
city officials are obviously wary 
of again becoming embroi'ed in the 
situation. 

Meanwhile, 


however. a new de- 


velopment has entered the ticket 
picture in New York. That is the 
rapid growth of the Show-of- 


the Month Club and_ various 
smaller subscription organizations. 


Coupled with the huge increase 
in advance mail order buying. 


that has complicated the tradi- 
tional ticket distribution setup 
and affected the brokers. Since the 
wholesale spread of any system of 
putting tickets directly in the 
hands of the public obviously 
tends to undercut the distribution 


” 


of “ice,’ the situation is loaded 
with controversial possibilities. 
The League of N. Y. Theatres, 


in which the election of composer- 
producer Arthur Schwartz as pres- 
ident and a new board of governors 
has brought about a more. pro- 
gressive and vigorous administra- 
tion, has been trying to deal with 
the ticket snarl, with the coopera- 
tion of the Committee of Theatri- 
cal Producers. Acting through the 
Ticket Code Authority, in which 
the League is partnered with Actors 
Equity and brokers, a move is un- 
derway to revise the old setup of 
“mutual” control -of tickets, but 
this is being fought by Lee Shu- 
bert. League vicepresident and 
dominant figure in theatre opera- 
tion in New York and on the road. 

The year saw a bitter struggle 
between producers, represented by 
the League, and Equity over a new 
basic production contract. After 


The Year on Broadway 


1948 1949 1950 

0s 2 67 72 
veos Se 43 36 
cows 18 12 16 
seone OF 5 7 
eoos 4 7 14° 
iene & 13 
7 6 13 

14 12 14 


$28.211.500 
$21,051,200 


$28.321,200 
$21.755,100 


1.261 1.118 1.191 
1.23 1,000 1,045 
$7.000,000 $4,300,000  $5.800,000 


which is also included among “miscel- 


laneous shows,” as it was taken over for commercial presentation after 


being revived at the City Center. 


Miscellaneous shows include City Center productions (but exclud- 
ing return engagements there of touring companies) and sich presen- 
tations es the ANTA Play Series, Arena Theatre, Festival Theatre and 
Theatre Venture ‘(Bleecker Strect Piayvhovse). 


Adaptations include dramat‘z:: 


were seven in 1950) and musicol ve: 


C°S O: 
‘ons of siraight plays (six in 1950), 


novels or short stories ‘there 


but excludes translations of plays from the foreign. 


weeks of maneuvering. including 
a strike call by the union, the 
issue was settled with the actors 
winning virtually all their de- 
mands. On another front, Equity 
sought to deal with some of the an- 
noyances of summer stock opera- 
tion, chiefly involving guest stars, 
but after passing a new set of rules 
it reversed itself in the face of pro- 
tests from the Stock Managers 
Assn., and the situation remains 
much as betore. 

Despite a chorus of optimistic 
predictions from municipal offi- 
cials and a few trade figures. little 
apparent progress has been made 
toward modernizing the New York 
City building code relating to the- 
atre construction. The Quinn Bill, 
which has been generally endorsed 
as permitting the building of tp- 
to-date theatres, has still not be- 


come law, and appears to be no 
nearer passage than ever. Mean- 
while, the Government's treeze 


order on non-essential building has 
made the whole situation academic, 
at least for the present. 

Efforts of the Committee of The- 


atrical Producers to obtain union 
concession for pre-Broadway try- 
outs have thus far largely failed. 


The Dramatists Guild okaved cer- 
tain provisional and limited cuts, 
but Equity has refused to follow 
suit and the stagehands, musicians, 
managers and pressagents, and 
others have not been approached. 

The year saw a continuation of 
the trend toward higher boxoffice 
prices for musicals. but no further 
attempts to boost the weekend 
scale for straight plays. The ad- 
mission for tune shows. for some 
vears standard at $6 (‘including 
tax), now varies from $6 to $660 
and $7.20. But straight plays in 
recent months have all had a 
straight $4.80 top, instead of charg- 
ing that price for Monday-Thurs- 
day nights and $6 for Fridays and 
Saturdays 

A new development during the 
vear was the entry of the networks 
as financiers of Broadway shovvs. 
With NBC putting up $220,000 for 
the click “Call Me Madam,” in- 
dications are that other such deals 
will follow, with several incoming 
shows already being in line for at 


least partial network and record 
company backing. 
Anthony Brady Farrell. after a 


spectacular but unpromising start 


as a producer, theatre owner and 
angel, indicated during 1950 that 
he’s becoming a_ stable’ force 


in legit, with profitable investments 
in numerous shows of other man- 
agements, two pending co-producer 
deals and at least a moderately 
strong theatre tenant in “Bless You 
All.” 

The Grind Trv | 

An attempt to present legit sl ows 
on a grind basis in film theatres on 
west 42d street, N. Y., proved only 
a passing stunt. But several low- 
budget touring productions indi- 
cated possibilities for road deve!op- 
ment in that direction, and the 
Theatre Guild, with the coopera- 
tion of the CTP. also took steps to 
expand the road by adding bonus 
shows to its regular subscription 
list. 

Washington was reopened as a 
touring stand during 1950, with the 
indie Gayety replacing the jim- 
crow. National, but the collapse of 
a scheduled third season tour by 
the Margaret Webster troupe ended 
a project that seemed to. offer 
promising prospects. 

Indicated hits on Broadway dur- 
ing the vear were “‘Member of the 
Wedding,” “Cocktail Party.” “Hap- 
py Time,” “Affairs of State,” 
“Black Chiffon,” “Seascn in the 
Sun,” “Lady's Not for Burning.” 
“Country Girl” and “Bell, Book 
and Candle,” all siraight plays; 
“The Consul,” “Peep Show,” “Call 
Me Madam” and “Guys and Dolls.” 
musicals, and “Devil's Disciple.” re- 
vival. 

Among the players scoring indi- 
vidual clicks were Shirley Booth, 
Sidney Blackmer. Ethel Waters, 
Julie Harris, Louis Calhern, Paul 
Kelly, Uta Hagen, Jessica Tandy, 
Celeste Holm. Jean Arthur. Boris 
Karloff, Charlotte Greenwood, 
Ethel Merman, Valerie Bettis, 
Katharine Hepburn, Patricia Ne- 
way, Rex Harrison, Lilli Palmer, 
Cyril Ritchard, John Gielgud, 
Pamela Brown. Maurice’ Evans, 
Dennis King. Edith Evans, Alee 
Guinness. Valerie Taylor. Fiora 

(Continued on page 272) 
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A Plea for Better U. S. Stage 


| 


And Concert Facilities 


By LILY 


Some time ago I sang in a town 
in West Virginia. The auditorium 
for the concert was a reconverted 

















sports arena. To give the hall an’ nent jn progress to have a new 
atmosphere of Metropolitan Opera House (the 
a concert au- venerable building on 39th street 
ditorilum ONn€ i, indeed most indequate today, 
end of It WaS what with storage facilities, stage 
raised by a equipment and dressing room con- 
platform and ditions) erected in Central Park. 
the walls had From every viewpoint it seemed 
been draped the jdeal solution—not only from 
by a multi- the standpoint of beauty, but also 
tude of velvet from the more practical viewpoint 
hangings. Dec- o¢ space and traffic accessability. 
orated with put the voices raised in protest to 
potted palms this project were so numerous and 

Lily Pons hei } = oo strong that nothing ever came of 

the hall hae it” Too many maintained that once 

indeed an air of festivity about it. you erected an Opera House in 

But from past experiences I kn€W Central Park you would have to 

that singing amid velvet hangings permit other buildings and _ that 

was just like singing in a bale Of the park then would lose its char- 

cotton I voiced my objection tO acter, I have never been able to 

the local concert manager, but the 

gentleman apparently had great 

persuasive power and assuring me 

that the drapings had been cheml- 

cally treated. convinced me that I 

should try my first group of songs 

embowered in the velvet curtains Charlotte Greenwood, femme lead of 

After five notes I knew that the in the Playbill as “starring” 

“chemical” used on these drapes type with composer Cole Porter and the 

had existed merely in the mana- pears below the show title, so the 


ger’s imagination and once I came 
off-stage after the first group I in- 


sisted that the hangings be rung 
up. When I steppe d ged stage show. in type approximately half th 
again I stood in front of a com- ‘ 

; : wood’s name and the title , 
p'etely cluttered backstage, jum- nd the title, include 


PONS 


Carnegie Hall mean more to the 


average foreigner than the name 


Empire State Building. 
Some time ago there was a move- 


understand these objections, for 
examples in other world cities have 
shown me that a big theatre can 
stand very well by itself in a park. 
After all—isn’t Central Park al- 
ready the home of the Zoo—and 
how about The Tavern on the 
Green? The spirit of pioneering 


has always been one of the great | 


characteristics of this country. Why 
kill it over such a relatively small 
issue? Why be afraid that if per- 
mission is granted for building a 
theatre in Central Park that per- 
mission to build a commercial sky- 
scraper must necessarily follow? 

I still haven’t given up hope that 
one day such a dream might be 
accomplished—just as I have not 
given up hope that such cities as 
Los Angeles will eventually have 
a real opera house, comparable to 
the wonderful opera building in 
San Francisco. I know that there 
are many people in this country 
who have the means to help realize 
these projects. All it needs is 
the good-will of some persons in 
the Administration, a great deal of 
enthusiasm, organization and peo- 
ple who are willing to give their 
time and energy to get these proj- 
started. 


ects 


Inside Stuff—Legit 


featured. 


“Out of This World,” is listed 


in the show and her name is in equal-size 


title. 
billing is not technically star, but 


However, her name ap- 


Reason for the situation presumably is that Porter’s contract 
specifies that he gets sole listing above the title. Others featured in the 


ie size of Porter’s and Miss Green- 


William Eythe, Priscilla Gillette, 


bled and dominated by a huge sign William Redfield and David Burns, but the latter’s name appears below 
those of Barbara Ashley, Janet Collins, George Jongeyans and Ray 


reading ‘‘to the lavoratories.” 

This wes only one of many sim- 
ilar instances which made it quite 
clear to me that as far as stage 
and concert facilities are concern- 
ed we are indeed very far behind 
the times. 
some wonderful auditoriums with 
marvelous backstage facilities in 
the U. S., but they are too few. 


When I think. for instance, of 


Harrison, all in smaller type, howeve 


i¢ 


Only author billing goes to Dwight Taylor and Reginald Lawrence, 


who wrote the first version, based on the Amphitryon legend. 


Authors 


who reportedly worked on the book later, but get no program credit, 


True enough, there are include Betty Comden and Adolph Green, co-authors Saint Subber and 


Lemuel Ayers, and F. Hugh Herbert, the latter having been brought in 
during the tryout by George Abbott, who assumed the directorial as- 


signment at the same time, also without billing. 


Agnes de Mille, the 


the backstage facilities at the Met Original stager, gets program credit in the same size type as co-authors 


Opera, or the stage itself, and com- 
pare them with those of the aver- 
age opera house in Europe, my 
heart begins to ache. Almost every 


volving stage, not to mention those turns up these days in a show at the Pittsburgh Playhouse. 


Taylor and Lawrence. 


Leon Ward, a veteran stock actor in Pittsburgh sinee the early days 
small theatre in Europe has a re- there of the old George Sharp Co. at the Pitt theatre, occasionally 


He’s been 


which are blessed with the addi- jin three or four in as many seasons, but only takes parts that call for 


tional advantages of an elevator 
stage. The dressing rooms are 
equipped with bathrooms and am- 
ple space in which to dress and 
rest. All in all, the backstage fa- 


a powder at the end of the second act. 


Ward is in the current Playhouse 


comedy, ““The Charm Kid,” which was done at Olney, Md., two summers 


’ 


ago as “‘Charm,” and once again in 


stanza two. 


It’s now been revealed why. 


a role which expires at the end of 
He can’t take a full-length 


cilities have an air of festivity assignment because he has to be out of the theatre and on the job every 
about them which do a great deal night at 11 at Gammon’s restaurant in East Liberty, where he’s the 
to persuade the artist into the prop- night cashier. So only on his night off, which is Monday, does the actor 


er mood for the performance. 


I, for one, believe that ‘‘getting 
into the mood” plays an important 
part at every performance. How! 
can an artist concentrate on sing- 
ing, for instance, the “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods” if he is sur- 
rounded by things which remin 
him of the slums of Capetown—if 
he is afraid of sitting down for fear 
of dirtying his attire or hesitates 
to wash his hands because the fa- 


cleanliness. 

Believe me, I am not writing 
this to criticize the people who are 
responsible for these conditions, 
for I realize only too well how | 
helpless they are, and that they, | 
probably more so than any one | 
else, would want to be in charge | 
of a beautiful auditorium, a per- 
fectly equipped stage and commod- 
ious dressing rooms. 


| Reverse Marshall Plan? | | 





But watching many of the war-| 
destroyed theatres in Europe be- 
ing rebuilt at tremendous costs, I 
cannot help thinking that many of 
them are indirectly being recon- 
structed with American money, | 
through the Marshall Plan. It 
seems to me that if we are so able 
to help others we should also find | 
a way to help ourselves. 

In speaking of appropriations for 





theatre and concert hall construc- | 


tions, I am not discussing Govern- 
ment-subsidized theatre and opera. 
That is definitely something else 


again. But since we are spending 
billions on making America a| 
model country I cannot compre- 


hend why we couldn't spend a few | 


millions on the cultural aspects of. 
it. An opera house, theatre or con- | 
cert hall should be the prize pos- | 
session of any city in the world. | 
And should be momuments to the 
importance of that city. It might 
surprise many people to know that 
the names Metropolitan Opera or 


even get to take a curtain call. 





Atlhough “Affairs of State” is 
statements for the next few weeks 
performance. 


a consistent sellout, its boxoffice 
will show one unsold seat at every 


Explanation is that ordering tickets for an extra row of 


seats being added to the front of the orchestra this weekend, 14 loca- 


q tions were specified, instead of the correct number, 13. 


Because of 


Revenue Department regulations having to do with admissions taxes, 
tickets may not be destroyed, so the unused one must be turned in and 
reported on the b.o. statement for each performance. 

Addition of the extra row will increase the capacity of the Music 
cilities suggest dirt rather than Box, N. Y., by $52 at evening shows and $39 at matinees, boosting the 
week’s potential take to $26,874, excluding standees. 








| 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


BILLY REDFIELD 


In “OUT OF THIS WORLD” at the 
Century Theatre, New York 


‘there were no replacements. 





A TALE OF 








Pittsburgh. 
is the tale of two cities, 
seem to know 
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Since my 
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Ralph Kettering 


an explanation. 

When first I took to the road 
ahead of the Mort Singer musicals 
back in 1908 I came to Pittsburgh 
I found the people warm and 
friendly, not so very different from 
those of my home town. And as 
I traipsed about the country I 
found myself comparing  Pitts- 
burgh more and more with San 
Francisco. It was as colorful, had 
a love of theatre, fine eating 
places, and it had hills. The better 
49ers had moved to San Francisco’s 
peaks and the better Pittsburghers 
had done the same. Looking down 
upon each city from its high 
places you found the same bright 
lights, barrooms, night places and 
tourist traps. But there seemed 
something more about Pittsburgh 
Exactly what it was you could not 
Now, I know. 

It was when I settled down to 
spend the rest of my life in Chi- 
cago I could look about me and 
find things theatrical and of great 
promise. Mort Singer, Harry 
Askin, Fred Hamlin, Bert Whit- 
ney, Will Block, Le Compte & 
Flesher and several others were 
producing one or two musicals a 
piece each season and_ touring 
dozens written by Chicagoans like 
Will Hough, Frank Adams, Joe 
Howard, Raymond Hubbell, Frank 
Baum, Paul Tietjens, Ben Jerome, 
Harold Atteridge, Raymond Peck, 
Frank Pixley and Gustave Luders. 

Each producer owned or leased his 
own producing house, had _ local 
studios and artists provide scenery, 
local designers provide costumes 
and boots, local artisans of all the- 
atrical trades impart their time 
and knowledge to the productions, 
and they hired local actors, 
singers and dancers. There were 
also a dozen producers of dramas 
and a hundred who produced melo- 
dramas, all too numerous to men- 
tion. Chicago built a great au- 
ditorium to house its own grand 
opera and an Orchestra Hall for 
its great symphony. Louis Eckstein 
founded Ravinia Park as a monu- 
ment to his love of good music, 
and Chicago held promise of being 
an abiding place for good theatre 
for all time. 

Col. William Selig, George K. 
Spoor and G. M. Anderson opened 
motion picture studios, and if you 
ask Charlie Chaplin, Gloria Swan- 
son and some other film stars of 
today where they first had their 
opportunity for careers they must 
tell you it was in Chicago. 

Then, about 1920, something 
happened. What it was is any- 
one’s guess. As producers died 
As 
or 
re- 


Say. 


died 
no 


and 
away 


authors 
moved 


composers 
there were 


| placements. As theatres gave up 


their ghosts there were no replace- 
ments. Perhaps it was the move 
to the movies, the coming of the 
new thingamabob called _ the 
radio, or just the death of civic 
pride. Your guess is as good as 
mine. 

I stood on Madison street as 
they tore down the old Haymarket 
last spring, and again as they razed 
the La Salle, just as I had been 
standing on the curb watching the 
impact of the wreckers on my own 
Illinois, on the Cort, Powers. the 
Princess. As I looked about me I 
saw only a passing curiosity. 

As the workmen tossed old pic- 
tures, programs and dressing room 
ornaments in the alley of the Ash- 
land Block and the Olympic thea- 
tre became a rubble, I saw the 
door of dressing room “8”, on 
which it became a tradition for 
stars to inscribe their autographs 


| over the years. 


“I wonder who dem guys were?”, 
a workman asked over my 
shoulder, and I could have cried. 

Long since had gone the Chicago 


By RALPH KETTERING 


TWO CITIES 








,Grand Opera Co., and I found my 
‘home town glad to import its opera 


of lesser fashion. For some time 
the Symphony had been without a 
permanent director. There was 
not even an intimation that there 
would ever be a Chicago Ballet or 
a place to house it. 

No longer were there producers 
of any kind, or write-s, or com- 
posers. No longer were there any 
motion pictures produced except a 
few for commercial purposes. Even 
the soap operas of radio had moved 
away. There was nv talk of tele- 
vision production. 

Why had this happened to my 
home town? Why were there no 
independent legit theatre. left? 
Why had it been necessary to turn 
all our stage theatres into con- 
tinuous picture houses or lease 
them to a New York syndicate? 
Why had the spoken play been re- 
duced to hearings in only six the- 


atres and one occasional opera 
house? Why was there no build- 
ing of any new theatres of any 
kind for any purpose? 

Then I came to Pittsburgh. 

Now, don’t get me wrong—I love 
Chicago (with apologies to Sid 
Skolsky). It has been my home 


and has been good to me through 
the years. 

But what a difference I found in 
Pittsburgh and its people. I sim- 
ply must tell you my tale in as 
few words as possible. When con- 
fronted with the razing of the old 
Nixon theatre and the probability 
of the city finding itself without 
stage plays, what happened? The 
people were up in arms. The Play- 
goers of Pittsburgh, non-profit or- 
ganization, was formed. Mementos 
were saved from the old Nixon, 
old and invaluable programs given 
prominent places in the museums 
and libraries, paintings of all the 
great stars of that golden era of 
the theatre saved to posterity, and 
a quick gathering of monied men 
to build a new Nixon. On Labor 
Day, 1950, less than six months 
from the time the first sledge ham- 
mer and steam shovel attacked the 
old Nixon, the new one was opened. 

All Old Employees Back | 

In keeping with tradition, all 
the old employees of the old Nixon 
found themselves jobs in the new 


Nixon. Old John Tuck, who had 
opened carriage doors of Pitts- 
burgh playgoers for years was 
again opening their limousine 
doors. The Brannigan boys, John 


and Bob, were in charge of the 
stage crew. Charlie Marsh fondled 
his fiddle as orchestra leader. Leo 
Carlin was in the boxoffice. Mine 
was the only new face to be seen. 


Not a vacant seat anywhere. The 
Playgoers of Pittsburgh functioned 
100°. There was money to build 
a theatre and to purchase tickets 
to support it. There were baskets 
of flowers, telegrams and speeches. 
The governor and mayor felt it im- 
portant to be there. Gcbriel Rubin, 


who headed the local syndicate 
that furnished the money to save 
the theatre in Pittsburgh, was 


smiling, his task well done. The 
women’s clubs, ete., and all organ- 
ized activities lent their weight 
and power with a civie pride that 
was astounding. 

Well, that is my tale of two 
cities. Perhaps some day I shall 
return to my home town when it 
has had a change of heart and 
spirit. I hope it happens before 
the theatre has one of its sleeping 
periods once again. 


 Low-Budget Prod. 
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Continued from page 271 


Robson, Gloria Swanson, Jose Fer- 
rer, Judith Anderson and Fredric 
March. 

Authors who scored during the 
year included Carson McCullers 
(“Wedding”), T. S. liot, (‘‘“Cock- 


tail”), Sam Taylor ( Happy”), 
Gian-Carlo. Menotti (‘Consul’), 
Frank Loesser in collaboration 
with Jo Swerling-Abe Burrows 
(“Guys”), William Inge (‘Come 
Back, Little Sheba’”’), Louis 
Verneuil (Affairs’’), Wolcott 


Gibbs (“Season”), Christopher Fry 
(“Lady’s”) and Clifford Odets 
(“Country”), Directorial hits in- 
cluded Harold Clurman (‘“Wed- 
ding”), Daniel Mann (‘Sheba’), 
Hume Cronyn (“Hilda Crane”), 
Odets (“Country”), Menotti “Con- 
sul”), and George S. Kaufman 


| (“Guys”). 
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~The Professional Theatre Picture 


1908: Population of the United States, 91,000,000. 
2,303 legitimate theatres in the United States of which 
66 legitimate theatres were in New York 
300 touring companies and 
400 resident stock companies operated around the country. 


1949-50: 


Population of the United States, 150,000,000. 


30 legitimate theatres in New York 

25 Broadway shows on tour 

12 professional resident companies 

10 professional “off the beaten track” touring companies. 


Chartered by Congress to “extend the living theatre,” ANTA’s 


job is nationwide and twofold: 


to reclaim audiences for the living theatre. 


to create more theatre. 


Reclaiming the Audiences 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (such as Association of Univer- 


sity Women, Junior League, Rotary clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
etc.) with hundreds of thousands of members, are serviced with 


full length programs on theatre study and activity. 


Their interest 


is aroused to the point where they in turn cooperate in LOCAL 
PROMOTION of touring companies such as “Death of a Sales- 


man.” 


OUT OF TOWN DRAMA EDITORS, REPORTERS and CRITICS: 
A Press Room at the ANTA Playhouse, including office and cler- 
ical facilities is provided for those who report on theatre to po- 
tential audiences around the country. 

SPEAKERS BUREAU: Servicing groups who are interested in 
theatre; over 300 dates filled during past 12 months in every state. 

GUEST ARTISTS: appearing with local groups focusses interest 


and attention on “living theatre,” 


sional theatre. 


and increases desire for profes- 


ANTA ALBUM: Annual gala performance highlights New York 
season but more importantly creates nationwide enthusiasm for 


theatre. 
ANTA RECORD ALBUM OF 
scenes from great plays. Sold 
all over the country. 
“SHOWTIME, U.S.A.”: 
offers “teaser” 


STARS: presents great actors in 
to individuals, schools, libraries 


Weekly over ABC, ANTA’s TV program 
scenes from Broadway plays, results in increased 


boxoffice, as in the case of “Hilda Crane.” 

ANTA THEATRE BALL: Also in national spotlight, ball will 
take place Jan. 15, 1951, when theatre workers, community national 
and social leaders will launch ANTA Fund Campaign. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 


MONTH: (March, 1951) to be 


sponsored for second year by UNESCO and ANTA. Theatre groups 
will be urged to focus attention of their audience on the goals of 
peace and freedom through producing plays geared toward inter- 


national good will. 


Recreating More Theatre 


NEW THEATRE COMPANIES: 
those organizing new companies, 


Guidance and assistance given to 
resident or touring. 


NEW PLAYWRIGHTS: New scripts and writers of promise are 
brought to the attention of producers, both in New York and 


around the country. 


Over 500 scripts analyzed last year and dis- 


tributed to nearly 400 theatres in the United States and foreign 


countries. 


THEATRE PERSONNEL: Actors, directors, technicians and de- 
signers, business managers, publicity people: Files maintained for 
filling specific openings at theatres throughout the country, thus 
contributing to more efficiently operated theatres and developing 
theatre workers of wider experience. 

NEW INVESTORS: Encouraged. 

NEW PRODUCERS: The producer being the individual who 


brings tovether all the divergent 


elements and talents that go into 


the creation of a production, ANTA works to train young theatre 


people in this field. 


NATIONAL THEATRE ASSEMBLY, Jan. 2-4, 1951: Bringing 
together theatre workers from the entire country to try to embark 
upon joint action for the living theatre to more adequately serve 


the American public. 


SALES PROMOTION: One specific instance; last March over 
400 groups and clubs in metropolitan area contacted with specific 


information on group sales for 17 Broadway attractions. 


..«. Packe 


age Publicity Service developed under ANTA sponsorship is avail- 
able in publicizing productions at theatres all over the country. 
REOPENING FORMER OUTLETS for touring shows and add- 
ing new cities and towns to touring routes. 
BUSINESS INFORMATION: Assembling practical information 
on guarantee bookings, analyzing successful sales promotion pat- 


terns. 
TECHNICAL ADVICE: given 


This information available upon request. 


on construction of new theatres 


and remodeling old ones, to prevent or correct conditions which 
reduce efficiency of theatres and make them impractical for cer- 
tain types of operation, such as booking in road shows, etc. 
THE ACADEMY: To be established as post-graduate academy 
to offer advanced training to promising theatre workers. 
SERVICE BUREAU: Services of all kinds available st any time 
to professional, community and educational theatres upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ACTIVITY 


INCREASED: Facilitating ex- 


change of companies between United States and other countries. 
Acting as United States Center of International Theatre Institute 


(formed by UNESCO). 


All of ANTA’s Services and Projects are geared toward winning 


friends for the theatre. 


This is public relations on a very high 


level and is carried on continually and intentively as an integral 


part of ANTA’s purpose. 
THE THEATRE’S PLACE IN 


recognized by the Charter granted to ANTA. 
Serve the theatre in serving the American people. 


— 


130 Ballet Stories 


Comprise New Tome 

To its list or Victor books on 
Opera, concertos, overtures, ete., 
Simon & Schuster has now added 
“The Victor Book of Ballets.” 


Edited by Robert Lawrence, for- 
mer N. Y. Herald Trib musie critic 
and now conductor of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Symphony, book is a hand- 
some, 500-page tome that covers 
a wide field, and is a must for 


* 


OUR CULTURAL HERITAGE is 
It is ANTA’s job to 


| dancers, students, editors and bal- 
‘letomanes in general. 

Book contains stories of about 
130 ballets—their history, descrip- 
tion of their choreography and 
music, first performances, their 
stars, etc. There are also 200 pix 
of dancers and scenes from ballets, 
and quotes from music scores. A 
brief but meaty history of ballet 
in general precedes the material, 
with discography of Vitcor record- 
ings on the music at the back. 
Readable, interesting and impor- 
tant, the book is most timely in 
the current U. S. ballet upsurge. 

Bron. 











ANTA’s Job 
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‘in new techniques, conducts re- 
search into various problems, and 
carries on a program of public re- 
lations to make and keep friends 
for everyone in the industry. There 
|is the American Meat Institute, the 
| Fishery Council, the Association 
,of American Railroads, the United 
States Brewers Foundation, and in 
the theatre—ANTA. 

All of us at ANTA are deeply 
grateful to the people of the the- 
atre for the wonderful way in 
| Which they have given cooperation 
|}and support to ANTA. The whole- 
| hearted response to such special 
| projects as the yearly ANTA AI- 
bum, the Record Album of Stars, 
the ANTA Theatre Ball and so on, 
| is an indication of how they feel 
|}about ANTA. And speaking of the 
|Album, and the Ball, these are 
/more than just highlights of the 
theatrical and social season here 
j in New York. People all across 
ithe country read about them and 
| the excitement and glamour of the 
| theatre is sparked again for them. 
| Also, the months and months of 
|hard work which have gone into 
| preparations for the National The- 
jatre Assembly in New York, Jan. 
| 2-4, on the part of theatre people 
everywhere, show that ANTA 4s 
| being recognized as a mechanism 
through which ideas and _ plans 
from everywhere can be channelled 
into reality. If we at ANTA felt 
|that we had some sort of divine 
|right to lay down blueprints and 
plans for theatre, never, never 
would a national assembly have 
| been called, where everyone can 
present his ideas for the best and 
fullest use to be made of the char- 
ter which Congress has granted to 
ANTA — thereby honoring our 
whole profession. 
| Still another very heartening 
| sign is the fact that drama critics 
are now coming to see their place 
in the over-all theatre picture. 
They are coming to see that they 
too are an integral part of the the- 
atre, and they are beginning to 
take the responsibility that goes 
along with it. 

I think all of us in the theatre 
are beginning to feel the surge of 
strength and hope that comes with 
a real renaissance. In too many 
places now the living theatre is re- 
membered only by a darkened deso- 
late theatre. But not for long. 
Here in New York one theatre 
| building has been reclaimed, and 

under the stimulus of ANTA, oth- 
ers will be all over the country. 
| This is just the beginning. We’re 
all very pleased and proud and 
thankful, and looking forward to a 
'wonderful future. I firmly be- 
|lieve that in the theatre, at any 
rate, the “good old days” are giv- 
|ing way to the “good new days.” 
} 


} 


| 





Play Out of Town 





Darkness at Noon 
Philadelphia, Dec. 26. 


Playwrights Co. production of drama in 
three acts by Sidney Kingsley based on 
| the novel by Arthur Koestler. Stars 
Claude Rains: features Walter J. Palance, 
Kim Hunter. Staged by Kingsley. Settings 
and lichting by Frederick Fox; costumes, 
Ken Barr: associate producer, May Kirsh- 
ner At the Forrest, Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 
"50: $3.90 top. 
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The stature of Sidney Kingsley 
as playwright, and reputation of the 
Playwrights Co. as producers are 
certain to be enhanced by “Dark- 
ness at Noon,” while Claude Rains, 
making his return to the speaking 
stage after 16 years in Hollywood, 
will surely win new laurels for his 
performance in the difficult lead- 
ing role. 

Whether this will all add up to a 
commercial success is something 
else again. “Darkness at Noon” 
will certainly attract and interest 
students of the drama, and be re- 
ceived with close attention and 
high respect. However, just how 
large a percentage of regular thea- 
tregoers will accept the grim, un- 
relieved gloom of the story and 


.* 

An Enemy of the People 
_ Lars Nordenson presentation of drama 
in three acts by Henrik Ibsen, adapted 
by Arthur Miller. Stars Fredric March. 
Florence Eldridge; features Morris Car- 
novsky, Art Smith, Martin Brooks, Ralph 
| Dunn. Staged by Robert Lewis. Sets and 
costumes, Aline Bernstein; lighting, 
Charles Elson. At Broadhurst, N. Y., Dec. 
28, ’50; $4.80 top. 
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Henrik Ibsen’s 70-year-old 
polemic, “An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple,” has been given a forceful, 
modern dress in the adaptation 
which Arthur Miller has made 
from a literal translation of the 
Norwegian original, prepared for 
him by producer Lars Nordenson. 
Play has great pertinency to mod- 
ern-day problems and mores, and 
in Miller's vigorous dialog, punches 
across its message powerfully. A 
|stirring performance by Fredric 
March in the leading role gives 
the play stature, to make it an ex- 
citing evening in the theatre. 

The Ibsen classic, set in a small 
Nofwegian town of the 1880's, has 
obvious application anytime, any- 
where—especially now, Aware of 
this, adapter Miller has filled his 
script with local allusions, present- 
day colloquialisms and the slant 
of his political thinking. There 
are obvious cliches and pat politi- 
cal phrases. But there is also a 
wealth of trenchant dialog and 
pithy remark to lend the play meat 
and bite. It’s difficult to say 
where Ibsen leaves off and Miller 
begins, but the essential thesis has 
power and vitality, and combined 
with Miller’s present-day format 
and some fine performances, the 
production has sweep and punch. 

The play is the story of a small- 
town doctor, a city official, who 
'finds that the waters from the 
‘spring that makes the town a 
health resort and tourist draw, are 
polluted. His powerful brother, 
who in addition to being town 
mayor is also head of the private 
syndicate running the health 
springs, is determined that the 
doctor doesn’t go through with his 
plan to publicize his findings. The 
mayor wages a_ successful cam- 
paign to discredit his crusading 
brother, turning the town against 
him and his family, and appar- 
ently destroying his career. Doc- 
tor doesn't give up the fight, with 
the closing curtain finding him as 
determined as ever to carry on the 
battle to be permitted to speak 
and disseminate the truth. 

Play is thus a powerful indict- 
ment of the forces of greed in en- 
trenched authority, and a draniatic 
plea for freedom of speech. Oc- 
casionally it is too high-pitched 
and melodramatic, but its overall 
effect is genuine and searching. 
March dominates the stage at all 
times as the somewhat simple- 
minded but uncorruptible medico, 
zealously and eloquently deter- 
mined to resist corruption and 
‘civic sloth, no matter whom it 
‘hurts. In particularly strong sup- 
port is Morris Carnovsky, as the 
‘autocratic, greedy mayor. 

Other fine performances are 
turned in by Art Smith, as the 
doctor's self-centered, shrewd 
father-in-law; Florence Eldridge 
(Mrs. March) as the doctor's loyal 
mate; Martin Brooks, as a devious 
newspaper editor; Ralph Dunn, as 
a gallant sea captain who alone 





can tell. 

A decade has elapsed since Ar- 
thur Koestler’s bestseller dealing 
with the famous “purge” trials in- 
stituted by the Soviet Union in the 
| late ’30s created widespread atten- 
tion. At that time, with Hitler's 
star in the ascendancy in Western 
Europe, there was much general 
interest and considerable accept- 
ance of the Sovict cause, principles 
and ideology. It came as a shock 
to many people to read in the 
newspapers (in garbled and ab- 
| breviated form) of the trial of 
/many of the former leaders of the 
| Revolution, their conviction and 
' eventual execution, 
Koestler’s protagonist, Rubashov, 
was associated by many who had 
studied the situation with various 
of the prisoners who came before 
the bar in those famous (or infa- 
/mous) trials. His change of heart, 
| during the dreary days of his im- 
'prisonment before his “three 
_ hearings” came up, was condemned 
by readers of the book who still 
adhered to Communist theories, 
and there was a marked difference 
of opinion about the book which 
didn’t hurt its sales. Now, in view 
of the world situation, and our 
own definite change of heart about 


background is something only time 


Plays on Broadway 


sticks by the doctor, and Anna 
Minot as the doctor’s militant 
daughter. Fred Stewart, as a 
wavering small businessman; Lou 
Gilbert. in a brief bit as a drunk; 
and Michael Strong, as a cynical 
reporter, are also good. 

Robert Lewis has directed the 
show with skill, for fine pacing 
and punch, but with occasional ex- 
cess of strident shoutings. Aline 
Bernstein's sets and costumes, and 
Charles Elson’s lighting, are highly 
commendable, The play may be a 
little one-sided and stacked, but 
it’s far from dated, and in this 
modern version is up to the min- 
ute, meaty, dramatic and strong. 

Bron. 


Captain Brassbeund’s 


Conversion 
N. Y. City Theatre Co. (Maurice Evans, 
artisiic supervisor) presentation of comedy 


in three acts by George Bernard Shaw. 
Si-rs Edna Best, John Archer; features 
Cl-y Clement, Ian Martin, Noel Leslie, 
Bruce Gordon. Staged by Morton Da- 
Costa: scenery and lightiny. Ben Ed- 
wards; costume director, Emeline Roche; 
executive producer, George Schaefer. At 
Ci.y Center, N. Y., Dec. 27, °50: $3 top. 
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Bch SOOED bs. ccaucweeees Eina Best 
Muley cater hares ree Alan Cahn 
i, Ores Ore core er Robert Carricart 
Viacsbound ..... paces John Archer 


Ie a ee Hugh Green 
Johnson Chris Gampel 
First Brassbound Man Roberi Van Hooton 
Secon 1 Brassbound Man Jeek Horn 
Third Brassbound Man Walt Witcover 
Orm n Re ee . Wendell Whitten 
Sidi El Assif .. Bruce Gordon 
Cai ot Kintafi .. Douglas M. .:. Chandler 
Bluejacket ee Dean Whitmore 
Cap... Hamlin Kearney Loring Smith 





With Edna Best giving a capti- 
vaing performance as_ co-star, 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion’ is an engaging opener for 
the N. Y. City Theatre’s second 
annual holiday season under Mau- 
rice Evans’ supervision. Although 
the play is obviously minor Shaw, 
it has enough of the old master’s 
in:mitabie humor to provide click 
cnicrtainment, particularly with 
Mics Best as Lady Cicely, the role 
written for Ellen Terry. Because 
of the large cast required, the 
show is a questionable prospect 
for transfer to Broadway under 
commercial sponsorship, but it’s a 
natural for pop-price presentation 
at the City Center. 

“Brassbound,” last played here 
in 1916 by Grace George, offers 
an opportunity and a test for a 
femme star, since the play hinges 
on her performance and personal- 
ity. The part of Lady Cicely, a 
sort of Shavian satire of the au- 
thor’s own Candida, is not only 
the most diverting character in 
the comedy, but activates the en- 
tire story. Miss Best is enchant- 
ing in the role, dominating the 
pcriormance and prov:d’ng prac- 
tically a “must” demonstration of 
deft comedy playing. In the stooge 
title part, John Archer is admir- 
ably masculine, and provides a 
ckillful foil for Miss Best in the 
finale scene. Clay Clemenc gives 
a sincere and properly pompous 
porirayal of the British jurist; 
Loring Smith takes the easy 
method of broad playing to get 
lsughs as the American naval of- 
ficer, Ian Martin is a disarmingly 
corrupt seagoing adventurer, and 
Nocl Leslie is a believable medical 
missionary. 

Morton DaCosta’s staging rightly 
concentrates attention on Miss 
Best's brilliant playing and the 
Ben Edwards settings and Kmeline 


Roche costumes’ add helpful 
touches. Hobe, 
the values and merits of the 


Soviet’s ‘oialitarian creed, there is 
noi likely to be any argument or 
controversy about the ploy. In 
oth r words, audiences, ovr here, 
will accept Kingsley’s thesis, sym- 
pothize totally with Rubashov 
and feel bitterly on the subject of 
the “Iron Curtain” methods and 
brutality of Gletkin and others of 
Rubashov's persecutors. 

In other words, “Dvrkness at 
Noon” has now become a historical 
drama—every bit as much so as 
the same author’s (Kingley’s) “The 
Patriots,” even though setting and 
choracters are totally different. 

With the controversial aspects 
now missing, it’s evident that the 
pley’s chances must largely de- 
perd on the acting and the physi- 
cal production and, on both these 
counts, Kingsley is mosi fortunate. 





To match his fine writing (which j 


ranges from grim realism to occa- 
sional flashes of the poctic) and 
his vivid characterizations, design- 
er Frederick Fox and the Play- 
writhts Co. have combined to give 
“Darkness at Noon” pictorial fea- 
tures that are outstanding. The 
three-layer set, with the frequent 
use of scrims to switch the action 
and present the “flashbacks” into 
(Continued on page 286) 
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ETHEL MERMAN 
“CALL ME MADAM” 


Music by IRVING BERLIN 


Book by 
HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


Staged by GEORGE ABBOTT 
Dances by JEROME ROBBINS 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 


New York City 








LELAND HAYWARD PRODUCTIONS 


HENRY FONDA 
“MISTER ROBERTS” 


By THOMAS HEGGEN 
and JOSHUA LOGAN 


Staged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


JOHN FORSYTHE 
“MISTER ROBERTS” 


By THOMAS HEGGEN 
and JOSHUA LOGAN 


Staged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


Tour Begins January 6 


TOD ANDREWS Assumes Leading 
Role on January 29th 


Tour to West Coast 
Begins January 22nd 











in Association with RICHARD RODGERS, OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, II, and JOSHUA LOGAN 


“SOUTH PACIFIC” 



































RICHARD W. FRED F. 


_»> | | KRAKEUR ant FINKLEHOFFE 


Present 


CELESTE HOLM 


in the Comedy Smash 


‘AFFAIRS OF STATE’ 


7 ti Ft, By Louis Verneuil 
/ Vj J with 
Reginald Owen, Barbara O'Neil and Shepperd Strudwick 


MUSIC BOX, New York, NOW 


Opening January 26 
at Santa Barbara, Calif. 


EDDIE ISA DON 


BRACKEN - MIRANDA - DeFORE 


“MIKE MacCAULEY” 


A New Play 
by Mr. Finklehoffe and Leo Lieberman 








New York in October 


FOR NEXT SEASON: 


A Musical Version of 
Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov's Comedy Hit 


“MY SISTER EILEEN” 
1697 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 



























































ALEX COHEN 


Presenting 
(With Robert Joseph) 
LOUIS CALHERN in 
“KING LEAR” 
National Theatre, New York 


EVERY GOOD WISH FROM 








ae 








Production Associate 
“MAKE A WISH” 
A Rigby-Styne Production 


Public Relations Director 





BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Rehearsals January 22 





Star Endorsement Co. 
451 North LaCienega 
Hollywood, California 
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NELLIE FORBUSH SOUTH PACIFIC—CHICAGO 
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Herbert and Dorothy Fields 





























JOWN WILDBERG 
INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTION One. 


JOHN WILDBERG 
By arrangement with Alec Rea and E. P. Clift presents 


FLORA ROBSON 
“BLACK CHIFFON” 


BY LESLEY STORM - DIRECTED BY CHARLES HICKSMAN 


CURRENT NEW YORK DRAMATIC SMASH HIT 
NOW PLAYING AT THE 48th STREET THEATRE 


“BLACK CHIFFON” 


MOTION PICTURE TO BE PRODUCED BY 


SOL LESSER and JOHN WILDBERG 


New York Staff 


General Manager... . .... ....Nick Holde 
Company Manager....... . Michael Goldreyer 
General Press Representative ..... Harry Davies 
Asst. to Mr. Wildberg....... William F. Bennett 
PRON ES. cc cei seead cs Addie Lehrman 
ANNA LUCASTA 
Cable Address: AVAILABLE FOR TOURING DATES 


SHOWILD, LONDON 
17-18 Dover Street, 
Regent 6684 


ORIGINAL PRODUCTION AND 
BROADWAY CAST 
WRITE MICHAEL GOLDREYER 


48th STREET THEATRE, New York, N.Y. 


Circle 5-4396 

















Anthony Brady Farrell 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 
“BLESS YOU ALL” 


BOOTH THEATRE 


OPENING JAN. 18 


EDDIE DOWLING 


IN 


“ANGEL IN THE PAWNSHOP” 


with JOAN McCRACKEN 























CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


JEWISH THEATRICAL GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 


1564 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK TIMES: “THE WORLD OF THE GODS 
cioiia: scan _ IS OBVIOUSLY CELESTIAL” 
CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD has come back to New York after 
twenty-three years in other parts of the country to play a humorously 
ungod-like Juno. As in the old days, she throws her head back when 
she plunges into a song. She moves around the stage in a sort of 
grotesque crouch. And once, in the happiest moment of the show, 
she swings those long legs in a cartwheel-motion that delighted New 
' Yorkers after the first World War, and delights New Yorkers of today. 


Reprinted from 
December VOGUE 
Copyright 1950 
The Conde Nast 
Publications Inc. 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN: = tue sHow Is A HIT” 


JOHN McCLAIN 
“There is a gangling and engaging lady named CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD, whose 
legs apparently emerge from her shoulder blades and whose arms hang to her ankles. 
And When MISS GREENWOOD got out ‘and did sométhing called “Nobody’s Chasing 
Me,” winding up with the incredible kicks, and of course the balcony buckled and the 


roof came off the theatre.” 


WORLD-TELEGRAM: 


WARD MOREHOUSE 
“It brings back one of the theatres great clowns, the long-legged, arm-waving, high- 
kicking CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD.” 


DAILY MIRROR: 


ROBERT COLEMAN 
“They have brought the inimitable CHARLOTTE GREEN- 
WOOD back to the stage from which she has been too long 
absent, since 1927. Looking almost as young as she did in 
‘So Long, Letty’ the tall comedienne is quite wonderful. 
She brought down the house.” 


Charlotte 


th 


WORLD-TELEGRAM: 


WILLIAM HAWKINS 


“CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD IS STARRED” 


“The makers of the show have wisely let her stick to her 
own trusty style in song and dance. She got a deafening 
hand last night, just for heaving into sight. This is her 
first musical in 23 years, and not an angle or a muscle of 
her seems changed. In the end, when she flung herself 
into her famous eccentric dancing, the audience all but 
tore the place down.” 









NEW YORK POST: 


RICHARD WATTS, JR. 


“FIRST RATE ENTERTAINMENT” 


“CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD, returning to the local mu- 
sical comedy stage for the first time since 1927, is in her 
best oldtime form as JUNO.” 


Starring in 


COLE PORTERS 


OUT orsis WORLD” 


Saint Subber’s and Lemuel Ayers’ 


Musical SMASH HIT 


Now at the 


CENTURY THEATRE 


New York 
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Greetings 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 














JOHN C. WILSON 


Productions 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, 1 Shaftesbury Avenue, London W1 





Producer with The Theatre Guild—Tennent Prod. Ltd. 


JOHN GIELGUD — PAMELA BROWN 


"THE LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING" 
Royale Theatre, New York 





Producer with The Theatre Guild 


ALFRED LUNT — LYNN FONTANNE 
"| KNOW MY LOVE" 
































CITY PLAYHOUSES, INC., N. Y. 


LOUIS A. LOTITO, Pres. 


* 


CORONET THEATRE 
































Touring * * 
Director of FULTON THEATRE 

"KISS ME, KATE" : 

Sam S. Shubert Theatre, New York 

and Touring Company * * 
Director of MOROSCO THEATRE 

"GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES" 

Ziegfeld Theatre, New York * * 
Director of 

“BLESS YOU ALL" 46TH STREET THEATRE 

Mark Hellinger Theatre, New York 
Director of 

"MAKE A WISH" > 4 

In Rehearsal 

NEW YORK: 


9 Rockefeller Plaza 


LONDON: 
St. James Theatre 
King Street, S.W.1 























 , 
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. "The Greatest Ovation in 25 Years!"" | 
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res aati erated cneiiaatones on acasieenieinehs. canine cereal 
ee Sem ERS a en ERE Er 


“The most stunning show in town!” 


— BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


— JULES MUNSHIN 
MARY McCARTY 
PEARL BAILEY 


BLESS | 
vou All B / 


A New Musical 





VALERIE. ‘BETTIS 


plus 
A SWARM OF- SULTRY SYLPHS 
» 
MARK HELLINGER THEA. 
B’way & 51 St. - Mats. Wed. & Sat. . 








“A vastly enjoyable song-and-dance antic 


put on with humorous perfection.” 
— BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


CAROL 
~ CHANNING 


rs eS The Smash Musical Hit! z 


~” GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 
wat BLONDES 


// \ ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 
Y Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 











Tn RNR 











DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 
& COMPANY 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 
FORREST C. HARING 

J. H. DEL BONDIO 

LINA ABARBANELL 























GEORGE ABBOTT 


Season's 
Greetings 
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The Gneatent Shou 
»* 


lith BIG 
EDITION 


















CAPADES 
of 1951 


_~ 


featuring 


ROMBERG'’S 


| The STUDENT 
PRINCE 













* 










..and from 


the 
INTERNATIONAL FAVORITE 


ICE CYCLES { 
TOY 


Featuring : 2 
SHOP rath . 


Walt Disney 
¥ 6th GREAT EDITION 
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BOTH—NOW ON TOUR—UNITED STATES— @% —-CANADA 
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BROOKS ATKINSON, Times: IN 
“IT IS A VIVID FRAGMENT OF THE LIVING 
TRUTH ... Anyone who loves art ought to 
be humbly grateful for such acting and direc- 
tion. Like Mrs. McCullers’ character portrai- 
ture, they are MASTERLY PIECES OF WORK.” 


JOHN MASON BROWN, Sat. Review of Lit.: 
“NO ORDINARY PLAY. Aside from the 


magical performances, IT HAS MAGIC OF 
ITS OWN. The script shines with 


” 


unmistakable luster. 












Afartineau 









er Rea & Stanley 


resent 


ETHEL WATERS 
the Wedding 


CULLERS 


Ls li > 
Robert W hitehead, O . 


The Member of 


N Mc 
by CARSO a 


IS 
JULIE. HARR 
BRANDON DE WILDE " 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


(Please State Alternate Dates) 


Eves.: $4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Mats. Wed. & 
Sat.: $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax Included. Please enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with check or money order. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, Broadway & 40th Street 














“if 


“YOU GET THE PICTURE?” 








RAY WALSTON 


LUTHER BILLIS SO. PACIFIC—CHICAGO 



































Happy Holidays 


FORTUNE GALLO 


SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 


With 
Beat 
Wishes 


BROOKS 


COSTUME CO. 


1150 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK CITY 









































Best Wishes 


PETER COOKSON BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
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NU). 


Present the 


and Her 


Now on Tour 


SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


World’s Greatest Ice Skating Spectacle 
J1 HEME 


1951 HOLLYWOOD ICE RE 


Appearing at Madison Square Garden Beginning January 19 


Produced by SONART PRODUCTIONS 


Executive 


Production Director. 


ARTHUR M. 
William H. 


Director. 


WIRTZ 
BURKE 


Staged by CATHERINE LITTLEFIELD 


Manager, LUDOLF KASSEBAUM 





™ 
































schedule. Additionally, the heyday 
of legit in Los Angeles coincided 
with a period 
sion. 


One of the basic reusons for the | 
decline of legit here appears to be. 


the growth of what might be term- 
ed the 
of small legit...“houses” have sprung 
up in various sections of the town, 
some seating as few as 80 persons, 
to operate constantly on the “‘show- 
case” principal. Productions and 
talent are amateurish—but are pur- 


veyed at a $2.40 or $3.60 scale. A’ 


few experiences with this type of 
theatre and the potential legit fan 


is immediately soured on any legit- | 


imate theatre production in Los 
Angeles. 
The “racket theatres” (authori- 


tatively estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of 75) gain added 
stature and strength through the 
local newspaper habit of reviewing 
any production for waich a speci- 
fied amount of advertising has been 
purchased. As a result, one recent 
“world premiere’ was 
with reviews as lengthy as those 
given “Death of a Salesman” in 
the local journals, though the pro- 
duction frankly was on an amateur 


LA. Chanting Dirge 


————————‘yntinued from page 268 


: | 
of national depres- | 


“racket thea.re.”” A rumber | 


dignified | 








7 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


basis and boasted no professional 





|talent whatsoever. None of the re- 


views mentioned the fact that the 
show was not a professional offer- 
ing. 

An association of the honest, pro- 
fessional producers in town—and 
there are some—has long been sug- 
gested as one method of strength- 
ening the real legitimate theatre 
and driving out racketeers. How 
ever, such an effort has been stifled 
by the cupidity of some of the peo- 
ple involved. One producer recent- 
ly wanted to know if such an asso- 
ciation would make available to its 
members the mailing lists of other 
members. Still another expressed 
the pious hope that such a group 
might be able to restore the old 
system under which the local Equi- 
ty office closed its eyes to the fact 
that regular professional produc- 
tions were operating under little 
theatre contracts. This was on the 
theory that a theatre housing only 
300 people was obviously a “little 
theatre.” 

Even the most confirmed legit op- 
timists in town admit that theatre 
here is at least in a state of ‘“‘sus- 
| pended animation’’—that it isn't 
good, but at least it isn’t any worse 





than it was last year, and indica- 


tions are that it von't be worse 
next year. 
Actually, however, it has been 


getting worse—imperceptibly, per- 
haps—from year to year. Not only 
are there less theatres operating, 
with fewer productions, but the 


quality of locally originated produc- | 
tions appears to be sinking. The’ 
theatre-going public has been treat- | 


ed to so much mediocrity that per- 
formances which would occasion, 
at best, polite applause in any 
alert legit town are greeted here 
with huzzas. Additionally, despite 
the great talent pool here and the 
fact that production costs are con- 


siderably lower than those in the! 


east, the number of tryout produc- 
tions diminishes steadily. 
Only 


Playhouse, which has built and 


maintained a steady legit audience | 


over a period of years, clings to any 
sort of a quota of new productions. 
Other production organizations 
around town content themselves 
with established plays, occasionally 
venturing to present a “West Coast 
Premiere.” The number of new 
shows tried out here annually, in- 
cluding the Pasadena efforts, is now 
less than 10 a year. 

As further proof of the deterior- 
ating quality of locally-originated 
productions, only three shows in 


the Pasadena Community | 


the last decade have managed to 
make impact Broadway, 
“Meet the People,” “Song of Nor- 
way,’ and “Lend an Ear.” Others— 
despite the optimistic civic pride 


an on 


” 6 


of reviewers who .agged them! 
“smash hit’—either died here 


quickly or made the cross-country | 


Pullman trip to New York to die 
on Broadway and ride the rods 
back to the Coast in despair. Last 


year it was “Blackouts.” The year | 


before, “Magdalena.” The 


stretches back into obscurity. 


list 


There is one faint ray of hope. 
It is based in part on current world | 


|conditions, with the indicated en. 
tertainment upsurge, and in part 
on the nucleus of professional pro- 
ducers quartered here. 

Legit theatre veterans feel that 
ithe patient can be cured here. But, 
they contend, it means hard work 
by all concerned. They point out 
that the town has a primary popula- 
tion of 2,000,000—and that it 
should be possible to find enough 
people interested in “round actors” 
in this citadel of the “one dimen- 
sional” thespian to make live thea- 
tre pay here. 

Oldtimers, who can recall legit’s 
heyday in Los Angeles, maintain 
that good times can come again 
only if “racket ‘heatres” are elim- 
‘inated, production levels raised. 


quality of touring com _anies im- 
proved, critical appraisal sharpened 


—and the public's confiderce re- 
won. 
Meantime, the oldtimers say 


those directly concerned with legit 
in Los Angeles must face up to the 
$3.60 question—“Do we really want 
to rebuild this as a legit town, or 
|do we surrender the nation’s third 
largest city to the puerile producers 
and dilettante dramatis‘= who in- 
hibit (sie) it?” 





| 
College Legiters Combine 
In New Production Unit 
Number of college legit groups 
have combined to form the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Musical Com- 
edy Assn. Nucleus of the new or- 
ganization was 
40 delegates 


formed by some 
of colleges and uni- 
versities recently at 
Cornell U. 


Purpose of the organization is to 


meeting 


exchange production and promo- 
tion information, costumes and 
sets, music and. scripts. NIMCA 


also hopes to do large-scale pur- 
chasing on behalf of member or- 
ganizations to cut production costs. 
Also being planned is a summer 
stock unit which will use talent 
and material from the members 
exclusively. 




















TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


HORACE McMAHON 
































ONNE ADAIR 


PATTERSON 


Is “Y.A.P.ing” Her Thanks To 


THE ENTIRE 
WORLD OF 


a busy life worth living. 


SHOW BUSINESS 


and is expressing gratitude to her helping 
Friends, and family. But most of all to her 


husband, Harold, who cheers her on and makes 














Current Road Shows 


£4 


“Angel in the Pawnshop” (iry- 


out Harris, © 1-13 Revie ed 
in V ARIETY NO 8 OU 

“Apple of His Eye” Gavety 
Wash 1-6): Shubert Detroit 
8-13). 


“As You Like It”’—Curran, San 
Francisco (1-13 

“Blossom Time” 
Jeston 1-6): Aud 


Opera House 
Worcester 


Mass. (7': Shubert, Phila 8-13). 
“Brigadoon” — Lyceum, Minne- 
apolis 1-7); KRNT theatre, Des 


Moines (8); Aud., St. Joseph, Mo 
9): Forum, Wichita 11-12): Or- 
pheum, Kansas City (13 

“Come Back, Little Sheba” — 
Aud., St Paul 1-2): Davidson, 
Milwaukee (3-6); Erlanger, BufYalo 
8-10): Aud., Rochester (12-13). 

“Consul” — Shubert. Phila. (1-6 
closing). 

“Darkness at Noon” (tryout - 
Forrest, Phila 1-6 Reviewed in 
VARIETY this week) 

“Death of a Salesman” — Colo- 
nial, Boston (1-6); Court Square, 
Springfield. Mass. (8-10); Bushnell 
Aud., Hartford (11); Metropolitan, 
Providence (12-13). 

“Diamond Lil’’—Blackstone. Chi. 
(1-6): American, St. Louis (7-13). 

D’Oyly Carte—Cass, Detroit (1- 
6): Blackstone, Chi. ‘8-13 

“Four Twelves Are 48” ‘tryout 
—Locust Street, Phila 1-13). 

“I Know My Love” — Selwyn, 
Chi. (1-13). 

“Innocents” — Plymouth, Boston 
(1-13). 

“Kiss Me, Kate” — State Fair 
Aud., Dallas (1); Tabor Grand, 
Denver (3-9); Chief, Pueblo (10); 
Capitol, Salt Lake City (12-13). 


Maurice Schwartz — Walnut, 
Phila. (1-6). 
“Mister Roberts” (John For- 


sythe’\—Erie, Schenectady (10-13). 

“Mister Robert” (‘Tod Andrews) 
—Shubert, Detroit (1-6); Hartman, 
Columbus (8-13). 

“Oklahoma” — Convention Hall, 
Hutchinson, Kan. (1-2); Musie Hall, 
Kansas City (3-6); Stuart. Lincoln, 
Neb. (8-9); Aud., St. Paul (11-13). 

“Rose Tattoo” (trvout) — Er- 
langer, Chi. (1-13). 

“South Pacific’’ — Shubert, Chi 
(1-13). 

“Streetcar Named Desire” — 
Hanna, Cleve. (1-6); Cox, Cincin- 
nati ‘(&-13). 

“Where's Charley?” — Shubert, 
Boston (1-13). 




















BARBARA 
PERRY 


Season’s 
Greetings 
and Thanks to— 


VAL PARNELL 


London Palladium 


HARRY MAYER 


New York Strand Theatre 


ASHTON STANLEY 


Cocoanut Grove 
Los Angeles 
Ambassador Hotel 


* . * 


Supporting Peggy Lee 
at the Cocoanut Grove— 


“BARBARA PERRY, one of 
the finest ballet-tap perform- 
ers in the business." 


—tLos Angeles "Mirror." 























Best Wishes for a 
Happier New Year! 


CLAIRE LEONARD 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18 


Playwrights Introduced: 


PHILIP YORDAN 
A. B. SHIFFRIN 
| 





ROBERT E. McENROE 
KURT UNKELBACH 
| McEVOY PATTERSON 
WALT ANDERSON 

j BARUCH LUMET 

| MILDRED SUMMIT 























JOSEPH SWEENEY 

















SAMUEL FRENCH 


SINCE 1830 
Play, Brokers and 


Authors’ Representatives 


25 West 45th Street. New York 
1623 Sunset Biva. Hollywood 446 Cai 














| Play Out of Town 


=Continued from page — 


} ’ ’ var @) 
Rubashov's career, is a masterpiece 


ot modern Stagecratt and the 
lighting effects are amazing 
Through their magic, one watches 
the condemned man walk from his 
cell to a part of the stage and be- 
come, immediately, an actor 1n 
scene out of his past, and, unusual 
as it may seem, there is nothing 
incongruous in his actions. 
Although the 
tures are all-important, they would 
be futile if it were not for Rains’ 


magnificent 


mechanical. fea- 


pertormance—one ol 
the most impressive seen here in 
many 


seasons. By superb under- 


playing, sparked and highlighted 


by oceasional outbursts of emo- 
tionalism, Rains creates a territic, 
ever-mounting effect. 

And, although it’s 
show as far as acting, he has a 
fine cast in support, with Alexan- 
der Scourby, as an old friend of 
Rubashov back in the 
days, Walter J. Palance as_ the 
sadistic, evil Gletkin. and Kim 
Hunter who is particularly vibrant 
and appealing as Rubashoy’'s faith- 
ful mistress who goes to her death 
rather than betray him, outstand- 
ing. 


really his 


Bolshevik 


“Darkness at Noon” is sweeping, 
relentless drama which may be too 
strong meat for many, but will un- 
doubtedly be enthusiastically 
cheered (as it was here at the 
opening) by others. Waters. 





The 1951 Starlight Operettas of 
the Texas State Fair in Dallas 
will be presented indoors this sea- 
son for the first time, in the air- 
conditioned Fair Park Auditorium. 
Previously the operettas were pre- 
sented in the outdoor Fair Park 
Casino. 


on 


BROADWAY 


CELESTE HOLM 


“Affairs of State” 


Written and Directed by 
LOUIS VERNEUIL 


“Top quick click of straight 
plays.” —Winchell. 


A 
Richard W. Krakeur 
Fred F. Finklehoffe 
Production 





| 
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Fred F. Finklehoffe 























BARNET BIRO 


LEGIT PLAYER 
| "“STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE” 
| "ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA" 


| —-NOW IN U. S. NAVY 


























STATE 





show. 














ICE SHOWS 


FOR 


HOLIDAY ON ICE 


| Will make available one of its three great ice spec- 
| tacles for Fair dates next July, August and Septem- 
ber. Indoors or outdoors, we furnish the ice and the 





FAIRS 


SHOWS, Inc. 





Write or Wire for Details to 
GEO. D. TYSON 


| HOLIDAY ON ICE SHOWS, Inc. 


1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Give dates of your Fair, seating capacity, last year’s attend- 
ance and state whether indoors or outdoors. 
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* 
S.HUROE presents fer A957 + 32 , 
% 
In the last thirty-five years the label “S. Hurok presents,” 
has been a guarantee of. the highest standards in music, 
theatre and ballet. In the season 1951-52 he brings to 
} the American scene such stellar attractions as the Sad- 
STEIN ler’s Wells Theatre Ballet and Uday Shankar and his 
ANDERSON ARTUR RUBIN See Hindu Ballet who are returning for a coast-to-coast tour 
MARIAN al ps mee TIGORSKY ' with an enlarged company after a scason’s absence. The 
an PEERCE GREGOR iki artists listed on this page lollow the great Hurok tra- 
JAN PE ENED aera at dition of Pavlova, Chaliapin, Isadora Duncan, Schu- 
pe algae ee Ce 5: mann-Heink, Russian Ballet, German and Russian Grand 
PATRICE MUNSEL Baie A ELES Opera, Tetrazzini and half-a-hundred more whose names 
Sa TS ET RIA DE LOS ANG are now immortal. S Hurok established a_ principle: 
= MRC LEGA MARIN 285 1 Fmortal S Hrok established prin 
BLANCHE THEB aR cs IEE TOFF Provide the best, and audiences will demand more No 
oy ee BORIS CHRISTOFT season is complete in any city today without the appear- 
apart Sa ance of one or more of §. Hurok’s celebrated attractions. —— 
Oe ROBERTA PETERS | Local managers everywhere know through rich experi- 
ee ies ence that they can choose with confidence from the list 
JEROME HIN wr of America’s foremost impresario, and that these artists 
eect are indispensable for the success of their series. Watch 
LAWRENCE WINTERS your newspapers for their performance dates in your city 
gabe er 
_—————____ ryvi vin ZAREMBA é 
: 4-PIANO ENSEMBLE Sy 
ICHARD DYER-BENNET a 
q FRANZ RUPP 
| eamue® NETTLETON Y 
SADLER’ 
S WELLS THEATRE BALLET 
Ninette de Valois, Director 
COAST.TO.coasy TOUR 
Ve Gp. * CL 7” 
She Brightest Slais of UDAY SHANKAR 
Viste, L Shoal "Spectecsor eg iS HINDU BALLET 
- Mastic, Lance, Shealtie, Const Toca ond Exotic” 
. OUR 
7° ) . ) ' 
tilms, Radia\ Records KATHARINE p my 
The Exciting » DUNHAM and her COMPANY 
For complete information | communicate with: company after trlemphe nn to the y S. with her 
° uro 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. and } HUROK ARTISTS, Inc. Pe and South America 
711 Fifth Ave.,J N. Y. C. 22 tet 
Booking Direction: National Concert} and Artists Corp. ANA MARIA’S SPANISH BALLET 
Seine: 
seieeiaed Wn do yaad after \ 
OUghout the country “ 4 
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This is a story of what happens 
to Me, a guy who wants to keep 
the literary light burning. He wants 
to keep his byline in print. This 
Way. 

The month has almost dribbled 
into and I haven't 
poured yet I’m to 
get up nerve to heist the portable 
out of the closet. I’m going to 
slither a thin clean white sheet of 
paper into the machine for my 
prelude. I’ll joggle the keys, nice 


nothingness, 


Soon going 


Phobia of the Portable 


By WILLIAM ORNSTEIN 





i singing, “This is what'll become of | out the machine again and those | Prize Stories and American Best 


| 
| 





and shiny, and talk to them, try to 
coax them to understand. 

“Nertz, you’re a pain in the left 
ear. 


Why do you have to stare | 


Me in the face with those myriad | 


eyes? First it’s one line, the cen- 
tre letters. Then the top, and soon 
the wrist lowers to the long black 
slab. Cripes. What does that slab 
remind you of? A mortuary. And 
those myriad eyes once were hu- 
man beings but now stare blankly 


at you. You hear a silent chorus 








Television: 





x * * 


x * *& 





xk 


Assistant 


JACK VAUGHAN 





DICK 
3% DIRECTOR 
ye CHOREOGRAPHER 


> WRITER 
>% COMPOSER 


EDDIE CANTOR 
FRED ALLEN 
DANNY THOMAS 
ED WYNN 


5 ee ae ee ee ee a a a a a a ee! 


BILLY ROSE’S 


DIAMOND HORSESHOE 
“BEAUTY IN A FLAT" 


Choreography & Special Material for 


LISA KIRK 
KATE MURTAH 


xwekweke we we we ke we we kK kK 


RINGLING BROS. 


BARNUM & BAILEY CIRCUS 


CECIL B. DE MILLE’S 


"GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH" 


Thanks — To HUGH MARTIN for His Kind Offer to 
Choreograph & Stage His New Musical 


Thanks — To HARRY KALCHEIM 





xeektexsk * 8 BRK R 


(3rd Year—1951) 
a 2 a 2 2 ee 2 2 


GREAT EPIC 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
x eae ke ke we we ke ke 


Direction: 








WM. MORRIS AGENCY 











you. Sooner than you think.” 

How long can this go on? The 
month has almost caught up with 
the landlord, the guy who wants 
his come-hell, highwater, etc. What 
is there left to do? Get a job? 
Perish the thought! Take a breath 
of free air in Poe Park. 

That’s an idea. Poe and the cot- 
tage where he etched “The Raven” 
are two shakes of my derriere. 
Maybe it'll supply some inspiration. 

I go to the park and stretch on 
a long, dark green bench. Let’s 
see now. There’s the birds and 
the bees. Trite. Then there’s the 
story Ernestine was telling me. 
You know, about the old lady who 
went to radio shows because she 
imagined every principal was re- 
lated to her. Could make a yarn 
if the weaving were handled right. 
But that takes a lot of time and 
patience; I haven’t got either. 





Time Is Fleeting Bo . | 





Can't I ever get going? Time 
is fleeting; and I’m getting no- 
where. Okay, I will desert Poe 
Park. We'll go for a walk. Ambu- 
late. Fancy is the word for walk. 
So what? 


Trudge, trudge, trudge. All the 
while I’m trying to activate crea- 
tive cells, pierce the cobwebs, spark 
the germ that will give life to a 
drab, desultory decadence. 

Quite alliterative, those last three 
words, but not conducive to any 
burning embers of desire. Sup- 
pose I think up a phrase, some- 


thing like, “He would gather all | 


the emotions spent over the years 
and pack them into a uniform.” 
Sounds like it has_ possibilities. 
But no. No sooner do I think it 
has a chance, when I say to Me: 
“Who am I going to put into uni- 


> 


form?” See what I mear ? 
Maybe I ought to go home again 
and try making up to Mr. Portable 
again. To blazes with walking. 
That’s good for a constitutional, or 
Easter Sunday. 
In a few minutes I’m back with 


my decorative friends, the only 
things I own body and soul (ex- 
cluding what drapes the flaccid 


flesh), and these friends are non- 
demanding, receptive at all hours. 
If only Mr. Portable could fall in 
line! I shudder to think of those 
blind, open eyes staring at me. 
Maybe they’re not dead men after 
all. Could they be would-be au- 
thors gone sightless after bending 
over the tiers of letters linked by 
a common denominator yelling: 
WRITE! WRITE SOMETHING 
EVEN IF IT HURTS! 


I'm more frightened now than I 
was an hour ago. I have yanked 
La 
N 






\ 





with 


\ ANTHONY ROSS - KING CALDER + PAULA LAURENCE 
\ 


' wobbling 


PE pd pa ee PC BC Be pT ed kK eB ke 


Seasons lireetings 


vacuous eyes with funny designs 
in the center are now 


ganging up on me. They’re danc- 


ing all kinds of gyrations and com- | 


ing closer, closer, and before I 
know it they’ll be at me. 


Boom! There they go. All at 
once. They’ve thrown up a black 
screen before my optics, and all 
has gone blank. A blank should 
be white, but this is something 
special—a black wall made out of 
alphabet soup. A nice thick wall 
of alphabet soup. Ugh! 


What else can I do but sit here 
and let the soup wall dissolve into 
a cloudy, milky curtain, the likes 
of which will fizz into thin air? I 
will be free of blackness and white- 
ness, and then my cells will be on 
the alert for the pushbutton. But 
there is no pushbutton. Every- 
thing is hell on earth. You've seen 
it, you’ve been through it with 
me. What shall I do? 


“You wanna be a writer?” I asks 
Me. 


“You know anything better?” 
Me asks I. 
“No, but you might read, for 


consolation, Tess Schlesinger’s ‘A 
Day in the Life of A Writer’.” 

“Is that solace for a disturbed 
mind or life preserving for a sink- 
ing soul?” 

“Tell you what. You don’t want 
a bouquet of ulcers, do you? You 
don’t want a neat dumpling of 
sclerosis waiting for you and the 
check to come in for something 
sent out? You don’t want to lose 
what little sanity you got left?” 

“No, to all of them!” 

“Okay. Tell you what. You just 
take your machine down to the 
hock shop and cache whatever is 
offered. There’s the place where 
those moribund keys will find play- 
mates. You know what I mean. 
There are so many items never 
called for, they dic on the shelf. 
It’s the nearest thing to a mortuary 
I know of. Your portable will be 
happy there.” 

“Think so?” 


Remember ‘Lost Weekend’ | 

“Sure. And you know what? 
Remember ‘The Lost Weekend’? 
Well, you’ can thank your lucky 
gizzard you were no booze hound 
like Ray Milland. He hocked his 
machine to buy a bottle. You, at 
least, are returning it to the dead, 
sO you can remain man among 
men.” 


“But I wanted to be a writer, 
to create, to crochet an esoteric 
yarn that would find its home in 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, or To- 
morrow. I wanted to etch, to fash- 
ion word pictures that would lead 
off such anthologies as O, Henry’s 


COURTNEY BURR ond MALCOLM PEARSON 


present 


AICHARD WHORE Nancy KELLY 


— 


A New Comedy by WOLCOTT GIBBS 
vee ty BURGESS MEREDITH 


out of his misery. I? 


[ee a ee ee 


W 
aN Olina \U lah: 


'Short Stories. I wanted to... I 
| wanted to make money, to pay the 
|landiord his due. 


“Aiming for the Literate Three 
aint going to get me much. They 
‘aim to please the erudite. Now 
for the slicks. Geez, they want plot 
and plenty of it. Plot did I say? 
Ouch! Martha Foley, my mentor, 
will kill me if I ever mention the 
word in her presence. It’s synon- 
omous with poison to her. So that’s 
that, if I want to live in the 
HnaIG: 5... 

Suddenly, a bolt has struck: a 
pall of darkness sweeps over me. 
There is a tumult. The noise dims 
and a man in blue crowds me. 
“Officer, I didn’t mean any harm,” 
I am pleading. “I just conked Me 
to put the temporary misery out 
of his mind.” 

“What do you do for a living?” 
the man in blue pierces the skein. 

“Write.” 

“Hmmm.” 

Me doesn’t know how lucky he is 
I gotta think 
about tomorrow, and a couple new 
tricks to lick that Phobia for the 
Portable. 











Fred F. Finklehoffe 


REHEARSAL 


A New Play 


“MIKE MacCAULEY” 


directed by 


Fred F. Finklehoffe 


A 
Richard W. Krakeur 
Fred F. Finklehoffe 
Production 
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Setting & Lighting by BORIS ARONSON we JS a 
\ Grace Valentine ® Charles Thompson ® Doreen Lang ® Dick Ewell p 
\ Joan Diener * George Ives ® Jack Weston ® Eugene Steiner fi 
Kathy Chapman ® Stanley Martin ® Charles Durand ® Ruth Hermanson 
\ Maggie Gould ® Joseph Allen, Jr. © Walter Matthau ® Rosemary Sheer /; 
\ General Manager: Nick Holde P . / 
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Jan. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Sept. 7-Oct. 1 


5-Nov. 5 


6-Nov. 12 


14-Nov. 23 


25-Dec. 3 


. 5-Dec. 19 


. 20-Dec. 24 
. 25-Jan. 16 


18-Jan. 28 


29-Feb. 2 


4-Feb. 11 


Shipstads and Johnson 


ICE FOLLIES 


OF 1951 


NOW ON TOUR 





20 CITIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


Pan Pacific, Los Angeles 
7600 Beverly Bivd. 


The Arena, Chicago 
400 East Erie Street 


Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum 
Omaha 


Cincinnati 
2250 Seymour Avenue 


The Arena, New Haven 
Grove Street at Orange 


Sports Arena 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


Christmas Vacation 


The Arena, Philadelphia 
45th and Market Streets 


The Arena, Cleveland 
3700 Euclid Avenue 


Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto 
60 Carlton 


The Forum, Montreal 
2313 St. Catharine St. W. 


Feb. 13-Feb. 25 


Feb. 26-Mar. 4 


Mar. 6-Mar. 11 


Mar. 12-Mar. 19 


Mar. 20-Mar. 26 


Mar. 28-Apr. 3 


Apr. 5-Apr. 22 


Apr. 23-May 22 
May 23-June 3 


June 4-June 17 


Opens June 20 


Boston Garden, Boston 
North Station 


R. |. Aud., Providence 
1111) North Main Street 


Memorial Aud., Buffalo 
c/o Buffalo Hockey Club 


The Gardens, Pittsburgh 
110 Nerth Craig Street 


Washincton, D. C. 
1146 Third Street N. E. 


Milwaukee 
410 W. Kilbourn Avenue 


The Arena, Minneapolis 
2900 Dupont Avenue, So. 


Vacation 


Civic Ice Arena, Seattle 
4th N. and Mercer Street 


Portiand Ice Arena, Portland 
N. W. 20th and Marshall 


Winterland, San Francisco 
Post and Steiner Streets 
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ANNE JEFFREYS. 





Music and Lyrics by 


COLE PORTER 
soot oy SAM ana BELLA SPEWACK 


SAM $. SHUBERT THEA 44th St. W. of B'way. 
MATS. WED. and SAT. 


oe 


COLE PORTER'S New Musical 





starring 


CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 


Entire Production Staged by 


AGNES deMILLE 


CENTURY THEATRE 7th Ave. & 59th St. 
MATS. WED. and SAT. 
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OBITUARIES 


GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 
Lady Forbes-Robertson, 76, wid- 
ow of the actor, Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, died at her 


home in Kent, England, Dec. 24. , 


She had a long career as an actress 
prior to her marriage as Gertrude 


Elliott, achieving success both in 
the U. S. and England. 

Two of Miss Elliott’s most noted 
roles were. Cleopatra in George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleo- 
patra,” and Maisie in “The Light 
That Failed.” She also. acted 
Ophelia when her husband played 
in “Hamlet.” 

Her initial appearance was in 
*A Woman of No Importance” in 
1894. Her first N. Y. role was in 
“London Assurance” in the same 
year. She began her London 
career in 1899 in “‘The Cowbody 
and the Lady.” Her marriage to 
Sir Johnston  Forbes-Robertson 


took place in 1900 three months 
after they had started on tour with 


“Hamlet.” The couple made their 
first American tour in 1903 

The second U. S. tour of the 
couple started in*1906. The world 
preem of “Caesar and Cleopatra” 
was given in N. Y. at the New 
Amsterdam theatre with the ac- 


tress and her husband starred. The 
two played it in repertoire on their 


farewell tour. 

She also played in “Passing of 
the Third Floor Back” before it 
came to the U. S. She was the 
sister of the late Maxine Elliott, 
the actress. 

Survived by three daughters, 
one being Mrs. Diana Sheehan, 
wife of Vincent Sheehan, the 
writer. 

JACK WALTON 

Jack Walton, 45, musician and 

bandleader, died in Philadelphia 


Dec. 23 from a heart condition. 

Walton was a violinist and had 
his own orchestra for years and 
also fronted for a number of other 
leaders. Since 1949, he had been 
associated with the Joe Hiller 
booking agency, Pittsburgh, han- 
dling the music department. 


YVONNE 
Mrs 


EVELYN HUGHES 
John McDonald, 50, known 
on the stage as Yvonne Evelyn 
Hughes, was found strangled to 
death in a N. Y. hotel room, Dec. 
26. 


A former “Ziegfeld Follies” girl, 


she once was the wife of Gordon | 


Godowsky, son of Leopold Godow- 
sky, pianist and composer. 


FAY H. WHITE 
Fay H. White, 77, recently retir- 


ed tax attorney for Loew’s, Inc., | 


died in Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 
25. A partner in former law firm 
of Gardiner & White in New York 
ney for RKO Theatres in N. Y. 
he left to become a specialist in 
tax and real estate law. He was 


| been since 1949 veepee in charge 


| New 


| 
| 


real estate manager and tax attor- | 


ney for RKO Theatres in N. Y., 
before joining Loew's. White made 
his home in Rutherford, N. J. 


Survived by wife and a daugh- 
ter. 
TOBY GRUEN 
Toby Gruen, National Screen 


Service vice-president, died at his 
home in New York Dec. 27. 

He was one of the founders of 
NSS. 

Several ago, ill health 
necessitated his semi- retirement. 
He remained active, however, in 
the formation of National Screen’s 
administration policies, and func- 
tioned as veepee and member of 
the Board of Directors until his 
death. 

Survived 
daughter. 


years 


by wife, and son and 


LESLIE H. BRADSHAW 


Leslie Havergal Bradshaw, for- 
mer Broadway producer, died 
suddenly Dec. 28, while attending 


a private dinner partys As presi- 


dent of Bradshaw Productions, 
Inc.. he produced “Chivalry” in 
1925, “Interference” in 1927, and 


“The Patriarch” in 1929. Prior to 
that he had been a newspaperman. 
Survived by wife. 


BEN BLACK 


Ben Black, 60, bandleader and 
composer, died in San Francisco 
Dec. 26. He had composed more 
than 25 popsongs, probably the 
best known being “Moonlight and 
Roses.’ He had also headed his 


own recording orchestra fer a num- 
ber of years. 

In addition to his songwriting, 
for a time he had been musical di- 
rector for the Paramount theatre,. 
N. Y.. and several Coast theatres 
and also had been connected with 
Fanchon & Marco in production 
of their vaude units. During the 


last World War, he was a producer 


with USO-Camp Shows. 


Survived by three brothers. 
Father of Arnold Auerbach, 
sketch-writer of “Bless You All” 
(Hellinger, N. Y.), died in New 
York Dec. 22. 
JOHN H. NORTH 
John H. North, 54, died of a 


heart attack Dec. 27 at his home 
iin Evanston, Ill. With Aubrey, 
'Moore & Wallace, Inc., Chicago ad- 


of media with supervision of agen- 
cy’s radio and television programs. 
Prior to that he had been with 
the Lee O. Duncan Advertising 
Agency of Chicago. 
Survived by wife and two sons. 


Mrs. Freda Beck, 52, wife of 
Morton Beck, steward of the New 
York Variety Club tent, died in 
York Dec. 23. 





MARRIAGE 


Renee H. Schine to Lester 
Crown, New York, Dec. 28. Bride 
is a daughter of J. Myer Schine, 


head of the Schine Circuit; he’s a 
son of Col. Henry Crown, Chicago 
industrialist and board member of 
Columbia Pictures. 


BIRTHS 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Carra, 
son, Pittsburgh, Dec. 24. Father's 


a professor at Carnegie Tech Dra- 
ma School. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Macioce, son, 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 26. Father man- 
ages WB's Kenyon Theatre. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Gibbs, son, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 27. Father's an- 
nouncer at KQV. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Powell, son, 
Hollywood, Dec. 24 Mother is 


June Allyson, of the films. Father 
is an actor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred _ Briskin, 
daughter, Hollywood, Dec. 25. 
Father is an assistant director at 
Columbia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving B. Kahn, 
daughter, New York, Dec. 27. 


Father is 20th-Fox television man- 
ager; mother is former homeoffice 
TV department staffer. 


Charley’ $49,000, 
Second 106, Hub 


Boston. 

“Where's Charley?” was the big 
noise last week, with nifty advance 
sales reported, too. “Death of 
Salesman,” in fourth week at 
Colonial, slipped. ‘‘The Innocents” 
bowed into the Plymouth Monday 
(1). 





Estimates for Last week 

“Blossom Time” (Opera House) 
(Ist wk) (3,000; $2.40). Okay $24- 
000 for this warhorse. 

“Death of a Salesman” (Colonial) 
(4th wk) (1,500; $3.60). Built slight- 
ly over last week, but not too 
strong at $16,000. 

“Second Threshold” (Plymouth) 
(2d wk) (1,200; $3.60). Final week 
wound with about $10,000. 


“Where’s Charley?” (Shubert) 
(1st wk) (1,750; $4.80). Practically 


vertising agency, since 1924, he had (a sellout, with solid $40,000. 
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| BROADWAY 
Number of shows current 


| 





Total weeks played so far by all shows 
Total gross for all current shows last week 
Total season’s gross so far by all shows 
Number of new productions so far 


Total Legit Grosses 


The following are the comparative figures based on Vartety’s 
boxoffice estimates for last week (the 31st week of the season) 
and the corresponding week of last season: 


This Last 

Season’ Season 

TATA did MEN oh . 27 26 
620 585 

$786,400 $810,500 

$14,616,200 $14,909,500 

ae Rete 42 25 





Bway B.0. Hit Annual Peak Last Wk.; 


| ‘World’ SRO $49,700, ‘Guys’ $43,700, 
‘Lear 25446, ‘20th Cent. 196 in 9 


Business on Broadway hit its an- 
nual peak last week. As always, 
holiday playgoers pushed attend- 
ance to the maximum as vacation- 
ing crowds sought amusement. 
“South Pacific’ played its 
price New Year’s Eve performance 
Saturday night (30), but all other 
shows scheduled it Sunday night 
(31) in which case the receipts ap- 
ply to this week’s grosses. 

That tended to limit the total for 
the Christmas-New Year week and, 
at least theoretically, will offset 
the sharp reaction for the current 

' post-New Year stanza. 

The total gross for all 27 

i shows last week was $786,400, 
or 85.2%: of capacity. The 

previous week's total for 22 
shows was $495,000, or 70°. 

Following the current week’s 
traditional slump, business is due 
to recover next week and is ex- 
pected to maintain a healthy pace 
through Washington’s_ Birthday, 
when the spring tapering off will 
probably start. 


extra- 


“Hilda Crane” closed last Sun- 
day night; ‘Mister Roberts” and 
probably “Pardon Our’ French” 
bow out next Saturday (6) and 
“Black Chiffon” folds Jan. 13. 


Estimates for Last Week 
Keys: C (Comedy), D (Drama), 
CD (Comedy-Drama), R (Revue), 
M (Musical), O (Opera). 
Other parenthetic figures refer, 
respectively, to top price, number 


of seats and capacity gross. Price 
includes 20° amusement tax, but 
grosses are net: 2.e., exclusive of 
tax. 


“Affairs of State,” Music Box 
| (15th wk) (C-$4.80; 1,012; $26,484). 
Topped $26,800 (previous week, 
$26,300), 


000). About $28,500 (previous week, 
$27,700). 

“Black Chiffon,” 
(llth wk) (D-$4.80; 925; $22,165). 
Around $14,000 (previous week, 
$11,000); closing Jan. 13. 

“Bless You All,” Hellinger (3d 


wk) (R-$7.20; 1,543; $55,000). 
Around $50,000 (previous week, 
$48,700). . 

“Call Me Madam,” Imperial 
(12th wk) (M-$7.20; 1,400; $51,- 
847). More than $52,500 ‘previous 


week, $52,500). 

“Cocktail Party,” Miller (50th 
wk) (C-$4.80; 940; $21,600). Nearly 
$14,500 (previous week, $6,500). 

“Country Girl,” Lyceum (8th 
wk) (D-$4.80; 995; $22,845). About 
$21,700 (previous week, $20,600). 

“Enemy of the People,” Broad- 
hurst (Ist wk) (D-$4.80; 1,160; 
$32,000). Opened Thursday night 


“Bell, Book and Candle,” Barry- | 
more (7th wk) (C-$4.80; 1,066; $28.- | 


48th Street | 


(28) to four favorable notices (At- | 


kinson, Times; Chapman, 
Watts, Post), three pans (Barnes, 
Herald Tribune; Coleman, Mirror: 
McClain, Journal-American) and 
one no-opinion (Hawkins, World- 
Telegram & Sun); first seven per- 
formances grossed about $20,000, 
including $7,000 for three pre- 
views. 

“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
Ziegfeld (56th wk) (M-$6: 1,628; 
$48,244). Almost $27,000 (previous 
week, $33,700). 

“Guys and Dolls,” 46th Street 
(6th wk) (M-$6.60; 1,319: $43,900). 
Got the limit again, but party com- 
missions held the gross at $43,700 
‘previous week, $42,200). 


News; | 


| 
“Happy Time,” Plymouth (49th 


wk) 
About 
$18,500). 


“Hilda Crane,” Coronet (9th wk) 
(D-$4.80; 1,027; $26,800). About 
$16,000 for nine performances, in- 
cluding New Year's Eve (previous 
week, $10,500); closed 
night 31) after 70 performances, at 
a loss of around $60,000. 

“King Lear,” N:iional (ist wk) 
(D-$4.80; 1,172; $29,534. About 


(C-$4.80; 
$28,000 


1,063; $29,019). 
(previous week, 


Sunday | 


$25,500, plus three perviews 
previous week for $5,200. 

“Kiss Me, Kate,” Shubert (103d 
wk) (M-$6; 1.361; $40,857). Almost 
$38,900 (previous week, $22,800). 

“Lady’s Not for Burning,” 
Royale (8th wk) (C-$4.80; 1,035; 
$27,100). About $26,000 (previous 
week, $24,700). 

“Member of the Wedding,” Eme 
pire (5lst wk) (D-$4.80; 1,082; 
$24,196). About $19,000 (previous 
week, $9,400). 


the 


“Mister Roberts,” Alvin (145th 
wk) (CD-$4.80; 1,360; $34,276), 
About $20,000 (previous week, 


$10,500); closes Saturday night (6), 

“Out of This World,” Century 
(2d wk) (M-$6; 1,645; $49,000). 
First full week got all the house 
will hold $49,700 (previous week, 
first five performances grossed 
$33,500, including $6,400 for one 
preview). 

“Pardon Our French,” Broadway 
(13th wk) (R-$6; 1,900; $55,800). 
Under $28,000 (previous week laid 
off); probably folds Saturday (6) 

“Peep Show,” Winter Garden 
(26th wk) (R-$7.20; 1,519; $55,677). 
About $35,000 ‘(previous week), 
$20,000). 

“Peter Pan,” St. James (36th wk) 
(M-$4.80; 1.571; $34,500). Over 
$32,500 (previous week, $21,600 


“Ring Round the Moon,” Beck 
(6th wk) (C-$4.80; 1,214; $28,000). 
About $20,000 (previous week, 


$18,200). 

“Season in the Sun,” Cort (14th 
wk) (C-$4.80; 1,056; $25,000). About 
$24,600 (previous week, $21,500). 

“South Pacific,” Majestic (89th 
wk) (M-$6; 1,659; $53,600). Over 
$54,200 (previous week laid off). 

“Twentieth Century,” ANTA 
Playhouse (Ist wk) (C-$3; 924; 
$22,730). Nine-performance first 
week, $19,000. 


Stock 
“Arms and the Man,” Arena 
(11th wk) ‘(C-$3; 500; $10,600). 
'About $6,800 (previous week, 
$4,300). 


“Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion,” City Center (1st wk) (C-$3; 
3,025; $32,000). Opened Wednes- 
day night (27) to unanimously en- 
thusiastic notices; first seven per- 
formances grossed $25,000, includ- 
ing $2,500 for a preview. 

Opening 

“Second Threshold,” Morosca (D- 
$4.80; 914; $24,300). Play by the 
late Philip Barry, revised by Rob- 


ert E. Sherwood, starring Clive 
Brook, presented by Alfred de 
Liagre,  Jr.; production was 


financed at $50,000, plus $10,000 
overcall, cost about $30,000 (ex- 
cluding approxmiately $10,000 try- 
out loss and $10,000 bonds) and 
will break even at around $12,000; 
opened last night (Tues.). 

Future Schedule 

“House of Bernarda_ Alba,” 
ANTA Playhouse, Jan. 7 (rehears- 
ing). 

“Royal Family,” City 
Jan. 10 (rehearsing). 

“Darkness at Noon,” Alvin, week 
of Jan. 13 (trying out). 

“Four Twelves Are 48,”’ unspec- 
ified theatre, week of Jan. 15 (trys 
ing out). 

“Angel in the Pawnshop,” Booth, 
Jan. 18 (trying out). 

“Richard II,” City Center, Jam 
24. 

“Green 
Feb. 1. 

“Billy Budd,” Biltmore, Feb. 5 
(rehearsing). 

“Mary Rose,” ANTA Playhouse, 
Feb. 25. 

“Romeo and Juliet,” unspecified 
theatre, week of March 5 (rehears- 
ing). 


Center, 


Bay Tree,’ Golden, 





Theatre ’51 is presenting “The 
Willow Tree,’ a murder melo- 
drama by A. D. Shiffrin, for 4 
three-week run in Dallas. Engage- 
ment started Monday (8). 
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